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PREFACE 


Tbss  text  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  senior  class  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  or  for  students  who  have  had  an  equal  amount 
ot  mathematical  training. 

The  present  book  is  largely  a  revision  of  Lissak's  '^  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery,"  used  for  several  years  at  the  Military  Academy,  a 
number  of  the  chapters  having  been  taken  ahnost  verbatim  from 
that  excellent  text 

For  the  chapter  on  explosives  and  interior  ballistics  the  author 
takes  full  responsibility. 

The  ch^ter  on  exterior  ballistics  is  taken,  with  very  slight 
changes,  from  a  pamphlet  on  that  subject,  prepared  several  years 
ago  by  Lt-CoL  E.  P.  O'Hem,  Ord.  Dept.,  and  used  for  some 
years  at  the  Military  Academy. 

The  thanks  of  the  author  are  due  to  Major  R.  H.  Somers,  Ord. 
Dept.,  for  the  method  of  treatment  used  in  the  section  on  the 
elastic  strength  of  guns  and  for  many  other  valuable  suggestions 
as  well  as  for  many  illustrations. 

The  author  is  also  indebted  to  the  following  officers  for  sugges- 
tioos,  illustrations  or  proofreading: 

Major  Earl  McFarland,  Ord.  Dept, 
Capt  Richard  Donavan,  C.  A.  C, 
Capt  Thniston  Hughes,  C.  A.  C, 
Capt  Claude  B.  Thmnmel,  Ord.  Dept, 
Capt  Harvey  E.  Hobbs,  F.  A., 
Capt  John  G.  Booton,  C.  A.  C, 
Lt  Thomas  J.  Hayes,  Infantry, 
Capt  John  S.  Wood,  Ord.  Dept., 
Lt  David  McL.  Crawford,  C.  A.  C. 


IV  PREFACE 

Most  of  the  illustrations  taken  from  ''  Lissak's  Ordnance  and 
Gunnery  "  and  some  of  the  new  ones  introduced  were  made  from 
drawings  prepared  by  Sergeant  Carl  A.  Shopper,  U.S.M.A.  De- 
tachment of  Ordnance. 

WiLIIAM  H.  TSCHAPPAT. 
West  Point,  N.  Y., 
July  X,  I9I7, 
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CHAPTER  I 
PROPERTIES,  MANUFACTURE,  CARE  AND  USES  OF  EXPLOSIVES 

Depinitions  and  General  Considerations 

I.  DfrBnithinB, — ^An  explosive  is  a  substance  whose  elements 
are  capable  of  rapid  recombination  to  form  other  substances  whose 
combined  volume  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  original  sub- 
stance. 

The  new  substances  formed  are  known  as  the  "  products  of 
explosion/'  or  the  "  products  of  combustion/'  and  that  their  vol- 
ume may  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  original  substance 
it  b  necessary  that  at  least  one  of  them  be  a  gas. 

That  a  substance  may  be  an  explosive  it  is  also  necessary  that 
the  recombination  of  its  elements  be  capable  of  being  effected 
without  the  aid  of  any  outside  element,  such  as  oxygen,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  exterior  energy,  such  as  heat,  except  the  small  quan- 
tity required  to  start  the  explosion. 

The  following  considerations  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  action  of  explosives:  AU  chemical  compoimds,  whether 
explosive  or  not,  may  be  considered  as  being  theoretically  cap- 
able of  bcmg  broken  up  or  resolved  into  their  constituent  chem- 
ical elements,  or  radicles,  by  the  application  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  heat.  The  elements  or  radicles  may  then  recombine  to 
fonn  other  compounds  and,  in  doing  so,  heat  may  be  evolved. 
II  the  heat  thus  evolved  per  unit  weight  of  the  original  compound 
is  greater  than  the  heat  required  to  break  up  a  unit  weight  of  the 
original  compound,  the  original  compound  is  an  explosive,  pro- 
Copyfi^i,  1916,  by  W.  H.  Tscbappat 
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viding  at  least  one  of  the  products  of  the  recombination  is  a  gas, 
for  in  this  case  the  heat  given  ofif  by  the  recombination  of  the 
elements  of  the  first  unit  weight  of  explosive  wiU  be  sufficient  to 
break  up  the  second  unit  weight,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  quan- 
tity has  been  consimied. 

In  most  practical  explosives  the  heat  furnished  by  the  recom- 
bination of  the  elements  to  form  the  products  of  explosion  is  suffi- 
ciently great  not  only  to  continue  breaking  up  what  remains  of 
the  original  substance,  but  also  to  heat  the  products  themselves 
to  a  high  temperature. 

The  heat  given  ofif  by  an  explosive  is  the  heat  retained  by  the 
products  of  explosion  plus  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  surrounding 
mediimi.  The  heat  given  ofif  is  the  difference  between  the  heat 
required  to  break  up  the  explosive  into  its  elements  and  the  heat 
developed  on  recombination  of  these  elements  to  form  the  products 
of  explosion. 

A  great  many  chemical  compounds  or  mixtures  of  chemical 
compounds  are  explosives,  but  practically  only  the  class  of  explo- 
sives containing  oxygen  and  some  oxidizable  elements,  like  hydro- 
gen or  carbon,  is  in  use  to  any  extent.  Oxygen  generally  enters 
the  explosive  in  combination  with  nitrogen  as  in  the  radicles  NO, 
NO2,  etc.,  and  on  explosion  it  separates  from  the  nitrogen  and  com- 
bines with  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  other  oxidizable  elements  contained 
in  the  explosive. 

As  to  their  constitution,  explosives  may  be  divided  into  three 
Classes. 

(a)  Those  consisting  of  a  definite  chemical  compound  which 
is  itself  an  explosive.  Examples  are:  Nitroglycerine,  nitro- 
cellulose, picric  add  and  ammonium  nitrate. 

{b)  Those  consbting  of  mixtures  of  several  elements  or  com- 
pounds none  of  which  is  itself  an  explosive.  On  explosion  one  of 
the  constituents,  which  are  intimately  mixed,  supplies  the  oxygen 
and  the  others  supply  the  oxidizable  elements.  The  most  conunon 
explosive  of  this  class  is  black  powder. 

(c)  Those  consisting  of  two  or  more  chemical  compounds, 
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themselves  explosives,  or  one  or  more  explosive  chemical  com- 
potrnds  and  one  or  more  non-explosive  elements  or  compounds. 

Nitroglycerine  smokeless  powder  which  contains  nitroglycerine, 
nitrocellulose  and  vaseline,  is  an  example. 

2.  Bilecti  of  BxplosioiL — The  effects  produced  by  an  explo- 
tkm  are  dependent  upon  the  heat  given  off;  upon  the  quantity 
of  gas  evolved;  and  upon  the  rapidity  of  reaction. 

In  comparing  explosives  the  first  two  of  these  quantities  are 
measured  per  unit  weight  of  the  explosive,  and  the  last  is  the 
Knear  rate  at  which  the  explosion  travels  through  the  explosive 
and  is  measured  in  inches  or  feet  per  second. 

Beai  Given  Off.  Work.  Pt>tefUial. — ^The  heat  given  off  by  an 
explosive  b  the  difference  between  the  heat  evolved  by  the  recom* 
bination  of  the  elements  and  that  required  to  break  up  the  original 
ampound,  or  compounds,  forming  the  explosive. 

The  work  which  a  unit  weight  of  explosive  is  capable  of  doing 
depends  principally  upon  the  heat  given  off.  Berthelot  has  deter- 
mined the  heats  of  fonnation  from  the  elements  of  most  explosive 
substances,  as  well  as  those  of  the  usual  products  of  combustion. 

Now  the  heat  of  fonnation  from  its  elements  of  a  substance 
is  the  heat  given  off  when  the  substance  is  formed  from  its  ele- 
ments and  is  exactly  equal  to  the  heat  required  to  break  up  the 
substance  into  its  elements.  Knowing  the  heat  of  fonnation  of 
an  explosive  and  that  of  the  products  of  explosion,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  heat  given  off  and  available  for  work. 

^licn  the  heat  given  off  per  unit  weight  of  explosive  b  expressed 
m  units  of  work  it  is  known  as  the  potential  of  the  explosion.  In 
practice  the  entire  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  a  unit  weight  of 
expbsive  cannot  be  utilized  as  work.  The  losses  of  energy  as  heat 
are  so  great  that,  in  the  most  favorable  dramistances,  not  more 
than  40^0  <>'  ^^  potential  can  be  utilized  as  work. 

Quamiiiy  of  Gas  Evolved,— The  volume  of  gas  evolved  at  the 
temperature  of  explosion  determines  the  pressure  developed  by 
the  explosion  m  any  dosed  chamber. 

Rapidiiy  of  Reaaion.—TYns  is  an  fanportant  consideration  in 
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comparing  explosives.  Explosives  differ  greatly  in  the  rapidity 
at  which  the  explosion  travek. 

In  the  first  class,  known  as  ^  or  progressive  explosives^  the 
explosion  progresses  from  the  initial  point  by  the  heating  of  suc- 
cessive layers  of  the  explosive  to  the  explosion  temperature.  These 
explosives  therefore  bum  on  the  outside  or  exposed  surface  only. 
In  these  explosives  the  rapidity  of  reaction  is  not  great  under 
ordinary  conditions,  but  increases  greatly  if  the  explosion  takes 
place  imder  a  high  pressure.  Pressure  seems  to  hold  the  heated 
products  against  the  burning  explosive  and  causes  successive  layers 
to  reach  the  explosion  temperature  more  rapidly.  Different  low 
explosives  differ  considerably  in  their  rapidity  of  reaction  or,  as 
usuaUy  expressed,  their  rate  of  burning. 

In  the  second  class,  known  as  high  explosiveSj  the  explosion 
travels  from  the  initial  point  in  a  wave  of  vibration  known  as  the 
explosive  wave.  The  successive  layers  are  not  raised  to  the 
temperature  of  explosion  by  the  heat  derived  fron  the  preceding 
ones,  but  the  energy  required  to  break  up  the  successive  layers 
is  furnished  first  by  the  initial  impulse  produced  by  a  primer 
or  other  means,  and  then  by  the  explosive  wave.  The  explosive 
wave  consists  of  molecules  of  the  products  of  combustion  of  the 
part  of  the  explosive  last  exploded.  The  impact  of  these  rapidly 
moving  molecules  on  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  explosive  causes 
it  to  explode  and  furnish  in  turn  new  rapidly  moving  molecules 
of  the  explosive  wave.  The  speed  of  the  explosive  wave,  or  rate 
of  detonation,  varies  considerably  in  different  high  explosives. 

3.  Examples  of  Two  Classes  of  Explosives.— Examples  of  low 
or  progressive  explosives  are  black  gimpowder  and  smokeless 
powder. 

The  explosion  of  these  differs  from  the  burning  of  a  piece  of 
wood  only  in  that  the  oxygen  is  furnished  in  the  one  case  from  the 
surrounding  air,  and  in  the  other  from  the  material  of  the  explosive 
itself. 

The  rapidity  of  reaction,  or  rate  of  combustion,  of  these 
explosives  is  a  perfectly  definite  quantity  for  an  explosive  of  a 
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given  composition,  providing  the  explosion  is  taking  place  under 
a  given  pressure.  The  rate  of  combustion  increases  rapidly  with 
the  pressure  under  which  the  explosion  is  taking  place.  When 
burning  in  air  the  rate  of  combustion  of  smokeless  powder  is  about 
.05  in.  per  second,  while  when  burning  in  its  gas  at  a  pressure  of 
3000  lbs.  per  square  inch  its  rate  of  combustion  is  estimated  to 
be  0.5  in;  per  second. 

Examples  of  high  explosives  are  nitroglycerine,  guncotton, 
picric  acid,  trinitrotoluol,  etc.  These  explosives  explode  with 
extreme  rapidity.  The  velocity  of  propagation  of  the  explosive 
wave  through  a  mass  of  guncotton  has  been  determined  experi- 
mentally, by  Sebert,  to  be  from  16,500  to  20,000  ft.  per  second. 

Effects  of  Low  or  Progressive  Explosives  and  of  High  Explosives. — 
Low  or  progressive  explosives  are  those  that  consume  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  time  in  explosion.  They  produce  explosions  of  the 
second  order.  The  explosion  is  comparatively  slow  and  produces 
a  pushing  effect.  This  class  of  explosives  is  used  as  propelling 
charges  in  guns  and  sometimes  for  blasting.  High  explosives 
are  those  of  great  rapidity  of  reaction.  They  produce  explo- 
sions of  the  first  order  also  known  as  detonations.  By  reason  of 
their  quickness  of  reaction,  they  produce  a  shattering  or  crushing 
effect.  This  class  of  explosives  is  used  for  blasting;  for  bursting 
charges  for  projectiles;  for  mines;  for  demolition  purposes,  etc. 

4.  Conditions  that  Influence  Explosion. — While  the  above 
is  the  general  classification  of  explosives  as  regards  their  rapidity 
of  reaction,  there  are  cases  where  the  same  explosive  may  act 
either  as  low  or  high  explosive  depending  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  exploded.  The  character  of  the  explosion  is  influenced 
by  the  physical  condition  of  the  explosive;  by  the  external  condi- 
tions and  by  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause. 

Physical  Conditions, — ^The  influence  of  physical  conditions  is 
seen  in  the  slowness  or  quickness  of  smokeless  powder  when  the 
granulation  is,  respectively,  large  or  small  and  also  in  the  insensi- 
tiveness  to  explosion  of  nitroglycerine  when  frozen. 

External  Conditions. — ^External  conditions  influence  explosion 
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chiefly  by  the  amount  of  confinement  they  impose.  Explosives 
whose  rapidity  of  reaction  is  very  great  are  not  affected  by  the 
degree  of  confinement  to  the  same  extent  as  the  low  order  of  ex- 
plosives. Thus,  dynamite  exploded  in  contact  with  blocks  of  iron 
in  the  open  air  may  break  them.  Its  rapidity  of  reaction  is  so 
great  that  the  surrounding  air  and  the  products  of  combustion 
cannot  escape  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  the  development 
of  a  high  pressure.  Smokeless  powder,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
strong  confinement  if  it  is  desired  to  develop  the  full  pressure  it 
can  produce.  Black  powder  also,  to  a  less  extent,  requires  strong 
confinement. 

Exciting  Cause. — ^AIl  explosives  are  exploded  by  the  addition 
of  sufficient  energy  to  some  particle  to  cause  that  particle  to  break 
up  into  its  constituent  elements  or  radicles.  In  the  case  of  low 
explosives  each  have  a  more  or  less  well  defined  ''  temperature  of 
ignition  ''  above  which  they  explode.  In  the  case  of  high  explosives 
the  necessary  energy  to  start  explosion  may  be  applied  as  heat, 
or  as  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  moving  body  striking  the  explosive, 
or  as  a  combination  of  both.  In  these  explosives  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause  frequently  causes  different  orders  of  explosion  in 
the  same  explosive.  Thus,  dry  gtmcotton  when  ignited  by  a  flame 
may  bum  quietly,  while  when  detonated  by  an  explosive  cap  the 
explosion  is  of  the  first  order. 

High  explosives  differ  greatly  in  their  insensitiveness  to  ignition. 
Some,  like  nitroglycerine,  are  readily  exploded  by  an  ordinary 
commercial  exploder,  while  others,  like  wet  guncotton,  require 
the  addition  of  an  auxiliary  charge  of  a  more  sensitive  explosive. 

5.  Primerst  Fuses  and  Detonating  Caps.— Explosives  may  be 
exploded  by  three  methods.  By  the  application  of  heat  directly, 
or  through  a  wire  heated  by  electricity,  as  in  the  electric  primer 
and  detonating  cap;  by  the  application  of  heat  through  friction, 
as  in  the  friction  primer;  by  percussion,  or  the  application  of  energy 
through  a  blow.  As  it  is  not  convenient  to  apply  any  of  these 
methods  to  the  main  charge  of  explosive  directly,  small  charges 
of  special  explosives  are  made  up  in  the  form  of  primers,  fuse* 
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or  detonating  caps.  These  are  exploded  by  one  of  the  above 
methods  and  communicate  the  explosion  to  the  main  charge. 

Many  of  the  best  high  explosives  are  not  readily  detonated 
by  the  direct  application  of  heat,  but  require  shock  or  impact  to 
secure  explosions  of  the  first  order.  The  primers  or  caps  for  these 
explosives  must  therefore  consist  largely  of  some  high  explosive 
which  produces  a  very  violent  explosion.  Fulminate  of  mercury 
is  one  of  the  high  explosives  readily  detonated  by  any  of  the  above 
methods  and  its  detonation  is  very  violent.  For  these  reasons  it 
enters  into  the  composition  of  many  primers  and  fuses  and  all 
detonating  caps. 

For  the  explosion  of  charges  of  low  explosives,  as  the  pro- 
pelling charge  in  gims,  primers  containing  as  their  igniting  element 
a  composition  whose  explosive  ingredient  is  chlorate  of  potash 
are  now  used  in  our  service.  These  primers  are  safer  than  those 
containing  fulminate  of  mercury  and  may  be  made  either  of  the 
friction  or  the  percussion  type.  Primers  for  cahnon  always  con- 
tain an  additional  charge  of  black  powder  to  increase  the  flame. 

In  propelling  charges  for  cannon  a  very  large  amount  of  flame 
is  necessary  to  thoroughly  ignite  the  smokeless  powder.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  primer  there  are  therefore  used  with  these  charges 
"  igniting  charges  '*  of  black  powder  attached  to  the  cartridge 
bags  containing  the  charge  of  smokeless  powder.  D'^tailed  de- 
scription of  primers,  fuses,  etc.,  will  be  given  in  the  chapter  devoted 
to  that  purpose. 

6.  Uses  of  the  Two  Classes  of  Explosives. — ^The  chief  use  of 
low  or  progressive  explosives  is  as  propelling  charges  in  gims,  and 
for  blasting  where  it  is  desired,  for  instance,  to  move  a  large  quan- 
tity of  earth,  rather  than  to  break  rock  or  other  material.  In 
other  words,  these  explosives  are  used  when  it  is  desired  to  exert  a 
pushing  effect  rather  than  a  blow.  High  explosives  are  used  when 
it  is  desired  to  exert  a  high  pressm-e  so  as  to  shatter  the  container, 
whether  that  be  the  walls  of  a  sheD,  or  a  mine,  or  the  surrounding 
rock  in  blasting.  This  class  of  explosives  is  not  satisfactory  for 
use  as  propelling  charges  for  the  reason  that  the  rapidity  of  reac- 
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tion  is  so  great  that  a  pressure  sufficient  to  burst  the  gun  is  de- 
veloped before  the  projectile  can  start  moving.  On  the  other 
handy  low  explosives  are  not  satisfactory  as  shell  fillers  for  the 
reason  that  the  rapidity  of  reaction  is  so  low  that  the  rupture  of 
the  shell  at  the  weakest  point  take«  place  before  all  the  explosive 
has  exploded.  The  remaining  explosive  is  thus  wasted  and  the 
projectile  is  broken  into  a  few  pieces  only. 

With  a  high  explosive  charge  all  or  nearly  all  the  charge  is 
exploded  before  the  projectile  has  time  to  rupture.  The  greater 
the  rapidity  of  reaction  of  the  high  explosive  charge,  the  smaller 
the  pieces  into  which  the  projectile  will  be  broken.  These  pieces 
should  not  be  so  small  as  to  make  them  ineffective  against  gun 
carriages  or  other  mechanisms  against  which  the  projectiles  are 
used.  There  is,  therefore,  a  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  reaction  desir- 
able in  an  explosive  intended  to  be  used  as  a  shell  filler. 

7.  General  Requirements  of  Explosiyes  for  Use  as  PrqpeUing 
Charges  in  Guns. — ^The  following  have  been  determined  by  experi- 
ence to  be  the  principal  characteristics  required  of  explosives  in  order 
that  they  may  be  satisfactory  for  use  as  propelling  charges  in  gims. 
Explosives  used  as  propelling  charges  are  known  as  powders. 

Safety  and  InsensUiveness. — ^The  powder  should  be  reasonably 
safe  in  manufacture  and  free  from  very  injurious  effect  upon  the 
operatives.  It  should  be  comparatively  free  from  danger  of 
ignition  by  bullets  fired  into  it.  It  should  be  incapable  of  being 
detonated  by  the  strongest  detonator,  i.e.,  it  "^hould  always  act 
as  a  low,  rather  than  as  a  high,  explosive.  It  should  produce 
as  little  erosion  of  the  bore  as  possible.  Grains  of  the  powder 
should  be  tough  and  not  easily  broken,  rather  than  brittle.  The 
products  of  combustion  should  not  be  poisonous  to  an  objection- 
able d^ee. 

Ballistic  Requiremenis, — ^The  powder  must,  with  proper  granu- 
lation, be  capable  of  giving  at  least  the  lidopted  muzzle  velocities 
in  all  the  service  gims  within  the  maximum  pressures  prescribed 
for  them.  The  powder  must  not  imduly  heat  the  guns.  The 
powder  must  be  practically  smokeless  and  must  not  unduly  foul 
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the  bore.  It  must  not  require  an  unduly  strong  primer  for  igni- 
tion. The  products  of  combustion  must  have  no  chemical  action 
on  metals. 

StabUUy.— The  powder  must  not  explode  in  less  than  five 
hours  in  sealed  tubes  at  135°  C.  The  powder  must  not  give  off 
red  fumes  or  explode  in  less  than  sixty  days  when  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  65.5°  C. 

In  long-continued  storage  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  at 
50°  C,  the  powder  must  show  no  marked  loss  in  stability  as 
measured  by  the  preceding  tests.  The  powder  must  show  no 
marked  change  in  any  of  its  characteristics  between  temperatures 
of  —15°  C  and  +50°  C.  The  powder  must  be  practically  non- 
hygroscopic. 

General  Requirements, — ^It  should  be  possible  to  secure  aU  the 
raw  material  for  the  powder  in  this  country  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
When  granulated  for  small  arms,  the  powder  should  be  capable  of 
being  machine  loaded  into  cartridges. 

NUrocellulose  Powder. — Up  to  the  present  time,  nitrocellulose 
powder  has  complied  better  with  the  above  requirements  than  any 
other  that  has  been  proposed,  and  it  is  therefore  used  universally  in 
our  service  for  propelling  charges  in  gims.  Nitroglycerine  powder, 
formerly  used  in  our  service,  was  given  up  for  the  reason,  principally, 
that  it  caused  too  great  erosion  of  the  bores  of  gims.  The  danger 
of  manufacture  is  also  greater  than  that  of  nitrocellulose  powder. 

8.  Requirements  of  High  Explosives  for  Projectiles.— The 
following  requirements  of  explosives  to  be  used  as  filling  charges 
for  projectiles  have  been  found  necessary  by  experience  and  tests. 

Safety  and  Insensitiveness. — ^The  explosive  should  be  reason- 
ably safe  in  manufacture  and  free  from  very  injurious  effects 
upon  the  operatives.  It  must  not  explode  by  the  shock  of  dis- 
charge from  the  gun  when  loaded  in  the  shell  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. It  must  withstand  the  shock  of  impact  when  fired  in 
unfused  shells  against  the  strongest  armor  plate  that  the  shells 
alone  will  penetrate  without  breaking  up. 

Detonation  and  Strength. — The  explosive  must  be  capable  of 
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being  completely  detonated  by  the  service  detonating  fuse  and 
should  have  the  greatest  strength  compatible  with  other  require- 
ments. 

Stability. — ^The  explosive  must  not  decompose  when  a  dry  or 
wet  sample  is  hermetically  sealed  and  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture 65.3®  C.  for  one  week;  must  be  reasonably  non-hygroscopic; 
must  not  attack  ordinary  metals  to  an  extent  not  easily  prevented; 
must  not  deteriorate  or  imdergo  chemical  change  in  storage. 

General  Conditions. — ^Loading  into  projectiles  must  not  be 
attended  with  unusual  danger  or  difficulty.  It  should  be  possible 
to  secure  a  supply  of  the  explosive  quickly  and  at  a  reasonable  cost 

Explosive  D,  trinitrotoluol  and  picric  acid  are  among  the 
explosives  which  comply  weU  with  these  requirements.  Explosive 
D,  on  account  of  its  great  insensitiveness,  can  be  carried  through 
the  thickest  armor  without  explosion  by  impact.  For  this  reason 
it  has  been  adopted  for  armor-pierdng  projectiles  where  it  is  desired 
to  get  the  explosion  by  action  of  the  fuse  after  penetration  of  the 
armor.    This  explosive  is  also  used  in  field  gun  and  howitzer  shell. 

Trinitrotoluol  is  used  as  bursting  charge  for  submarine  mines  and 
for  demolition  purposes.    It  is  easier  to  detonate  than  Explosive  D. 

9*  The  principal  explosives  used  in  our  service  are  as  follows: 

r. Kind  or  Explosive,  .. 

Purpose  .  „         '  Name 

Low  OR  High 

Propelling  chaiK»  in  guns Low.  Nitrocdlulose  S  m  o  k  e  1  e  s  t 

Powder. 

Bursting  charges  for  projectiles High.  Picric    add,    Explosive    D, 

Trinitrotoluol. 

Blank  or  saluting  charges  for  cannon.  Low.  Blade     Powder,     Smokekv 

Powder. 

Reenforce  charges  in  primers Low.  Black  Powder. 

Base  chaige  in  shiapnd Low.  Black  Powder. 

Time  trains  for  fuses Low.  Black  Powder. 

Igniting  charges  for  cannon Low.  Black  Powder. 

Charges  for  submarine  mines. High.  Trinitrotoluol  or  Wet  Gun- 

cotton. 

Demolition  purposes High.  Trinitrotoluol,  Dynamite. 

T|ipiiiiig  dements  of  primers  and  Fulminate  of  Mercury, Chlor- 

fuses. High.  ate  of  Potash. 
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zo.  EQstorical  Sketch  of  Development  of  Gunpowder. — ^The 
Chinese  are  said  to  have  employed  an  explosive  mixture,  very 
similar  to  gunpowder,  in  rockets  and  other  pyrotechny  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century. 

The  earliest  record  of  the  use  in  actual  war  of  the  mixture  of 
charcoal,  niter,  and  sulphur  called  gunpowder,  dates  back  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  Its  use  in  war  became  general  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  Until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  used  in  the  form  of  fine  powder  or  dust.  To  over- 
come the  difficulty  experienced  in  loading  small  arms  from  the 
muzzle  with  powder  in  this  form,  the  powder  was  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  given  a  granular  form.  With  the  same 
end  in  view  attempts  at  breech-loading  were  made;  but  without 
success,  as  no  effective  gas  check,  which  would  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  powder  gases  to  the  rear,  was  devised. 

No  marked  improvement  was  made  in  gunpowder  until  i860, 
when  General  Rodman,  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  U.  S.  Army, 
discovered  the  principle  of  progressive  combustion  of  powder,  and 
that  the  rate  of  combustion,  and  consequently  the  pressure  exerted 
in  the  gun,  could  be  controlled  by  compressing  the  fine-grained 
powder  previously  used  into  larger  grains  of  greater  density. 
The  rate  or  velocity  of  combustion  was  found  to  diminish  as  the 
density  of  the  powder  increased.  The  increase  in  size  of  grain 
diminished  the  surface  inflamed,  and  the  increased  density 
diminished  the  rate  of  combustion,  so  that,  in  the  new  form, 
the  powder  evolved  less  gas  in  the  first  instants  of  combustion, 
and  the  evolution  of  gas  continued  as  the  projectile  moved  through 
the  bore.  By  these  means  higher  muzzle  velocities  were  attained 
with  lower  maximum  pressures.  To  obtain  a  progressively 
increasing  surface  of  combustion  General  Rodman  proposed  the 
perforated  grain,  and  the  prismatic  form  as  the  most  convenient 
for  building  into  charges.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations  powder 
was  thereafter  made  in  grains  of  size  suitable  to  the  gun  for  which 
intended,  small-grained  powder  for  gims  of  small  caliber,  and 
large-grained  powder  for  the  larger  guns.    The  powders  of  regu- 
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lar  granulation,  such  as  the  cubical,  hexagonal,  and  sphero-hez* 
agonal,  came  into  use,  and  finally  for  larger  guns  the  prismatic 
powder  in  the  form  of  perforated  hexagonal  prisms.  Some  forms 
of  granulation  for  black  and  brown  powders  are  shown  in  Fig.  z. 

A  further  control  of  the  velocity  of  combustion  of  powder 
was  obtained  in  1880  by  the  substitution  of  an  underbumt  char- 
coal for  the  black  charcoal  previously  used.  The  resulting  powder 
caUed  brawn  or  cocoa  powder  from  its  appearance,  burned  more 


Sphero-hssagoiuda  Piinuitic. 

Fic.  I.— Fonns  of  GranuUtion  of  Black  and  Brown  Powder. 

slowly  than  the  black  powder,  and  whoDy  replaced  that  powder 
in  the  larger  guns. 

A  still  further  advance  in  the  improvement  of  powder  was 
brought  about  in  1886  by  the  introduction  of  smokeless  powders. 
These  |X)wders  are  chemical  compounds,  and  not  mechanical  mix- 
tures like  the  charcoal  powders;  they  bum  more  slowly  than  the 
charcoal  powders,  and  produce  practicaUy  no  smoke.  Smokeless 
powders  have  now  almost  whoDy  replaced  black  and  brown  pow- 
ders for  charges  in  guns.  Black  powder  is  used  in  fuses,  primers 
and  igniters  and  in  saluting  charges. 

II.  Charcoal  Powders. — Composition. — Black  gunpowder  is 
a  mechanical  mixture  of  niter,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  75  parts  niter,  15  charcoal,  and  10  sulphur. 

The  niter  furnishes  the  oxygen  to  bum  the  charcoal  and  sul- 
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phur.  The  charcoal  furnishes  the  carbon,  and  the  sulphur  gives 
density  to  the  grain  and  lowers  its  point  of  ignition. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  charcoal  is  its  color,  being 
brown  when  prepared  at  a  temperature  up  to  280°,  from  this  to 
340*^  red,  and  beyond  340°  black. 

Brown  powder  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  niter  than 
black  powder,  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  sulphur.  A  small 
percentage  of  some  carbohydrate,  such  as  sugar,  is  also  added. 
Its  color  is  due  to  the  underbumt  charcoal. 

Manufacture. — The  ingredients,  purified  and  finely  pulver- 
ized, are  intimately  mixed  in  a. wheel  mill  under  heavy  iron  rollers. 
The  mixture  is  next  subjected  to  high  pressure  in  a  hydraulic 
press.  The  cake  from  the  press  is  broken  up  into  grains  by  rollers, 
and  the  grains  are  rumbled  in  wooden  barrels  to  glaze  and  give 
uniform  density  to  their  surfaces.  The  powder  is  then  dried  in 
a  current  of  warm,  dry  air,  and  the  dust  removed.  The  powder 
is  thoroughly  blended  to  overcome  as  far  as  possible  irregularities 
in  manufacture. 

For  powders  of  regular  granxilation  the  mixture  from  the 
wheel  mill  is  broken  up  and  pressed  between  die  plates  con- 
structed to  give  the  desired  shape  to  the  grains.  Prismatic  powder 
was  made  by  reducing  the  mill  cake  to  powder  and  pressing  it 
into  the  required  form. 

12.  Smokeless  Powders. — ^There  are  two  general  classes  of 
smokeless  powders,  nitrocellulose  and  nitroglycerine  powders. 
They  are  both  made  from  guncotton  to  which  is  added  for  the  nitro- 
glycerine powder  a  variable  proportion  of  nitroglycerine. 

Comparison  of  Nitroglycerine  and  Nitrocellulose  Powders. — ^The 
temperature  of  e:!^losion  of  nitroglycerine  powder  is  higher  than 
that  of  nitrocellulose  powder  and  it  increases  with  the  percentage 
of  nitroglycerine  contained  in  the  powder.  As  the  erosion  of  the 
metal  of  the  bore  is  found  to  increase  with  the  temperature  of  the 
powder  gases,  greater  erosion  follows  the  use  of  nitroglycerine  pow- 
der. The  endurance  or  life  of  a  gun  is  dependent  on  the  condition 
of  the  bore  and  on  this  account  nitrocellulose  powder  possesses 
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a  great  advantage  over  nitroglycerine  powder.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  erosion  in  a  gun  increases  with  the  caliber  nitroglycerine 
powders  are  less  objectionable  in  small  arms  than  in  cannon  and 
until  1906  such  powders  were  used  in  the  U.  S.  service  smaU  arms, 
but  even  there  it  was  found  so  objectionable  that  its  use  was  aban- 
doned and  a  nitroceUulose  smaU  arms  powder  of  the  same  compo* 
sition  as  the  cannon  powder  was  adopted  in  its  place. 

To  produce  a  given  velocity  a  larger  charge  of  nitroceUulose 
than  of  nitroglycerine  powder  is  required.  This  necessitates  for 
nitroceUulose  powder  a  larger  powder  chamber  which  increases 
the  weight  of  metal  in  the  gun.  The  advantage  of  nitroglycerine 
powder  in  this  respect  has  caused  its  retention  in  the  British  ser- 
vice and  as  a  charge  for  some  sporting  rifles  and  shot  guns  in  this 
country,  but  its  final  abandonment  for  aU  arms  in  the  U.  S.  service 
has  been  forced  by  the  necessity  for  using  a  smokeless  powder 
producing  as  little  erosion  as  possible. 

The  Manufacture  of  Nitrocellulose  Smokeless  Powder 

13.  Fomiation  and  Classificatioa  of  Nitrocelluloses. — ^Nitrocellu- 
lose smokeless  powder  being  the  principal  kind  of  gunpowder 
used  in  our  service,  a  brief  description  of  its  manufacture  wiU  be 
given. 

NitroceUulose  is  formed  by  (he  action  of  nitric  add  on  ceUulose. 
In  our  service  the  fprm  of  cellulose  used  is  cotton,  the  chemical 
formula  for  which  is  C34H40O20,  or  some  multiple  of  that  formula. 

NitroceUulose  is  a  nitro-substitution  compound  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  NO2  radicles  for  the  hydrogen  of  ceUulose. 

By  varying  the  process  of  nitration,  to  be  described,  a  varying 
number  of  NO2  radicles  may  be  introduced  into  the  ceUulose 
molecule,  thus  giving  various  percentages  of  nitrogen  in  the  nitro- 
ceUulose. 

VieUe's  classification  of  the  various  nitroceUuloses  is  as 
foUows: 
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Formula. 

Ccof 
NO.. 

Per  Cent 
o£N. 

Remarks. 

c,iaA*(N0i)4 

Tetra-n.c. 

io8 

6.76 

CmH,Ao(NOi), 

PenU- 

128 

8.02 

C.4H,Ao(NQ,). 

Hexa- 

146 

9.15 

Only  slightly  attacked  by 
acetic  ether  and  ether- 
alcohol. 

1 

C,4H«Qio(NOi)7 

Hepta- 

162 

10.18 

Becomes    gelatinous    in 

1 

acetic  ether  and  ether- 

alcohol. 

i^ 

Ct4H«0f(N0i)s 

Octo- 

178 

II. II 

Soluble  in  ether-alcohol.    Inferior 

coUoid. 

C,4H„0,o{NO,). 

Ennea- 

190 

11.96 

)  Highly  soluble  in  ether-alcohol. 

C,4H,«0,o(NOi),o 

Deca- 

203 

"•75 

/     Superior  colloid. 

C«H,/)i,(NQ,)„ 

Endeca- 

214 

13-47 

Insoluble  in  ether-alcohol. 

Solu- 

ble  in  acetone.    Guncotton. 

The  nitrocellulose  used  in  our  service  contains  12.60%  nitrogen 
and  is  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  36%  alcohol  and  64%  ether.  Nitro- 
cellulose not  soluble  in  this  solvent,  known  as  insoluble  nitro- 
cellulose, is  sometimes  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
powder,  generally  in  connection  with  a  suitable  percentage  of  solu- 
uble  nitrocellulose. 

In  the  manufacture  of  nitrocellulose  smokeless  powder  there 
are  two  distinct  processes: 

1.  The  manufacture  of  nitrocellulose. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  from  nitrocellulose. 
14.  Raw  Materials. — Cotton. — The  cotton  used  is  generally  the 

short  fiber  cotton  known  as  "  linters,"  that  grows  next  to  the 
cotton  seed  and  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  fabrics.  This  form  of 
cotton  is  cheaper  than  long  fiber  cotton  and  has  other  advan- 
tages for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrocellulose.  There  is 
somewhat  more  wastage  of  this  short  fiber  cotton  during  the 
manufacture^  and  the  production  of  nitrocellulose  per  pound  of 
raw  cotton  as  compared  with  that  of  long  fiber  cotton  is  some- 
what less.  For  this  reason  long  fiber  cotton  is  also  sometimes 
used. 
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The  cotton  is  purclmsed  under  specifications  which  require  it 
to  have  been  bleached  and  purified  so  as  to  remove  oil  and  other 
extractive  and  foreign  matter  and  all  but  traces  of  lime,  chlorides 
and  sulphates.  It  is  required  to  be  of  uniform  character  and  free 
from  lumps  that  would  interfere  with  nitration. 

Acids. — ^The  acid  used  in  nitrating  is  a  mixture  of  the  following 
composition: 

HNO3  21%  to  26% 

H2SO4  64%  to  60% 

H2O  15%  to  14% 

The  acid  weaker  in  nitric  is  used  with  the  displacement  process 
and  that  stronger  in  nitric  with  the  centrifugal  process,  to  be  de- 
scribed later. 

The  acids  purchased  as  raw  material  are  much  stronger  than  the 
above  since  they  are  intended  to  build  up  the  spent  add  resulting 
from  the  nitration  process  to  the  strength  of  the  nitrating  acid 
whose  composition  is  given  above.    The  two  acids  purchased  are: 

Fortifying  acid  whose  strongest  composition  is 

HNOs  $2% 
H2SO4  45% 
H2O  3% 

This  is  the  highest  percentage  of  nitric  safe  to  transport  in  iron 
tank  cars.  This  add  is  intended  to  supply  the  defidency  of  nitric 
to  the  spent  add. 

Sulphuric  add  whose  composition  is: 

H2SO4  98% 
H2O  2% 

This  is  the  strongest  commerdal  form  of  sulphuric  and  is  in- 
tended to  supply  the  defidency  of  sulphuric  in  the  spent  add. 

Adds  must  contain  no  metallic  salts,  other  than  salts  of  iron, 
and  must  contain  not  more  than  a  trace  of  chlorine  compounds. 

Alcohol, — Ethyl  alcohol  is  used  in  the  dehydration  process  to 
be  described  later  and  also  as  an  ingredient  of  the  ether*aIcohol 
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solvent  used  in  making  a  colloid  of  the  nitrocellulose.  The  alcohol 
used  is  92.3%  absolute,  by  weight,  and  is  practically  free  from 
acid  and  aldehyde. 

Ether. — ^This  is  the  other  ingredient  of  the  solvent.  Practically 
pure  ethyl  ether  containing  only  small  quantities  of  water  and  alco- 
hol is  required. 

15.  Preparation  of  Cotton. — The  cotton  normally  contains 
5%  or  6%  of  moisture  which  it  has  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere. 
In  the  process  of  nitration  this  amount  of  moisture  placed  in  the 
nitrating  acid  would  result  in  heating  which  might  cause  the  par- 
tially nitrated  cotton  to  catch  fire. 

The  cotton  is  received  tightly  packed  in  bales  tied  with  cords. 
Packing  causes  the  cotton  to  stick  together  in  bunches  after  the 
bales  are  pulled  apart.  These  bunches  would  interfere  with 
nitration  by  preventing  the  acid  from  reaching  all  the  fibers. 

First  Process, — The  first  process  consists  in  feeding  the  cotton 
to  a  machine  known  as  a  "  cotton  picker  "  which  pulls  apart  the 
bimches  and  separates  the  fibers,  placing  the  cotton  in  an  open, 
fluffy  condition  easily  penetrated  by  the  add. 

Second  Process. — ^The  picked  cotton  is  now  placed  in  one  of  a 
series  of  bins  with  wire-mesh  floors.  Arrangements  are  provided 
for  blowing  heated  air  through  the  mesh  floors  and  through  the 
cotton  so  as  to  thoroughly  dry  it.  The  temperature  of  the  bins 
may  be  as  high  as  100°  C.  and  after  24  hours  the  cotton  is  dried  to 
a  moisture  content  of  less  than  1%.  The  cotton  is  then  carefully 
weighed  out  in  15-  or  20-lb.  charges  and  placed  in  cans  which  are 
tightly  closed  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  moisture.  Each  can 
forms  a  charge  for  one  of  the  nitrating  machines. 

Preparation  of  Acid. — As  previously  stated  fortifying  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid  are  obtained*  from  the  add  factory  and  used  to  build 
up,  or  strengthen,  the  spent  acid  resulting  from  the  nitrating  pro- 
cess. These  adds  are  kept  in  separate  iron  tanks.  To  obtain  by 
their  mixture  a  proper  strength  of  nitrating  acid  a  mixing  tank  is 
provided.  This  consists  of  a  cylindrical  iron  tank  mounted  on  a 
scale  and  provided  with  a  paddle  for  stirring  the  adds.    (See  Fig.  2.) 
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From  the  chemical  composition  of  the  adds  previously  deter- 
mined the  amount  of  each  required  to  produce  a  nitrating  acid  of 
the  required  composition  is  calculated. 

Spent  add,  of  which  the  largest  amount  is  required,  is  then  run 
into  the  tank  and  the  motor  which  propels  the  paddle  is  started. 


Mte 


i.ifooUnlL 


Fig.  2.— Add  Mixing  Tank. 
9.  pttddlc  shaft.        3.  pBddlct.        4. 


dflTt. 


The  required  weights  of  fortifying  acid  and  sulphuric  add  are  then 
successively  run  into  the  tank  through  pipes,  wdghts  bdng  checked 
by  the  scale.  During  all  this  time,  and  for  some  time  after  all  the 
adds  are  in,  the  paddle  is  kept  running.  Stirring  is  necessary  to 
prevent  undue  heating  and  possible  fuming  off  of  the  nitric  add. 
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l^*hen  the  add  is  thoroughly  mixed  and  bis  cooled  it  is  drawn  o£f 
into  another  tank  and  is  ready  for  use  in  nitrating. 

16.  IlitnUing  Processes. — Two  methods  of  nitration  are  used. 
The  first,  known  as  the  Thomson  displacement  process,  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  England  and  is  used  exclusively  at  the  Army 
powder  factory  at  Picatinny  Arsenal.  The  second,  known  as  the 
centrifugal  process,  is  used  generally  at  powder  factories. 

The  Displacement  Process. — In  this  process  the  cotton  is  nitrated 
in  earthenware  pans,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.    Four 
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Flo.  3.— Nitrating  Pm. 
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cl  these  pans  are  connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  single  nitrat- 
ing unit.  Each  unit  b  piped  so  that  it  may  be  filled  with  nitrating 
add  through  pipes  entering  at  the  bottom.  Spent  acid  is  drawn 
off  through  the  same  pipes  and  then  diverted  to  other  pipes  con* 
nected  with  the  ^>ent  add  tanks. 

The  pans  of  a  unit  are  first  filled  with  nitrating  add  which  has 
been  previously  heated  to  25^  or  30^  C. 

Each  unit  of  four  pans  is  covered  with  a  wooden  hood  provided 
with  doors  for  feeding  and  dipping  the  cotton.  The  proper  charge 
of  cotton  b  then  placed  in  each  pan  being  immediately  submerged 
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or  dipped  in  the  acid  by  means  of  a  fork.  Dipping  is  necessary  to 
prevent  excessive  fuming  and  heating.  During  this  process  of 
dipping  fumes  developed  under  the  hood  are  removed  by  an 
exhaust  fan  or  steam  jet  causing  draught  through  earthenware 
pipes  leading  from  the  hood  out  of  the  building. 

When  the  entire  charge  for  one  imit  has  been  dipped  water  is 
run  on  top  of  each  pan  to  a  depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  Since  it 
is  lighter  than  the  add  it  remains  on  top,  seals  the  pan,  and  pre- 
vents fuming.  The  wooden  hood  is  then  removed  to  another 
unit. 

The  charge  of  cotton  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid  for  one 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  nitration  is  complete. 

A  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  then  opened  and  the  acid 
is  allowed  to  run  out  into  the  spent  add  tank.  At  the  same  time 
water  is  allowed  to  run  on  top  of  the  pan  at  such  a  rate  as  to  keep 
it  filled  with  liquid.  There  is  found  to  be  not  much  mixture  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  acid.  As  the  acid  runs  out  it  passes 
through  a  vessel  containing  a  hydrometer  which  gives  its  specific 
gravity.  When  this  passes  a  certain  lower  limit  the  liquid  is 
allowed  to  run  into  a  sewer.  For  some  time  after,  this  water  b 
allowed  to  nm  through  the  cotton  in  the  pan,  thus  removing 
as  much  add  as  possible. 

The  Centrifugal  Process. — In  this  process  the  nitrating  is  done 
in  a  spedal  centrifugal  machine  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Stronger 
adds  are  used  than  in  the  previous  process  and  the  nitration  is 
completed  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  add  is  then  separated 
from  the  cotton  by  starting  the  machine.  In  a  few  minutes  all 
except  a  small  part  of  the  add  has  been  removed  from  the  cotton. 
To  prevent  the  cotton  from  catching  fire  when  ex|X)sed  to  the  air 
it  is  ''  drowned  "  in  water  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  machine  is 
stopped. 

17.  Boiling  Processes. — First  Bailing. — ^The  nitrated  cotton,  or 
nitrocellulose,  is  now  placed  in  large  wooden  tubs  with  perforated 
false  bottoms  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  washed  with  several  changes 
of  cold  and  hot  water,  the  water  being  heated  by  introducing 
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Fig.  4. — Nitrating  CentrifugaL 
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Fto.  s*— Preliminary  BoOinc  Tub. 
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Steam  tinder  the  false  bottom  so  that  it  may  not  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  nitrocellulose. 

Washing  removes  practically  all  acidity  from  the  outside  of 
the  nitrocellulose  fibers,  but  acidity  may  still  remain  in  the  hollow 
interior  of  the  fibers. 

Pulping  Process. — The  nitrocellulose  is  now  placed  in  a  pulping 
or  beating  machine,  similar  to  those  used  in  pulping  wood  fiber 
in  the  paper  industry.  (See  Fig.  6.)  Mixed  with  water  it  b  run 
through  this  machine  imtil  the  fibers  have  been  thoroughly  broken 
up  and  the  dried  pulp  has  a  mealy  appearance.  This  operation 
releases  whatever  acidity  may  have  remained  inside  the  fibers 
and  further  washing  to  entirely  remove  the  addity  is  necessary. 

Second  Boiling. — In  this  process  wooden  tubs  known  as 
"  poaching  tubs/'  provided  with  paddles  to  stir  the  mixture  of 
pulped  nitrocellulose  and  water,  are  used.  The  nitrocellulose  is 
washed  in  several  changes  of  hot  and  finally  in  several  changes  of 
cold  water,  the  paddles  being  kept  running  so  as  to  prevent  caking. 
(See  Fig.  7.) 

Wringing  OtU  of  the  Water. — The  wet  nitrocellulose  from  the 
poaching  tubs  is  now  passed  through  centrifugal  wringers  so  as 
to  remove  excess  of  water.  A  type  of  wringer  used  for  this  purpose 
is  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  After  passing  through  the  wringers  the 
nitrocellulose  contains  about  30%  water.  In  this  condition  it 
is  packed  in  boxes  and  stored  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  powder. 
At  this  stage  the  manufacture  of  the  nitrocellulose  is  complete 
and  the  manufacture  of  powder  begins.  At  each  of  the  preceding 
stages  chemical  or  other  tests  are  made  to  determine  whether  the 
nitrocellulose  complies  with  the  required  condition. 

i8.  Principle  Underiying  the  Manufacture  of  Smokeless  Powder 
from  Nitrocellulose. — The  nitrocellulose  of  smokeless  powders 
is  chemically  identical  except  in  per  cent  of  nitrogen  with  the  gim- 
cotton  used  as  a  high  explosive  and  the  nitroglycerine  of  nitro- 
glycerine powders  differs  not  at  all  chemically  from  the  nitro- 
glycerine used  as  a  high  explosive  in  its  liquid  form  or  absorbed 
in  Kieselguhr  to  form  dynamite.    It  is  well  known  that  any 
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attempt  to  fire  guncotton,  nitroglycerine,  or  dynamite  in  a  gun 
would  result  in  a  disastrous  explosion  and  it  may  not  at  first  be 
apparent  why  these  materials  in  the  form  of  smokeless  powder 
are  so  useful  and  reliable  propellants  for  projectiles.  The  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  the  different  physical  condition  of  the  substances. 
Guncotton  in  the  form  used  for  high  explosives,  even  though  it 
may  be  compressed  by  hydraulic  pressure  into  blocks,  is  relatively 
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Fig.  7. — ^Final  Bofling  or  Poaching  Tub. 

t.  body  of  tab.  wood.     t.  pttddl«  shaft.     3.  drive  gear.    4   drive  pQltey.    s. 
fUrring  jHilpcd  nitroceUulote  and  water. 
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porous,  so  that  when  a  small  portion  is  exploded  the  explosive 
wave  not  only  travels  throughout  the  rest  of  the  mass  of  the  gim- 
cotton  instead  of  over  its  surface  only,  but  travels  so  rapidly  that 
the  conversion  of  the  whole  into  gas  is  almost  instantaneous;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  nitroglycerine  in  its  ordinary  form.  In  the 
form  of  smokeless  powder,  however,  these  substances  are  so  dense 
and  tough  that  the  explosive  wave  cannot  travel  throughout  the 
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BUSS  but  must,  even  under  the  confinement  and  high  pressure 
fmfing  in  the  gun,  travel  over  the  surface  only,  and  this  also  at  a 
relatively  low  velocity.  The  result  is  that  smokeless  powder  bums 
progressively  and  relatively  slowly,  and  the  rate  of  combustion 
of  the  charge  may  be  controlled  by  varying  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
powder  grains  in  such  manner  as  to  control  not  only  the  initial 


Fio.  8.~ToIhurst  Centrifogal  Wringer. 


nrfaces  exposed  to  ignition  but  the  manner  in  which  this  siuface 
changes  as  the  charge  is  gradually  converted  into  gas. 

The  change  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  guncotton  alone 
or  the  mixture  of  guncotton  and  nitroglycerine  to  the  dense  and 
tough  form  required  for  smokeless  powder  is  readily  accomplished 
by  dissolving  the  substances  in  a  suitable  solvent  and  then  remov* 
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Fic.  9.— Tolhunt  Centrifugal  Wringer. 
Sectional  view  •hoving  method  of  diKh«Tsing  the  Bstcrial  from  the  bottom. 
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ing  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  solvent  by  drying  the  product.  This 
process,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder, 
is  called  colloiding,  and  the  dense,  tough,  and  horn-like  product 
obtained  is  called  the  colloid. 

19.  Dehydrating,  Mixing,  Blocking  and  Graining. — Dehydror 
Hon. — Smokeless  powder  is  a  colloid  formed  by  dissolving  nitro- 
cellulose in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol  and  subsequently  drying 
out  the  solvent.  Nitrocellulose  will  not  dissolve  in  the  ether- 
alcohol  solvent  unless  it  is  dry,  so  the  first  process  is  to  dehydrate 
the  nitrocellulose.  This  is  now  imiversally  done  by  slightly 
compressing  a  charge  of  wet  nitrocellulose  in  a  press  known  as  a 
dehydrating  press  and  then  forcing  alcohol  under  pressure  through 
it.  The  alcohol  drives  all  the  water  out  ahead  of  it  and  at  the  end 
of  the  operation  the  nitrocellulose  contains  alcohol  but  no  water. 
(See  Fig.  10.) 

A  weight  of  solvent  varying  from  80%  to  105%  of  the  dry 
weight  of  the  nitrocellulose  is  necessary  to  make  a  good  colloid. 
The  composition  of  the  solvent  is  64%  ether  and  36%  alcohol. 
On  this  basis  the  amount  of  alcohol  required  to  be  left  in  the  charge 
of  the  dehydrating  press  is  calculated  and  all  in  excess  is  pressed 
out.  What  remains  will  be  just  sufficient,  when  the  proper  amoimt 
of  ether  is  added,  to  make  the  required  weight  of  solvent.  The 
alcohol,  and  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  from  the  dehydrating 
press  is  saved  and  rectified  for  further  use. 

Mixing, — This  operation  is  carried  on  in  mixing  machines 
similar  to  those  used  in  bread  making.  The  blocks  of  nitrocellulose 
containing  alcohol,  as  they  are  received  from  the  dehydrating  press, 
are  broken  up  by  hand  and  placed  in  the  machine.  The  machine 
is  then  run  for  a  short  time  so  as  to  break  up  the  lumps,  after  which 
the  required  amount  of  ether  is  added.  Running  of  the  machine 
is  then  continued  until  a  satisfactory  colloid  is  obtained.  This  is 
determined  by  the  appearance  of  the  colloid  and  by  compressing 
it  in  the  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  ether  added  in  the  mixing  machines  there  is 
added  to  all  powder  .4  of  one  per  cent  of  diphenylamine.    This  is 
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Fic.  lo.-— Dehydrating  Press. 

I,  powder  cylinder.     >.  water  cytin'ler.     3.  slirling  he«d  (or  powder  cytioder.     4.  powder 
cytinder  piston.     5.   water  cylinder   piston.     6.   ptvton    rod.    7.   pcrforationt  (or   panage   of 


water  and  alcohol.  8.  pipe  leadinx  to  s(>cnt  alcohol  tank.  0.  funnel  for  catching  dript.  10, 
Alcohol  inlet  pipe  and  valve.  11.  perforated  Basket.  la,  toace  occupied  by  »^«  -•-  -'  — ' 
oottoQ  before  compreanoo.     13.  tpace  occupied  by  alcohol  before  compreaaioo. 
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a  weak  base,  It  prevents  the  development  of  acidity  in  the  finished 
powder  and  thus  increases  its  chemical  stability. 

For  small  arms  powder  i%  of  graphite  is  also  added  to  the 
colloid  in  the  mixers  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it.  It  has 
been  foimd  that  the  addition  of  graphite  to  small  arms  powder 
tends  to  lubricate  the  bore  and  prevent  metallic  fouling. 

Preliminary  Blocking  Press. — ^The  nitrocellulose  from  the  mix- 
ers is  next  taken  to  the  preliminary  blocking  press,  which  is  a  hy- 
draulic press  with  removable  head  similar  in  general  features  to 
the  dehydrating  press.  This  press  compresses  the  colloid  into  a 
solid  block  easily  handled. 

Macaroni  and  Final  Blocking  Press. — These  presses  are  com- 
bined in  one  machine.  The  object  of  the  macaroni  pres^  is  to  break 
up  lumps  in  the  colloid  and  to  thoroughly  distribute  the  solvent 
throughout  it.  A  wire-mesh  screen  is  placed  over  the  perforated 
head  of  this  press  for  the  purpose  of  catching  grit  or  other  foreign 
matter  as  well  as  such  insoluble  nitrocellulose  as  may  be  present. 
This  screen  is  changed  at  each  operation  of  the  press. 

The  final  blocking  press,  directly  underneath  the  macaroni 
press,  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  colloid  again  into  the  form 
of  a  block  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  for  htodling  and  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  solvent. 

Graining  Press  and  Cutting  Machine. — The  former  is  a  hori- 
zontal hydraulic  press  arranged  for  pressing  the  block  of  colloid 
from  the  final  blocking  press  through  a  die  machined  to  give 
the  proper  cross-section  to  the  grain.  The  press  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  II  and  a  die  for  12-in.  powder  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12. 

For  making  powders  of  small  granulation,  as  for  instance  30 
cal.  powder,  a  large  number  of  dies  is  required  and  these  may  be 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  13. 

When  a  single  die  is  used  the  string  of  powder  coming  from  the 
die  is  led  directly  to  the  powder-cutting  machine  where  it  is  cut 
mto  grains  of  suitable  length. 

In  making  dies  for  the  graining  press  and  in  setting  the  length 
of  cut  on  the  cutting  machine  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  shrink- 
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Fig.  II. — Graining  Press. 

I.  water  cylinder,  a.  piston.  3.  powder  cylinder.  4.  wpmc9  for  powder  colloid,  s*  powder 
cylinder  head.  6.  locking  ring  for  need.  7,  threaded  hole  for  powder  die.  8.  connectiaf 
rode  between  powder  and  water  cylinders.     9t  withdrawn  position  of  piston. 
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Fic.  I  a. — Die  for  Graining  Powder. 

I.  body,  steel.  9.  perforated  plate  for  holding  wires.  3.  wires  for  maldnc  perforatioBS 
In  grain.  4.  water  jacket,  s.  inlet  and  outlet  for  water  used  for  cooling  die  while  running 
powder.     6.  closing  screw  for  water  jacket. 
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age  of  the  powder  on  drying  of  solvent.  With  the  percentage  of 
solvent  ordinarily  used 'shrinkage  amounts  to  about  30%  on  the 
diameter  of  the  die  and  10%  on  the  length  of  cut. 

20.  Diying,  Solvent  Recovery  and  Blending. — Drying  Powder. 
As  the  powder  comes  from  the  graining  machine  it  contains  from 
40%  to  50%  of  solvent.  Before  the  powder  can  be  used  the  solvent 
must  be  dried  out  so  as  to  leave  not  over  7%  for  the  largest  granu- 


Fio.  13. — Die  Holder  for  Small  Arms  Die. 

t,  body.     2,  threads  for  screwing  die  into  press.     3.  end   closing  plug.      4,  hollow  part 
into  which  colloid  is  pressed.     5.  holes  for  small  arms  powder  dies. 
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Fig.  13a. — Small  Arms  Powder  Die. 

X,  body.     3,  hardened  bushing.     3.  pin  holder.     4,  pin.     5.  thread  for  screwing  into  die 

holder. 


lations  and  not  over  2.5%  for  the  smallest  granulations.  Drying 
is  done  in  two  operations;  in  the  first  the  solvent  is  recovered; 
in  the  second  the  solvent  is  allowed  to  escape. 

Solvent  Recovery  Process. — The  powder  from  the  cutter  is  placed 
in  perforated  metal  baskets  which  are  placed  in  sealed  boxes 
(see  Fig.  14),  arranged  with  steam  coils  and  cold  water  or  brine 
coils.  Warm  air  from  the  steam  coils  passes  through  the  powder, 
evaporating  the  solvent,  thence  over  the  brine  coils  where  the 
solvent  is  condensed  and  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
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Solvent  recovery  boxes  are  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  38^ 
C.  The  powder  is  allowed  to  remain  in' these  boxes  for  several 
days  or  until  the  percentage  of  solvent  in  it  is  reduced  to  12% 
or  is%. 

Dry-houses. — ^When  the  solvent  has  been  reduced  to  12%  or 
15%  ui  the  solvent  recovery  process  it  is  no  longer  profitable  to 
continue  the  process,  as  the  value  of  the  solvent  saved  no  longer 
pays  for  the  expense  of  the  operation.  The  percentage  of  solvent 
is  then  reduced  to  that  required  in  finished  powder  by  placing 


Fic.  14.— Solvent  Recovery  Box. 

I.  body  of  box.  wood,  a,  tpace  occupied  by  powder  in  metal  boxes.  3.  wire  meeh  floor. 
4.  cover.  5.  band  hole.  6.  water  aeals:  trotisht  are  filled  with  water  to  prevent  eacape  d 
solvent.  7.  steam  pipes.  8,  cold  water  or  brine  pipes.  9.  baffle  for  making  uniform  csrcol*- 
tion  of  heat.     10.  recovered  vol  vent  pipe. 

the  powder  in  dry-houses  in  which  no  attempt  is  made  to  save  the 
remaining  solvent. 

Dry-houses  for  cannon  powder  usuaUy  contain  a  series  of  bins 
with  mesh  bottoms  and  sometimes  mesh  sides  as  well.  Heat  may 
be  furnished  by  blowing  heated  air  into  the  building  or  by  steam 
coils  placed  under  the  bins,  or  around  the  walls  of  the  room.  Dry- 
houses  are  usually  kept  at  a  temperature  of  40^-43°  C.  Tempera- 
tures as  high  as  50°  C.  have  been  tried,  but  high  temperatures  tend 
to  make  the  powder  brittle.    The  time  required  to  dry  ranges 
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from  fifteen  days  for  .30  cal.  powder  to  three  months  or  more  for 
i2-m.  powder. 

Blending  and  Boxing,— In  order  to  obtain  as  great  uniformity 
in  ballistics  as  possible  it  has  been  foimd  necessary  to  thoroughly 
blend  all  the  powder  of  a  lot  before 
it  is  sent  to  the  service.  For  cannon 
powder  this  is  now  generally  done  by 
placing  the  entire  lot  of  powder  in  the 
topmost  of  a  series  of  bins  shown  dia- 
grammatically  in  Fig.  15,  and  succes- 
sively allowing  it  to  run  by  gravity  to 
the  bins  below.  The  entire  lot  is  run 
to  the  middle  bin  before  it  is  started 
into  the  bottom  bin,  and  the  entire  lot 
is  run  into  the  bottom  bin  before  pow- 
der is  drawn  off  and  packed  in  boxes. 

'  For  small-arms  powder  or  other 
powder  of  very  small  granulation  blend- 
ing is  usually  done  by  placing  the  i)Ow- 
der  in  a  large  tank  which,  when  half 
full  of  powder,  is  slowly  rotated. 

Small  arms  powder  is  always  "glazed" 
by  placing  loose  graphite  in  the  blend- 
ing tank.  It  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  glaze  this  powder  to  make 
it  work  properly  in  the  automatic 
loading  machines  used  for  loading  car- 
tridges. 

Powder  is  boxed  in  wooden  boxes 
metal  lined  and  provided  with  lids  so 
arranged  as  to  be  air-tight.  It  has 
been  found  that  powder  keeps  longer 
and  gives  more  imiform  ballistics  when 

thus  boxed  than  when  exposed  to  circulation  of  air  which  may 
contain  varying  amounts  of  moisture. 


Fig.  15. — Diagrammatic 

Sketch    of    Powder 

Blending  Bin. 

I.  upper  bin.  a*  middle 
bin.  3.  lower  bin.  4. 
chute  from  which  pow- 
der is  drawn  and  packed. 
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Proof  and  Care  of  Smokeless  Powder  and  Other  Explosives 

2Z.  Detenninatioii  of  Moisture  and  Volatiles.— As  has  been 
stated,  chemical  tests  are  made  at  each  stage  during  the  process 
of  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  to  determine  whether  the 
product  complies  with  the  specifications.  During  the  process  of 
drying  tests  are  made  to  determine  the  percentage  of  residual 
solvent  and  moisture,  generally  referred  to  as  moisture  and  vola- 
tiles, remaining  in  the  powder. 

It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  each  size  of  granulation 
will  retain  a  certain  definite  percentage  of  moisture  and  volatiles 
better  than  a  higher  or  lower  percentage.  For  instance,  a  12-in. 
powder  will  retain  6.5%  of  moisture  and  volatiles  very  well  under 
service  conditions,  whereas  were  the  powder  originally  dried  to  4% 
M  and  V,  it  would  probably  absorb  moisture  if  ever  exposed  to  it, 
and  were  the  powder  originally  dried  to  8%  M  and  V,  it  would  lose 
solvent  in  service. 

A  3-in.  powder,  a  smaller  granulation  than  12-in.,  will  retain 
35%  to  4%  M  and  V  very  well,  but  if  it  were  dried  to  6%  M  and 
V,  it  would  lose  solvent  readily  in  service. 

For  this  reason  the  amount  of  moisture  and  volatiles  allowed  in 
the  finished  powder  is  specified  and  is  larger  for  large  granulations 
than  for  small  granulations.  When  the  powder  reaches  the  re* 
quired  percentage  of  moisture  and  volatiles  for  the  particular 
granulation,  it  is  removed  from  the  dry  houses. 

22.  Special  Tests  for  Stability. — Tests  for  stability  are  made 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  powder,  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  each  lot  and  at  regular  intervals  as  long  as  the  lot  remains 
in  service. 

KI  Starch  Paper  Test. — This  is  applied  to  the  finished  nitro- 
cellulose during  the  manufacture  of  powder.  The  sample  after 
being  properly  prepared  and  dried  is  heated  to  65.5^  C.  in  a  glass 
tube  in  which  is  inserted  a  piece  of  paper  impregnated  with  potas- 
sium iodide  and  starch. 

The  test  is  measured  by  the  length  of  time  required  to  discolor 
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the  paper.  The  specifications  require  that  the  paper  shall  not  be 
discolored  in  less  than  thirty-five  minutes. 

German  Test, — In  this  test  the  sample  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube 
with  prepared  "  methyl-violet  "  paper  and  heated  at  135°  C.  The 
test  ends  when  the  methyl- violet  paper  turns  salmon  pink.  This 
test  is  applied  both  to  the  finished  nitrocellulose  and  to  the  finished 
powder.  If  applied  to  the  nitrocellulose  the  time  of  the  test  must 
be  at  least  35  minutes  and  if  applied  to  powder  the  time  of  the  test 
must  be  at  least  one  hour  and  the  sample  must  not  explode  in  less 
than  five  hours. 

Ordnance  Department  115^  C.  Test, — ^This  test  which  is  applied 
only  to  finished  powder  consists  in  exposing  whole  grains  of  the 
powder  to  a  temperature  of  115°  C.  for  a  period  of  eight  hours  each 
day  for  six  days  and  noting  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  samples.  The 
loss  in  weight  must  be  less  than  the  limit  specified  for  each  size  of 
granulation. 

Surveillance  Test  at  65,5^  C, — This  test  is  applied  only  to  finished 
powder  and  consists  in  placing  samples  in  sealed  bottles  in  a 
magazine  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  65.5°  C.  The  test 
ends  when  red  nitrous  fumes  appear  in  the  bottle.  The  minimum 
time  of  the  appearance  of  these  fumes  is  specified  for  each  size  of 
granulation,  being  smaller  for  small  granulations  than  for  large 
granulations. 

Tests  for  Stability  of  Powder  in  Service, — The  preceding  tests 
relating  to  finished  powder  are  made  inmiediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  a  lot  After  the  lot  is  in  the'service  it  is  in  general  not 
possible  to  conduct  tests  at  other  than  magazine  temperature.  The 
methyl-violet  paper  test  is  now  prescribed  for  all  powder  in  the 
service.  It  consists  of  placing  a  sample  of  the  powder  in  a  sealed 
bottle  with  a  piece  of  methyl-violet  paper  and  storing  it  in  the 
magazine  near  the  powder  under  test.  If  loss  in  color  of  the  paper 
does  not  occur  in  less  than  thirty  days  the  test  is  considered  satis- 
factory. If  a  sample  gives  a  test  in  less  than  thirty  days  the  test 
should  be  repeated  on  a  new  sample  from  the  same  lot. 

New  test  papers  are  placed  in  the  sample  bottles  each  month 
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and  new  samples  are  selected  at  three  or  six  month  intervals.  If 
a  powder  shows  unsatisfactory  stability  by  this  test  it  is  segrq^ated 
from  the  other  lots  on  hand  and  samples  are  sent  to  a  laboratory 
to  be  subjected  to  the  stability  tests  previously  described. 

23.  Measurement  of  Grains.  Physical  Test — ^In  order  that 
the  proper  ballistic  results  may  be  obtained  a  particular  size  of 
granulation  of  powder  is  required  for  each  gim.  It  was  noted  that 
a  large  shrinkage  occurs  in  the  grain  during  the  process  of  drying 
after  granulation.  To  determine  whether  the  right  size  of  granu- 
lation is  obtained  after  drying  careful  measurements  are  made  on 
30  grains  selected  at  random  from  the  lot  under  consideration.  It 
will  be  shown  later  that  the  most  important  dimension  of  a  grain 
is  the  least  burning  thickness  or  the  web  thickness.  The  mean 
result  of  the  measurements  of  this  dimension  must  be  nearly  the 
web  thickness  prescribed  for  the  gim.  In  addition  the  variation 
of  individual  measurements  from  the  mean  must  not  be  great, 
that  is  the  grains  must  be  as  imiform  as  possible. 

Physical  Test. — ^When  a  gun  is  fired  the  powder  grains  before 
bemg  completely  consumed  are  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure 
of  the  powder  gases  in  the  gim.  In  addition  they  may  be  thrown 
violently  against  the  walls  of  the  gim  or  base  of  the  projectile.  If 
the  grains  are  brittle  they  may  be  broken  mto  pieces  and  thus 
expose  a  larger  surface  of  powder  for  burning.  This  increased 
burning  surface  will  cause  a  more  rapid  evolution  of  gas  and  there- 
fore higher  pressures  in  the  gun.  Since  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
same  number  of  grains  would  break  at  each  round,  irrq^ulax  and 
possibly  dangerous  pressures  might  be  obtained. 

To  insure  that  the  grains  have  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
the  pressure  and  blows  to  which  they  are  subjected  a  physical  test 
is  prescribed.  A  number  of  grains  are  prepared  by  cutting  off 
the  ends  so  that  they  form  cylinders  whose  lengths  equal  the  diam- 
eters. Each  of  these  cylinders  is  then  slowly  compressed  endwise 
between  parallel  surfaces  until  a  crack  appears  on  the  cylindrical 
surface.  The  amount  of  compression  when  the  crack  appears 
must  not  be  less  than  35%  of  the  original  length  of  the  cylinder. 
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Another  test  consists  in  dropping  a  weight  on  grains  from  a 
height  which  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  granulation.  The  num- 
ber of  grains  broken  by  the  falling  weight  must  be  below  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  niunber  tested. 

24.  Ballistic  Test — ^This  is  the  final  test  before  the  acceptance 
of  a  lot  of  powder.  For  cannon  powders  a  number  of  roimds  are 
fired  in  the  gim  for  which  the  lot  of  powder  is  intended,  the  charge 
being  increased  for  successive  rounds  until  a  muzzle  velocity  equal 
to  or  greater  than  that  required  in  the  gun  is  obtained,  or  until 
the  maximum  pressure  prescribed  for  the  gim  is  reached. 

The  maximum  pressures  and  muzzle  velocities  are  plotted  as 
functions  of  the  charge  and  the  charge  required  to  give  the  specified 
muzzle  velocity  is  determined.  Three  rounds  are  then  fired  with 
this  charge.  The  difference  between  the  muzzle  velocities  for  any 
two  of  these  three  rounds  must  not  be  greater  than  2%  of  the  mean 
velocity,  and  similarly  the  difference  between  any  two  maximum 
pressures  of  the  group  must  not  be  greater  than  10%  of  the  mean 
maximum  pressure.  For  guns  of  less  than  3  ins.  caliber  these 
allowed  variations  are  increased  25%. 

The  muzzle  velocity  must  be  obtained  with  a  maximum  pres- 
sure not  greater  than  that  specified  for  the  gun. 

Both  the  pressure  and  velocity  curves  must  be  as  smooth  as 
possible,  especially  there  must  be  no  abnormally  rapid  increase  in 
the  pressure  for  an  increase  in  the  charge. 

For  proof  of  .30-caliber  powders  the  charge  for  the  required 
velocity,  2700  ft.  per  second,  is  first  determined  by  firing  a  number 
of  rounds  as  for  cannon  powder.  Forty  consecutive  rounds  are 
then  fired  for  velocity.  The  mean  variation  from  the  mean 
velocity  must  not  exceed  8  ft.  per  second,  and  the  extreme  varia- 
tion from  the  mean  velocity  must  not  exceed  40  ft.  per  second. 
Ten  rounds  are  -fired  for  pressure.  The  maximum  pressure  must 
not  exceed  50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  for  any  round. 

25.  Effect  of  Moisture. — If  smokeless  powder  is  exposed  to 
a  damp  atmosphere  it  will  gradually  absorb  moisture.  Decomposi- 
tion of  powder,  which  is  an  oxidation  process,  is  facilitated  by  mois- 
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ture,  hence  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  powder  protected  from 
damp  air.  Besides  accelerating  the  decomposition  of  powder, 
the  absorption  of  moisture  affects  the  ballistics,  the  usual  effect 
being  to  lower  the  muzzle  velocity  and  maximum  pressure  for  a 
given  charge.  To  protect  against  moisture,  powder  stored  in  bulk 
is  packed  in  metal  boxes  or  in  wooden  boxes  metal  lined,  each  with 
lids  supplied  with  rubber  gaskets  which  are  made  air-tight. 

Powder  stored  in  the  form  for  propelling  charges  for  cannoDi 
that  is,  charges  put  up  in  cartridge  bags,  is  also  packed  in  air- 
tight  metal  containers. 

Powder  assembled  in  fixed  ammunition  would  appear  to  be 
fairly  well  protected  from  moisture  by  the  cartridge  case,  but 
ever  here  some  dampness  may  enter  the  powder  through  the 
imperfectly  sealed  joint  between  the  cartridge  case  and  the  pro- 
jectile, or  dampness  may  enter  the  primer  composition  and  the  time 
fuse  composition.  To  prevent  these  possibilities  each  round  of 
fixed  ammunition  is  packed  in  a  hermeticaUy  sealed  metal  container 
from  which  it  is  not  removed  until  shortly  before  use.  Each  com- 
plete round  of  semi-fixed  ammunition  is  likewise  packed  in  a  her- 
metically sealed  container. 

Efeci  of  Moisture  on  Other  Explosives. — ^Black  powder  also 
readily  absorbs  moisture.  An  unusual  amount  of  moisture  may 
entirely  destroy  its  explosive  properties.  Black  powder  is  stored 
in  iron  barrels  with  tightly  dosed  covers. 

Guncotton  is  made  less  sensitive  to  explosion  by  moisture  and 
for  this  reason  is  usually  stored  wet.  When  in  this  condition  it 
requires  a  stronger  primer  to  effect  its  detonation  but  it  does  not 
lose  in  explosive  force. 

Explosive  D  does  not  readily  absorb  moisture.  Such  moisture 
as  it  may  absorb  does  not  effect  its  stability  or  explosive  force, 
but  increases  the  difficulty  of  complete  detonation.  Explosive  D 
is  packed  in  double  paper  bags  placed  in  wooden  kegs. 

26.  Effect  of  High  Temperature.— 5/(?rflg^.— Smokeless  powder 
deteriorates  much  more  rapidly  at  a  high  temperature  than  at  a 
low  temperature.    This  is  especially  so  if  moisture  has  access  to 
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die  powder.  Great  variations  in  temperature  should  be  avoided 
because  the  resultant  changes  m  the  dimensions  of  the  metal  con- 
tainers may  develop  leaks.  By  causing  a  di£ference  in  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  inside  and  outside  of  the  containers,  changes  in  the 
temperature  tend  to  cause  alternate  drawing  in  and  expulsion  of 
the  air  through  these  leaks,  the  moisture  in  the  air  drawn  in  being 
absorbed  by  the  powder. 

Magazines. — ^To  avoid  the  bad  effects  due  to  moisture  and  high 
temperature,  powder  should  be  stored  in  magazines  or  other 
storage  places  not  subject  to  these  conditions.  Preferably  the  walls 
of  the  building  should  be  thick  and  the  roof  well  insulated  against 
the  beat  of  the  sun.  The  building  should  admit  of  proper  ventila- 
ti<»n,  which  should  be  under  such  control  that  air  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted where  it  would  result  in  condensation  of  moisture  in  the 
magazine.  Powder  or  ammunition  boxes  should  be  raised  off  the 
flour  and  should  be  separated  from  each  other  so  as  to  pennit  of 
free  circulation  of  the  air. 

Preparation  of  Propelling  Charges 

27.  Fonns  of  Prcpelling  Chaiges.— Guns  are  loaded  either  with 
fixed,  semi-fixed  or  separate  loading  ammunition. 

Fixed  ammunition  is  that  in  which  the  cartridge  case,  the  pro- 
peHing  charge  and  the  projectile  are  assembled  and  loaded  into 
the  gun  at  the  same  time.  All  of  our  guns  below  5  ins.  in  caliber, 
including  the  .jo-cal.  rifle  use  fixed  anununition.  In  fixed  ammuni- 
tioD  the  powder  charge  is  placed  loose  in  the  cartridge  case,  the  latter 
being  filled  if  necessary  by  packing  paper,  excelsior,  or  felt  next 
to  the  projectile  so  as  to  hold  the  charge  in  contact  with  the  primer. 
In  some  fixed  ammunition  a  brass  diaphragm  is  soldered  to  the  inside 
of  the  case  above  the  powder  to  hold  the  powder  against  the  primer 
and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  moisture. 

The  igniting  charge  of  black  powder  is  included  m  the  primer 
vhkh  is  inserted  in  the  head  of  the  case.  In  some  fixed  ammuni- 
tion an  additional  charge  of  igniting  powder  is  used  in  which  case 
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it  is  contained  between  two  disks  of  quilted  crinoline  at  the  forward 
end  of  the  charge. 

Semi-fixed  ammunition  is  that  in  which  the  propelling  charge 
is  contained  in  a  cartridge  case  not  attached  to  the  projectile. 


Fio.  i6. — Cartridge  Case  for  6-m.  Field  Howitzer. 

I.  fint  lone  powder  bag.    2,  second  sone  powder  bag.    3.  third  sone  powder  bag.    4,  igniting 
charge.     5,  brass  diaphragm.    6,  fiUing  material,  excelsior  or  fdt. 

Semi-fixed  ammunition  is  used  in  our  service  in  field  howitzers  in 
wliicJi  three  weights  of  propelling  charges  are  used  in  order  to  obtain 
the  three  zones  of  fire  necessary  for  high-angle  fire  with  these 
howitzers.  The  full  propelling  charge  consisting  of  three  bags 
of  powder  is  assembled  in  the  case  when  the  anununition  is  made 
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up  and  the  charge  is  the  one  for  the  third  zone.  In  case  it  is  desired 
to  fire  in  the  second  or  first  zone,  one  or  two  bags,  respectively, 
are  removed,  and  the  removal  is  facilitated  by  having  the  cartridge 
case  separate  from  the  projectile. 

The  same  primer  is  used  as  in  fixed  ammunition,  and  in  some 
cases  an  additional  igniting  charge  is  attached  to  the  second  zone 
charge. 

The  case  is  sealed  by  a  brass  diaphragm  soldered  to  the  forward 
end  by  means  of  a  soldering  strip  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
easily  removable  in  case  it  is  desired  to  change  the  charge  by 
removing  one  or  two  of  the  bags.  The  cartridge  case  for  the  6-in. 
field  howitzer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  i6. 

Separate  loading  ammimition  includes  all  that  in  which  the 
propelling  charge,  in  bags,  is  placed  directly  in  the  chamber  of 
the  gun. 

Practically  all  of  our  guns  s  ins.  and  above  in  caliber  use  sepa- 
rate loading  ammunition.  The  number  of  separate  bags  used  for 
each  propelling  charge  is  so  adjusted  that  the  weight  of  each  is 
not  greater  than  can  be  readily  handled  by  one  man.  In  the  12-in. 
.gun  the  charge,  weighing  about  270  lbs.,  is  held  in  four  bags,  while 
in  the  lo-in.  gun  the  charge,  weighing  155  lbs.,  is  held  in  two  bags. 

28.  Cartridge  Bags. — These  bags  are  made  of  special  raw  silk 
and  are  sewed  with  silk  thread.  The  ends  of  each  bag  are  double 
and  between  the  two  pieces  at  each  end  is  placed  an  igniting  charge 
of  black  powder  quilted  in  squares  of  about  2  ins.  on  a  side  and  uni- 
formly spread  over  the  surface.  The  bags  are  filled  by  opening  a 
seam  at  one  end.  After  filling,  the  seam  is  sewed  up  and  the  bag  is 
made  tight  around  the  charge  by  lacing  drawn  through  two  pleats 
on  the  exterior.  (See  Fig.  17.)  The  bags  for  large-caliber  guns 
are  reenforced  so  as  to  prevent  bulging  by  sewing  a  central  core 
of  cartridge  bag  material  to  the  two  ends  on  the  inside  of  the  bag. 
Wings  extending  from  this  central  core  are  sewed  to  the  sides. 

Flareback. — While  bags  made  of  cotton  cloth  sometimes  leave 
burning  fragments  in  the  bore  after  firing,  bags  made  of  raw  silk 
either   burn  up  completely  or  the  fire  on  any  parts  which  may 
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reuiain  unburned  goes  out  immediately.  The  gas  from  smokeless 
powder  is  explosive  providing  sufficient  oxygen  or  air  is  added  to  it. 
It  is  thus  possible,  when  the  breech  of  a  gun  is  opened  immediately 
after  firing,  that  enough  air  may  enter  the  bore  to  form  with  the 
gas  still  iA  the  bore  an  explosive  mixture  which  may  be  ignited 
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Fig.  17. — Sections  of  Powder  Charge  for  Heavy  Guns. 
I.  bag  filled  and  ready  for  Imdng.    a.  bag  laced.    3.  bag  laced  and  supplied  with  protector  cape. 

by  a  piece  of  burning  cartridge  bag.  An  explosion  of  this  nature 
is  known  as  a  flareback.  A  flareback  may  also  occur,  especially 
in  rapid  firing,  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  gas  remaining 
in  the  bore  causing  a  spontaneous  explosion  as  soon  as  the  breach 
is  opened.  Guns  mounted  in  turrets  are  now  provided  with  an 
arrangement  by  which  a  jet  of  air  is  blown  into  the  gun  from  the 
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breech  end  as  soon  as  the  breech  is  opened,  thus  driving  from  the 
muzzle  any  gas  which  might  form  an  explosive  mixture  as  well 
as  any  unbumt  pieces  of  cartridge  cloth. 

29.  Central  Core  Igniting  Charge. — In  the  bags  for  5-  and  6-in. 
guns  and  in  the  base  charges  for  12-in.  mortars,  the  central  core  is 
made  hollow  and  contains  some  of  the  igniting  charge.  The  cen- 
tral disposition  of  the  igniting  charge  gives  more  imiform  ignition 
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Fig.  i8. — Bags  for  Base  Charge  and  Increment  Charge  for  12-in.  Mortar. 


of  the  smokeless  powder  charge  and  consequently  more  uniform 
muzzle  velocity.  It  is  likely  that  a  similar  disposition  of  the 
igniting  charge  will  be  made  for  other  guns  using  separate  loading 
ammimition.  Greater  advantage  is  obtained  from  the  central 
disposition  of  the  igniting  charge  providing  the  entire  smokeless 
powder  charge  is  placed  in  a  single  bag.  If  the  single  bag  is  adopted 
for  large  caliber  guns,  special  arrangements  will  have  to  be  made 
for  handling  the  charge.  It  is  probable  that  the  charge  made  up 
in  a  single  bag  will  be  kept  in  a  cylindrical  metal  container  with 
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lyiBff  Strip* 

M'*apart 


removable  lids  at  both  ends.  The  contamer  will  be  brought  to 
the  gun  on  a  truck  similar  to  the  shot  truck  and,  after  removing 
both  lids,  the  charge  will  be  ranuned  through  the  container  into  the 
gun. 

I2'ln.  Mortar  Charges. — ^In  the  12-in.  mortar,  the  field  of  fire  is 

divided  into  from  6  to  9  zones, 
each  requiring  a  different  muzzle 
velocity  and  some  requiring  a 
projectile  of  different  weight. 
A  different  charge  is  therefore 
required  for  each  zone.  To 
permit  a  change  of  anmiunition 
from  one  zone  to  another,  mor- 
tar charges  as  made  up  consist 
of  base  charges  and  one  or  two 
increments  for  each  base  charge. 
(See  Fig.  18.)  Each  base  charge 
is  in  a  single  bag,  and  each  in- 
crement, when  used,  is  in  a 
single  bag  tied  to  the  forward 
end  of  the  base  charge  by 
means  of  ribbons  of  cartridge 
cloth  sewed  to  the  base  charge 
bag.  The  increments  are  small 
compared  with  the  base  charge. 
By  removing  one  or  two  in- 
crements from  the  charge  as 
made  up,  we  obtain  the  charges 
for  the  next  two  lower  zones. 

In  order  to  make  mortar 
charges  containing  increment 
charges  more  rigid  for  handling,  four  rods  of  smokeless  pK)wder  the 
length  of  the  entire  charge  are  passed  through  loops  of  cartridge  cloth 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  base  charge  bag  and  90°  apart  on  the 
circxmiference.    These  rods  prevent  the  increment  charges  from 


Flc.  19. — 12-in.  Mortar  Bag  Showing  Rods 
of  Powder  for  Increasing  Rigidity. 
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slipping  sidewise  on  the  base  charge  and  add  rigidity  to  the  entire 
charge.    (Fig.  19.) 

30.  Blank  Charge. — Blank  charges  are  used  in  maneuvers  and 
for  salutes.  Smokeless  powder  in  the  form  used  in  service  charges 
is  not  suitable  for  blank  charges  because  the  pressure  developed 
is  as  a  rule  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  powder  to  bum  up,  and  the 
report  is  not  nearly  as  loud  as  that  obtained  with  service  charges. 
There  have  been  a  nxunber  of  cases,  however,  where  dangerously 
high  pressures  have  been  obtained  with  smokeless  powder  blank 
charges.  On  accoimt  of  the  irregular  action  of  smokeless  powder 
when  used  in  blank  charges,  black  powder  is  generally  used  foi 
this  purpose,  though  successful  results  have  been  obtained  with  a 
special  smokeless  powder  known  as  Thorn  maneuver  powder. 

This  powder  is  granulated  in  cross-shaped  disks,  is  of  low  den- 
sity and  has  the  appearance  of  blotting  paper.  Good  results  have 
also  been  pbtained  with  the  shavings  of  ordinary  smokeless  powder 
obtained  by  turning  down  rods  of  the  latter  in  a  lathe. 


CHAPTER  n 
THEORY  OF  EXPLOSIVES 

Determination  of  Quantity  of  Heat  at  Constant  Pressxtre 

31.  Object  of  Theoretical  Calculatioiis. — ^The  general  considera- 
tions as  to  the  action  of  explosives  enunciated  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  I,  together  with  certain  principles  of  thermo-chemistry 
to  be  stated,  enable  us  to  calculate  the  effects  produced  by  explosives 
when  the  chemical  reaction  on  explosion  is  known. 

The  reaction  can  in  many  cases  be  predicted  from  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  explosive  and  can  in  all  cases  be  determined 
by  chemical  analysis  of  the  products  of  explosion. 

Theoretical  calculations  enable  us  to  compare  proposed  explo- 
sives with  others  whose  properties  are  known  and  thus  to  obtain 
information  concerning  them  which  could  be  experimentally  deter- 
mined only  by  a  series  of  expensive  tests.  The  principles  to  be 
determined  apply  both  to  low  and  to  high  explosives. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  French  units  will  be  used  in  this 
discussion. 

Definitions  of  terms  used  in  thermo-chemistry  will  first  be  given. 

Molugram. — ^This  term  is  used  to  designate  a  weight  of  as 
many  grams  as  there  are  units  in  the  molecular  weight  of  the 
substance  considered.  Thus,  the  molecular  weight  of  COa  is  44. 
The  molugram  of  CO2  is  therefore  44  grams. 

The  molugram  of  a  mixture  has  a  weight  in  grams  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  molecular  weights  of  as  many  molecules  of  each  con- 
stituent as  appear  in  the  formula  for  the  mixture.    Thus  the. 
molugram  of  2CoH2(N02)30H+NH4N03  is  538  grams. 

Thermal  Unii. — The  thermal  unit  is  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperatiure  of  a  unit  weight  of  water  from  the  standard 
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temperature  to  one  degree  of  the  thermometer  above  that  tempera- 
ture. 

There  are  two  thermal  units  in  general  use,  the  calorie  and  the 
British  thermal  unit  or  B.T.U. 

Calorie. — ^A  small  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  i  gram  of  water  (i  cubic  centimeter),  from 
o°  to  1°  C.    A  large  calorie  is  looo  small  calories. 

British  Tkermal  Unit.— The  B.T.U.  is  the  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  i  lb.  of  water  from  the  freezing  point  to  i®  F.  above 
that  point. 

Exothermic  and  Endothermic  Reactions. — ^An  exothermic  reac- 
tion gives  off  heat.  An  endothermic  reaction  absorbs  heat. 
Since  heat  must  be  supplied  to  the  latter  to  cause  it  to  take  place, 
endothermic  reactions  are  not  as  usual  as  exothermic  reactions. 

32.  Practical  Determination  of  the  Quantity  of  Heat. — ^The 
quantity  of  heat  given  off  by  an  explosive  may  be  measured  experi- 
mentally by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  calorimeter,  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  20. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  strong  steel  bomb  i  closed  by  a 
screw  cap  5  and  containing  a  cup  4  holding  the  explosive  to  be 
experimented  with.  The  end  of  the  insulated  wire  6  which  carries 
the  current  for  firing  the  explosive,  is  grounded  on  the  cup  4  by 
a  fine  iron  wire  which  is  heated  sufficiently  on  passage  of  the 
current  to  fire  the  explosive.  A  needle  valve  7  permits  oxygen 
under  pressure  to  be  drawn  into  the  bomb,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
firing  of  the  explosive,  or  permits  the  products  of  combustion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  bomb  for  analysis.  The  bomb  is  placed  in  a 
double-walled  vessel  3  filled  with  water  and  having  an  air  space 
between  the  walls.  The  second  large  vessel  surrounding  the  double- 
walled  vessel  is  also  sometimes  filled  with  water  to  prevent  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  around  the  double-walled  vessel.  For  the 
same  reason  the  outside  vessel  is  covered  with  felt,  11. 

When  the  explosive  is  fired  the  resulting  heat  is  communicated 
to  the  water  surrounding  the  bomb,  causing  a  rise  in  temperature. 
In  order  that  the  heat  may  be  as  imiformly  distributed  throughout 
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Fig.  20. — Calorimeter. 

I,  itaelbomb.    a.  outside  vrnel.    3.  double- walled  vessel.   4.  cup  for  holdtog  ezploihFib  f, 
of  bomb.    6.  ignitioQ  wire.    7.  needle  valvt.    8.  9,  10.  stirriog  apparmtut.    11,  fdt  ctn 
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the  water  as  possible  a  stirring  apparatus  8,  9  and  10  is  provided. 
After  the  explosion  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  read  at  half 
minute  intervals  until  it  reaches  a  maximum.  The  weight  of  water 
in  the  vessel  and  its  rise  in  temperature  being  known,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  heat  that  has  been  commimicated  to  the 
water.  After  correction  has  been  made  for  loss  of  heat  to  the 
bomb  and  vessel,  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  by  the 
explosive. 

33.  Heats  of  Formation. — ^The  heat  liberated  or  absorbed  per 
molugram  when  a  compound  is  formed  from  its  elements  is  known 
as  the  heat  of  formation  of  the  compound.  By  the  use  of  the  calor- 
imeter and  by  application  of  the  principle  given  in  the  next  article, 
the  heats  of  formation  of  most  chemical  compounds  have  been 
determined.  A  number  of  them  are  tabulated  in  Table  V  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  In  the  tabulated  heats  of  formation  it  is  assumed 
that  the  compounds  and  their  elements  were  both  brought  to  15°  C. 
and  that  the  reaction  took  place  at  constant  (atmospheric)  pressure. 
It  will  be  shown  that  the  heat  given  off  in  an  exothermic  reaction 
is  greater  when  the  reaction  takes  place  in  a  constant  volxmie  than 
when  it  takes  place  at  a  constant  pressure  and  at  a  variable  volume. 
Heats  of  formation  are  given  in  large  calories  per  molugram. 

34.  Principle  of  the  Initial  and  Final  State. — ^This  principle 
first  enunciated  by  Berthelot  is  as  follows:  The  heat  Uberated 
(or  absorbed),  in  any  chemical  modification  of  a  system  of  simple 
or  compound  bodies,  effected  without  external  mechanical  work, 
depends  solely  on  the  initial  and  final  states  of  the  system.  It  is 
completely  independent  of  the  intermediate  transformations. 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  heat  liberated  in  any  transformation 
accomplished  through  successive  reactions  is  the  algebraic  sum  of 
the  heats  liberated  in  the  different  reactions. 

We  may  therefore  consider  the  formation  of  an  explosive  as  an 
intermediate  reaction  in  the  formation  of  the  products  of  explosion 
from  simple  elements.  If,  then,  we  subtract  from  the  total  heat 
liberated  when  the  products  of  explosion  are  formed  from  their 
elements,  the  heat  liberated  on  the  formation  of  the  explosive 
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from  its  elements,  the  difference  will  be  the  heat  liberated  in  the 
reaction  of  the  explosion. 

The  quantity  of  heat  liberated,  or  absorbed,  in  the  reaction  is 
independent  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  reaction. 

35.  Theoretical  Determination  of  Quantity  of  Heat  at  Constant 
Pressure. — ^If  the  reaction  on  explosion  is  known  or  has  been 
determined,  the  chemical  formula  for  it  may  be  written.  The 
heats  of  f onnation  of  the  explosive  and  of  the  products  of  explosion 
may  then  be  found  by  reference  to  Table  V.  The  sum  of  the  heats 
of  formation  of  the  products  of  explosion  less  the  heat  of  formation 
of  the  explosive  itself  is  the  heat  given  off  on  explosion. 

Example  i. — The  explosion  of  nitroglycerine  is  represented 
by  the  following  reaction: 

Molecular  Wts.  =  454  264         90        84      16 

2C3H2(N02)3(OH)3=6C02+sH20+3N2+iOa. 

With  the  heats  of  formation  from  Table  V,  we  obtain  as  the  heat 
of  fonnation  of  the  products  of  explosion 

6CO2 6X94.3  =  565-8  large  cal. 

SH2O 5X58.3  =  291.5  large  cal. 

Total 857.3  l*^c  cal. 

We  take  the  heat  of  formation  of  water  that  for  water  gaseous. 
While  water  is  not  gaseous  at  15^  C.  it  is  gaseous  at  the  temper- 
ature of  explosion  or  at  any  temperature  the  products  of  combustion 
may  have  when  their  properties  are  worth  investigating.  Nitro- 
gen and  oxygen  being  simple  elements  have  no  heats  of  formation. 

We  now  have  to  subtract  from  this  total  the  heat  of  fonnation 
of  2  molugrams  of  nitroglycerine,  or 

2C3H2(N02)3(OH)3,  2  X98  « 196  large  cal. 

The  difference,  661.3  ^^^g^  calories,  is  the  heat  given  off  on  the 
explosion  of  2  molugrams  of  nitroglycerine  at  constant  pressure 
when  the  explosive  is  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C.  and  the  products 
of  explosion  are  cooled  to  the  same  temperature. 
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Representing  by  Qmp  the  heat  given  off  on  the  explosion  of 
I  molugrani,  we  have  for  nitroglycerine, 

Qmp-330,j  large  calories. 

Representing  by  Qkp  the  heat  given  off  on  the  explosion  of 
I  kilogram,  we  have  for  nitroglycerine, 

Q^P «  330-7  X  W  =  1456.8  large  calories. 

When  Solid  Products  are  Formed.— If  the  explosion  produces 
solid  products  the  heats  of  formation  of  these  bodies  are  added  to 
the  heats  of  formation  of  the  gases  in  the  determination  of  Qmp 
aad()*^ 

Example  2. — A  mixture  of  mononitrobenzene  with  sufficient 
potassium  chlorate  to  make  the  combustion  of  the  mononitro- 
benxene  complete  is  exploded. 

The  reaction  is 

MoLWts.-  Z26A.8  528         90       28     620.8 

2C6H5N02+VKC103-  i2C02+sH20+Na+VKCl. 

A  molugram  of  a  mixture  is  the  sum  of  the  molecular  weights 
b  grams  of  as  many  molecules  of  each  of  the  constituents  as 
appear  in  the  reaction.  The  molugram  of  this  explosive  mixture 
is  therefore  2 X123+VX  122.5 » 1266.8  grams. 

Heats  of  formation: 

i2CC)a,  X2,X  94.3  =  "31-6 

SH2O,  sX  58.3"'  291.5 

VKCl,  VXios    -  87s 

2298.Z 
2CeH5NOa,  2X  5.1=  10.2 
VKCIQ,,       VX  93.8-  781.7 


791.9 

Q.^-i2298.i  —  79i.9»  1506.2  large  caL 
^        1506.2  X 1000        o       1  1 

<?**"       «66.8       -"87.4l«gecal. 
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PROBLEMS 

Z.  The  explosion  cf  ammonium  picrate  is  represented  by  the  following 
reaction: 

2C  JI,(N0,)*0NH4= 3CO,+8CO+6H,+4N,+ JC. 

How  much  heat  is  given  off  by  the  explosion  of  5  grams  of  the  picrate? 

Ans.    3.33  large  calories. 
2.  Explosive  gelatine  (4%  camphor)  has  the  following  reaction  equation: 

43CA(NO,).(OH),+CmH„(NO,),Om+3C,oHuO= 

i53CO,+3oCO+92H*0+5sH,+69N,. 

How  much  heat  would  be  given  off  by  the  explosion  of  i  kilogram  of  this 
explosive?  Ans.     1370.8  large  calories. 

Properties  op  Gases  and  Thermodynamics 

36.  We  have  thus  explained  the  theoretical  method  of  deter- 
mining the  heat  given  off  by  an  explosive  when  exploded  at 
atmospheric  pressure.  When  exploded  under  this  condition  the 
gases  do  mechanical  work  in  pushing  back  the  surrounding  air* 
The  amount  of  heat  required  for  doing  this  work  is  not  included 
in  the  results  of  our  calculations.  It  remains  to  determine  the 
heat  that  would  be  given  off  if  the  explosive  were  exploded  in  a 
constant  volume,  that  is,  without  doing  mechanical  work.  We 
have  abo  to  determine  the  volume  of  gases  produced  by  a  given 
weight  of  the  explosive,  the  temperature  of  the  gases,  and  the 
pressure  developed  when  a  given  weight  of  the  explosive  is 
exploded  in  a  given  volume.  Before  proceeding  with  these  deter- 
minations it  will  be  desirable  to  review  the  properties  of  gases  and 
thermodynamics,  subjects  already  studied  in  the  courses  in  chem- 
istry and  mechanics. 

Specific  Volume. — ^The  specific  volume  of  a  gas  is  the  volume 
of  a  unit  weight  of  the  gas  at  o®  C.  temperature  and  the  normal 
atmospheric  pressure  of  14.7  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  103.33  kilo- 
grams per  square  decimeter. 

The  specific  weight  of  a  gas  is  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume 
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of  the  gas  under  the  above  conditions  as  to  temperature  and  pres- 
sure. 

Molecular  Volume, — ^The  molecular  volume  of  a  gas  is  the  vol- 
ume of  I  molugram  of  the  gas  under  the  same  conditions  as  speci- 
fied for  the  specific  volume,  that  is,  at  o°  C.  temperature  and 
normal  atmospheric  pressure. 

37.  Laws  of  Perfect  Gases* — The  following  experimental  laws, 
usually  called  the  laws  of  perfect  gases,  were  at  one  time  supposed 
to  apply  to  all  gases  under  all  conditions  of  pressure  and  tem- 
perature. 

Law  of  Avogadro, — Equal  volxunes  of  all  gases  under  the  same 
conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure  contain  the  same  number 
of  molecules. 

It  follows  from  this  experimental  law  that  the  molecular  vol- 
lunes  of  all  gases  are  equal. 

The  molecular  volume  of  all  gases  is  22.32  liters  or  cubic  deci- 
meters. Knowing  the  molecular  volume  w:e  may  determine  the 
volume  of  a  given  weight  of  gas  or  the  weight  of  any  given  volume  at 
a  temperature  of  0°  C,  and  under  normal  atmospheric  pressure. 
For  instance,  we  may  determine  the  specific  volume  or  the  specific 
weight. 

Mariotte^s  Law. — ^At  constant  temperature  the  pressure  of  a 
given  weight  of  gas  varies  inversely  as  the  volume  occupied  by  it. 

Gay-Lussac^s  Law. — ^At  a  constant  pressure  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  for  a  gas  for  i®  rise  in  temperature  is  constant  for  all 
temperatures  and  pressures. 

The  coefficient  for  1°  C.  rise  in  temperature  is  yfy- 

Later  experiments  proved  that  these  laws  were  only  approx- 
imately accurate  for  actual  gases  and  that  the  variation  of  actual 
gases  from  these  laws  iucreased  as  the  pressure  increased  and  as 
the  temperature  decreased.  While  the  laws  were  thus  proved 
inaccurate  for  actual  gases  they  are,  on  accoimt  of  their  simple 
form,  of  use  in  studying  the  behavior  of  actual  gases.  The  hy- 
pothetical gases  to  which  these  laws  apply  exactly  are  known  as 
perfect  gases.    No  perfect  gases  exist,  but  permanent  gases,  such 
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as  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  show  less  variation  from  these 
laws  than  easily  condensible  gases,  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  ethy- 
lene, steam  and  other  vapors. 

The  following  discussion  applies  to  perfect  gases: 

Let  ^0=  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure =103.33  kilograms 
per  square  decimeter,  or  14.6967  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

vo  —  the  specific  volimie  of  the  gas  =  the  volimie  of  a  unit 
weight  of  gas  at  o^  C.  and  normal  atmospheric 
pressure  »  a  constant  for  the  given  gas. 

vot = the  volume  of  a  unit  weight  of  gas  at  t^  C.  and  nonnal 
atmospheric  pressure. 

p  ^  any  pressure  to  which  a  unit  weight  of  gas  may  be 
subjected. 

p  =  the  volume  occupied  by  a  unit  weight  of  gas  at  t^  C. 
and  pressure  p. 

We  then  have  by  Mariotte's  law  at  0°  C, 

^a-o)=^»o=a  constant, (i) 

and  at  i^  C, 

^=^«o<= a  constant (2) 

By  Gay-Lussac's  law, 

Vot^vo  —  —  »o, (3) 

^73 


or 

Vot 


-'"(■+^) <^' 


38.  Characteristic  Equation  of  Pezfect  Gases. — Combining 
equation  (4)  with  Mariotte's  law,  equation  (i),  and  eliminating  voi, 
we  have, 

^=Mo(i+^), (S) 

which  may  be  written, 

^=^^^73+0 (6) 

273 

Placing  ~  —  =  i? = a  constant  for  a  given  gas,     .    .    (7) 
273 
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and,  273  -t"/  =  Ty  or  the  absolute  temperature  on  the  centigrade  scale, 
we  finally  have, 

pv=RT .     .    •     (9) 

This  is  known  as  the  characteristic  equation  of  perfect  gases. 
It  may  be  applied  to  actual  gases  with  fair  accuracy  when  the 
pressures  to  be  considered  are  moderate  and  the  temperatures 
to  be  considered  are  well  above  the  condensation  temperatures  of 
the  gases.  Even  then  the  range  of  pressure  and  temperature  to 
be  considered  must  not  be  too  great.  Tor  imusual  pressures  and 
temperatures  such  as  occur  in  the  gases  from  explosives  it  ceases 
to  be  a  close  enough  approximation  and  the  modification  of  this 
equation  given  in  the  next  article  is  used. 

Characteristic  Equation  Applied  to  any  Weighty  c,  of  Perfect  Gas. — 
The  above  equations  apply  to  a  unit  weight  of  perfect  gas. 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  any  weight  of  perfect  gas,  c,  under  any 
conditions  of  temperature  and  at  a  pressure  P. 

It  is  evident  that  the  equation 

PV=cRT, (10) 

holds  good. 

At  a  temperature  T'  the  volume  and  pressure  may  both  change, 

and  we  will  have, 

P'r^cRT' (11) 

Dividing  equation  (10)  by  this  equation  we  have, 

P'V    T"        

from  which  we  see  that  if  the  pressure  of  any  weight  of  perfect 
gas  remains  constant,  that  is,  if  P=P'j  the  volume  will  vary  as 
the  absolute  temperature,  and  if  the  volume  remains  constant, 
that  is,  if  V  =  V',the  pressure  will  vary  as  the  absolute  tempera- 
ture. 
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PROBLEMS 

(Note  :    All  the  gases  in  these  problems  are  to  be  considered  perfect  guea.) 

z.  A  certain  gas  occupies  unit  volume  at  normal  temperature  and  pressure. 

(a)  The  temperature  is  increased  to  ico^  C.    What  is  then  the  pressure? 

Ans.    20.08  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

(b)  Keeping  the  temperature  at  100^  C,  the  gas  is  compressed  to  one-third 
its  original  volume.    What  is  now  the  pressure? 

Ans.    60.25  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

(c)  Keeping  the  volume  as  in  (6),  the  gas  is  cooled  to  —150^  C.  What 
is  the  pressure?  Ans.     19.87  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

(d)  The  volume  still  remaining  as  in  (&),  the  gas  is  allowed  to  come  to  nor- 
mal temperature.    What  is  the  pressure?  Ans.    44.09  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

3.  Two  grams  of  hydrogen  occupy  22.32  liters  (cu.  dec.)  under  normal 
conditions.  What  would  be  the  pressure  due  to  confining  one  gram  in  a  vol- 
ume of  ten  liters  at  a  temperature  of  125^  C? 

Ans.    168.13  ^-  P^  BQ-  <1^<^ 

3.  What  is  the  lifting  power  at  70^  F.  (21^11  C.)  and  30  in.  barometer 
of  1000  cubic  feet  of  each  of  the  following  gases:  Air,  hydrogen,  coal  gas, 
water  gas?    Consult  Table  11. 

Answer. 


Air 

Hydrogen, 
Coal  gas.. 
Water  gas 


Volume  t  lb.  at 


13  35 

191.66 

26.5 

19  40 


Pounds  in 
1000  cu.  ft. 


74  91 
5.33 

37  73 

SJ  31 


Liftinc 
1000  cu. 


pofwar  < 

ruinu 


69.69 

37.18 

23.60 


4.  A  certain  2^ppelin  has  a  capacity  of  224,344  cu.  ft.,  and  weighs  with  its 
car  and  machinery  6600  lbs.  What  will  be  its  lifting  capacity  when  filled  with 
hydrogen  at  10^  C.  and  30  ins.  barometer?  Ans.    9643  lbs. 

5.  A  spherical  balloon  20  ft.  in  diameter  is  to  be  inflated  with  hydrogen 
at  60°  F.,  barometer  30.2  ins.,  so  that  gas  may  not  be  lost  on  account  of  expan- 
sion when  the  balloon  has  risen  until  the  barometer  is  at  19.6  ins.  and  the 
temperature  40**  F.    How  many  cu.  ft.  of  gas  must  be  put  in  the  balloon? 

The  gas  pressure  in  the  balloon  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  atmospheric 
pressure.    The  weight  of  gas  occupying  the  balloon  must  be  such  that  at 
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40^  F.  the  pressure  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  a  barometric  pressure  of  19.6 
ins. 

v= volume  of  balloon =4188.8  cu,  ft. 

Absolute  zero=  —459.4**  F. 

Ans.    2827.4  cu.  ft. 

6.  To  what  temperature  would  it  be  necessary  to  heat  10  grams  of  hydro- 
gen confined  in  a  X30-liter  vessel  in  order  that  a  pressure  of  1000  kilograms 
per  sq.  dec.  may  be  obtained?  Ans.    2804.6®  C. 

7.  One  pound  of  air  occupies  12.39  cu-  ^t.  under  normal  conditions.  What 
is  the  volume  occupied  by  5  lbs.  at  a  temperature  of  —  50®  C.  and  under  a  pres- 
sure of  10  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Ans.    74.37  cu.  ft. 

39.  Characteristic  Equation  of  Actual  Gases. — If  the  equation 
pv=RT  were  true  for  actual  gases  the  product  pv  for  any  gas  would 
remain  constant  at  any  fixed  temperature,  regardless  of  the  value 
of  p.  Also,  the  product  pv  would  increase  directly  with  the  abso- 
lute temperature. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  equation  as  applied  to  actual  gases, 
Amagat  and  other  investigators  compressed  gases  at  various  con- 
stant temperatures  and  acciurately  measured  the  corresponding 
volumes  and  pressures. 

They  then  plotted  the  product,  pv,  for  various  gases,  at  various 
constant  temperatures  as  a  fimction  of  the  pressures  p.  As  b, 
result  the  following  conclusions  were  reached: 

1.  At  constant  ordinary  temperature,  the  product  pv  is  not  a 
constant  for  any  actual  gas. 

2.  At  constant  ordinary  temperature,  the  product  pv  for  all 
gases  except  hydrogen  decreases  as  the  pressure  is  raised  from  the 
atmospheric  pressure  until  it  reaches  a  minimum  value,  after  which 
it  increases. 

3.  At  constant  ordinary  temperature,  the  product  pv  for  hy- 
drogen, increases  indefinitely  as  the  pressure  is  raised  from  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 

4.  At  temperatures  suflSidently  lower  than  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature hydrogen  follows  the  law  for  other  gases  given  in  2,  and 
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at  temperatures  sufficiently  higher  than  the  ordinary  ten'perature 
the  other  gases  follow  the  law  for  hydrogen  given  in  3. 

5.  Below  a  certain  temperature,  definite  for  each  gas,  the 
product  pv  corresponding  to  the  temperature  selected,  decreases 
through  a  certain  range  without  change  in  the  pressure.  The 
temperature  below  which  this  effect  takes  place  is  known  as  the 
critical  iemperaiure  of  the  gas. 

During  the  time  that  the  product  pv  is  decreasing  without  change 
in  p  the  gas  is  being  converted  into  a  liquid  by  the  pressure  p. 
Above  the  critical  temperature  no  such  effect  takes  place  to  what- 
ever extent  the  pressure  is  raised. 

The  critical  temperature  of  a  gas  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the 
temperature  above  which  the  gas  cannot  be  liquefied  by  pressure. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  represent  these  experimental 
results  by  an  equation  which  would  show  the  relation  between 
pressure,  volume  and  temperature  of  actual  gases  in  the  same  way 
that  the  characteristic  equation  shows  this  relation  for  perfect 


The  following  equation,  due  to  Clausius,  which  is  one  of  several 
proposed  by  Van  der  Waals  and  Clausius,  represents  the  behavior 
of  actual  gases  with  fair  accuracy  for  all  pressures  and  temperatures: 

a,  $,  c  and  R  are  constants  to  be  determined  by  experiment  for 
each  gas.  The  second  term  of  the  second  member  becomes  very 
small  for  high  temperatures  and  pressures.  As  in  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives we  generally  deal  with  high  temperatures  and  pressures 
we  may,  in  applying  the  equation  to  explosives,  neglect  this  term 
and  write  the  equation  as  follows: 

p(v-^)^RT (14) 

Comparing  this  equation  with  the  characteristic  equation  for 
perfect  gases,  we  find  that  the  only  difference  is  in  the  introduction 
of  the  subtractive  constant  a. 
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40.  Co-volume. — The  constant  a  is  known  as  the  co-volume 
of  the  gas  and  is  defined  as  the  smallest  volmne  to  which  a  unit 
weight  of  the  given  gas  can  be  compressed  whatever  the  amount 
of  pressure  used.  This  is  apparent  from  a  consideration  of  equa- 
tion (14).  At  a  given  temperature  the  second  member  of  this 
equation  is  a  constant.  As  the  pressure  increases  the  volume 
decreases,  the  latter  approaching  a  as  the  pressure  approaches 
infinity. 

Since  if  an  infinite  pressure  were  applied  the  molecules  of  the 
gas  would  be  pressed  together  so  as  to  be  in  contact,  we  may  define 
the  co-volume  of  a  gas  as  the  actual  volume  of  the  molecules  in  a 
unit  weight  of  gas. 

The  following  table  gives  the  co-volumes  of  various  gases  as 
determined  by  Amagat  and  other  investigators.  The  specific 
volume  is  here  taken  as  the  unit  volume.  To  get  the  co- volume 
in  the  same  imit  in  which  the  specific  volume  is  given,  multiply 
the  values  in  the  table  by  the  specific  volume. 

Co-volume 
Gases.  Specific  volume »i. 

Hydrogen 0.000881 

Nitrogen 0.001763 

Oxygen 0.001392 

Steam 0.001457 

Carbon  Dioxide 0.001813 

Carbon  Monoxide 0.001723 

Air 0.001662 

For  powder  gases  we  shall  assimie  the  co-volume  to  be  nftnr  of 
the  specific  volume. 

41.  Modification  of  the  Laws  of  Perfect  Gases  for  Application 
to  Actual  Gases. — ^Equation  (14)  may  be  deduced  from  the  laws  of 
Mariotte  and  Gay-Lussac  for  perfect  gases  if  these  laws  are  modi- 
fied by  considering  the  volume  as  being  the  actual  volume  minus 
the  co-volmne. 
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Thus  equation  (2),  Mariotte's  law,  at  a  temperature  f  C,  be- 
comes 

^(t^-a)«^o(t^oi-a).        ...     .     .     .     (15) 

and  equation  (4),  Gay-Lussac's  law,  becomes, 

T 

t^oi— a  =  (»o— a) (16) 

273 

By  combining  these  two  equations  we  have, 

T 

p{v'-a)^po{vo—a) — ,  and  by       .    .    .    (17) 

273 
placing  ie=^£(?^ (.8) 

273 

we  obtain  equation  (14). 

As  stated  above  equation  (14)  applies  with  accuracy  only  at  high 
pressures  and  temperatures,  and  therefore  the  constant  R  should  be 
determined  under  those  conditions  rather  than  by  the  method 
given  in  equation  (18),  which  assumes  atmospheric  pressure  and 
0°  C.  temperature.  For  comparative  purposes,  however,  the  latter 
method  of  determining  R  may  be  used.  The  relation  between  R 
and  the  specific  heats  of  gases  will  be  given  later. 

Application  of  modified  law  to  any  weight  c  of  actual  gas. 

Referring  to  article  38  we  have  since  the  co-volume  of  a  weight 
c  of  gas  is  ac, 

P{y-ac)^cRT (19) 

and  for  another  condition  of  pressure  volume  and  temperature 

P\r-ac)^cRr (20) 

from  which  we  obtain 

'p\r-ac)^r     ^"^ 
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PROBLEMS 

X.  Suppose  hydrogen  to  be  confined  in  a  vessel  at  normal  temperature  and 
onder  normal  pressure. 

(a)  The  temperature  is  increased  to  loo^  C.    What  is  then  the  pressure? 

Ans.    20.06  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

(b)  Keeping  the  temperature  at  100^  C,  the  hydrogen  is  compressed  to  one 
one-hundredth  its  original  volimie.    What  is  now  the  pressure? 

Ans.    2198.2  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
a.  What  would  be  the  pressure  due  to  confining  i  gram  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  a  volume  of  .036  liter  at  a  temperature  of  500°  C? 

Ans.    42232.2  kg.  per  sq.  dec. 

3.  A  volume  of  3  cu.  ft.  of  air,  confined  at  o^  C.  and  30  ins.  barometer,  is 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  300**  C.    What  pressure  does  it  exert? 

Ans.    30.85  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

4.  Two  pounds  of  air  confined  in  a  volimie  of  i  cu.  ft.  exerts  a  gauge  pres- 
sure of  679.76  lbs.  per  square  inch.  What  is  its  temperature  by  the  centigrade 
and  Fahrenheit  scales? 

The  total  pressure  p  is  the  gauge  pressure  plus  the  atmospheric  pressure, 

^  =  679.76+14.70  =  694.46  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

From  Table  U,  i  lb.  of  air  occupies  12.39  ^^*  ^t.  under  normal  conditions. 

_      i>i(Fi-ac)  ^ 

ou:=  2X12.39  Xo.ooi  662  so.04118, 

^^^6p4.46X(x-o.<HXx8)X.73,^^^.  -^  =  "^-98-  C.=440.s6«>  F. 
14.6967  X  (24.78  —0.041 18) 

42.  Thennodynamics  of  Gases. — Thermodynanucs  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  conversion  of  heat  into  work.  Heat  in 
gases  is  converted  into  work  by  expansion  of  the  gases  against  an 
exterior  pressure  with  resultant  fall  in  temperature.  A  unit  of 
heat  is  capable  of  doing  a  definite  amount  of  work  whether  the  heat 
is  abstracted  from  a  given  quantity  of  gas  or  is  obtained  from  other 
soiurces. 

Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — ^This  is  the  work  equivalent 
of  a  thermal  unit.  The  work  equivalent  of  one  large  calorie  is 
425  kilogram  meters,  or  4250  kilogram  decimeters. 
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The  work  equivalent  of  one  B.T.U.  is  778  ft  lbs.  In  equations 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  represented  by  E. 

Specific  Heat. — ^The  quantity  of  heat  in  thermal  units  which 
must  be  imparted  to  a  irnit  weight  of  a  substance  in  order  to  raise 
its  temperature  i^  of  the  thermometer  is  called  the  specific  heat  of 
the  substance. 

When  heat  is  added  to  a  substance  it  will  in  general  produce 
four  effects: 

1.  It  will  increase  the  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules  and  hence 
cause  a  rise  in  temperature.  The  temperature  is  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  mean  velocity  of  the  molecules. 

2.  It  will  increase  the  mean  distance  between  the  molecules 
and  thus  cause  expansion. 

3.  It  will  increase  the  mean  distances  between  the  atoms  in 
the  molecules.  The  heat  used  in  producing  this  effect  is  known  as 
internal  energy. 

4.  If  the  substance  is  a  chemical  compoimd  or  element  contain- 
ing more  than  one  atom  per  molecule  it  may  cause  it  to  break  up 
into  its  atoms  or  radicles  and  thus  cause  the  effect  known  as  dis- 
sociation. 

If  all  these  effects  except  the  first  could  be  omitted  the  specific 
heat  of  any  substance  would  be  constant  at  all  temperatures  but 
due  to  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  effects  the  specific  heat  of  most  sub- 
stances varies  considerably  with  the  temperature.  The  specific 
heats  of  solids  may  be  assumed  constant  if  we  do  not  approach  too 
near  their  melting-points  or  their  temperature  of  dissociation. 
Similarly  the  specific  heats  of  liquids  may  be  assumed  constant  if 
we  do  not  approach  too  near  their  boiling,  freeing  or  dissociation 
temperatiures. 

In  determining  the  specific  heats  of  gases  the  second  effect 
becomes  of  great  importance. 

The  specific  heats  of  gases  may  be  determined  in  two  ways: 
We  may  assume  the  gases  at  a  constant  pressure  and  allow  them 
to  expand  against  this  pressure  as  heat  is  added,  thus  using  part  of 
the  heat  to  produce  the  second,  third  and  fourth  effects  above; 
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or  we  may  assume  them  confined  in  a  constant  volume,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  second,  effect  and  including  only  the  third  and  fourth 
effects. 

Let  Cp  « the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  pressure; 

c  » the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  at  constant  volume. 

Now  c»  represents  the  actual  amount  of  heat  in  heat  units  used 
in  raising  the  temperature  of  a  unit  weight  of  the  gas  x°  C.  and  in 
producing  the  third  and  fourth  effects;  Cp  represents  all  that  c, 
represents  plus  the  second  effect,  or  the  expansion  against  the 
external  constant  pressure.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  Cp  is 
larger  than  c,  and  the  difference  between  them  when  expressed  in 
work  units  is  the  work  of  expansion  or  the  work  done  in  overcoming 
the  external  pressure,  that  is. 

External  work  of  expansion 

of  I  unit  weight  of  gas  for  i^  C.  rise  in  temperature a(cp—cO£. 

Both  Cp  and  c,  ma]^  vary  with  the  temperature,  but  their  difference 
is  constant  for  any  given  gas,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  article. 

43*  ]>etaniitnatioa  of  External  Work  of  BxfMuiaion.— The  ex- 
ternal work  of  expansion  may  also  be  determined  as  follows: 

Let  p  be  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area,  and  v  the  volume  of  a 

unit  weight  of  gas  at  the  pressure  p. 
Let  5  be  the  surface  of  the  envelope  enclosing  the  gas  and  u  the 

travel  of  the  surface,  5,  as  the  gas  expands. 
The  work  of  expansion  is  evidently 

jpsdu^Jpdv (22) 

From  the  characteristic  equation  for  actual  gases  we  have  for 
a  temperature  T, 


/       X    RT 


and  for  a  temperature  r+X| 


(.-.)..«r±o. 
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Now  if  ^  is  constant =^',  we  have, 

R  therefore  represents  the  external  work  of  expansion  when  a 
unit  weight  of  gas  is  raised  i^  in  temperature  while  it  is  expanding 
against  a  constant  pressure  p\  The  actual  value  of  the  constant 
pressure  p'  is  immaterial. 

Equating  the  two  values  for  external  work  we  have 

R^Eicp-c,) (23) 

44*  Relation  Between  Heat  and  Work  in  the  Ripanrn'on  of  Gases. 

— ^The  characteristic  equation  of  actual  gases  as  applied  to  a  unit 
weight  of  gas  has  been  determined  to  be, 

p{v-a)^RT (14) 

The  equation  contains  three  variables  p ,  v  and  T.  If  we  add 
a  quantity  of  heat  dq  to  the  gas,  and  p  remains  constant  during 
the  addition,  we  have  by  differentiating  this  equation, 

and  the  quantity  of  heat  communicated  to  the  gas  will  be 

If  V  remains  constant  we  have  similarly, 

dq-c,      ^      . 

If  both  p  and  v  vary,  we  have  for  the  heat  added  to  the  gas 
now  represented  by  dq, 

dq'^^[cppdv+c,{v-a)dp] (24) 

The  total  differential  of  equation  (14)  is, 

RiT^pdo-\-(j)-a)dp (25) 
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KKminating  (v—a)dp  between  these  two  equations  we  have, 

dq^^^pdv+c4T. <26) 

The  quantity  pdv  represents  the  elementary  work  of  expansion 
of  the  gas  while  its  volume  increases  by  dv.  The  integral  of  pdv 
h  therefore  the  total  external  work  between  the  limits  considered. 
Or  representing  by  W  the  total  external  work  we  have, 

W^Jpdv (27) 

Representing  by  Ti  and  by  T  the  initial  and  final  temperatures  and 
integrating  equation  (26),  we  have, 

g^'^W+jJc4T (28) 

Isoikermal  Expansion. — If  we  suppose  that  just  enough  heat 
is  transmitted  to  the  gas  during  expansion  to  keep  the  initial 
temperature  constant,  we  have,  since  in  that  case, 

Since  —    -  is  constant,  we  see  that  the  external  work  done 

h  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  added  to  the  gas. 

45.  Adiabatic  Ripaniion  —If  we  suppose  that  no  heat,  as  such, 
is  transmitted  to  or  from  the  gas  during  expansion,  the  quantity  q, 
in  equation  (28)  becomes  o,  and  we  have, 


Cp-cjr 


c4T (30) 

The  second  member  of  this  equation  can  be  integrated  only 
when  r«  b  constant  or  when  it  is  a  function  of  T.  In  the  following 
woffc  on  adiabatic  expansion  we  will  assimiie  c«  constant    Later 
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in  the  discussion  of  temperature  of  explosion  we  will  assume  c« 
afimctionof  r* 

Assuming  c^  constant,  we  have, 

W~^iTx-T), (31) 

which  shows  that  the  external  work  done  is  proportioned  to  the 
fall  in  temperature. 

Assuming  the  final  temperature  T^o,  we  have, 

W^^^^Tx (32) 

Substituting  the  value  of  RTi  from  equation  (14),  and  placing 
-^  Bifc»a  constant  when  c«  is  constant,  we  have, 

W^^^p{v--a) (33) 

The  second  members  of  the  last  two  equations  are  different 
expressions  for  the  total  work  that  could  be  done  by  a  unit  weight 
of  gas  if  it  could  expand  adiabatically  until  its  temperature  was 
reduced  to  o. 

The  expressions  may  therefore  be  said  to  represent  the  '^  total 
energy  "  of  the  gas.  The  characteristic  equation  and  the  assump- 
tion of  a  constant  value  for  c.  upon  which  these  expressions  are 
based  would  probably  not  hold  for  such  extreme  expansion,  so  that 
the  expressions  for  total  energy  are  inaccurate  as  absolute  values* 
They  may,  however,  be  used  with  fair  accuracy  for  finding  the 
difference  in  total  energy  between  gas  at  one  pressure,  volume  and 
temperature  and  gas  at  another  pressure,  volume  and  tempera- 
ture.  The  second  of  these  expressions  will  be  used  later,  in  the 
chapter  on  interior  ballistics. 

46.  Relation  between  Pressure,  Volume  and  Tempeimtare  in 
Adiabatic  Eqiansion  when  c,  and  c,  are  Constftnt — If  we  assume 
adiabatic  expansion,  dq  in  equation  24,  becomes  o,  and  we  have, 

o^Cppdv+c,{v-a)dp (34) 
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Dividiiig  by  c»p(9— a)  and  placing  -^^k,  as  above,  we  have, 

Int^TEting,  k  log.  (r— a)+Iog(  p^log^  constant 
If  Pi  and  vt  are  some  other  values  of  the  pressure  and  volume, 
we  have, 

(r-a)*^  =  (ri-a)*^i,        (35) 


P-'Pi 


i^y w 


which  otpicsses  the  rdation  between  pressure  and  volume  m  adia- 
batic  expansion. 

We  have  aheady  shown  (equation  21)  for  a  unit  wdght  of  gas, 


or, 

and, 

bat  from  aboire, 


P(v-a)_T 
Piivi-a)    Ti 

Vi—a^pTi 
v-a'  piT' 

{vi-ay    (pTiY 
\v-al  .'XpitJ  ' 

pr\v-a/  ' 


Hff-- c„, 
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knd, 

P.,,{ff.     .....   0.) 

which  expresses  the  relation  between  pressure  and  temperature 
in  adiabatic  expansion,  when  Cp  and  c,  are  constant. 

PROBLEMS 

I.  A  mass  of  hydrogen  is  expanded  adiabatically  from  loo^  C.  and  5000 
kilograms  per  sq.  dec.  pressure  to  atmospheric  pressure.  Taking  A » 1.404, 
what  is  the  resultant  temperature? 

Ans.     -150.8**  C. 
a.  If  an  explosive  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ignites  at  550^  C.  at 
what  pressure  would  explosion  take  place  assuming  the  gas  to  be  compreaacd 
adiabatically  from  normal  temperature  and  pressure?    Take  A»  1.404. 

Ans.    680.33  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

47.  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Adiabatic  Expansion  to  tfie  Gases 
from  Explosives. — ^The  expansion  of  the  gases  from  explosives  may 
be  divided  into  two  periods: 

First  Period:  The  expansion  which  takes  place  before  all  the 
explosive  is  burned. 

Second  Period:  The  expansion  which  takes  place  after  all  the 
explosive  is  burned. 

In  the  first  period  the  gases  already  formed  are  receiving  heat 
from  the  burning  explosive,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  expansion  is 
not  adiabatic. 

In  the  second  period,  the  gases  are  not  receiving  heat  from  any 
source  and  since  the  time  of  expansion  in  this  period,  although 
longer  than  that  in  the  first  period,  is  still  very  short,  the  heat  lost 
to  the  surroimding  medium  is  small  and  may  usually  be  neglected. 
The  expansion  during  the  second  period  may  therefore  be  assumed 
as  following  approximately  the  adiabatic  law. 

In  the  case  of  high  explosives  the  first  period  is  so  small  com- 
pared with  the  second  period  that  the  adiabatic  laws  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  applying  throughout  the  expansion. 
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In  the  case  of  low  or  progressive  explosives  such  as  gunpowder, 
the  first  period  may  be  a  large  part  of  the  total  expansion  considered. 
In  this  case  the  adiabatic  laws  will  not  apply  throughout  the  expan- 
sioa.  The  methods  followed  in  this  case  in  getting  the  relations 
between  pressure  and  volume  in  expansion  are  given  in  the  chapter 
on  mterior  ballistics. 

Tempebatxtke  of  Explosion  and  Pressure  in  a  Closed 

Chamber 

48.  Quantity  of  Heat  at  Constant  Volume.— We  may  now 
proceed  with  the  theoretical  determination  of  the  heat  given  o£f 
by  an  explosive  when  the  explosion  takes  place  at  a  constant  volume, 
as  for  instance  in  a  closed  chamber.  As  already  stated  the  heat 
thus  given  off  is  greater  than  when  the  explosion  takes  place  in  the 
open  air  under  constant  pressure.  The  gases  developed  in  the  open 
air  do  mechanical  work  in  pushing  back  the  surrounding  air,  and 
this  woiIl  absorbs  some  of  the  energy  which  would  be  given  off  as 
heat  if  the  explosion  were  conducted  in  a  closed  chamber. 

Let  Qm9  be  the  heat  given  off  by  a  molugram  of  the  explosive, 
at  constant  (atmospheric)  pressure  at  the  sur- 
rounding temperature  /, 
Qm^  the  heat  given  off  by  a  molugram  of  the  explosive  at 
constant  volume  at  the  surroimding  temperature  /, 
W,  the  work  of  expansion  at  constant  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, 
Ej  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

W 
Then  —  is  the  heat  expended  in  pushing  back  the  surrounding 

airland 

0..=g-,+f (39) 

Bat  the  work  W  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  gases  against  the 
constant  pressure  p  is  from  equation  (27), 


"'-r'*-''r*- 
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f^  and  Va  representing  the  volumes  of  the  gas  before  and  after 
expansion,   v^  is  equal  to  the  volume  actually  occupied  before  expan- 
sion by  that  part  of  the  explosive  which  is  converted  into  gas. 
Integrating,  we  have, 

W^p(Va-V,) (40) 

Taking  the  molecular  volume  at  o^  and  760  millimeters,  22.33 
liters,  as  the  unit  volume,  let  n»  represent  the  number  of  unit 
volumes  before  expansion,  na  the  niunber  of  unit  volumes  after 
expansion  to  normal  atmospheric  conditions;  tia  will  also  represent 
the  niunber  of  gaseous  molugrams  in  the  reaction,  since  after 
expansion  to  the  normal  atmospheric  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure  each  unit  volume  is  occupied  by  a  molugram. 

Then  from  Gay-Lussac's  law,  we  have  at  the  temperature  i 

«»  =  22.32«» 

Substituting  these  values  in  equation  (40)  we  have, 

W^p22.32{nu'-n^+naai)f 
Whence 

— =|22.32(n«-«»+n«al) (41) 

Expressing  W  in  kilogram-decimeters  we  have  as  the  value  of  E, 
4250  kilogram-decimeters  and  as  the  value  of  py  the  normal  atmos- 
pheric pressure  103.33  kilograms  per  square  decimeter. 

Equation  (41)  therefore  then  becomes, 

JL  4250 

-»+T,  and  »+tXo.S424-o.oo2, 

W 

-g-o.S424(»i.-n»)+.ooa«.l (4a) 


or, 

since 

nearly,  we  have, 
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In  the  case  of  explosives  the  volume  v»  is  generally  negligible 

with  respect  to  t?«.    v»  represents  the  volume  of  the  solid  explosive 

for  those  explosives  that  are  completely  converted  into  gas.    n»  is 

therefore  negligible  with  respect  to  iia,  and  equation  (42)  becomes 

W 

-=■  =  O.S424II0 +0.002ll«^ 

Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (39) 

We  will  make  /»i5^y  since  the  heats  of  formation  in  Table  V 
have  been  determined  for  that  temperature,  and  Qmp  and  Q«,  in 
the  above  equation  will  be  determined  from  the  table.  We  have, 
then,  finally, 

Qm.^Qmp+O.Sl24na (43) 

for  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  at  constant  volume  by  the  molu- 
gram  of  the  explosive. 

Example  3. — ^Take,  for  example,  nitroglycerine, 

454  264        90        84       16 

2C,H5(N02)808-6C02+SH20+3N2+iQ2 

We  have  found  at  constant  pressure, 

O-F**  330-7  large  calories. 
From  the  reaction  we  see  that  2  molugrams  of  the  explosive  give 
off  6+5+3+0.5-14.5  molecular  volumes  of  gas.    i  molugram, 
therefore,  gives 

Ma »  7.25  volumes 

Substituting  in  equation  (43)  we  obtain 

0«» "330-7 +0-5724  X  7.25  « 334.8  large  calories 
For  I  kilogram  of  the  explosive, 

Qk» «  -^^  X 1000  « 1474.9  large  calories* 
227 

We  found  at  constant  pressure 

Qk,  » 1456.8  large  calories. 
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49*  Potential. — The  potential  of  an  explosive  is  the  total  work 
that  can  be  performed  by  the  resulting  gas  when  expanded  adia- 
batically  until  its  pressure  is  reduced  to  atmospheric  pressure 
and  its  temperature  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air  or  15^  C.  The 
potential  is  therefore  the  heat  given  off  at  constant  volume  when 
expressed  in  work  units.  Using  the  kilogram  as  the  unit  of  weight 
and  the  meter  as  the  unit  of  length,  the  kilogram-meter  is  the  unit 
of  work.  The  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  is  425  kilogram-meters 
or  4250  kilogram  decimeters. 

Representing  the  potential,  the  capacity  of  one  kilogram  of 
the  explosive  for  doing  work,  by  Wk  we  have, 

JTi = C*t  X  425  kilogram-meters = 42soQf  kilo-dec.      (44) 

Volume  of  Gas, — ^The  volume  of  gases  produced  by  explosion 
may  be  measured  experimentally  by  drawing  them  from  the  calori- 
metric  bomb  for  this  purpose.  The  volume  of  gases  may  also 
be  determined  theoretically  from  the  reaction  when  that  is  known. 

The  molecular  voliune  of  all  gases  at  the  standard  pressure 
and  temperature  being  22.32  liters,  it  is  seen  that  to  obtain  the 
volume  of  gases  produced  at  the  standard  pressure  and  temperature 
it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  number  of  molugrams  of  gas 
produced  in  the  reaction  by  22.32. 

Example  4. — ^A  formula  for  the  explosion  of  black  gunpowder 
is 

loio         96     96        522  276  264      140 

loKNQs +3S +8C = 3K2SO4 + 2K2CO3 +6CO2 + 5N2 

The  first  two  products  of  the  reaction  are  solid.  The  gaseous 
products  are  6  molecules  of  CO2  and  5  of  N2.  Therefore  the  molec- 
ular volume  of  the  gases  from  1202  grams  of  the  explosive  is,  at 
o^  and  760  mm, 

K»  =  11X22.32  ==245.52  liters, 

and  from  i  kilogram  of  explosive 

ir         245.52X1000  ^  ,.^ 

K»=--^- =  204.26  hters. 

1202 
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The  volumes  at  any  other  pressure  or  temperature  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  equation  (21). 

50.  Temperature  of  Explosion. — The  method  of  Mallard  and 
Le  Chatelier  for  calculating  the  temperature  of  explosion  at  con- 
stant volume  as  in  a  closed  vessel  is  as  follows. 

The  quantity  of  heat  liberated  by  the  explosion  of  a  molugram 
of  the  explosive  would,  if  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  were 
constant,  be  equal  to  the  molecular  specific  heat  multiplied  by 
the  rise  in  temperalure.    We  would  then  have 

Qm.=Cm.Xh, (45) 

from  which  h,  the  rise  in  temperature,  could  be  obtained.  Assum- 
ing 15®,  an  ordinary  temperature,  as  the  temperature  of  the  explo- 
sive when  fired,  the  temperature  of  explosion  would  then  be 

/=/i+iS (46) 

But  it  is  known  that  the  specific  heat  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. Assiuning  that  the  specific  heat  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature in  the  manner  represented  by  the  linear  expression 

Cm.=a-hW, (47) 

and  letting  dt  now  represent  the  mean  molecular  heat  at  constant 
volume  between  o®  and  t^,  the  values  of  a  and  6,  and  the  conse- 
quent values  of  Cmw,  have  been  deduced  for  certain  gases  as  follows. 
The  values  are  given  in  small  calories. 

a  b 

For  CO2,  SO2,  etc 6.26    0.0037        C«..=6.26+o.oo37/ 

For  H2O S-6i    0.0033        C«,,  =  5.61 +0.0033/ 

For  gases  without  condensa- 
tion  4.80    0.0006        C, =4.80-1-0.0006/ 

The  values  of  a  are  the  molecular  heats  of  the  gases  in  small 
calories  at  zero  temperature,  and  the  values  of  b  are  the  incre- 
ments of  the  mean  molecular  heats  for  each  degree  of  rise  in  tem^ 
peratiure 
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Suppose  that  the  products  of  an  explosion  are  as  follows: 

0CO2+/5H2O+5P, 

P  representing  a  molecule  of  a  perfect  gas.    The  coefficients  a 
and  b  for  the  products  of  explosion  will  then  be 

a  =  6.26a+5.6ij9+4.85,        (48) 

6  =  0.00370+0.00330+0.00068 (49) 

The  values  of  Qmt  are  based  on  experimental  results  in  which 
the  gases  were  cooled  to  15^  C.  Since  equation  (47)  assumes  i 
measured  from  o^,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  Qmt  the  amoimt  of  heat 
which  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  gases  had  been  cooled 
to  o^.  This  amoimt  is  gotten  by  multipl3ang  the  mean  specific 
heat  between  o**  and  15°  (C'«.=a+i56)  by  15°  and  we  have  for 
the  total  heat  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  gases  had 
been  cooled  to  0° 

ioooC«,+iS(a+i56). 

Qmt  has  been  determined  in  large  calories  and  is  multiplied 
by  1000  in  order  to  get  it  in  the  same  terms  as  a  and  6,  that  is,  in 
small  calories. 

The  heat  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  the  gases  had 
been  cooled  from  f  to  o^  is  also  given  by  the  expression  CwnXi 
^(a+bt)tf  the  product  of  the  temperature  by  the  mean  specific 
heat  from  o^  to  i^.  Equating  the  two  values  of  the  total  heat  we 
obtain 

(a+W)^=ioooC«,+iS(a+isJ)    .    .    •    .    (50) 

Solving  for  /  we  obtain 

^^V40OoftQ.,+(a+3ofe)^-a (^j) 

2b 


Example  5. — Nitroglycerine.     C,*  334.8  large  calories.    (Sec 
example  3.) 

454  264       90       84         16 

2C3H5(N02)308-6C02+5H20+3N^+o.502. 
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Since  the  products,  as  given  in  the.fonnula,  are  from  two  molecules 
of  the  explosive, 

2a-6.26x6+s.6iXs+4.8X3+4.8Xo.s«82.4i 
2i-o.oo37X6+o.oo33Xs+o.ooo6x(3 +0.5)  =0.0408 
0*41.205  6*0.0204 

and  from  equation  (51) 

V(400oXo.0204X334»8)  +  (4i»20S+3QXo.0204)^-4i.20S 
2  X0.0204 

SI.  Teo^eratiire  When  Solid  Products  are  Formed. — ^If  the 
explosion  gives  rise  to  solid  products  the  heat  absorbed  in  raising 
the  temperature  of  these  products  must  be  considered.  In  equa- 
tion (47)  Cwm  must  be  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  products  of 
the  explosion  of  a  molugram  of  the  explosive. 

Suppose  that  in  addition  to  the  gaseous  products  assumed 
above,  we  have  x  molugrams  of  a  solid  product  having  a  molecular 
specific  heat  A.    Then  a,  equation  (48),  becomes 

a-6.26a+s.6x0+4.8a+*x,       .    •    .    .     (52) 

The  q>ecific  heat  of  a  solid  product  is  assumed  not  to  vary 
with  the  temperature,  therefore  the  value  of  6  as  given  by  equa* 
tioQ  (49)  is  not  affected. 

Example  6. — Determine  the  temperature  of  explosion  of  the 
mixture  of  mononitrobenzene  and  potassium  chlorate  of  example  2« 

The  reaction  is 

1266.8  528  90      28    620.8 

2C6H6N02+VKC10i  =  i2C02+sH20+N2+VKa 

From  example  2,  Qmp  - 1506.2  large  calorie 

equation  (43),        ^••-^•,+0.572411. 
11.-12+S+1-18 
0«t«  13165 
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The  molecular  specific  heat  of  KCl,  12.89 

equation  (48),  a  =  6.26Xi2+s.6iXs+4.8+i2.89X2s/3-2is.39 

equation  (49),  6=0.0037X12+0.0033X5+0.0006=0.0615 

^^\/(400oXo.o6i5Xi5i6.5) +  (215.39+30X0.0615)^-215,39 

2X0.0615 

-3519''  c. 

PROBLEMS 

X.  How  many  small  calories  are  required  to  raise  17.03  grams  of  ammonia 
at  constant  volume  from  o^  to  100^  C? 

17.03  grams  of  ammonia  is  one  molugram. 

Mean  molecular  specific  heat  from  o^  to  100*  is  6.75  small  calories. 

Heat  required  «  6.75X100 a  675  small  calories. 

2.  How  much  heat  is  required  to  raise  125  grams  of  carlxm  dionde  at 
constant  volume  from  o®  to  1 50**  C? 

Mean  mdecular  specific  heat »  6.26+0.0037  X 1 50^  6.81 5. 

Heat  required—  1 2sX-^ X 150=  2904  small  calories. 

44 

3.  How  much  additional  heat  would  be  required  to  raise  the  above  amount 
of  gas  from  150**  to  300**  C? 

Mean  molecular  specific  heat  0*^-300^8  7.37. 

7.^7 

Heat  required  to  raise  gas  from  o*  to  300**—  X2SX ^^^X30o  ^ 

44 
^  —6281.4  small  calorics. 

Heat  required  to  raise  gas  from  o^  to  150^  —  2904.0      **       ** 


Heat  required  to  raise  gas  from  150^  to  300^  "3377-4      "       ** 

4.  What  quantity  of  heat  would  be  given  off  by  500  grams  of  carbon  mon* 
onde  in  cooling  from  595^  C.  to  300^  C? 

Ans.    56.33  small  calories. 

5.  What  is  the  temperature  of  explosion  of  the  explosive  gelatine  the 
reaction  equation  of  which  is  given  in  problem  2,  par.  35?       Ans.    3089^  C. 

Sa.  Density  of  Ezplosiyes. — The  density  or  specific  gravity 
of  an  explosive,  Uke  that  of  any  other  substance,  is  its  weight  com- 
pared with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 

In  the  case  of  explosives  heavier  than  water  and  not  acted  upon 
by  it,  as  smokeless  powder,  the  density  ^ay  be  calculated  by  weigh- 
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ing  a  sample  in  air  and  again  when  suspended  in  water.  In  the 
case  of  explosives  which  partly  dissolve  in  water,  but  are  not  acted 
upon  by  merciuy,  as  black  powder,  a  special  instrument  known  as 
the  "  mercury  densimeter  "  is  used  for  the  determination  of  den- 
sity. This  instrument  determines  the  weight  of  the  explosive 
compared  with  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  mercury  whose  density  is 
known. 

In  the  case  of  an  explosive  that  is  in  a  plastic  or  in  a  fine  crys- 
talline condition,  as  is  the  case  with  most  high  explosives,  the 
density  may  be  determined  by  pressing  it  into  a  vessel  of  known 
volimie  and  weighing  the  amount  contained.  In  this  case  the 
determined  density  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  degree  of 
compression  used. 

Letting    d  =  the  density,  we  have, 

_  Wt.  of  explosive 

Wt.  of  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  solid  explosive 

In  French  units  if, 

c  =  the  weight  of  explosive  in  kilograms, 

and  F,  =  the  voliune  of  the  solid  explosive  in  cu.  dec.  we  have, 
since  i  kilogram  of  water  occupies  i  cubic  decimeter, 

«=^  (S3) 

In  English  units  if  c  is  given  in  pounds  and  F,  in  cubic  inches,  we 
have,  since  i  lb.  of  water  occupies  27.68  cu.  ins., 

X    ^7'68(;  .    . 

^^V^       (S4) 

53.  Gravimetric  Density. — Some  explosives,  like  black,  and 
smokeless  gimpowders,  being  in  granulated  form,  occupy  more 
space  than  the  volume  of  the  solid  explosive.  If  in  explosives  of 
this  kind  we  determine  the  density  by  comparing  the  weight  of 
the  explosive  with  the  weight  of  water  that  will  fill  the  voliune 


i: 
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actually  occupied  by  the  explosive,  including  the  spaces  between 
the  grains,  we  obtain  what  is  known  as  the  gravimetric  density. 
Letting 

7= gravimetric  density, 
we  have 

^_ Weight  of  explosive 

Weight  of  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  actually 
[  occupied  by  explosive. 

In  French  units,  if 

cs  weight  of  explosive  in  kilograms. 
7a  B  volume  actually  occupied  by  explosive. 
We  have, 

y^Ya ^^^^ 

In  English  units,  if  c  is  given  in  pounds  and  Va  in  cubic  inches. 

27.68c  ,  ^K 

'''vr ^^^^ 

54.  Density  of  Loading. — Just  as  in  determining  the  gravi- 
metric density  we  compared  the  weight  of  powder  with  the  weight 
of  water  that  would  fill  the  total  space  occupied  by  the  powder, 
we  may  compare  the  weight  of  powder  with  the  weight  of  water 
that  would  fill  the  entire  powder  chamber  in  which  the  powder  is 
loaded. 

The  density  thus  determined,  known  as  the  density  of  loading, 
is  of  importance  in  comparing  the  pressures  developed  by  explo- 
sives.   Letting 

As  the  density  of  loading; 
c  » the  weight  of  explosive; 
Csthe  volume  of  the  chamber. 
We  have,  as  before,  in  French  units, 

c 


In  English  units, 


— c ^^> 

A.^       (58) 
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The  accompan3dng  figure  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  diflference 
between  density,  gravimetric  density,  and  density  of  loading.  The 
figure  represents  a  section  of  a  chamber  charged 
with  powder  to  the  line  A.  The  density  of  load- 
ing  is  in  this  case  the  weight  of  powder  below 
the  line  A  divided  by  the  weight  of  water  that 
will  fill  the  whole  chapaber.  The  gravimetric  dens- 
ity is  the  weight  of  the  powder  divided  by  the 
weight  of  water  that  will  fill  all  that  part  of  the 
chamber  below  the  line  A.  Now  considering  the 
powder  charge  as  compressed  into  a  solid  mass  at 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  represented  by  the 
black  portion,  the  density  of  the  powder  will  be 
its  weight  divided  by  the  weight  of  water  that 
will  fill  this  black  portion. 


Fio.  21.— Illustra- 
ting the  Dif- 
ference between 
Density,  Gravi- 
metric Density 
and  Density  of 
Loading. 


PROBLEMS 

1.  The  volume  of  the  chamber  of  the  3-in.  field  gun  is  66.5  cu.  in.  The 
weight  of  the  charge  is  26  oz.  Density  of  the  powder  1.56.  What  is  the  den- 
sity of  loading?  Ans.    A =0.6764. 

2.  If  the  gravimetric  density  of  the  powder  in  the  last  example  is  miity, 
how  many  pounds  will  the  chamber  hold?  2.4  lbs. 

3.  The  5-in.  siege  gmi  has  a  chamber  capacity  of  402.5  cu.  in.  What  is 
the  demsity  of  loading  with  a  charge  of  5.37  lbs.?  A =0.3693. 

4.  The  4-in.  gun  when  loaded  with  12  lbs.  of  sphero-hexagonal  powder 
has  a  density  of  loading  of  0.915.    What  is  the  chamber  capacity? 

0=363  cu.  in. 

5.  The  i2-in.  gun  has  a  chamber  capacity  of  17487  cu.  in.  The  density 
of  loading  is  0.5936.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  charge,  and  what  is  the  volume 
of  the  solid  powder  in  the  charge?     ^=1.56.  ^=375  lbs. 

Solid  volume =6654  cu.  in. 

55.  Pressure  in  a  Closed  Chamber. — ^The  pressure  of  the  gases 
produced  by  an  e3cplosion  is  a  function  of  the  volume  occupied  by  the 
gases  at  the  temperature  of  explosion.  In  a  closed  chamber  in 
determining  the  volume  actually  occupied  by  the  gases  we  must 
subtract  from  the  volmne  of  the  chamber,  the  volume  of  the  solid 
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products  formed  as  well  as  the  co-volume  of  the  gases.  Pressures 
are  measured  practicaUy  by  means  of  pressure  gauges  described  in 
Chapter  III,  and  the  actual  measured  pressures  thus  determined 
form  a  check  on  the  theoretical  calculation  of  pressure  which 
follows. 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  the  closed  chamber  in  cubic  decimeters. 
P  the  pressure  developed  in  kilograms  per  square  decimeter. 
c  the  weight  of  the  charge  in  kilograms. 
c'  the  weight  of  the  solid  products  formed,  in  kilograms. 
a  the  co-volume  of  the  gases  from  i  kilogram  of  explosive. 
a  the  volume  of  the  solid  products  from  i  kilogram  of  the 
explosive. 
Applying  the  characteristic  equation  of  gases  (14)  which  we  have 
assumed,  we  then  have  for  a  weight  c  of  explosive,  or  c— c'  of  gas, 
placing  i?=JE(c,— c,). 

P[V-c(aW)]^(c-c')E{c,-c,)T.      .    .    .    (59) 

The  difference  of  the  specific  heats  ^p— c,  while  assumed  con- 
stant in  this  equation  for  any  one  gas,  varies  for  different  gases. 
Since  gases  from  explosives  are  mixtures  of  different  gases  the 
value  of  Cp  —c^  will  depend  upon  the  relative  weights  of  the  various 
gases  formed. 

However,  the  molecular  heats  (specific  heats  multiplied  by 

molecular  weights)  of  all  gases  are  nearly  the  same  and,  if  we 

represent  by  Hai  the  number  of  molecular  volumes  of  gas  formed 

from  each  kilogram  of  explosive,  we  have  for  the  mean  molecular 

weight  of  the  mixture  the  total  weight  of  gas  divided  by  the  num- 

c-c' 
bar  of  molecular  volumes  formed,  or  . 

CHak 

The  molecular  heats  are  therefore, 

Cmp  =  C,     — 

Cflak 

r    -   ^^^ 
cnok 
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from  which  we  obtain, 

(c-cO(c,-c,)  -  (C«,-C«,)cii«». 
Substituting  this  value  in  equation  (59)  we  obtain^ 

Solving  for  P 

Dividing  both  terms  of  the  second  member  by  7,  and  placing 
-■^-density  of  loading, 

^ l-(«+«')A ^^^ 

In  this  formula  E  is  taken  as  4250  kilograms-decimeters. 

The  table  at  the  end  of  the  book  gives  the  values  of  Cm,  and  Cm* 
for  gases.  For  gases  resulting  from  explosives  the  value  Cmp 
-Cm  may  be  taken  as  .001985  large  calories. 

Making  these  substitutions  the  formula  becomes, 

^-f-?^    (^^) 

I  — V,a+a  JA 
/=8.436»»rtr, (6a) 

«> ^^^—        (63) 


Pladog 
we  obtain 

When 


A-i-Ca+aOA, 
I  C 


l+a+a'     V 

P  becomes  equal  to/. 

The  value/,  also  known  as  the  "  force  "  of  the  powder,  is  there- 
fore the  pressure  developed  when  i  kilogram  of  the  explosive  is 
exploded  in  a  volume  of  i  cubic  decimeter  plus  the  co- volume  of 
the  gases  plus  the  solid  residue  from  i  kilogram. 
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Example  7. — Find  the  pressure  produced  in  a  dosed  cbamber 
by  a  mixture  of  mononitrobenzene  and  potassium  chlorate  the 
reaction  of  which  is  given  below,  when  the  density  of  loading  is 
»9>  and  when  it  is  1.0. 

Molecular  Weights  1266.8  =  528+90+28+620.8. 

2C6H5NO2+ VKCIQ3  =  12CO2+SH2O+N2+ VKCL 

Volumes  of  Gases  12+5+1-18. 

From  previous  calculations,  examples  2  and  21, 

r=3792^ 

n- =  18  X-^^  =  14.21 
1266.8 

K»      18X22.32X1000 
1000       1000  X 1 266.8 

*      r—  620.8  ^ 

1266.8  X  1.99s 

The  value  1.995  ^  ^^  density  of  KCl  taken  from  Table  V. 
Hence  we  have  Equation  (62). 


For 


and  for 


/- 8.436 X  14.21  X3792  «4S4,S7o  kgs-  P«r  sq.  dec 

A«.9 

p^  4S4>S7oX.9 
I  — .5628  X. 9 

P«  829,030  kgs.  per  sq.  dec 
A-i. 

I -.5628X1 
'P'lA^QjoQ  kgs.  per  sq.  dec 
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Example  8.  CompleU  CalcuUUion  of  the  Effects  of  Explosion.— 
The  fonnula  of  the  reaction  for  the  complete  combustion  of 
SprengeFs  explosive  add,  a  mixture  of  picric  add  and  nitric  add, 
is  as  follows: 

II4S  819  1320        252        392 

SCJl2(NO,)30H+i3HNQ3-3oCOs+i4H20+i4Ns 
The  molecular  wdght  is  1 145 +819  « 1964. 

In  the  work  that  follows,  the  number  of  the  artide  in  which  the 
process  is  explained,  or  the  number  of  the  equation  from  which 
the  value  is  derived,  appears  on  the  left 

3Si  0«#-(3oX94-3+HXs8.3)-(sX46.8  +  i3X4i.6) 

«  2870.4  large  calories 

35.   Q^  ■  28704  X  ~  T-  - 1461 .5  large  calories 
1964 

U3)   Q^  -  28704+0.5724(30+ 14+14)  -  2903.6  large  calories 

48,    Qmb -  2903.6  X—-  - 1478.4  large  calories 
1964 

^44)    Wg « 14784X425 -628,320  kgm. 

49*    *^»- (30+^+^)22.32 -1294.56  liters 

49t     Vt -1 294.56 X         -659.14  liters 

(48)  a-6.26X30+5.6iXi4+4-8Xi4-333-54 

(49)  b  -0.0037  X30+0.0033  X  14+0.0006  X 14  -  0.1656 

(e,)  |,>^UoooXo.i656X2903.6)  +  (333.54+3oXo.i656)^-333.5^ 
^  2X0.1656 

-3303^  C. 

55.    «--(30+U+u)^-29-53« 
1964 
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(62)  /«=8436 X 29.532  X3S73  =890140  kg.  per  square  decimeter 

40,      a =^^^=.65914 
1000 

55-     «'=o 

(63)  P=-^5f^ 

I— O.659I4A 

For       A =0.8 

P = 1 1506,500  kgs.  per  square  decimeter. 


CHAPTER  III 
MEASUREMENT  OF  VELOCITIES  AND  PRESSURES 

56.  Le  Boulengg  Chronograph. — In  measuring  the  velocity  of  a 
projectile  the  time  of  passage  of  the  projectile  between  two  points 
a  known  distance  apart  is  recorded  by  means  of  a  suitable  instru- 
ment. The  calculated  velocity  is  the  mean  velocity  between  the . 
two  points,  and  is  considered  as  the  velocity  midway  between  the 
points.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done  without  material  error,  the 
two  points  must  be  selected  at  such  a  distance  apart  in  the  path  of 
the  projectile  that  the  motion  of  the  projectile  between  the  points 
may  be  considered  as  uniformly  varying,  and  the  path  a  right  line. 

The  instnunent  generally  employed  for  measuring  the  time 
interval  in  the  determination  of  velocity  was  invented  by  Captain 
Le  Bouleng6  of  the  Belgian  Artillery,  and  is  called  the  Le  Bouleng6 
Chronograph.  It  has  been  modified  and  improved  by  Captain 
Breger  of  the  French  Artillery.  The  brass  colunm,  a  Fig.  22,  sup- 
porting two  electromagnets,  b  and  c,  is  mounted  on  the  triangular 
bedplate  d  which  is  provided  with  levels  and  leveling  screws.  The 
magnet  b  supports  the  long  rod  e,  called  the  chronometer,  which  is 
enveloped  when  in  use  by  a  zinc  or  copper  tube/,  called  the  recorder. 
A  nut  above  the  recorder,  shown  in  Fig.  28,  holds  the  recorder  fixed 
in  place  on  the  chronometer  rod.  The  magnet  c  which  supports 
the  short  rod  g,  called  the  registrar,  is  mounted  on  a  frame  which 
permits  it  to  be  moved  vertically  along  the  standard.  Fastened  to 
the  base  of  the  standard  is  the  flat  steel  spring  h  which  carries  at  its 
outer  end  the  square  knife  i.  The  knife  is  held  retracted  or  cocked 
by  the  trigger  j  which  is  acted  upon  by  the  spring  k.  The  chronom- 
eter e  hangs  so  that  one  element  of  the  enveloping  tube  or  recorder 
is  close  to  the  knife.  When  the  knife  is  released  by  pressure  on 
the  trigger  it  flies  out  under  the  action  of  the  spring  h  and  indents 
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the  recorder.  The  registrar  g  hangs  immediately  over  the  trigger. 
When  the  electric  circuit  through  the  registrar  magnet  is  broken 
the  registrar  falls  on  the  trigger  and  releases  the  knife.    The  tube 

/  supports  the  registrar  after  it  has  fallen 
\       f'  through  it.    Adjustable  guides  are  pro- 

L«  vided  to  limit  the  swing  of  the  two 

/°^  rods  when  first  suspended.    The  stand 

or  table  on  which  the  instrument  is 
moimted  is  provided  with  a  pocket 
which  receives  the  chronometer  when 
it  falls,  at  the  breaking  of  the  circuit 
that  actuates  its  magnet.  A  quantity 
jfiS^  of  beans  in  the  bottom  of  the  pocket 

^  arrests  the  fall  of  the  chronometer  with- 

out shock. 

In  the  use  of  the  chronograph  in 
measuring  the  velocity  of  a  shot  the 
following  accessory  apparatus  is  re- 
quired: Targets,  rheostats,  disjtmctors, 
and  measuring  rule. 

Targets. — Two  wire  tar- 
gets, each  made  of  a  con- 
tinuous wire,  Fig.  23,  arc 
erected  in  the  path  of  the 
projectile.  The  targets 
form  parts  of  electric  cir- 
cuits which  include  the 
|~|  \'     j\^  M      electromagnets  of  the  chro- 

"  ^L_  nograph.  Each  magnet  has 

its  own  target  and  its  own 
circuit  independent  of  the 
other.  The  circuit  from  the  nearer  or  first  target  includes  the 
chronometer  magnet;  the  circuit  from  the  second  target  includes 
the  registrar  magnet.  On  the  passage  of  the  projectile  through 
the  first  target  the  circuit  is  broken,  the  chronometer  magnet 


.-1 


Flo.  fla.— Le  Bouleng6  Chrooo- 
graph. 
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demagnetized,  and  the  long  rod,  or  chronometer,  falls.  When  the 
projectile  breaks  the  circuit  through  the  second  target  the  short 
rod,  or  registrar,  falls  and,  striking  the  trigger,  releases  the 
knife,  which  flies  out  and  marks  the  recorder  at  the  point  which 
has  been  brought  opposite  the  knife  by  the  fall  of  the  chro- 
nometer. 

In  some  instruments  the  chronometer  circuit  is  led  through  a 
contact  piece  not  shown,  carried  by  the  spring  A,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  chronometer  circuit  cannot  be  closed  imtil  the  knife  is 
cocked.  This  arrangement  prevents  the  loss  of  a  record  through 
failure  to  cock  the  knife  when  suspending  the  rods  before  the  piece 
is  fired. 

The  first  target  must  always  be  erected  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  gim  that  it  will  not  be  affected  by  the  blast.  For  small  arms 
it  is  placed  three  feet  from  the  muzzle  and  consists  of  a  single  fine 
copper  wire  stretched  across  the  path  of  the  bullet.  For  cannon 
it  is  placed  from  50  to  150  feet  from  the  muzzle,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  gun.  For  the  measurement  of  ordinary  velocities 
the  targets  are  usually  placed  150  feet  apart. 

The  second  target  for  small  arms  consists  of  a  steel  plate  to 
stop  the  bullets,  having  mounted  on  its  rear  face,  and  insulated 
from  it  by  the  block  w,  Fig.  24,  a 
contact  spring  s,  contact  pin  />,  and 
their  binding  screws.  When  the 
buUet  strikes  the  plate  the  shock 
causes  the  end  of  the  spring  to 
leave  the  pin,  and  thus  breaks  the  ^°-  24.-Circuk^reaker  for  Smafl 
circuit,  which  is  immediately  re- 
established by  the  reaction  of  the  spring.  By  means  of  this 
device  constant  repairing  of  the  target  is  avoided. 

57.  The  Rheostat— Both  circuits  are  led  independently  through 
rheostats,  by  means  of  which  the  resistance  in  the  circuits  may  be 
regulated,  and  the  strength  of  the  currents  through  the  two  mag- 
nets equalized.  One  form  of  rheostat  is  shown  in  Fig.  25.  The 
current  passes  through  the  contact  spring  a  and  through  a  German 
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silver  wire  wound  in  grooves  on  the  wooden  drum  b.    By  turning 

the  thumb  nut  c  the  contact 
spring  is  shifted,  and  more  or 
less  of  the  wire  is  included  in 
the  circuit. 

Another  form  of  rheostat, 
through  which  both  circuits  pass 
independently,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
26.  Each  current  passes  through 
a  strip  of  graphite,  a,  and  the 
resistance  in  the  drcxiit  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  sliding 
the  contact  piece  6  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  greater  or  less  length  of 
the  graphite  strip  in  the  cir- 
cuit. 

The  Disjuncior. — Both  circuits  also  pass  independently  through 
an  instrument  called  the  disjunctor,  by  means  of  which  they  may 
be  broken  simultaneously.    The  disjunctor  is  shown  in  elevation 


F^o.  35.— Wire  and  Drum  RheosUt. 


F^o.  36.— Graphite  Strip  Rheostat. 


and  part  section  in  Fig.  27.  The  two  halves  of  the  instrument  are 
exactly  similar.  The  two  contact  springs  c^  weighted  at  their  free 
ends,  bear  against  insulated  contact  pins  e,  supported  in  the  same 
metal  frame  d.  The  frame  is  pressed  upward  against  the  spring 
catch  h  by  two  other  contact  springs,  /.  The  electric  circuit  passes 
from  one  binding  post  through  the  parts/,  e,  c,  and  a,  to  the  other 
binding  post. 

On  the  release  of  the  spring  catch  h  the  frame  d  flies  upward 
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under  the  action  of  the  springs  /  until  stopped  by  the  pin  g.  At 
the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  movement  the  weighted  ends  of  the 
contact  springs  simultaneously  leave  the  contact  pins,  thus  break- 
ing both  circuits  momentarily.  Mounted  on  a  shaft  are  two  hard 
rubber  cams,  6,  which  bear  against  other  springs,  a,  in  the  two  cir- 
cuits. On  turning  the  cam  shaft  the  connection  between  the  parts 
a  and  c  is  broken,  breaking  both  electric  circuits,  but  not  necessarily 
simultaneously.  The  drcxiits  are  habitually  broken  in  this  manner 
except  when  taking  disjunction  or  records  in  firing. 

58.  Disjunction. — ^By  means  of  the  disjunctor  both  circuits  are 


Fig.  27. — Disjunctor. 


broken  at  the  same  instant.  The  mark  made  by  the  knife  under 
these  circiunstances  is  called  the  disjunction  mark,  and  its  height 
above  a  zero  mark  made  by  the  knife  when  the  chronometer  is 
suspended  from  its  magnet  is  evidentiy  the  height  through  which 
a  free  falling  body  moves  in  the  time  used  by  the  instrument  in 
making  a  record.  This  time  includes  any  difference  in  the  times 
required  for  demagnetization  of  the  two  magnets,  the  time  occupied 
by  the  registrar  in  falling,  and  the  time  required  for  the  knife  to  act. 
From  the  height  as  measured  we  obtain  the  corresponding  time 
from  the  law  of  falling  bodies, 
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Now  when  the  circuits  are  broken  by  the  projectile  the  duo- 
nometer  begins  to  fall  before  the  registrar.  The  mark  made  by 
the  knife  will,  therefore,  be  found  above  the  disjunction  mark.  If 
we  measure  the  height  of  this  second  mark  above  the  zero,  the 
corresponding  time  is  the  whole  time  that  the  chronometer  was 
falling  before  the  mark  was  made,  and  to  obtain  the  time  between 
the  breaking  of  the  circuits  we  must  subtract  from  this  time  the 
time  used  by  the  instnunent  in  making  a  record,  or  the  time  cor- 
responding to  the  disjunction.  Let  hi  and  Aa  represent  the  heights 
of  the  disjunction  and  record  marks  respectively,  h  and  h  the  cor- 
responding times.  Let  /  be  the  time  between  the  breaking  of 
screens,  then 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  equation  that  the  difference  of  the  timeSf  imd 
not  the  difference  of  the  heights,  must  be  taken. 

Fixed  Disjunction. — For  the  velocity  at  the  middle  point  be- 
tween targets  we  have,  representing  by  s  the  distance  between 
the  targets, 

v^s/L 

Substituting  for  /  its  \*alue,  we  have 

s 

''"(2A2/ir)^-(2Ai/«)«* 

From  this  equation  we  see  that  if  the  value  of  5,  and  of  (2ki/g)^^ 
the  disjunction,  be  fixed,  the  values  of  v  can  be  calcxilated  for 
all  values  of  Aa  within  the  limits  of  practice,  and  tabulated.  This 
has  been  done  for  the  values  5=100  ft.  and  (2*1/^)^=0.15  sec- 
onds. This  value  of  (sAi/g)^  is  called  the  fixed  disjunction.  If 
such  a  table  is  not  at  hand,  the  fixed  value  of  the  disjunction  avoids 
the  labor  of  calculating  (2*1/^)^  for  each  shot. 
Jn  this  case 

/=/2-o.is  sec.  =  (2*2/^)^-0.15. 

In  ordinary  practice  it  is  better  to  take  the  disjunction  at  each 
shot,  and  to  keep  the  disjunction  mark  near  the  disjunction  drde. 
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but  not  necessarily  on  it.  The  times  corresponding  to 
the  heights  of  the  disjunction  and  record  marks  are 
both  read  from  the  table,  and  with  the  difference  of 
these  times  the  velocity  is  taken  from  another  table. 

Measuring  Rtde, — For  measuring  the  height  of 
the  mark  on  the  recorder  above  the  zero  mark  there 
is  provided  with  the  instrument  a  rule  graduated 
in  mi  limeters,  and  with  a  sliding  index  and  vernier, 
the  least  reading  being  t^  of  a  millimeter.  The 
swiveled  pin  at  the  end  of  the  rule,  Fig.  28,  is 
inserted  in  the  hole  through  the  bob  of  the  chro- 
nometer, and  the  knife  edge  of  the  index  is  placed 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  mark  whose  height  is  to 
be  measured.  The  height  is  then  read  from  the 
scale.  Tables  are  constructed  from  which  can  be 
directly  read  the  time  corresponding  to  any  height 
in  millimeters  within  the  limits  of  the  scale.  The 
maximmn  tune  that  can  be  measured  with  this 
chronograph  is  limited  by  the  length  of  the  chro- 
nometer rod,  and  is  about  0.15  of  a  second. 

59.  Adjustments  and  Use. — The  instrument  must 
be  properly  mounted  on  a  stand  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  gun  that  it  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
shock  of  discharge.  The  electrical  connections  with 
the  batteries  and  targets,  through  the  rheostats  r  and 
disjimctor  d,  are  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29. 

To  adjust  the  instrmnent,  first  level  it  by  the 
leveling  screws,  cock  the  knife,  and  suspend  the 
chronometer  rod,  enveloped  by  the  recorder,  from 
its  magnet.  See  that  the  recorder  hangs  close  to 
the  knife  and  that  no  part  of  the  base  of  the  rod 
touches  any  part  of  the  instrument.  The  guides 
must  be  close  to,  but  not  touching,  the  bob  of  the 
chronometer.  Depress  the  trigger.  The  knife  will 
mark  the  recorder  near  the  bottom.     This  mark 


Fig.  28.— Meas- 
uring Rule. 
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is  the  sero  from  which  all  heights  are  measured,  and  the  knife 
edge  on  the  measuring  rule  index  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
zero  of  the  vernier  shall  coincide  with  the  zero  of  the  scale  when 
the  knife  edge  is  in  the  mark.  The  adjustment  of  the  knife  is 
made  as  follows.  Place  the  sliding  index  so  that  the  zero  of  the 
vernier  is  at  the  zero  of  the  scale  on  the  rule.  Clamp  the  index 
and  apply  the  rule  to  the  chronometer.  Loosen  the  screws 
that  hold  the  knife  and  adjust  the  knife  edge  to  the  zero  maik 
on  the  recorder.    Tighten  [the  knife  screws.    After  this  adjust- 


FlG.  2g. — Electrical  Connections  of  Instruments  and  Targets. 


menty  slide  the  index  to  the  mark  Disjunction  on  the  rule,  and 
letting  the  knife  edge  bear  against  the  recorder,  turn  the  recorder 
around  the  chronometer  rod.  The  knife  edge  will  scribe  a  drde 
on  the  recorder,  and  the  mark  made  at  disjtmction  should  fall  on 
or  near  this  circle. 

To  regulate  the  strength  of  the  magnets  each  of  the  rods  is  pro- 
vided with  a  tubular  weight,  one-tenth  that  of  the  rod.  Place  the 
proper  weight  on  each  rod  and  suspend  the  rods  from  their  magnets. 
Increase  the  resistance  in  each  circuit  by  slowly  moving  the  contact 
piece  of  the  rheostat  until  the  rod  falls.  Remove  the  weights  from 
the  rods  and  again  suspend  the  rods.    Take  the  disjunction.    If 
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the  bottom  of  the  mark  made  by  the  knife  does  not  lie  on  or  near 
the  circle  previously  scribed  on  the  recorder,  raise  or  lower  the  regis- 
trar magnet  until  coincidence  is  nearly  obtained. 

Test  the  disjunctor  by  shifting  the  two  circuits.  The  height  of 
disjunction  should  remain  the  same. 

Test  the  circuits  by  suspending  the  rods  and  causing  the  cir- 
cuits to  be  broken  successivly  at  the  two  targets.  Note  that  the 
proper  rod  falls  as  each  circuit  is  broken. 

Always  suspend  the  chronometer  rod  with  the  same  side  of  the 
bob  to  the  front,  and  always,  before  suspending  it,  press  the 
recorder  hard  against  the  bob.  After  each  record  turn  the  recorder 
slightly  on  the  rod  to  present  a  new  element  to  the  knife. 

Circuits  should  always  be  broken  at  the  disjimctor  when  the 
rods  are  not  actually  suspended,  and  the  rods  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  suspended  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Measurement  of  Very  Small  Intervals  of  Time. — For  the  measure- 
ment of  very  small  time  intervals  the  registrar  magnet  is  raised 
to  near  the  top  of  the  standard  and  placed  in  the  circuit  with  the 
first  target.  The  chronometer  magnet  is  put  in  the  circuit  with 
the  second  target.  Under  this  arrangement  the  disjimction  mark 
will  be  made  near  the  top  of  the  recorder  and  the  record  mark 
under  the  disjunction.  The  interval  of  time  measured  is  obtained 
by  subtracting  the  time  corresponding  to  the  height  of  the  record 
mark,  from  the  time  of  disjunction.  The  object  of  raising  the 
registrar  magnet  is  to  obtain  the  record  when  the  chronometer 
has  acquired  a  considerable  velocity  of  fall,  so  that  the  scale  of 
time  will  be  extended,  and  small  errors  of  reading  will  not  produce 
large  errors  in  time;  and  the  object  of  interchanging  the  circuits 
is  to  prevent  the  loss  of  a  record  by  the  record  mark  falling  higher 
above  the  disjimction  mark  than  wiets  expected  and  therefore  oS 
the  recorder. 

60.  Schultz  Chronoscope. — The  Le  Bouleng6  chronograph  mea- 
sures a  single  time  interval  only.  When  it  is  desired  to  measure 
the  intervals  between  several  successive  events  an  instrument 
that  provides  a  more  extensive  time  scale  is  required. 
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The  Schnltz  Chronoscope  is  an  instrument  of  this  class.  An 
electrically  sustained  timing  fork,  c,  Fig.  30,  whose  rate  of  vibra- 
tion is  known,  carries  on  one  tine  a  quill  point  6,  which  bears 
against  the  blackened  surface  of  the  revolving  cylinder  a,  and  marks 
on  it  a  sinusoidal  curve  which  is  the  scale  of  time.  By  giving 
motion  of  translation  to  the  cylinder  past  the  fork  the  time  scale 
may  be  extended  helically  over  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder. 
The  records  of  events,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  shot  through 


Flo.  30.~Scfault2  Chronoscope. 


Fig.  31. — Marcd  Depm 
Register. 


screens,  are  made  by  the  breaking  of  successive  circuits  which  pass 
through  the  Marcel  Deprez  registers  shown  at  e,  Fig.  30  and  in 
Fig.  31.  When  the  circuit  is  broken  the  magnet  e,  Fig.  31,  is 
demagnetized,  and  the  spring  g  rotates  the  armature/  and  the  quill 
h,  attached  to  it.  This  marks  a  bend  or  offset  in  the  trace  of  the 
quill  on  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  the  point  of  the  bend  referred 
to  the  time  scale  marks  the  instant  of  the  breaking  of  the  circuit. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  tuning  fork  has  a  constant  lead  with 
respect  to  any  regbter.  The  point  of  the  time  scale  that  corre- 
sponds to  any  point  on  a  register  record  is  found  at  the  length  of 
this  lead  from  the  point  on  the  time  scale  opposite  the  given  point 
on  the  register  record. 
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6i.  Mettagmig  Recorder. — Another  instrument  for  measuring 
^rt  periods  of  time,  known  as  the  Mettagang  recorder,  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  32.  A  drum  i,  which  may  be  18  ins.  or  more  in  cir- 
cumference, is  mounted  as  a  flywheel  on  an  electric  motor  2,  which 
is  made  to  turn  at  a  speed  of,  say,  30  revolutions  per  second.    A 
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Fig.  32.— ^lettagang  Recorder. 

».  motor.      J,  CAitridce  of  explosive.      4.  S.  division  of  circuitt.     6.  7.  re<i^- 

1.  9.  iiMloclioa  cntla.     10.  11.  wire*  paue<l  throuith  cartn«lKe.      12.  diviMon  of  ( ircuitt. 
•  i.  14.  fronadA.     15.  ipAfk  ptugt.     16.  ground  (or  motor.     17.  twitch.     x8.  igmtioa  wire. 


t. 


tachometer,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  connected  with  the  motor, 
indicates  its  exact  speed.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  instru- 
acnt  b  connected  to  determine  the  time  required  for  the  detonation 
•  f  a  cartridge  of  high  explosive  3,  to  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
cartridge  to  the  other. 

The  electrical  connections  for  running  the  motor,  not  shown  in 
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the  figure,  are  of  the  usual  kind,  resistance  being  provided  for 
changing  the  speed  of  the  motor  so  as  to  permit  the  exact  speed 
desired  to  be  obtained.  The  electrical  connections  shown  in  the 
figure  are  used  for  firing  the  cartridge  and  for  obtaining  a  record 
on  the  revolving  drum. 

The  electrical  mains,  which  may  be  those  of  a  lighting  circuity 
divide  at  4  and  5,  the  plus  wires  passing  in  parallel  through  two 
suitable  resistances  6  and  7,  then  through  the  primaries  of  two  induc- 
tion coils  8  and  9,  then  through  two  points  10  and  11,  a  measured 
distance  apart  on  the  cartridge  3,  and  then  to  jtmction  with  the 
minus  wire  at  12. 

One  side  of  each  of  the  secondary  windings  of  the  induction 
coils  8  and  9,  is  grounded  at  13  and  14,  while  the  other  side  is  con- 
nected with  two  spark  plugs  15,  mounted  above  the  rotating  drum 
and  on  a  line  parallel  to  its  axis.    The  motor  is  grounded  at  16. 

The  firing  circuit  from  the  mains  passes  through  the  switch  17, 
and  through  a  fine  wire  18,  passed  through  the  end  of  the  car- 
tridge. 

Operation. — To  obtain  a  record  of  the  time  of  detonation  of  the 
cartridge  the  outside  surface  of  the  rotating  drum  i,  is  first  covered 
with  lampblack.  With  the  switch  17  open,  the  motor  is  then 
started  and  the  required  speed  obtained  by  observation  of  the  tach- 
ometer reading.  The  cartridge  is  then  fired  by  closing  the  switch 
17,  the  resulting  current  heating  the  wire  18,  to  the  necessary  degree. 
When  the  explosion  reaches  the  wires  passing  through  the  cartridge 
it  breaks  them,  thus  suddenly  interrupting  the  primary  circuits  in 
the  induction  coib  8  and  9,  and  causing  sparks  to  jump  from  the 
spark  plugs  to  the  surface  of  the  revolving  drum.  The  sparks  make 
readily  visible  impressions  on  the  blackened  surface  of  the  drum  and 
by  measuring  the  distance  along  the  periphery  of  the  drum  from  the 
impression  made  by  the  first  spark  from  one  of  the  plugs  to  that 
made  by  the  first  spark  from  the  other,  we  can,  knowing  the  speed 
of  the  drum,  determine  the  time  between  these  sparks,  which  is  the 
time  of  detonation  of  the  length  of  cartridge  included  between  the 
wires. 
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This  device  is  capable  of  measuring  much  shorter  periods  of 
time  than  the  Bouleng6  chronograph.  The  times  measured  by 
it  are  relatively  very  accurate,  but  their  absolute  accuracy  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  the  tachometer,  and  the  latter  instnunent  has 
not  yet  been  developed  to  a  degree  suflBicient  to  justify  as  great 
confidence  in  the  absolute  measurements  of  time  with  the  Metta- 
gang  recorder  as  with  the  Bouleng6  chronograph. 

62.  The  Sebert  Velocimeter. — This  instnunent  is  used  to  record 
the  movement  of  the  gim  in  recoil.  A  blackened  steel  ribbon,  5, 
Fig.  33,  is  attached  by  the  wire  T  to  a  bolt  projecting  from  the 
trunnion  of  the  gim.    As  the  gun  recoils  it  pulls  the  ribbon  past 


Fig.  33. — Sebert  Velocimeter. 


the  registers  R  and  the  timing  fork  A,  whose  rate  of  vibration  is 
known.  The  quill  on  the  timing  fork  marks  the  time  scale  on  the 
blackened  ribbon  as  shown  by  the  curve  /,  Fig.  34,  The  time 
occupied  by  the  gun  in  traversing  any  length  is  obtained  by  laying 
off  this  length  on  the  time  scale  and  counting  the  vibrations  and 
parts  of  a  vibration  included.  The  right  line  through  the  center 
of  the  time  scale  is  made  by  pulling  the  ribbon  past  the  fork  when 
the  fork  is  not  vibrating.  The  line  assists  in  the  count  of  the  num- 
ber of  double  vibrations  in  any  length. 

The  time  scale  is,  therefore,  a  complete  record  of  the  movement 
of  the  gun;  and  by  measuring  from  it  the  length  traveled  by  the 
gun  during  any  vibration  of  the  fork  the  velocity  of  the  gun  at  the 
middle  instant  of  the  vibration  may  be  determined.    When  the 
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gun  moves  in  free  recoil,  that  is,  when  it  is  so  mounted  that  it 
recoik  horizontally  and  with  very  little  friction,  the  velocities  of  the 
projectile  may  be  determined  from  the  velocities 
of  the  gun;  and  the  pressures  necessary  to  produce 
these  velocities  in  the  projectile  may  then  be  de- 
termined. 

The  registers  have  no  function  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  recoil  proper,  but  may  be  used  to  re- 
cord any  event  happening  while  the  recoil  record 
s\  A  is  being  made.    The  instant  of  the  departure  of 

J.,.xJJ  ^^  projectile  from  the  bore  is  usually  thus  re- 
corded, and  independent  measurement  of  the 
velocity  of  the  projectile  between  points  in  the 
bore  may  also  be  made. 

Two  register  records  are  shown  by  the  lines  r, 
Fig.  34,  the  event  recorded  by  each  register  having  occurred  when 
the  offset  at  s  was  made.  The  time  that  elapsed  between  the 
beginning  of  movement  and  the  occurrence  of  the  event  recorded 


Fig.  34.— Curve 
Made  by  QuiU 
of  Sebert  Vc- 
lodmeter. 
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Flo.  35. — Method  of  measuring  interior  velocities  by  cutting  holes  in  gun. 

is  obtained  by  laying  off  on  the  time  scale  the  length  from  the 
origin  of  the  register  record  to  the  offset. 

Methods  of  Measuring  Ihterior  Velocities. — Two  methods  that 


Fig.  36. — Method  of  measuring  interior  velocities  by  extension  rod  on  projectile. 

have  been  used  in  determining  the  instant  of  the  projectile's  pas- 
sage past  selected  points  in  the  bore  are  shown  in  Figs.  35  and  36. 
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Some  circuit-breaking  device  is  used  at  the  points  selected,  and 
the  electric  wires  are  led  to  any  suitable  velocity  instrument. 

63.  Pressure  in  Guns. — Pressures  in  guns  are  now  universally 
measiured  by  means  of  crusher  gauges  similar  to  those  shown  in 
Figs.  37  and  38.  A  small  copper  cylinder,  4,  is  held  in  a  central 
position  in  the  steel  housing,  i,  by 
the  spring  or  rubber  ring,  6.  One 
end  of  the  copper  cylinder  rests  on 
the  closing  plug,  3,  and  the  other 
end  bears  against  the  piston,  2.  A 
copper  obturating  cup,  5,  prevents 
the  entrance  of  gas  along  the  side 
of  the  piston  to  the  chamber  oc- 
cupied by  the  copper  cylinder,  and 
a  copper  gasket,  8,  performs  the 
same  office  for  the  threads  of  the 
dosing  plug. 

The  gauge  shown  in  Fig.  37  is 
placed  loose  in  the  powder  cham- 
ber of  the  gun  at  the  rear  of  the 
charge.  To  prevent  damage  to 
the  gun  on  firing,  its  outside  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  copper  shell, 
7.  The  gauge  shown  in  Fig.  38  is 
screwed  into  a  threaded  hole  pro- 
vided in  the  forward  end  of  the 
breech  block. 

When  the  gun  is  fired  the  pressure  of  the  powder  gas  acting 
on  the  end  of  the  piston  compresses  the  copper  cylinder.  The 
amount  of  compression,  the  difference  between  the  measured 
original  length  of  the  copper  cylinder  and  its  measured  length 
after  firing,  is  assimied  to  be  due  to  the  maximum  pressure  that 
existed  in  the  gim. 

The  Micrometer  Caliper.— Hhe  micrometer  caliper,  Fig.  39,  is 
used  for  measuring  the  lengths  of  the  copper  cylinders  before  and 


cup, 
cover. 


Pig.  37. — ^Loose  Crusher  Gauge. 

I.  housins.    2,  piston.    3.  closing  plug. 
/Tinder,     s,  copper    " 
rubber  centering  ring. 


copper  cylinder,     s,  copper  obturating 
6,  rr  *^*^  "     '         • 


7.  copper 
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Fig.  38.--Fixcd  Crusher  Gauge. 
ttlModng.    a.  |»iston.    3.  dosing  plug.    4.  copper  cylinder,     s.  copx>er  tealinf  cup.    6. 
or  rubber  centering-ring.     7.  threads  for  screwing  into  breech  block. 


Fic.  39.-— Micrometer  Caliper. 
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after  firing.  This  instrument  is  used  generally  for  the  measurement 
of  short  exterior  lengths. 

The  movable  measuring  point  p  has  a  screw  thread  of  forty 
turns  to  the  inch  cut  on  its  shaft.  One  turn  of  the  attached  microm- 
eter head,  m,  therefore,  moves  the  point  one-fortieth  or  2S-thou- 
sandths  of  an  inch.  By  means  of  the  scale  on  the  spindle  and  the 
25  divisions  on  the  micrometer  head,  f»,  the  distance  that  separates 
the  measuring  points  can  be  read  to  the  one-thousandth  of  an  inch, 
and  by  further  subdividing  the  divisions  on  the  head  by  the  eye, 
readings  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  may  be  made.  The 
figure  represents  the  points  as  separated  by  0.2907  inch. 

64.  The  Tarage  Table. — The  copper  cylinders  used  in  the  gauge 
are  cut  in  half-inch  lengths  from  rods  very  imiformly  rolled  and 
carefully  annealed.  A  large  nmnber  of  cylinders  from  each  lot 
treated  are  tested  in  a  static  testing  machine.  From  the  results  of 
this  test  a  table  is  made  which  shows  the  average  amount  of  com- 
pression for  each  static  load  applied. 

It  is  assiuned  that  the  compression  obtained  in  firing  is  due  to  a 
load  on  the  piston  of  the  crusher  gauge  equal  to  the  load  that  pro- 
duced the  same  compression  in  the  static  machine. 

The  pressure  per  square  inch  in  the  gun  may,  therefore,  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  static  load  that  corresponds  to  the  ob- 
served compression  by  the  area  of  the  piston  in  the  crusher  gauge. 
Knowing  the  area  of  the  piston  used  a  table  of  compressions  and 
corresponding  pressures  per  square  inch,  known  as  the  tarage  table, 
is  readily  constructed. 

The  area  of  the  piston  in  cannon  gauges  is  tV  of  a  square  inch 
and  in  the  small  arms  gauges  ^  of  a  square  inch. 

Initial  Compression  of  Copper  Cylinder. — When  the  pressure 
in  the  gim  is  high  and  quickly  developed  it  is,  at  first,  very  much 
greater  than  the  resistance  offered  by  the  copper  cylinder.  The 
excess  of  pressure  over  resistance  in  this  case  accelerates  the  mass 
of  the  piston  and  develops  considerable  velocity  in  it.  The  energy 
of  the  piston  due  to  this  velocity  is  finally  absorbed  by  further 
compression  of  the  copper,  but  in  the  early  stages  of  compression. 
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the  mass  of  the  piston  prevents  as  great  a  compression  as  would  be 
obtained  if  the  pressure  acted  directly  upon  the  copper  cylinder 
instead  of  through  the  piston.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  reduce 
the  energy  of  the  piston  as  much  as  possible  and  this  may  be  done 
in  two  ways,  by  reducing  its  weight,  and  by  limiting  its  travel  and 
accompanying  velocity.  The  piston  is  made  as  light  as  possible 
consistent  with  the  duty  it  has  to  perform.  To  limit  the  travel 
the  copper  cylinders  are  initially  compressed  before  using,  by  a  load 
corresponding  to  a  pressure  somewhat  less  than  the  maximum 
pressure  expected  in  the  gun.  Further  compression  will  not  occur 
until  the  load  applied  in  the  gun  is  close  to  that  used  in  the  initial 
compression. 

The  general  practice  is  to  use  a  copper  initially  compressed  by  a 
load  corresponding  to  a  pressure  about  3000  lbs.  less  than  that 
expected  in  the  gun.  Thus  if  a  pressure  of  35,000  lbs.  is  expected, 
a  copper  initially  compressed  by  a  load  corresponding  to  32,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  is  used. 

Small-arms  Pressure  Barrel. — In  the  measurement  of  pressures 
in  small  arms  a  specially  constructed  barrel  whose  bore  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  rifle  barrel  is  used.  The  piston  of  the  crusher  gauge 
passes  through  a  hole  bored  through  the  barrel  over  the  chamber, 
and  a  steel  housing  erected  over  this  part  of  the  barrel  serves  as  an 
anvil  for  the  copper  cylinder. 

6$.  Accuracy  of  Gauge  Pressures. — In  preparing  the  data  for 
the  preparation  of  a  tarage  table  the  copper  cylinders  are  slowly 
compressed  by  applying  successive  loads  and  measuring  the  amount 
o'  compression  at  each  load.  The  final  load  for  each  compression 
remains  on  about  15  seconds.  In  a  gun,  however,  the  load  is 
very  quickly  applied  and  the  final  load  is  quickly  released.  This 
difference  in  conditions  has  led  many  to  believe  that  the  copper 
cylinders  cannot,  on  account  of  their  viscosity  and  consequent 
requirement  of  time  for  compression,  reach  the  same  compression 
in  the  gun  as  they  would  under  the  same  maximum  load  in  the 
static  machine.  It  is,  therefore,  held  that  the  copper  cylinders 
indicate  pressures  which  are  less  than  the  true  pressures  in  guna 
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and  that  they  are  chiefly  useful  for  giving  indications  as  to  the  rel- 
ative pressures  in  different  guns  with  different  conditions  of  loading. 
The  Dynamic  Method  of  Measuring  Pressures, — This  consists 
in  determining  the  velocities  of  the  gun  in  recoil,  as  by  the  Sebert 
velocimeter,  or  of  the  shot  at  different  points  of  the  bore.  The  dif- 
ferences of  the  velocities  divided  by  the  corresponding  differences 
of  the  times  give  the  accelerations,  and  the  corresponding  pressures 
are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  accelerations  by  the  mass.  A 
pressure  obtained  in  this  manner  is  evidently  only  the  pressure 
required  to  produce  the  observed  acceleration  in  a  body  whose  mass 
is  that  of  the  gun  or  of  the  projectile.  That  part  of  the  pressure 
expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  projectile  in  the  bore  and 
in  giving  rotation  to  the  projectile  is  neglected.  The  measured  pres- 
sure is  consequently  less  than  the  true  pressure  exerted  in  the  gim. 
Comparison  of  the  Two  Methods. — When  the  same  pressure  in 
the  bore  is  measured  by  the  dynamic  method  and  by  the  crusher 
gauge  the  result  obtained  dynamically  is  usually  the  greater, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact,  as  just  explained,  that  the 
dynamically  measured  pressure  is  less  than  the  true  pressure. 

This  justifies  the  belief  expressed  in  the  preceding  article  that 
the  crusher  gauge  records  less  than  the  actual  pressure  in  the  gim. 
Notwithstanding  doubt  as  to  the  actual  relation  between  true 
pressures  and  pressures  indicated  by  crusher  gauges,  the  latter 
are  the  most  convenient  known  instruments  for  obtaining  an  idea 
of  the  relative  values  of  pressures  in  guns..  They  are  universally 
used  in  the  proof  fixing  and  testing  of  guns  and  powder  and  the 
relative  results  which  they  give  are  consistent. 

66.  Direct  Measurement  of  Pressure  as  a  Function  of  Time. — 
The  crusher  gauges  described  above  give  the  maximmn  pressure 
reached  by  the  powder  gas  in  the  chamber  of  a  gim,  or  in  any 
closed  chamber,  but  they  give  no  record  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  pressure  is  developed. 

The  dynamic  method  described  above  gives  the  time  record  of 
the  development  of  pressure,  but  its  application  requires  special 
apparatus  for  each  gim  and  takes  much  time.    To  obtain  conve- 
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niently  a  time  record  of  the  development  of  the  pressure  Vieille  used 
a  crusher  gauge  sunilar  to  those  ahready  described  with  the  following 
exceptions:  A  small  tuning  fork  is  attached  to  the  housing  with 
its  axis  parallel  to  the  piston  and  with  its  point  resting  on  a  black- 
ened plane  surface  on  the  piston.  In  the  initial  position  the  point 
of  the  tuning  fork  is  held  to  one  side  of  its  central  position  by  a  lug 
on  the  piston.  A  slight  movement  of  the  piston  will  release  the 
timing  fork  from  the  lug  and  allow  it  to  vibrate  with  decreasing 
amplitude  while  the  copper  is  being  compressed,  thus  marking  a 
sinusoidal  curve  on  the  plane  surface  on  the  piston.  The  rate  of 
vibration  being  known  it  is  possible  to  calculate  from  the  curve  the 
time  corresponding  to  a  given  movement,  as  well  as  the  pressure 
corresponding  to  that  movement. 

This  instrument  gives  the  time-pressure  curve  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum pressure,  but  since  the  movement  of  the  piston  then  stops,  no 
record  of  the  fall  of  the  pressure  is  given.  In  a  modification  of  the 
above  instrument  a  strong  steel  spring  is  used  instead  of  the  copper 
cylinder  to  oppose  the  movement  of  the  piston. 

This  modified  instrument  gives  the  time-pressure  curve  for 
some  time  after  the  maximum  pressure. 

Bichel  Apparatus. — The  apparatus  described  above  is  conve- 
nient for  measuring  the  development  of  pressures  in  guns,  but  on 
account  of  the  small  scale  of  the  time  record  it  is  not  very  accurate. 
In  experiments  with  explosives  in  dosed  chambers  it  is  sometimes 
desirable,  among  other  things,  to  get  an  accurate  time-pressure 
curve.  An  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose,  known  as  the  Bichel 
apparatus,  is  shown  in  Fig.  40.  The  powder  to  be  tested  is  placed 
in  the  bomb  i  and  fired.  The  pressure  developed  acts  on  the  piston 
3  of  the  spring  gauge  2,  which  is  similar  to  a  steam-indicator  gauge, 
compressing  the  spring  and  driving  the  pencO  ann  7  to  the  left. 
At  the  same  time  the  drum  4  covered  with  paper  is  being  rotated 
at  a  known  speed  by  the  electric  motor  5.  It  is  evident  that  the 
pencO  at  the  end  of  7  will  describe  a  line  on  the  paper  surrounding 
the  drum  of  which  the  abscissas  will  be  time  and  the  ordinates 
pressure.    The  scale  of  time  will  depend  upon  the  speed  of  the 
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motor  and  the  scale  of  pressure  upon  the  strength  of  the  spring  of 
the  gauge. 

This  apparatus  has  not  been  developed  for  measuring  pressures 
in  guns,  but  is  used  principally  for  comparing  the  relative  quickness 
of  different  explosives  by  determining  their  time-pressure  curves. 

67.  Petavel's  Time-Pressure  Gauge. — In  the  crusher  gauges  and 
spring  gauges,  described  above,  the  piston  has  considerable  move- 
ment at  the  time  the  pressure  reaches  its  maximum  value.  The 
eflfect  of  the  mass  of  the  piston,  described  in  Art.  63,  therefore, 
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Fig.  40. — Bichel  Apparatus. 
2.  spring  pressure  gauge. 


3,  piston.      4.  revolving  drum.      5>  motor.      6,  spring. 
7.  pencil  arm. 

comes  into  play,  with  the  result  that  for  quick  explosives  the 
measured  pressure  does  not  truly  represent  the  actual  pressure.  \ 
To  overcome  this  defect  Petavel  uses  a  solid  steel  cylinder  work- 
ing within  its  elastic  limit  instead  of  a  copper  cylinder  or  steel 
spring,  to  resist  the  movement  of  the  piston.  The  movement  of 
the  piston  and  the  mass  effect  are  thus  much  reduced.  To  obtain 
a  record  of  its  movement  the  piston  is  connected  with  a  small  mirror 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  latter  to  rotate  around  an  axis  in  its 
plane  when  the  piston  is  moved  very  slightly  by  the  pressure 
developed. 
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A  beam  of  light  falling  upon  the  mirror  is  reflected  and  caused  to 
fall  upon  a  photographic  fihn  placed  around  a  rotating  drum  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  in  the  Bichel  apparatus.  When  pressure  is  devel- 
oped and  the  mirror  rotated  the  beam  of  light  is  deflected  through  a 
small  angle  and  caused  to  move  on  the  rotating  drum  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  pencil  in  the  Bichel  apparatus.  All  other  parts  of 
the  film  being  protected  from  light,  a  photographic  record  of  the 
time-pressure  curve  is  thus  made  on  it. 

This  gauge  is  probably  the  most  accurate  yet  developed  for 
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Fig.  41.— Trauzl  Lead  Blocks. 
I,  befor*  explosion,     a.  after  explosioii. 

measuring  pressures  in  closed  chambers.  It  has  not  yet  been 
developed  for  measuring  pressures  in  guns. 

Trauzl  Lead  Block  Test, — In  this  test  10  grams  of  the  explosive 
to  be  tested  are  placed  in  the  hollow  of  a  lead  cylinder  of  definite 
dimensions,  shown  at  the  left  in  Fig.  41,  and  known  as  the  Trauzl 
Lead  Block.  On  explosion  the  cylinder  is  bulged  out,  as  shown 
at  the  right  of  the  figure,  and  the  volume  of  the  cavity  is  increased. 

The  relative  "  strength  "  of  the  explosive,  as  measured  by  the 
test,  is  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  the  cavity  after  explosion  to  the 
original  volume.    It  is  evident  that  the  increase  of  volume  dei>ends 
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partly  on  the  pressure  which  the  explosive  would  be  capable  of 
developing  in  a  closed  chamber  and  partly  on  the  quickness  of  the 
explosive.  If  the  explosive  were  very  slow  all  the  gas  would  escape 
from  the  open  cavity  before  expanding  it  appreciably,  though,  if 
confined  in  a  closed  chamber,  it  might  exert  a  high  pressure.  On 
the  other  hand  a  very  quick  explosive  might  expand  the  cavity 
appreciably  even  if  the  pressure  it  could  develop  in  a  closed  cham- 
ber were  moderate. 

Trauzl  lead  blocks  are  used  principally  for  getting  an  idea  of 
the  general  effect  of  a  new  high  explosive  in  comparison  with 
others  whose  effects  are  known. 

68.  Comparison  of  Measured  Pressures  in  a  Closed  Chamber 
With  Those  Obtained  by  Theory. — When  the  pressures  calculated 
as  explained  in  Art.  55  are  compared  with  those  measured  by  one 
of  the  pressure  gauges,  described  above,  it  will  be  found  that  for 
low  explosives  the  former  are  considerably  higher  than  the  latter. 
This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  the  appreciable  time 
required  for  the  pressure  to  r'se  to  its  max  mum  value,  considerable 
heat  is  lost  to  walls  of  the  closed  chamber,  which  loss  of  heat,  with 
its  accompanying  lowering  of  temperature,  was  not  considered  in 
working  out  the  theoretical  equations  for  temperature  and  pressure 
given  in  Arts.  50  and  55. 

The  loss  of  heat  depends  upon  the  time  required  for  the  pressure 
to  reach  its  maximum  value,  as  well  as  upon  the  shape  of  the  closed 
chamber  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  For  high  explosives 
the  time  to  maximum  pressure  is  small,  the  loss  of  heat  during  this 
time  may  be  neglected,  and  the  equations  of  Arts.  50  and  55  may 
be  assumed  as  giving  correct  results. 

For  low  explosives  the  time  to  maximum  pressure,  especially  at 
low  densities  of  loading,  is  large,  and  the  loss  of  heat  during  this 
time  may  be  as  much  as  35%  of  the  total  heat  given  off. 

The  pressure  given  by  the  equations  of  Arts.  50  ajid  55  for  these 
explosives  are,  therefore,  the  pressures  which  they  would  give  pro- 
viding the  explosion  were  made  in  a  closed  chamber  of  which  the 
walls  absorbed  no  heat. 


CHAPTER  IV 
INTERIOR   BALLISTICS 

69.  Scope.— Ballistics  is  the  science  that  treats  of  the  motion 
of  projectiles. 

Interior  ballistics  treats  of  the  motion  of  the  projectile  while  still 
in  the  bore  of  the  gun.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  mode  of  com- 
bustion of  the  powder,  the  pressure  developed  and  the  velocity  of 
the  projectile  along  the  bore  of  the  gun.  The  study  of  interior 
ballistics  was  first  put  on  a  scientific  basis  by  Sarrau,  an  eminent 
French  engineer,  who  first  developed  formulas  based  on  thenno- 
dynamic  principles  connecting  the  velocity,  pressure  and  travel  of 
the  projectile  in  a  gun. 

Much  useful  information  tending  to  improvement  in  both 
powder  and  guns  has  been  obtained  by  a  study  of  interior  ballistics. 

By  means  of  the  formulas  to  be  developed  we  may,  having 
given  the  dimensions  of  the  gim,  weight  of  charge  and  projectUe 
and  granulation  of  the  powder,  calculate  the  curves  of  velocity 
and  pressure  in  the  bore  of  the  gun  as  functions  of  travel  of  the 
projectile  or  as  fimctions  of  the  time.  We  may  thus  determine 
the  muzzle  velocity  to  be  expected  from  a  given  charge,  or  we  may 
determine  the  charge  that  will  produce  a  required  muzzle  velocity. 

By  further  application  of  the  fonnulas  we  may  design  the 
granulation  of  the  powder  for  a  given  gim  so  as  to  obtain  the 
highest  possible  muzzle  velocity  with  a  given  weight  of  projectUe 
while  keeping  the  pressure  along  the  bore  within  the  limits  im- 
posed by  the  strength  of  the  walls  of  the  gun  and  the  weight  of 
charge  low  enough  for  convenient  loading. 

Lastly,  when  a  new  gim  is  to  be  designed,  the  fonnulas  enable 
us  to  calculate  the  size  of  powder  chamber  and  length  of  gun  that 
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will  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  required  muzzle  velocity  may 
be  obtained  within  the  limit  of  pressure  for  which  the  gim  is  to  be 
designed. 

Having  determined  the  powder  pressure  curve  for  the  gun  we 
may,  by  the  principles  of  gun  construction  to  be  studied  later, 
design  the  walls  of  the  gun  to  withstand  the  expected  pressure  at 
each  point. 

70.  Early  Investigations. — In  1743  Benjamin  Robins  described, 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  experiments  that  he  had 
made  to  determine  the  velocities  of  musket  balls  when  fired  with 
given  charges  of  powder.  To  measure  the  velocities  he  invented 
the  ballistic  pendulum,  which  consisted  simply  of  a  large  block  of 
wood  suspended  so  as  to  move  freely.  The  bullet  was  fired  into 
the  block  of  wood,  and  the  velocity  impressed  upon  the  pendulum 
was  measured.  By  equating  the  expressions  for  the  quantities 
of  motion  in  the  bullet  before  striking  the  penduliun,  and  in  the 
pendulum  after  receiving  the  bullet,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  was 
obtained.  The  gim  pendulum,  which  consisted  of  a  gun  moimted 
to  swing  as  a  pendulum,  was  also  invented  by  Robins.  Among 
other  deductions  made  from  his  experiments  Robins  announced 
the  following.  .  The  temperature  of  explosion  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  red-hot  iron;  the  maximum  pressure  exerted  by  the  powder 
gases  is  equal  to  about  1000  atmospheres;  the  weight  of  the  per- 
manent gases  is  about  three-tenths  that  of  the  powder,  and  their 
volimie  at  atmospheric  temperature  and  pressure  about  240  times 
that  occupied  by  the  charge. 

Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich,  continued  Robins's  experiments,  1773  to  1791,  improv- 
ing and  enlarging  the  ballistic  pendulum  so  that  it  could  receive 
the  impact  of  one-pound  balls.  He  verified  Robins's  deductions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  gases,  but  put  the  temperature  of  explosion 
at  double  that  previously  deduced,  and  the  maximum  pressure  at 
2000  atmospheres.  Hutton  produced  a  formula  for  the  velocity 
of  a  spherical  projectile  at  any  point  of  the  bore,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  combustion  of  the  charge  is  instantaneous  and  that 
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the  expansion  of  the  gas  follows  Mariotte's  law — no  account  being 
taken  of  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  work  performed — bl  principle  which, 
at  that  time,  was  unknown. 

In  1760  the  Chevalier  D'Arcy  made  the  first  attempt  to  deter- 
mine dynamically  the  law  of  pressure  in  the  bore  by  successively 
shortening  the  length  of  the  barrel  and  measuring  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet  for  each  length.  The  pressures  were  determined  from 
the  calculated  accelerations. 

In  1792  Coimt  Rumford,  bom  in  the  United  States,  endeavored 
to  make  direct  measurement  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  fired  gun- 
powder by  measuring  the  maximum  weights  lifted  by  different 
charges  fired  in  a  small  but  very  strong  wrought-iron  mortar,  or 
eprouvette.  He  determined  a  relation  existing  between  the  pres- 
sure of  the  powder  gases  and  their  density.  The  maximum  pres- 
sure that  would  be  exerted  by  the  gases  from  a  charge  that  com- 
pletely filled  the  chamber  was,  as  calculated  by  Rumford,  about 
100  tons  to  the  square  inch.  Noble  and  Abel,  in  their  later  experi- 
ments, arrived  at  43  tons  per  square  inch  as  the  maximum  pressure 
imder  these  conditions.  Their  value  is  now  accepted  as  being 
very  near  the  truth.  The  great  difference  in  the  two  determina- 
tions is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Rimiford  deduced  his  value 
for  the  maximum  pressure  from  experiments  with  small  charges 
that  did  not  fill  the  chamber,  so  that  the  energy  of  the  gases  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  high  velocity  they  attained  before  acting 
on  the  projectile. 

Later  Investigatioiis. — In  the  years  1857  to  i860  General  Rod- 
man of  the  Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army,  conducted 
the  experiments  that  resulted  in  the  change  of  form  of  powder 
grains  and  their  variation  in  size  according  to  the  caliber  of  the 
gun.  He  devised  the  pressure  gauge  for  directly  measuring  the 
maximum  pressures  of  the  powder  gases.  His  gauge  differed  from 
the  pressure  gauge  now  in  use  only  in  the  method  employed  to 
record  the  pressure.  The  piston  of  the  gauge  carried  at  its  inner 
end  a  V-shaped  knife,  and  the  amount  of  the  pressure  was  read 
from  the  length  of  the  cut  made  by  the  knife  in  a  disk  of  copper. 
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General  Rodman  was  also  the  author  of  the  principle  of  interior 
cooling  of  cast-iron  cannon,  by  the  application  of  which  principle 
the  metal  surrounding*  the  bore  of  a  gun  was  put  under  a  perma- 
nent compressive  strain  which  greatly  increased  the  resistance  of 
the  gun  to  the  interior  pressures. 

In  1874  Noble  and  Abel  announced  the  results  of  their  experi- 
ments on  the  explosion  of  gimpowder  in  closed  vessels. 

Later,  Sarrau,  Vieille,  Noble  and  others  made  similar  experi- 
ments with  smokeless  powder. 

In  1875  Sarrau  first  proposed  his  mathematical  formulas  con- 
necting the  travel  and  velocity  of  the  projectile  and  the  pressure 
developed  in  the  bore  of  a  gun. 

Sarrau's  formulas  were  based  on  the  use  of  black  powder. 
When  smokeless  powder  commenced  to  be  used  it  was  found  that 
the  results  of  calculations  with  these  formulas  were  inaccurate. 

About  1904  Gossot  and  Liouville  published  new  formulas  of 
interior  ballistics  based  on  those  of  Sarrau,  but  adapted  to  smoke- 
less powders. 

Method  of  Investigation. — In  investigating  the  subject  of 
interior  ballistics  we  will  consider,  first,  the  quantity  of  energy 
released  per  pound  of  powder  as  the  charge  is  burned;  second, 
the  lineal  rate  of  burning  of  the  powder;  third,  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent forms  of  granulation  on  the  relation  between  the  lineal  rate  of 
burning  of  the  powder  and  the  rate  of  burning  of  the  charge;  and, 
fourth,  the  various  ways  in  which  the  energy  resulting  from  the 
burning  of  the  charge  is  utilized. 

Calculation  of   Energy  per  Pound  and   Specific  Rate  of 
Combustion  of  Smokeless  Powder 

71.  Energy  of  Combustion  of  NitroceUulose. — The  nitrocellu- 
lose used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  service  smokeless  powder  con- 
tains about  12.60  per  cent  nitrogen.  It  is  composed  principally 
of  deca-nitrocellulose,  whose  formula  is  C24H3o(N02)io02o,  the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  being  12.75,  and  probably  a  small  quantity 
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ennea-nitrocellulose,    whose    formula    is    C24H3i(N02)oOao>    the 
percentage  of  nitrogen  being  11.966. 

The  formula  assumed  for  the  combustion  of  pure  deca-nitro- 
cellulose,  per  cent  of  nitrogen  12.75,  ^  ^^  follows: 

Mol.  wts.,  1098=616       +280      +36        +26     +140. 
C24H:o(N02)io020=   14CO2+  10CO+  2H2O+13H2+     5^2.  (0 
Volume  of  gases-  14       +10      +2        +13     +     5   =44. 

Applying  the  principles  learned  in  the  chapter  on  explosives, 
we  determine  the  heat  given  off  at  a  constant  pressure  of  103.3 
kg.  per  sq.  dec.  and  with  the  gases  at  15^  C,  as  follows: 

14002—14X94.3  =  1320.2  large  calories. 

loCO  —10X26.1=  261     large  calories. 

2H2O  —  2  X  58.3  =  1 1 6.6  large  calories. 

Total  heat  of  combustion  =  1697.8  large  calories. 
Heat  of  formation  of  molugram  =651     large  calories. 

Qmp  - 1046.8  large  calories. 

From  Eq.  (43)  article  48,  we  have 

Qm9^Qmp+O.S724na, 

and  in  this  case,  fia  -44. 

Hence  Q«.,  =  1046.8+25.19  =  1071.99  large  calories. 
This  is  the  amoimt  of  heat  that  would  be  given  off  by  one  molu- 
gram of  the  explosive  if  it  were  exploded  in  a  closed  chamber  and 
the  resulting  gas  cooled  to  15**  C. 

The  gas  at  this  temperature  still  contains  heat  which  must  be 
added  to  Q«m  to  get  the  total  heat  in  a  molugram. 

The  volume  of  gas  from  one  molugram  at  atmospheric  pressure 
and  o®  C.  is  44X22.32=982.08  cu.dec.  At  15®  C.  this  volume 
is  increased  by  982.08X1^^  =  54  cu.dec.,  making  it  982+54  =  1036 
cu.dec. 
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We  have  from  Eq.  (33)  article  45 

Heat  in  the  gas  a  -^tt — rP(volume — covolume),     .    (2) 
Eyk-i) 

where  E « mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  in  kilogram-meters  per 
degree  C.«  425; 
h  »  ratio  of  specific  heats  - 1.30; 
P«  pressure  in  kilograms  per  sq.dec. 
Assuming  the  covolume = volume  of  original  molugram 

-^'^=^«686c.c.  =  .686  cu.dec., 
density      1.6 

wehave. 

Heat  m  gas  in  krge  calories -^^X^^^^^^^-^^:^-*-^  =83.75. 

425  10  "^  '^ 

The  total  heat  in  a  molugram  is  therefore 

1071.99+83.75  « 1155.74  kg.-deg.  C.-calories,  or  large  calories. 
Total  heat  b  i  kg. « 1155.74  XHH  ="  1052.6  large  calories. 
Total  heat  m  i  lb.  31052.6  Ib.-deg.  C.-calories. 
Total  heat  in  i  lb.  « 1052.6 X| « 1894.7  Ib.-deg.  F.-calories,  or 

B.T.U. 
Total  heat  m  x  lb.  as  work  =  1894.7  X 778  =  1474,000  ftlbs. 

73.  For  Emiea-introcelhilose,  Per  Cent  of  nitrogen  11.9661  we 
have: 

Molecular  wts.,  1053-440      +592    +72      +23        -fi26. 
CmH3i(NO2)9O20-  10CO2+14CO+4H2O+11.5H2+4.5N2.  (3) 
Volumes«io       +14      +4        +11.5     +4.5-44. 

ioCOa-ioX94.3«  943     large  calories. 

14CO  —14X26.1=  365.4  large  calories. 

4HO  —  4X58.3-  233.2  large  calories. 

Total  heat  of  combustion- 154 1.6  large  calories. 

Heat  of  fonnation  -  678     large  calories. 

Qmp'^  863.6  large  calories. 

^••-863.6+25.19-  888.79  large  calories. 
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Heat  in  gas, 

same  as  for  deca=  83.75  large  calories. 
Total  heat  in  i  molugram  =  972.54  large  calories. 

Total  heat  in  kg.   =  972.54 XHH  =  923-59  large  calories. 
Total  heat  in  i  lb. =923.59  Ib.-deg.  C.-calories. 
Total  heat  in  i  lb. =923.59X1  =  1662.5  Ib.-deg.  F.<alories, 

or  B.T.U. 
Equivalent  in  work  =  1662.5  X  778  =  1,293,400  ft.lbs.  per  lb 
For  Octa-Nitroceliulose  Per  Cent  of  Nitrogen  ii.iii: 

Molecular  wts.,  1008  =  264    +  504    + 108    +20      +112. 

C24H32(NO2)8O20  =  6CO2  +  18CO  +  6H2O+ I0H2 +4N2  (4) 

Volumes  =  6       +i8      +6        +io     +4=44. 

6CO2:—  6X94.3=  565.8  large  calories. 

18CO :  — 18  X  26. 1  =  469.8  large  calories. 

6H2O:—  6X58.3=  349.8  large  calories. 

Total  heat  of  combustion  =  1385.4  large  calories. 

Heat  of  formation  =  705.0  large  calories. 

C«p=  679.4  large  calories. 

0-it  =  679.4+25. 19  =  704.59  large  calories. 

Heat  in  gas=  83.75  ^^i^ge  calories. 

Total  heat  in  i  molugram  =  788.34  large  calories. 

Total  heat  in  i  kg.  =  788.34  X  \m  =  782.08  large  calories. 

Total  heat  in  i  lb.  =782.08  Ib.-deg.  C.-calories. 

Total  heat  in  i  lb.  =782.08x1  =  1407.7  Ib.-deg.  F.-calories, 

or  B.T.U. 

Equivalent  in  work  =  1,095,200  ft.lbs.  per  lb. 

Plotting  of  Results. — These  results  plotted  on  cross-section 
paper,  as  a  function  of  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  nitrocel- 
lulose, show  that  the  energy  per  poimd  within  the  limits  of  nitrogen 
considered  in  the  calculations  is  almost  a  linear  function  of  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen.  It  may  be  calculated  by  the  following  equa- 
tion, 

n'  =  23i,50o[percentof  N-6.379J^]  ....    (5) 
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73.  Effect  of  Moisture  and  VolatUes. — Our  service  smokeless 
powder  is  manufactured  from  nitrocellulose  of  an  average  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  of  about  12.60,  by  colloiding  it  with  a  solvent  of 
ether-alcohol.  After  granulation  the  bulk  of  this  solvent  is  dried 
out,  but  2%  to  6%  may  remain  in  the  powder,  the  amount  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  grain. 

The  alcohol  used  in  the  solvent  contains  5%  water,  which  gen- 
erally remains  in  the  powder  after  drying.  Additional  water  may 
be  absorbed  from  the  air  during  the  process  of  manufacturing  and 
handling.  Recent  lots  of  powder  also  contain  .4%  to  .8%  of  a 
stabilizer,  and  .30  caliber  rifle  powders  contain,  in  addition,  1% 
of  graphite. 

Smokeless  powder  may,  therefore,  be  considered  to  be  a  mixture 
of  nitrocellulose,  alcohol,  water,  and  sometimes  a  stabilizer  and 
graphite.  Most  of  the  ether  used  is  evaporated  out  during  the 
drying  process. 

From  Eq.  (5),  the  energy  per  poimd  of  pure  nitrocellulose  of 
12.60%  nitrogen  is  1,442,000  ft.lbs.  per  pound.  If  now  an  inert 
material,  that  is,  one  that  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction  at  combus- 
tion, is  mixed  with  the  nitrocellulose  the  energy  per  pound  of  the 
resulting  material  will  be  less  than  that  of  pure  nitrocellulose. 
For  instance,  if  .99  lb.  of  pure  nitrocellulose  of  12.60%  N  is  mixed 
with  .01  lb.  of  inert  material,  the  inert  material  will  be  1%  of  the 
total  weight  and  the  energy  per  pound  of  the  resulting  material  will 
evidently  be  i,442,oooX.99  =  i,427,58o  ftlbs.  per  pound. 

Now,  of  the  materials  entering  powder  as  given  above,  water  is 
considered  as  having  the  same  effect  as  the  same  percentage  of  inert 
matter.  Alcohol  has  a  greater  effect  than  inert  matter  for  the 
reason  that  the  carbon  contained  in  it  combines  with  the  CO2 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  the  nitrocellulose,  thus  forming 
a  larger  quantity  of  CO,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  CO2,  than  in 
the  combustion  of  piu-e  nitrocellulose.  Theoretical  considera- 
tions and  practical  tests  indicate  that  the  effect  of  1%  alcohol 
in  reducing  the  energy  per  pound  of  nitrocellulose  is  equal  to  the 
effect  of  2.5%  inert  matter. 
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In  the  same  way  the  effect  of  i%  stabilizer,  which  is  hi^er  in 
carbon  content  than  alcohol,  is  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  effect 
of  4%  inert  matter.  Graphite,  though  entirely  carbon,  does  not 
readily  take  part  in  the  reaction  and,  therefore,  the  effect  of  i% 
graphite  in  reducing  the  energy  per  pound  of  nitrocellulose  b 
considered  equal  to  that  of  2.5%  inert  matter. 

The  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  nitrocellulose  used  is  carefuQy 
determined  for  each  lot  of  powder,  as  is  also  the  percentage  of 
moisture  and  volatiles  (M.  &  V.),  remaining  in  the  finished  powder. 
Moisture  and  volatiles  consist  principally  of  water  and  alcohol. 
Unless  separately  determined  we  shall  assume  that  half  the  total 
percentage  of  M.  &  V.  is  water  and  the  other  half  alcohol. 

Example  i.  To  illustrate  the  method  of  calculating  the  total 
energy  per  pound  of  nitrocellulose  smokeless  powder  we  will  assume 
a  powder  whose  chemical  analysis  is  as  follows: 

Average  nitrogen  in  nitrocellulose  of  which  the  powder  was 
made,  12.60%. 

Moisture  and  volatiles,  6%. 

Stabilizer,  .4%. 

By  reference  to  Eq.  (5),  the  energy  per  pound  of  pure  nitro- 
cellulose 12.60%  nitrogen  is  1,442,000  ft.lbs  per  pound. 

Of  the  6%  M.&  V.  3%  is  assumed  to  be  water,  and  3%  alcohol. 

3%  water  has  the  same  effect  as  3%  inert  matter. 

3%  alcohol  has  the  same  effect  as  7.5%  inert  matter. 

.4%  stabilizer  has  the  same  effect  as  1.6%  inert  matter. 

Total  effect  of  M.  &  V.  and  stabilizer  the  same  as  12.1%  mert 
matter. 

The  energy  per  poimd  of  the  powder  is  therefore 

1,442,000  [i. 00 -.12 1  =  .8791  =  1,266,000  ft.lbs.  per  pound. 

In  the  calculations  to  follow,  we  will  represent  the  energy  per 
pound  of  powder  in  ft.lbs.  by  n'. 

74«  %>edfic  Rate  of  Combustion.— As  used  in  this  discussion, 
the  specific  rate  of  combustion  of  smokeless  powder  is  the  rate  of 
combustion  in  inches  per  second,  measured  perpendicular  to  the 
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burning  surface,  when  the  powder  is  burning  in  its  own  gas  at  a 
pressure  of  i  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Direct  determinations  of  the  specific  rate  of  combustion  are  diffi- 
cult to  make,  for  the  reason  that  at  low  pressures  smokeless  powder 
does  not  bum  readily  unless  supplied  with  oxygen  from  the  air 

Determinations  of  the  rate  of  combustion  in  the  atmosphere, 
at  atmospheric  pressure,  indicate  that  it  is  about  .05  in.  per  sec, 
but  this  high  rate  is  partly  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

Theoretical  considerations  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  specific 
rate  of  combustion  is  directly  proportional  to  the  energy  per  pound 
of  powder,  and  that  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  simi  of  the 
following  quantities: 

(a)  The  energy  required  to  heat  a  pound  of  powder  from  the 
temperature  it  may  have  at  any  time  to  356°  F.,  the  ignition  tem- 
perature. The  total  change  in  temperature  required  to  start 
ignition  is  at  first  356*^  F.  minus  the  temperature  of  the  powder  at 
loading,  but  as  successive  layers  of  the  powder  bum  the  newly 
uncovered  layers  have  become  heated  and  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture required  for  the  ignition  is  no  longer  as  great  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  average  increase  of  temperature  required  for  the  igni- 
tion of  successive  layers  during  combustion  may  be  considered  a 
function  of  (356  F.  —  tern,  of  powder).  The  average  energy  in  foot- 
lbs,  required  to  raise  a  poimd  of  powder  during  combustion  to 
356  F.,  the  ignition  temperature,  is  taken  as  87.5  (356°  F.— tem. 
of  powder). 

(J)  The  energy  required  to  evaporate  the  water  and  alcohol 
from  the  powder.  It  is  assumed  that  this  evaporation  from  suc- 
cessive layers  takes  place  before  they  burn. 

The  energy  required  to  evaporate  waterjs  about  840,000  ft.lbs. 
per  pound  and  that  required  to  evaporate  alcohol  is  298,000  ft.lbs. 
per  pound. 

Based  on  these  considerations  the  expression  for  the  specific 
rate  of  combustion,  represented  by  *',  is  as  follows: 

.0000066 7n' 


87-5(356**F.-tem.  of  powder) -f-840oX%  water+298oX%  al. 


(6) 
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The  constant  in  the  numerator  was  detennmed  by  trial. 

It  is  known  that  the  specific  rate  of  combustion  also  varies  with 
the  density  of  the  powder,  being  higher  for  a  lower  density,  but 
the  variation  in  density  of  different  lots  of  powder  is  not  great. 

Rate  of  Combustion  at  Variable  Pressures. — ^It  is  known  that 
smokeless  powder  bums  faster  at  high  pressures  than  at  low 
pressures.  Writers  on  interior  ballistics  have  made  various 
empirical  assumptions,  some  of  them  based  on  experiment,  to 
enable  them  to  introduce  this  fact  into  their  formulae. 
Let  f  represent  the  thickness  burned  in  inches,  measured  per- 

pendicular  to  the  burning  surface; 
k'  the  specific  rate  of  combustion  in  inches  per  second ; 
P  the  pressure  of  the  gases  in  which  the  powder  is  burning  in 

pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  assumption  made  by  all  writers  is, 

^:=*'^' (7) 

in  which  ^  is  a  constant  exponent.  Different  writers  differ  only 
in  the  value  of  the  constant  0  employed. 

Sarrau  assumed  4>-\y  but  this  applied  to  the  black  powders  then 
in  use.    Other  writers  have  used  |,  J,  and  i. 

The  value  |  was  obtained  experimentally  by  Vieille  in  France, 
by  experiments  with  smokeless  powder  in  a  closed  chamber. 

It  was  later  used  by  Gossot  and  Liouville,  also  in  France,  in 
their  method  of  interior  ballistics. 

In  this  discussion  the  value  of  0  will  be  considered  - 1,  that  is 
the  rate  of  combustion  will  be  considered  as  varying  directly  with 
the  product  of  the  specific  rate  and  the  pressure. 

PROBLEMS 

I.  Find  the  energy  per  pound  and  spcdfic  rate  of  combustion  of  a  powder 
containing  if. 64^  nitrogen  in  the  nitrocellulose,  0.4%  stabilizer  and  5.5^^ 
total  volatilcs  of  which  2.5%  is  water. 

Ans.  n'- 1,280,000  ft.lbs.;  ib' -.0001556  in.  per  sec. 
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a.  Stipporing  the  powder  in  Problem  i  to  lose  alcohol  in  storage  until  its 
total  vofauik  content  b  reduced  to  4.5%.  What  are  now  the  values  of  v!  and 
i?  Ans.  fi'"  1,315,000  ft. lbs.;  ifc'".oooi696.in.  per  sec 

3.  Stippoang  the  powder  in  Problem  2  to  absorb  water  until  its  total 
volatile  content  is  increased  to  the  original  percentage  given  in  Problem  i. 
Ik'bat  aie  now  the  values  of  W  and  VI 

Ans.  n*  •- 1,303,000  ft.lbs.;  ib'  ".0001440  in.  per  sec 

NOMENCLATUSE 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  nomendature  used 
m  this  discussion  on  interior  ballistics: 
a,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  grain. 

A,  area  of  cross-section  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  in  square  inches. 

B,  constant  whose  value  is  given  in  the  discussion  (see  Eq.  95). 
c,  weight  of  total  charge  in  pounds. 

€^  specific  heat  at  constant  volume. 

c^  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure. 

u.  weight  of  charge  burnt,  corresponding  to  2. 

C,  capacity  of  the  chamber  of  the  gun  in  cubic  inches. 

i,  diameter  of  the  perforation  of  the  powder  grain  in  inches. 

iu  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  in  feet. 

A  outside  diameter  of  the  powder  grain  in  inches. 

e,  constant,  for  one  round,  ratio  between  velocity  of  recoil  of 
gun  and  velocity  of  projectiles. 

€^  constant,  for  one  round,  ratio  between  work  of  passive  resist- 
ance and  total  energy  of  motion. 

<^  constant,  for  one  round,  ratio  between  energy  lost  as  heat  to 
the  gun  and  total  energy  of  motion. 

£,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

&,  energy  lost  to  the  gun  as  heat  in  foot  pounds. 

C,  constant  (see  Eq.  126). 

(.  acceleration  of  gravity. 

£r.  constant  (see  Eq.  88). 
iJu  constants  (see  Eq.  99). 

k,  ratio  of  q)ecific  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  that  at  constant 
vohmie. 
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k\  specific  rate  of  combustion  of  the  powder  in  inches  per  second. 
kzy  radius  of  gyration  of  the  projectile  in  feet. 
iC,  if  I,  constants  (see  Eq.  loo). 

/o,  reduced  length  of  the  initial  air  space  in  feet. 
lu  reduced  length  of  the  powder  chamber  in  feet. 
£,  length  of  grain  in  inches. 
My  constant  (see  Eqs.  71  and  105). 
Jfi,  constant  (see  Art.  96). 
n,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  grain. 
pj  weight  of  the  projectile  in  pounds. 
p\  reduced  weight  of  the  projectile  in  pounds. 
Pu  weight  of  the  gun  and  recoiling  parts  in  pounds. 
p'\  constant,  for  one  round  (see  Eq.  67). 
Pi  mean  total  pressure  in  the  bore  between  the  projectile  and 
the  breech  of  the  gun  at  any  instant  in  pounds  per  square 
inch. 
Pay  total  accelerating  pressure  at  base  of  projectile  in  pounds 

per  square  inch. 
P/y  mean  accelerating  pressure  at  any  instant  in  pounds  per 

square  inch. 
P^  total  accelerating  pressure  at  breech  of  the  gun. 
Pan  pressure  at  base  of  projectile  m  pounds  per  square  mch  giving 

it  acceleration  of  rotation. 
Pol,  pressure  at  base  of  projectile  in  pounds  per  square  inch  giving 

it  acceleration  of  translation. 
Pki  total  pressure  at  breech  of  gun  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Poi  pressure  required  to  start  the  projectile  in  pounds  per  square 

inch. 
P„  passive  resistance  at  any  instant  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 
Ppmy  mean  value  of  passive  resistance  throughout  the  bore. 
Pm9pj  mean  effective  pressure  to  muzzle. 

qy  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  grain. 
Q.pyheat  given  off  by  one  molugram  of  explosive  at  constant 
pressure,  in  large  calories, 
r,  thickness  of  powder  burned  in  inches  at  any  time. 
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R,  half  the  least  dimension  of  the  grain. 

It,  constant  ratio  (see  £q.  79,  etc.). 

r,  absolute  temperature  of  the  powder  gas,  degrees  centi* 

grade. 
«,  travel  of  the  projectile  with  reference  to  the  gim  at  any  instant 

b  feet, 
r.  total  travel  of  the  projectile  in  the  gun  in  feet, 
f .  vdodty  of  the  projectile  in  feet  per  second, 
ti.  velocity  of  recoil  of  the  gun  in  feet  per  second, 
r,  muzzle  velocity  of  the  projectile  in  feet. 
1,  for  M.P.  grains  diameter  of  the  grain  divided  by  the  diam- 
eter of   perforation;    for  strip  grain  thickness   of   web 
divided  by  length;  for  S.P.  grains,  thickness  of  the  web 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  grain. 
X- constant  (see  Eq.  103). 
Xi  "Constant  (see  Art.  96). 
jr.  for  M.P.  grain  length  of  the  grain  divided  by  the  outside 

diameter;  for  strip  grain  thickness  divided  by  width. 
/.  proportional  part  of  the  weight  of  a  grain  or  charge  burnt 

corre^x>nding  to  z. 
/o,  value  of  y  when  projectile  starts. 
F«coDstant  (see  Eq.  104). 
f  1,  constant  (see  Art.  96). 

'*  »•  proportional  part  of  the  least  dimension  of  the  grain  burnt 

at  any  time. 
U,  vahie  of  s  when  projectile  starts. 

Effect  of  Granulation 

7S>  Fonns  of  Granulation.— Modem  smokeless  powder  is  gran- 
-,:laled  b  regular  geometrical  forms  convenient  for  manufacture 
hy  pressing  through  a  die  or  rolling  between  rollers.  The  prin- 
ipal  forms  actually  in  use  are  (see  Fig.  42),  the  solid  rod  of 
:'jQsaderable  length  used  in  English  cordite;  short  or  long  cyl- 
mdcr  with  axial  perforation;  short  or  long  flat  strips,  and  cyU 
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inder  with  seven  axial  perforations.  Cross-sections  of  other  forms 
of  grain  which  have  been  proposed  are  also  shown  in  the  figure. 

In  all  these  granulations  the  least  burning  thickness  is  called  the 
web  of  the  grain. 

Mode  of  Burning. — ^Under  constant  pressure,  as  in  the  air,  a 
grain  of  modem  smokeless  powder  bums  in  parallel  layers  and 
with  imiform  velocity  in  directions  perpendicular  to  all  the  ignited 
surfaces.  Under  variable  pressure  as  in  a  gim,  powder  bums  with 
a  variable  velocity,  but  under  that  condition  it  still  bums  in  parallel 
layers  in  the  same  manner  as  at  constant  pressure. 

As  the  grains  bum  over  their  entire  surface  they  will  usually  be 


Fig.  42. — Forms  of  Granulation. 

entirely  consiuned  when  a  thickness  equal  to  one-half  their  least 
dimension  has  been  bumed  from  each  of  the  bounding  surfaces. 
An  exception  to  this  is  the  multiperforated  cylindrical  grain  in 
which  pieces  of  triangular  cross-section,  called  slivers,  are  left  after  a 
thickness  equal  to  one-half  the  least  dimension  is  bumed  from  each 
surface. 

Initial  Volume  of  Grain. — The  initial  volumes  of  any  of  the 
grains  usually  used  are  easily  figured  from  their  dimensions.  The 
dimensions  of  grains  are  measured  in  inches  and  their  volumes  are 
given  in  cubic  inches. 

Initial  Burning  Surface  of  Grain, — The  initial  burning  surface 
of  a  grain  is  the  area  of  the  total  outside  surface  of  the  grain  includ- 
ing the  surfaces  of  the  ends  and  the  perforations,  if  any. 
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Volume  of  One  Pound  of  Solid  Powder.— This  volume  may  be  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  volume  of  i  lb.  of  water,  27.68  cu.in.,  by  the 
density  of  the  powder  imder  consideration  or  representing  by  Vp 
the  volume  of  i  lb.  of  powder  and  by  B  the  density  of  the  powder, 
we  have 

v.=^ (8) 

Number  of  Grains  per  Pound. — ^This  is  evidently  the  volume  of 
I  lb.  of  solid  powder  divided  by  the  initial  voliune  of  i  grain.  Rep- 
resenting by  «p  the  number  of  grains  per  lb.  and  by  Vg  the  voliune  of 
I  grain,  we  have 

_Py_  27.68  ,     . 

Initial  Burning  Surface  per  Pound. — ^This  is  the  initial  burning 
surface  of  i  grain  multiplied  by  the  number  of  grains  per  pound. 
Representing  by  s,  the  initial  burning  surface  per  lb.  and  by  Sg 
the  initial  burning  surface  per  grain,  we  have 

27.685^  .  V 

Sp^npSg^--^-^ (10) 

76.  Volume  Burned,  ^en  a  Thickness  r  is  Burned. — For  any 
granulation  the  volume  of  a  grain  after  a  thickness  r  has  been 
burned  may  be  determined  by  adding  or  subtracting  2r,  the  total 
thickness  burned  on  opposite  sides,  to  or  from  the  original  dimen- 
sions and  calculating  the  new  volume  as  for  the  original  grain. 

Subtracting  the  new  volume  from  the  original  volume  we  obtain 
the  voliune  burned. 

We  shall  find  it  useful  to  obtain  an  expression  for  the  propor- 
tional part  of  the  volume  burned  in  terms  of  the  proportional  part 
of  the  least  dimension  burned. 

The  surface  of  a  grain  after  a  thickness  r  has  been  burned  may 
be  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  voliune,  that  is,  by  adding 
or  subtracting  2r  from  the  original  dimensions  and  calculating  the 
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new  surface,  but  we  shall  find  it  easier  to  obtain  the  new  surface 
by  differentiating  the  expression  for  the  volume  burned  in  terms  of 
the  proportional  part  of  the  least  dimension  burned. 

Let    w^tht  web  of  the  grain  or  least  burning  thickness. 

r»the  thickness  burned  on  one  side. 

R-i  w  =  the  value  of  r  when  w  is  burned  through. 

L-the  length  of  the  grain. 

I> = the  width  of  a  prismatic  grain,  or  the  outside  diameter 
of  a  cylindrical  grain. 

J= the  diameter  of  the  perforations  in  a  perforated  grain. 

«=■=-=—  for  a  prismatic  or  ^gle  perforated  cylindrical 

grain,  or  x^—  for  a  multiperforated  grain. 
a 

y=—  for  a  prismatic  grain,  or  y  =  —  for  a  multiperforated 

grain. 

2  s  ~  s  the  proportional  part  of  the  least  dimension  burnt. 

v,»the  initial  volume  of  the  grain. 

V= volume  remaining  when  thickness  r  is  burned. 

V*-volimie  burned  when  thickness  r  is  burned. 

y'=— -proportional  part  of  the  volume  burned. 

ff » the  initial  burning  surface  of  the  grain. 
V=the  burning  surface  when  thickness  r  is  burned. 
^f«»the  burning  surface  when  thickness  R  is  burned  or 
the  vanishing  surface. 

We  will  make  calculations  on  the  solid  right  prismatic  grain, 
the  single  perforated  cylindrical  grain  and  the  multiperforated 
cylindrical  grain. 

Solid  Right  Prismatic  Grain. — Volumts, — The  dimensions  of 
this  grain  are  length  £,  width  Z7,  thickness  w^  and  we  have 
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After  a  thickness  r  has  burned  the  new  volume  is, 

LDw-2[LD+Lw+Dw]r+4[L+D+wy-6f^ 

and  the  volume  burned  is 

v^^v,-v^''2[LD+Lw+Dw]r-4[L+D+wy+8f^.       (ii) 

Dividing  by  Vg^LDw,  and  placing  r ->/izsi  ws,  and  arranging 
we  obtain 


^  "  t,  ■         LD 


i'-i 


«4 


tt^ 


LD+Lw+Dw"  ■  LD+Lw+Dw 


Placing  ^"7*  and  y  w^.  we  have. 


/-(l+X+y)Jl-~ 


+x+y       i+x+y 


Placing 


a-i+x+y 

x-fyj4-xy 

"i+x+y 


II-  — 


We  have  finally, 


^      _  xy 

*'      i+x+y 


y'-ad+ns+js^). 


(") 


(13) 


(14) 


The  quantities  a,  n  and  q  depend  only  upon  x  and  y,  and  there- 
fore  for  the  right  prismatic  grain  they  depend  only  upon  the  relative 
dimensions  of  the  sides.  When  we  come  to  consider  other  forms  of 
grains,  similar  expressions  having  different  values  will  be  obtained, 
from  which  we  conclude  that  the  quantities  a,  n  and  q.  known  as  the 
characteristics  of  the  grain,  depend  only  upon  the  form  and  relative 
dimensions  of  the  grain. 
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Special  Forms  of  Right  Prismatic  Grains. — Long  Strip. — ^In  this 
case  X  becomes  nearly  o^  and  we  have  approximately 

a  =  i+y,    »=-7x:'  9^0 (is) 

i-ry 

Square  strip. — ^In  this  case   y  =  i,  and  we  have 

If  the  strip  is  very  long  in  comparison  with  the  edge  of  cross- 
section,  X  is  practically  o,  and  we  have, 

a  =  2,    fi«-i,    ?=o. (17) 

Square  Flat  Disk. — ^In  this  case  x=y,  and  we  have, 

^=i+2x,    n=-^?^^,    ?--^.    .    .    (18) 

I  +  2X         '       I  +  2« 


a- 


If  this  grain  is  very  thin  x  becomes  very  small  and  we  have 
nearly, 

a  =  i,    «=o,    ?=o (19) 

Cubical  Grains. — ^In  this  case  x=y  =  i,  and  the  values  of  the 
characteristics  become, 

«=3i    »=-i,    9= J (20) 

77.  Sinc^e  Perforated  Cylindrical  Grain  of  Length  GiMter  than 
Web, — ^The  initial  volume  of  this  grain  is 

4 
The  volimie  after  a  thickness  r  has  burned  is 

t»^-5(Z?-2r)»-(i+2r)»l(L-2r), 
4 
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and  volume  burned  is 

»^--(Z?»-^)L-^(Z)-2r)«-(d+2f)»](L-2r).    .    (21) 
4  4 

Whence 

In  this  grain  the  web,  or  least  dimension,  w»7R  - — ^.    With 

this  relation  and  by  placing  ^~t" '~r   ^^^  <"  »  ^  before,  the 

L       2L  R 

preceding  equation  arranged  in  ascending  powers  of  s,  may  be 

placed  in  the  foUowing  form, 

y.(,+„.[,.^.] (y) 

We  therefore  have  for  this  grain, 

a-i+x,    ii=--~,    f-o (24) 

If  the  grain  is  long  compared  with  its  least  dimension  we  have 
substantially,  x-o  and 

a«i,    n-o,    j«o (25) 

CyUmiricd  MiMperforaied  Grains  with  Seven  Cylindrical  Per- 
feraHans.—In  this,  the  principal  form  of  grain  used  in  our  service 
for  cannon  powder,  the  form  of  the  grain  changes  when  the  web 
firfffctwNM  is  burned  through  and  the  grain  divides  into  12  prisms 
of  triangular  cross-section  known  as  sUvers.  The  following  calcu- 
lations refer  only  to  the  burning  of  the  grain  before  these  slivers  are 
iMnied*  «*** 

We  have  for  the  initial  volume. 
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After  a  thickness  r  is  burned  the  volume  becomes, 

V=-((^-2r)»-7(d+2r)»]a-2r), 
4 

and  the  volume  burned  becomes, 

V»=t^.-V  =  -(Z?^-7^)i--((^-2r)2-7(d+2r)2](L-2r),    (26) 
4  4 

whence. 


For  this  grain  we  have  4W=Z)— 3d, 


Making  this  substitution  and  placing 

D  L        ,         r 


we  have  as  before, 

The  values  of  the  characteristic  are, 


^_  I  («-3)t23:y(«+7)+(«'+7)l 

n=  I  (*-3)t3*y-(«+7)l 

«. 3(£Z3) 

*        i6x;y(x+7)+8(x2-7)* 


(»8) 


.    .    (»9) 


Generalization. — For  all  practical  forms  of  grains  we  obtain  a 
similar  relation  between  /  and  z;  that  is,  we  have  in  general, 

y^^Ji~az(i+nz+tpf) (30) 
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The  value  of  a  is  always  positive,  but  the  values  of  n  and  q  may 
be  positive,  negative  or  o. 

The  values  of  the  characteristics  of  the  three  different  forms  of 
grain  that  we  have  discussed  are  given  in  Tables  9,  ii  and  13,  at 
the  end  of  the  text. 

For  each  form  of  grain  the  characteristics  are  given  for  several 
different  values  of  x  and  y,  that  is,  for  grains  having  different  rela- 
tive dimensions. 

In  addition,  in  Tables  10,  12  and  13  are  given  the  values  of  / 
corresponding  to  different  assumed  values  of  z  for  grains  of  various 
relative  dimensions  of  each  form. 

These  values  are  worked  out  from  Equation  (30),  taking  the 
characteristics  corresponding  to  x  and  y  for  the  given  form  of  grain 
and  assuming  values  of  z  from  .1  to  i,  inclusive.  In  the  case  of 
the  multiperforated  grain,  the  formula  applies  only  until  z  =  i. 
In  the  table  for  this  grain,  however,  the  values  of  z  are  carried  on 
until  all  of  the  grain  is  consumed,  y'  for  values  of  z  greater  than 
I  being  worked  out  by  approximate  methods. 

A  curve  (Fig.  43)  has  been  constructed  showing  the  values  of 
/  as  a  fimction  of  z  for  a  multiperforated  grain  for  which  op  =  10 
and  y  =  2.5.    This  is  about  the  average  M.P.  grain. 

78.  Burning  Surface  when  a  Thickness  r  is  Burned. — From 
equation  (30),  we  have 

Vgrb=^Vgaz(i+nz+qz^). 
Since, 

^^"  dr  'Rdz' 
we  have, 

V=^(i+2«z+3?z2) (31) 

When  z=o,  Sgr  becomes  5^,  the  initial  surface,  and  we  have, 

s.='-g, (3») 


! 
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abosinoe 

^/" 

vehave, 


fef 


27.68a  f       V 

*'- «]r-    ^3> 

The  last  equation  shows  that  the  initial  burning  surface  per 
pound,  for  grains  that  have  the  same  value  of  a,  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  web. 

When  2»i,  V  becomes  s^u^  or  the  vanishing  surface,  and  we 
have, 

*f«-^(i+2«+3?) (34) 

Pfogrtssioc  and  Degresske  Granulations. — In  the  last  equation 
vc  may  have  211+39  lc^>  equal  to,  or  greater  than  zero.  When  it  is 
less  than  o  the  vanishing  surface  is  evidenUy  less  the  initial  surfaces, 
vhen  it  is  equal  to  o  the  vanishing  surface  is  equal  to  the  initial 
surface,  and  when  it  is  greater  than  o  the  vanishing  surface  is 
greater  than  the  initial  surface. 

Granulations  of  the  first  kind  are  said  to  be  degressive,  those  of 
the  second  kind  non-progressive  and  those  of  the  third  kind  pro- 
Kresrive. 

Utasure  of  Progressiveness. — ^Progressiveness  is  measured  by 
the  excess  of  the  vanishing  surface  over  the  initial  surface  expressed 
m  per  cent  of  the  initial  surface.  When  the  excess  is  negative  the 
Sraia  b  degressive.  Letting  Pg  represent  the  progressiveness  of  a 
0iia  b  per  cent  we  have  from  a  consideration  of  Eqs.  (32) 

^(34). 

P,=  100(211+3?) (35) 

Trial  with  the  characteristics  deduced  for  prismatic  and  single 
perforated  cylindrical  grains  shows  that  these  grains  are  always 
<k{ressive.  Seven  perforated  cylindrical  grains  may  be  either 
piogrcsave  or  dq^essive,  depending  upon  the  values  of  x  and  y. 
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Substituting  in  the  above  expression  the  values  of  n  and  q 
£q.  (29),  deduced  for  these  grains  we  obtain  as  the  condition  for 
non-progressiveness, 

8[3ry-(«+7)]=9 (36) 

If  x  =  ID,  its  usual  value  for  service  grains,  the  value  of  y  from 
this  equation  is  about  0.6.  That  is,  this  multiperforated  grain  is 
progressive  when  its  length  is  greater  than  about  .6  of  its  outside 
diameter  and  degressive  when  its  length  is  less  than  .6  of  its  out- 
side diameter. 

79.  Burning  of  Grains  of  Different  Forms. — ^We  may  conveni- 
ently show  the  manner  of  burning,  of  grains  of  different  forms  by 
tabulating  the  value  of  /  for  value  of  2=0,  .2,  .4,  .6,  .8  and  i, 
for  three  different  forms  of  grains  and  noting  the  changes  in  /  for 
the  three  grains  for  corresponding  changes  in  2. 

The  following  table  for  the  cubical,  single  perforated  and  multi- 
perforated  grains  is  taken  from  tables  10,  12  and  13,  at  the  end  of 
the  book.         ^  x 


Cube. 

Single  Perfonted. 

MulUperf  orated. 

1 

• 

Difference. 

y 

Difference. 

• 

Differeoc*. 

0 

.2 
.4 

.6 
.8 

I.O 

.488 
.784 
936 
.992 
1.000 

Slivers.. 

.488 
.296 
.152 
.056 
.008 

.216 

.424 

.624 

.816 

1. 000 

.216 
.208 
.200 
.192 
.184 

.000 
.148 
.307 
.478 
.659 
Web.  849 

.148 

.171 
.181 
.190 

.849 
.151 

Whole  s 

1. 000 

It  is  seen  from  the  columns  of  differences  that  for  the  first  in- 
terval the  proportional  part  burned  is  greatest  for  the  cube  and 
least  for  the  multiperforated  cylinder.    For  succeeding  intervals 
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the  proportional  part  burned  decreases  for  the  cube  and  increases 
for  the  multiperforated  cylinder. 

The  single  perforated  cylinder  occupies  a  position  between  the 
other  two.  Of  these  three  forms  the  multiperforated  cylinder, 
therefore,  gives  oflF  gas  more  slowly  at  the  beginning  of  burning  and 
more  rapidly  near  the  end  of  burning  of  the  web  than  the  other  two 
forms  considered.  The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  the  increasing 
burning  surface  and  resultant  progressiveness  of  the  multiper- 
forated cylinder. 

Other  forms  of  multiperforated  grains  such  as  those  shown  in 
Fig.  42  are  also  progressive. 

Weight  of  Charge  Burned. — Assuming  simultaneous  ignition  of 
all  the  grains,  the  proportional  part  of  the  charge  burned  is  the 
same  as  the  proportional  part,  y',  of  the  volimie  of  each  grain 
burned. 

Let  c  represent  the  total  weight  of  charge; 

Ct  the  weight  of  charge  burned  when  a  proportional  part  z 
of  the  least  dimension  is  burned. 

We  then  have  from  Eq.  (30), 

c,  =  cy  =  cazii+nz+qz^) (37) 

80.  Considerations  as  to  the  Best  Form  of  Grain. — ^The  best 
form  of  granulation,  from  a  ballistic  point  of  view,  is  that  which, 
with  a  given  weight  of  charge,  will  give  to  the  projectile  the  highest 
muzzle  velocity,  within  the  limit  of  maximum  pressure  for  which 
the  gun  was  designed.  •  To  obtain  the  highest  muzzle  velocity  it  is 
essential  that  all  the  powder  be  burned  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  projectile  starts  moving,  that  is,  that  the  web  thickness  of  the 
grains  be  as  small  as  possible,  for  we  then  allow  the  full  weight  of 
the  gases  to  act  on  the  projectile  for  the  longest  possible  distance. 
We  have  shown,  however,  that  for  any  form  of  granulation  the 
initial  burning  surface  per  poimd  and,  therefore,  the  initial  burning 
siuiace  of  the  given  charge  varies  inversely  with  the  web  thickness. 
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The  maxinnim  pressure  developed  in  a  given  gun  by  a  charge  of  a 
given  form  of  granulation  depends  upon  its  initial  burning  surface^ 
and  upon  the  way  in  which  the  surface  changes  as  the  charge  begins 
to  bum.  For  a  given  form  of  granulation  there  is,  therefore,  an 
inferior  limit  to  the  thickness  of  web  which  we  cannot  pass  without 
exceeding  the  limit  of  mazimmn  pressure  in  the  gun. 

Since  the  initial  burning  surface  of  the  charge  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  a,  as  well  as  inversely  proportional  to  the  web  thick- 
ness, and  since  a  is  very  much  less  for  progressive  grains,  like  the 
muldperforated  grain,  than  for  other  grains,  it  is  possible  to  design 
progressive  grains  with  both  a  smaller  web  and  a  smaller  initial 
surface  per  pound  than  other  grains. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  burning  surface  a  charge  of  these 
grains  may  in  some  guns  be  made  to  develop  the  same  maximum 
pressure  as  an  equal  charge  of  other  grains,  but  since  the  thickness 
of  web  is  less,  the  muzzle  velocity  in  these  guns  will  be  greater,  as 
stated  above. 

For  these  reasons  the  seven  perforated  cylindrical  grain  has 
been  adopted  for  our  service  for  all  calibers  which  use  grains  large 
enough  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  the  grain  in  this  form.  Fot 
smaller  calibers,  including  the  .30-caliber  rifle,  single  perforated 
cylindrical  grains  are  used. 

Even  in  guns  in  which  it  is  the  most  suitable  the  advantage  of 
the  multiperforated  grain  over  the  single  perforated  grain  is  very 
slight.  In  some  guns  the  single  perforated  grain  appears  to  have 
the  advantage  ballistically.  Both  grains  are  superior  to  very 
degressive  grains,  as  the  cubical  or  spherical  grain. 

Objections  to  Seven  Perforated  Cylindrical  Grain. — When  the 
web  of  the  seven  perforated  cylindrical  grain  is  burned  through  the 
grain  is  not  all  consumed.  There  still  remain  to  be  burned  6 
inner  and  6  outer  pieces  of  triangular  cross  section  called  slivers. 
The  outer  slivers  are  the  larger,  their  total  burning  thickness  being 
about  0.6  the  web  thickness  of  the  original  grain. 

The  total  weight  of  slivers  is  about  15%  of  the  weight  of  the 
charge,  and  smce  they  bum  after  the  projectile  has  passed  some 
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distance  down  the  bore  of  the  gun,  the  gases  resulting  from  them 
have  a  small  travel  to  the  muzzle  and  are,  therefore,  used  ineflS- 
dently. 

In  some  guns,  especially  in  the  12"  mortar,  with  reduced  charges 
the  burning  of  the  slivers  is  so  much  delayed  that  some  of  them  are 
thrown  from  the  muzzle  unbumed.  The  two  forms  of  multiper- 
f orated  grains  shown  at  the  right  in  Fig.  42,  were  designed  to  elim- 
inate slivers  and  to  retain  the  progressive  features  of  the  seven  per- 
forated cylindrical  grain.  Tests  with  both  of  these  forms  have 
given  satisfactory  results. 

Action  of  Powder  in  the  Gun 

81.  Distribution  of  Energy  of  Powder  in  the  Gun. 

Let  ^  =  the  weight  of  the  projectile  in  pounds; 

p\  =  the  weight  of  the  gim  and  recoiling  parts  in  pounds, 
p  =  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  in  feet  per  second; 
Pi  =  the  velocity  of  the  gun  and  recoiling  parts; 
«  =  the  travel  of  the  projectile  in  feet,  with  reference  to 

the  gim,  when  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  is  v\ 
1;,  =  the  weight  of  powder  burnt  in  poimds  when  the  velocity 
of  the  projectile  is  v,  and  its  travel  with  reference  to 
gim  is  u\ 
c=the  total  weight  of  charge  in  pounds; 
A  =area  of  cross-section  of  bore  in  square  inches. 

We  have  represented  by  n'  the  energy  given  oflF  on  the  com- 
bustion of  I  lb.  of  powder. 

The  energy  given  off  when  Ct  lbs.  of  powder  are  burned  is  there- 
fore n'cg. 

This  energy  is  distributed  as  follows: 

(a)  Energy  of  translation  of  the  projectile. 
(J)  Energy  of  rotation  of  the  projectile, 
(c)  Energy  of  translation  of  the  gim  (recoil), 
(i)  Energy  of  translation  of  the  unbumt  charge  and  gases. 
The  total  weight  of  the  unbumt  charge*and  gases  is  always  that  of 
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the  original  charge  and  it  is  assumed  as  unifonnly  distributed 
between  the  face  of  the  breech  block  and  the  base  of  the  projectile. 

(e)  Energy  consumed  in  overcoming  the  passive  resistance  of 
the  projectile.  This  resistance  arises  from  the  friction  of  the  pro- 
jectile against  the  walls  of  the  bore  and  of  the  rotating  band 
against  the  driving  edges  of  the  lands.  In  the  first  stages  it  also 
arises  from  the  cutting  of  grooves  in  the  rotating  band  by  the 
lands.  In  rifling  with  increasing  twist  a  resistance  is  caused  by  the 
change  in  form  of  these  grooves  as  the  projectile  moves  through 
the  bore. 

(/)  Energy  lost  as  heat  to  the  gun. 

(g)  Energy  that  remains  in  the  gas  as  sensible  or  latent  heat. 
The  energy  n'ct  must  at  each  instant  be  equal /o  the  sum  of  the 
above  energies. 

8a.  Energy  of  Translation  of  the  Projectile. — ^This  is  evidently 

-f? m 

Energy  of  Rotation  of  the  Projectile. — ^Let  ^  =  the  mean  angle  of 
twist  of  the  rifling.    The  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  projectile  in 

radians  per  second  is  then  — ,- — ,  where  d\  is  the  diameter  of 

d\ 

the  bore  of  the  gun  in  feet.  The  energy  of  rotation  of  the  pro- 
jectile is  therefore 

g  2di^  g\di/  2  ^ 

where  *2  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  projectile  in  feet. 

The  value  of  I -7-)    may  be  assumed  as  follows,  though  it 

varies  somewhat  for  projectiles  of  different  dimensions: 

For  solid  shot 50 

For  small  cavity  shot 53 

For  shell 58 
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Energy  of  Transtaiian  of  the  Gun. — Thb  energy  is  evidently 

'^ (40) 

To  get  a  relation  between  v\  and  v  we  shall  assume  that  the  gun 
is  recoiling  freely,  that  is,  it  is  not  retarded  by  the  carriage.  This 
U  nearly  so  for  most  carriages  while  the  projectile  is  in  the  bore. 
We  also  assume  that  the  unbumt  charge  and  gases  are  uniformly 
•iL<^tributed  throughout  the  bore  and  that  their  mean  velocity  in  the 

iiirtction  of  the  projectile  b  -. 

Equating  momenta,  neglecting  the  momentimi  due  to  the  rota- 
ti«Ni  of  the  projectile,  we  then  have. 

Pi  P       tic  ,         V 

^ri  =  i^rH p, (41) 

g        g     ^g 

The  energy  of  translation  of  the  gun  therefore  becomes 

=^vf (43) 

83.  Boeinr  of  Thuiaktioa  of  tiie  Unbomt  Charge  and  Gasea. — 
The  total  weight  of  these  b  c,  and  they  are  assumed  uniformly 
■il^triboted  throu^iout  the  bore  behind  the  projectile. 

Let  c«  be  the  weight  of  charge  and  gases  between  the  section 

i  0  velocity,  considered  at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  and  a  section 

iVvaxd  of  thb  whose  velocity  b  r,.    The  weight  of  the  latter 

f'-coicntary  section  b  dc»  and  its  energy  b  —^  — . 

Since  the  charge  and  gases  are  assumed  as  uniformly  distributed 
'rroQ^iout  the  bore,  we  have  the  relation, 

^'-^',  hence  c,-^', (44) 
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and 

V 

and  the  energy  of  the  elementary  section  considered  reduces  to 

go   2 


That  is 

d  (energy  of  motion  of  weight  of  charge  and  gases,  c) 

gV    2 

Integratmg  between  limits  Vs«o  and  Vg^v,  we  have, 

Energy  of  motion  of  c= (46) 

84.  Energy  Used  in  Overcoming  Passive  Resistance. — ^A  num- 
ber of  experiments  made  at  Watertown  Arsenal  on  forcing  projec* 
tiles  through  the  bores  of  gims  of  various  calibers,  and  measuring 
the  resistance  encountered  indicate: 

(a)  For  most  guns,  the  highest  resistance  occurs  at  the  start, 
when  grooves  are  being  cut  in  the  rotating  band  by  the  rifling. 
The  resistance  then  drops  greatly,  but  generally  again  increases, 
rising  to  a  maximum  at  a  travel  of  two  to  four  calibers  and  then 
decreasing  rather  uniformly  to  the  muzzle. 

(&)  The  speeds  at  which  the  projectiles  were  forced  through 
bores  were  all  very  low,  but  an  increase  of  speed  seemed  to  reduce 
the  resistance. 

{c)  Greater  width  and  diameter  of  band  increased  the  resistance. 

({/)  The  starting  resistance  and  mean  passive  resistance  ex- 
pressed in  pounds  per  square  mch  on  base  of  projectile  both  decrease 
as  the  caliber  increases. 

When  a  gun  is  fired  the  driving  edges  of  the  lands  of  the  rifling 
exert  a  pressure  against  the  edges  of  the  lands  left  in  the  rotating 
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btncL  This  pressure  produces  additional  friction  which  is  not 
produced  in  slow  motion  of  the  projectile  through  the  bore. 

The  general  form  of  the  passive  resistance  curves  obtained  from 
these  experiments  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  values  of  the  passive 
resistance  in  pounds  per  square  inch  on  base  of  projectile,  may, 
with  small  error,  be  taken  for  a  given  charge  as  at  each  instant 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  accelerating  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  on  the  base  of  projectile  by  a  constant  factor.  The 
\-ilue  of  this  constant  factor  will  be  different  for  different  charges. 

Let  Pp  be  the  pressure  per  square  inch  required  to  overcome  the 
passive  resistance. 

The  energy  lost  in  foot-pounds  by  passive  resbtance  over  a 

tnvel  u  is  therefore  J  P^du. 

85.  Total  Amount  of  Energy  Converted  into  Work. — ^We 
have  thus  far  considered  all  of  the  energies  entering  the  problem 
ia  which  heat  has  been  converted  into  mechanical  work. 

The  sum  of  these  energies  may  be  considered  as  the  effect  of 
the  action  of  the  mean  total  pressure  P,  per  square  inch,  acting 
OQ  the  cross-section  of  the  bore  for  a  distance  fi,  that  is,  we  have  the 
foQowing  equation: 

fpA4u^tt^t(^yt^,  ^t^Pl^Ul.t^  Cp^iu.      (47) 
•'  g*    g\di/  2     g      2    ig2    J 

n*ciiig  ^'-^[i  +  /^ytan»«]+^«»+^,    .    .    (48) 

vthave 

fPAdu-^'^+fpMu (49) 

p'  nay  be  caUed  the  reduced  weight  of  the  projectUe. 

Let  iV  be  the  mean  value  of  the  accelerating  pressure  at  any 
iBiUnt    Then 

PMdu^^^, (so) 


/ 
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and 


or 


fpAdu^fPa'Adu+JpMu,       ...    (si) 

P-Paf+Pp iS2) 


In  the  discussion  of  passive'  resistance  it  was  concluded  that  the 
value  of  the  pressure  required  to  overcome  it  could  be  considered, 
for  any  one  round,  at  all  times  proportional  to  the  accelerating 
pressure. 

We  therefore  have, 

Pp-eO'a' iss) 

where  e,is2L  constant  to  be  determined  for  each  round,  or 
which  after  dividing  by  U  becomes  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 

Placing  Pp. -the  mean  value  of  the  passive  resbtance  to  the 
muzzle, 

P«w,  =  the  mean  effective  pressure  to  the  muzzle,  we  have,  from 
Eq.  (55), 

^— .w ^''^ 


and 


(57) 


where  K  b  the  muzzle  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and 
U  the  total  travel  of  the  projectile  in  feet. 
The  following  table  shows  the  initial  pressure  Po  per  square  inch 
required  to  start  the  projectile  and  the  mean  value  to  the  muzzle 
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Pm  of  the  passive  resbtance  for  guns  of  various  calibers,  assumed 
in  the  following  calculations: 

VUUES  OF  STARTING  PRESSURE  AND  MEAN  PASSIVE  RESISTANCE 
FOR  VARIOUS  GUNS 


Kind  of  Gun. 


jTidd. 

i*  I  Siidr.,  ScAcoast 

s'SeaoMst  Mod.,  1897 

V*  Mod.,  iQoS   

.•"Mod.,  i&» 

lo"  Mod.,  tH88  And  1895. 

n"  Mod.,  1888  And  1895. 

14"*  Mod.,  1007 

ij"  Moctar  Mod.,  1890  . 

It '  Mod..  1895 


This  table  was  calculated  from  an  empirical  formula  which 
reproduced  the  results  obtained  in  the  Watertown  Arsenal  trials. 
It  applies  only  to  bands  whose  width  is  about  \  the  caliber  of  the 
gun. 

For  the  present  wide  bands  both  Po  and  Ppm  would  undoubtedly 
be  higher.  It  will  be  shown  that  an  increase  of  Po  increases  the 
muzzle  velocity,  and  increase  of  Ppm  reduces  the  mu2zle  velocity. 
Sn  increase  in  both  Po  and  Ppm  by  the  use  of  wider  bands,  may, 
therefore,  not  aflfect  the  muzzle  velocity.  It  is  found  in  actual 
practice  that  the  muzzle  velocity  is  very  little  affected  by  the  use 
of  wider  bands. 

To  calculate  e,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  Ppm  from  the  above 
table,  calculate  Pm»p  for  the  gim,  and  then  divide  the  former  by  the 
Utter.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  calculation  of  Pm^p  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  muzzle  velocity,  not  usually  at  hand.  An 
ipprojdmate  value  can  usually  be  assumed  with  sufficient  accuracy 
for  this  purpose.  Methods  of  obtaining  such  approximate  values 
viD  be  explained  later. 
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We  may  now  write  the  value  of  J  PAdu  as  follows: 


/ 


PAdu^{i+e,)^^ (S8) 

8  2 


This  value  represents  the  sum  of  all  the  energies  entering 
the  problem  in  which  heat  has  been  converted  into  mechanical 
work,  including  energy  of  motion  and  energy  required  to  overcome 
passive  resistance. 

P  is  here  the  mean  pressure  behind  the  projectile  at  any 
instant  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

u  is  the  corresponding  travel  of  the  projectile  with  reference 
to  the  gun,  and  v  is  the  corresponding  actual  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile (with  reference  to  a  fixed  point  and  not  with  reference  to 
the  gim.  The  velocity  with  reference  to  the  gun  is  v+vi  =  {i+e)v 
as  previously  explained). 

86.  Pressures. — ^To  obtain  an  expression  for  P  we  differentiate 
the  above  £q.  (58)  with  respect  to  /,  and  obtain 

,X^.(,+^)^.* (5») 

but 

^^v+vi^{i+e)v (60) 

Hence 

i+e  gAdi  ^    ^ 

Let  Pol « the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the  base  of  the  projectile 
required  to  give  it  acceleration  of  translation; 
P«,»the  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the  base  of  the  projectile 

required  to  give  it  acceleration  of  rotation; 
P«Bthe  total  accelerating  pressure  per  square  inch  at  the 
base  of  the  projectile. 
We  then  have 

^'-^At («') 
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^    "total   pressure  tangent   to  the  circumference  of  the 
tan^ 

projectile  giving  it  acceleration  of  rotation. 

The  angular  acceleration  of  the  projectile,  assuming  a  constant 

vahte  of  ^,  is, 

\     di      /     7  tan  »<fe 
di        '     dx      di* 

and  we  have  the  following  equation, 
Hence 

'-iiHff^At-  ■■■■  w 

Let  iV  be  the  total  accelerating  pressure  per  square  inch  at 
the  breech  of  the  gun.    Then 

''-'''^^t- («) 

Placing 

r-^[i+(^'')'tan»*]+|,      ....    (67) 
we  have 

''-Bt- («> 

The  total  pressure  at  the  breech  of  the  gun,  including  passive 
tciistance,  b,  therefore,  representing  it  by  i**, 

p"  dp     e,    p'  dv  .    . 

^*' gAdi^'i^ejAdt ^^^ 

'-[rtif;^-?^'-   •  •  •  •  "°> 
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87.  Energy  Lost  to  the  Gun  as  Heat. — ^Theoretical  computations 
of  this  energy  give  rise  to  a  very  complicated  function,  which, 
however,  varies  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  obtained  to  represent 
the  energy  expended  in  overcoming  the  passive  resistance. 

This  function,  obtained  by  approximate  mathematical  analysb, 
is  as  follows: 

E,^Mdi-^^^-j, (71) 

in  which  Ek  -  the  energy  lost  to  the  gun  as  heat  in  foot-pounds  at 
any  instant; 
Jlf=a  constant  whose  value  is  to  be  determined  by 

experiment; 
di  =  diameter  of  the  bore  in  feet; 
17= length  of  travel  of  projectile  at  the  muzzle  in  fett; 
.    V  =  muzzle  velocity  in  feet  per  second ; 
c= total  weight  of  charge  in  pounds; 
^'= reduced  weight  of  projectile; 
t^= velocity  of  the  projectile  at  any  instant 


If  we  place 
we  have, 


...A,,,(£+W!. („, 


Vc 


E,^eX^ (73) 

g  2 


The  resemblance  between  this  function  and  that  obtained  for 
the  energy  required  for  overcoming  the  passive  resistance  is 
apparent. 

The  expression  for  the  factor  Ck  indicates  that  it  is  in  general 
larger  for  small  gims  and  low  charges  and  velocities,  than  for 
large  guns  and  high  charges  and  velocities. 

This  result  has  been  confirmed  in  a  general  way  by  tests  in 
guns. 

We  determmed  that  the  sum  of  all  the  energy  converted 
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into  motion  or  work,  including  the  passive  resistance,  could  be 
opressed  by  the  function, 


/ 


PAdu = (i  +ep)  ^  ~.    (See  Eq.  58.) 
g  2 


Adding  the  heat  lost  to  the  gun,  we  have, 

fpAdu+E,^{i+ep+e,)^- (74) 

J  g  2 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  energy  lost  to  the  gun 
IS  heat  is  generally  as  great,  or  a  little  greater,  than  that  required 
to  overcome  passive  resistance. 

If  we  place  e*  «o(i  +e,)  we  have, 

CpAdu+E,^{i+e,y^^ (75) 

J  g  2 

This  is  the  expression  for  the  sum  of  all  the  energies  entering 
the  problem  except  that  remaining  in  the  gas  as  heat. 

88.  Reduced  Lengtti  of  Powder  Chamber. — For  convenience 
in  the  following  mathematical  deductions  the  volume  of  the 
powder  chamber  is  reduced  to  an  equal  volume  whose  cross- 
section  is  the  same  as  the  cross-section  of  the  bore.    The  length 
o(  this  volume  b  called  ike  reduced  length  of  the  powder  chamber. 
Let  l\  represent  the  reduced  length  of  the  powder  chamber  in 
feet. 
C  the  volume  of  the  chamber  in  cubic  inches; 
A  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  bore  in  square  inches. 
ThenC-iaM, 

tnd 

'-■h "« 

Reduced  Length  of  Initial  Air  Space. — The  air  space  in  the 
»>dcd  chamber,  which  includes  all  the  space  in  the  chamber 
i^t  occuiNed  by  solid  powder,  is  also  reduced  to  a  volume  whose 
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cross-section  b  that  of  the  bore.    The  length  of  this  volume  is 
called  the  reduced  length  of  the  inUial  air  space. 

Let  /b  be  the  reduced  length  of  the  initial  air  space  in  feet, 
and  c  the  weight  in  pounds  of  charge  loaded  in  the  chamber. 
Referring  to  the  last  equation  in  Article  52,  we  have 

27  6&C 
F,  =  volume  occupied  by  the  powder =-^^- — . 

0 


The  volume  of  the  initial  air  space  is  therefore  C- 


27.68c. 


and  the  reduced  length  of  the  initial  air  space  in  feet 

^    27.68c 

•"^T^ (") 

Unless  otherwise  stated  we  may  take  for  smokeless  powder, 

5  =  1.58, 
and  the  last  equation  becomes, 

^-2^- (") 

PROBLEMS 

I.  The  volume  of  the  chamber  of  the  3-inch  field  gun  is  66.5  cu.  in.  The 
weight  of  the  charge  is  26  oz.  Density  of  the  powder  1.56.  What  is  the 
density  of  loading,  and  what  is  the  reduced  length  of  the  initial  air  ^Mce? 

Ans.  A«o.6764, 
fc- 5.33  inches. 

3.  The  reduced  length  of  the  initial  air  space  in  the  8-inch  gun  loaded  with 
80  lbs.  of  powder,  density  1.56,  is  43.72  inches,  ^liat  is  the  capacity  of  the 
chamber?  Ans.  C- 3617  cu.  inches 

3.  The  chamber  capacity  of  the  14-inch  gun,  model  1910,  b  19,323  cu.  in. 
What  is  the  reduced  length  of  the  chamber? 

4.  What  is  the  reduced  length  of  the  initial  air  space  of  the  gun  in  Problem 
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3,  when  loaded  with  549  lbs.  of  nitrocellulose  powder  and  9  pounds  of 
igniting  powder?  Density  of  nitrocellulose  powder  1.56,  and  of  igniting 
powder  1.80. 

89.  Energy  Remaining  in  the  Gas  at  any  Instant— If  powder 
gas  were  a  perfect  gas  the  following  equation,  using  the  nomen- 
clature adopted,  would  represent  the  relation  between  pressure, 
volume,  weight  and  temperature  of  this  gas  at  any  time  when 
a  weight  Cz  of  the  powder  has  been  burned. 

PA{u^h)^CzB!T, (79) 

where,  l\  =  reduced  length  of  powder  chamber  in  feet;  i?'=a  con- 
stant. 

This  is  simply  Eq.  (10),  Article  38,  expressed  in  di£Eerent  xmits. 

Since  powder  gas  is  not  a  perfect  gas  it  is  necessary,  as  shown 
in  Article  39,  to  introduce  a  subtractive  term,  known  as  the  co- 
volume,  into  the  expression  for  the  volmne.  In  Article  40  we 
decided  to  assmne  the  co-volume  of  powder  gas  to  be  y^  of  the 
specific  volume.  For  the  special  case  of  smokeless  powder,  how- 
ever, it  is  suflSdently  accurate  to  assume  the  co-volume  equal  to 
the  volimie  of  the  original  powder. 

The  above  equation,  therefore,  becomes, 

P[i4(w+/i)-vol.  of  original  charge] =cjeT,  .    .     (80) 

which  is  the  same  as  Eq.  (19),  Article  41,  except  that  the  imits  are 
different,  but 

i4/i— vol.  of  original  charge =i4/o, 

where  /o= reduced  length  of  initial  air  space  in  feet. 
Therefore, 

PA{u^-h)^cJ^T (81) 

Since 

B!^E{p—c^^  this  equation  may  be  written, 

i>i4(w+/o)=c^(cp-c.)r.    .....    (82) 
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Dividing  by  {Cp—c^)  and  multiplying  by  c»,  and  making  *=—  = 
ratio  of  specific  heats,  we  have, 

^PA{u+h)^c.Ec.T (83) 

This  is  Eq.  (33),  Article  45,  in  diflFerent  units. 

Now  CtC^T  represents  the  total  energy  in  a  weight  of  gas  c. 
at  the  temperature  T,  under  the  assumption  that  Ct  the  specific  heat 
remains  constant. 

The  second  term  of  (83)  and,  therefore,  the  first  term  must  then 
represent  the  total  energy  in  foot-pounds,  of  the  gas  behind  the 
projectile. 

Statement  of  Equations  of  Condition  for  the  Problem! — From 
the  preceding  discussion  we  may  now  write  the  following  equa- 
tions which  state  the  conditions  of  the  problems  to  be  solved, 

n'c.=  (i+^p)2^'^+^PA(«+/o).      •    .    .    (84) 
g  2     k  —  i 

S-*S-*'''- («s) 

Ct^caz{i')rnz+qz')^cy' (86) 

The  first  of  these  equations  (84)  pertains  to  the  distribution 
of  the  energy,  the  second  (85)  to  the  rate  of  combustion,  and  the 
third  (86)  to  the  granulation. 

By  proper  combination  and  integration  of  these  equations  we 
may  eliminate  four  of  the  six  variables  which  they  contain,  and 
thus  express  any  one  of  the  variables  in  terms  of  one  other  and 
constants. 

90.  Determination  of  Velocity  as  a  Function  of  z. ^We  pre^ 

viously  obtained, 
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Substituting  this  in  Eq.  (85), 
wc  have, 

dr  i+e     gAdi' 
or 

dv _i+e  gARdz 
di    i+e,p'k'dt 

Multiplying  by  di  and  integrating  between  the  limits  v-o,  and 
t^v,  and  the  coiTe^x>nding  limits  t^zo,  and  z-z,  we  obtain. 

Placing 

H-^-i-t;:];!^ (88) 

we  have, 

'-jfr/'-*'' <"> 

So  here  represents  the  proportional  part  of  the  thickness  R 
bmned  when  the  velocity  is  o,  that  is,  when  the  projectile  starts. 

This  equation  expresses  the  relation  that  the  velocity  of  the 
projectile  m  its  flight  down  the  bore  of  the  gun  is  always  propor- 
tional to  the  thickness  of  powder  burned  after  the  projectile  starts. 

Value  of  xq. — ^To  determine  the  value  of  so  we  have  in  Eq.  (84), 
for  the  instant  the  pressure  becomes  high  enough  to  start  the  pro- 
jectile, Cc-c/of  v^o,  P^Po,  u^o,  and  the  equation  becomes, 

n'c^o^  .—PoAlo, 

or 

/„._L.:^, (90) 

from  which  yo  is  readily  calculated. 

By  reference  to  Tables  10,  12  and  13  or  to  the  curve  of  /  as  a 
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function  of  z  for  the  particular  granulation  under  consideratioii, 
the  value  of  Zo  corresponding  to  the  calculated  value  of  yo  is  ob- 
tained. 

91.  Experimental  Verification  of  Eq.  (89). — ^If  we  jneglect  e,  Cp 
and  zoy  which  are  all  smaU,  and  place  Rz^tm^t  thickness  burned 
when  the  projectile  leaves  the  muzzle,  and  v»F,  the  muzzle 
velocity,  Eq.  (87)  may  be  placed  in  the  following  form: 


(91) 


Now,  if  one  or  two  grains  of  powder  larger  than  those  composing 
the  charge  are  loaded  with  the  latter  they  will,  upon  firing,  be 
thrown  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  only  partly  consumed. 

Measurement  of  these  test  grains  before  and  after  firing  will 
give  the  value  of  tm  in  Eq.  (91).  Measurement  of  the  muzzle 
velocity  will  give  V.  From  the  known  values  of  p\  A,  etc.,  the 
value  of  V  can,  therefore,  be  calculated  from  Eq.  (91).  From 
Eq.  (6),  it  is  seen  that  this  value  depends  upon  the  powder  alone 
being  constant  for  any  particular  lot  of  powder.  Therefore  if  the 
test  grains  have  the  same  value  of  V  as  determined  from  Eq.  (6), 
the  second  member  of  Eq.  (91)  should  be  constant,  whatever  the 
gun  in  which  they  were  fired  and  whatever  the  muzzle  vdodty 
obtained. 

The  foUowing  table  shows  the  muzzle  velocities  and  values  of 
fm  in  three  guns  in  which  test  grains  of  the  same  lot  were  placed 
with  the  charges: 


Gun. 


s'Tidd  Gun- 
s'' Fidd  Gun. 
3"  Fidd  Gun. 
7"  Howitzer. . 
3".8  Howiuer. 


V 
measured 


1700 
1S85 
1703 
1081 
893 


measured 


.01916 
.0201a 
.01747 
.o«7SS 
.01155 


byEq.(9i) 


.0001737 
.000161a 
.0001565 
.0001915 
.0001577 
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The  values  of  k'  while  not  exactiy  constant  are  near  enough  so 
to  justify  the  assumption  of  0 » i  in  Eq.  (7)  which  was  made  in 
obtaining  Eq.  (85). 

92.  INfferealial  Equation  of  Tlmvel  as  a  Function  of  s.    We  have, 

and 

Our  energy  Eq.  (84),  may  therefore  be  written, 

Dividing  by  (1  +e)^ '  ^rnr^  the  equation  becomes, 

m    •  D         2n'k'^p'c  ,    . 

and  dividing  by  {z—toidz^  we  have, 

(s— io)</s        A- 1 1+0   Jn  '     '    '    ' 
or  taking  reciprocals  of  both  members  and  reducing, 

du^ 2 fz-r.Ws^ 

«+i;"(*-i)(i+o^y-u-so)»'   *  * 

g).  Detmoiinatioa  of  Tlavel  During  Time  IHmder  ii  Burning.— 
The  general  value  of  /  given  by  Eq.  (30)  is, 

/»iK(i+i«+^) (30) 


(96) 


^97) 
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For  single  perforated  cylindrical  grains,  q  is  o,  and  for  other 
forms  of  gram  in  use  ;  is  small.  We  shall  therefore  neglect  q, 
and  write  the  equation, 

/=a2(i+fw) (98) 

Substituting  this  value  of  /  in  Eq.  (97),  rearranging  and  placing, 

50+25 (^ 

Ban-i'  ^ 

and  indicating  the  integration,  we  have 

r*""  _*L=  »  C'-'^'    J(z-zo)dz         f     . 

J.-.«+fc    (*-i)(i+«p)J  .-»    ^-Ks-Jz^"    ^'°'^ 

Placing  the  denominator  under  the  integral  sign  of  the  second 
member  equal  to  {X—z){Y—z),  where  X  and  Y  are  roots  of  the 
equation  ^—Kz—Jzo'—o,  we  may  place  Eq.  (loi)  in  the  follow- 
ing readily  integrable  form, 

J...u+k    (*-i)(i+e,)J.-«     X-z'^Y-z'  '    ^'°'^ 
in  which, 

^-i-ylr-^' ^'°*^ 

^''-^ ('OS) 

N^q^l (106) 
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Pofonning  the  integration  we  obtain, 


u+k    /Jr-2o\(*-i)(i+«F)/F'-ao\(*-i)(«+*y)  /      V 


94.  Diacossfam  of  Bq.  (107).— The  quantities  7,  K,  M,  N,  X 
and  F  are  constants  for  any  one  round.  Their  values  are  given  by 
Eqs.  (99),  (100),  (103),  (104),  (105)  and  (106).  These  values  sub- 
stituted in  Eq.  (107),  together  with  any  value  of  z  equal  to  or  less 

than  I,  will  give  the  value  of  —r^  corresponding  to  the  value  of  z 

h 

elected.    Having  determined  the  value  of  —. — ,  we  solve  for  u 

h 

lod  thus  obtain  the  travel  of  the  projectile  corresponding  to  the 

viluc  of  z  selected.    The  velocity  for  the  same  value  of  2  is  deter- 

niocd  from  Eq.  (89).    We  have  thus  determined  the  velocity  and 

the  corre^wnding  travel  and  by  doing  the  same  thing  for  several 

•i.ncrent  values  of  z  and  plotting  the  results  we  obtain  the  velocity 

amx  abng  the  bore  of  the  gunT. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Eq.  (107)  is  true  only  for  values  of 

:  equal  to  or  less  than  i  since  we  have  assumed  the  law  of  burning 

vym  by  Eq.  (98),  which  is  not  true  for  values  of  z  greater  than  i. 

^Iktn  on  substituting  i  for  2  in  Eq.  (107),  the  resulting  value  of 

—  k  greater  than  its  value  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  we  know 
•0 

that  the  powder  is  not  all  consumed  in  the  gtm,  and  that  the 

assumed  law  of  burning  holds  throughout  the  time  the  projectile  is 

m  the  bore.    By  substituting  smaller  values  of  z  and  plotting 

the  corresponding  values  of  — — ,  as  functions  of  z,  we  may  deter- 
mine the  value  of  «,  which  corresponds  to  the  value  of  —   -,  at  the 

h 

muzle  of  the  gun.    This  value  of  2  in  Eq.  (89)  will  give  the  muzzle 
rdodiy. 
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If  the  substitution  of  i  for  z  in  Eq.  (107)  gives  a  value  of  — ; — , 

h 

less  than  its  value  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  we  know  that  all  the 
powder  is  burned  inside  the  gun.  In  this  case  Eqs.  (107)  and  (89) 
cannot  be  used  to  determine  the  muzzle  velocity.  Eq.  (107)  is, 
therefore,  of  use  in  determining  muzzle  velocities  only  in  the  case 
of  slow  powders. 

The  term  Cp  defined  by  Eq.  (57),  must  be  known  before  we  can 
solve  Eq.  (107),  but  its  numerical  determination  requires  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  approximate  muzzle  velocity.    We  might  neglect  €9 

in  Eq.  (107),  determine  the  value  of  z  corresponding  to  —. — 

*o 

at  the  muzzle  and  then  determine  the  muzzle  velocity  from  Eq. 

(89).    This  approximate  muzzle  velocity  could  then  be  used  in 

Eq.  (56)  to  determine  e,. 

An  easier  method  of  determining  the  trial  muzzle  velocity  is  as 

follows:    Making  zo-o  and  Cp^o  in  Eq.  (107),  we  have,  X^K^ 

F=o,  if  =  —7,  ^=0  and  the  equation  becomes 

u+lo 


m'" c^) 


If  on  the  substitution  of  i  for  2  in  this  equation  the  value  of  ^^^ 

is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  value  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
the  equation  is  applicable  at  the  muzzle.  Eliminating  z  by  Eq.  (89) 
in  which  20  and  Cp  are  also  assumed  0, 

^-^'^HM'"] <-' 

Substituting  the  value  of  U  at  the  muzzle  we  obtain  an  ^>proxi- 
mate  or  trial  muzzle  velocity  which  may  be  used  in  Eq.  (57)  for 
the  determination  of  tp  for  use  in  Eq.  (107). 

95.  Detennination  of  Tlmvel  after  Powder  Ii  all  Burned* — When 
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s^i,  the  powder  is  all  burned  except  when  the  grains  con- 
tain slivers.  /,  therefore,  becomes  i  with  the  same  exception. 
Under  this  condition  the  total  integral  of  Eq.  (97)  may  be  indi- 
cated as  follows: 

p-  Ju_^  f"'    J(z^Zo)dz        r— »     (g-so)&        f      . 

The  integral  of  the  first  term  of  the  second  member  b  equal  to  the 
second  member  of  Eq.  (107)  if  2  b  made  equal  to  i  in  that  equation. 
Perfonning  the  integration  of  the  second  term  of  the  second  mem- 
ber and  reducing,  we  obtain, 

(ill) 

Mussk  VdocUy.—Tht  last  equation  b  to  be  used  for  the  deter- 

minationof-T —  forvalues  of  sequal  to  or  greater  than  i.    If  s«i 
*o 

b  Eq.  (107)  gives  a  value  of  —, —  less  than  its  value  at  the  muzzle 

h 

of  the  gun  we  know  that  the  powder  b  all  burned  in  the  gun.    If 

we  then  substitute  values  of  2>  i  m  Eq.  (i  1 1)  and  plot  the  resulting 

if+A) 
values  of  -r—  we  may  determine  the  value  of  z  corre^x>nding  to 

the  value  of  ^^  at  the  muzzle.    Thb  value  in  Eq.  (89)  will  give 
•0 

the  muzzle  velocity,  or  combining  Eqs.  (iii)  and  (89)  and  elimi- 
nating 2,  we  obtain, 

^       ^^   Ft     (  ^   V''>"*V/X-aoy^/K-go\«^ 

^"(i+c,K    \u+io}        U-i/  \y-i) 
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If  zo  and  €p  are  o  we  have,  as  before,  X^K,  F=o,  Jf  =  —7,  i\r=o, 

and  the  equation  becomes, 

which  will  serve  to  determine  the  approximate  muzzle  velocity  for 
use  in  determination  of  e,  in  £q.  (112). 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Eq.  (107)  with  (89)  is  to  be  used  for  deter- 
mining velocities  along  the  bore  when  2^  i.  Eqs.  (107)  or  (108) 
give  the  corresponding  travel.  These  equations,  or  Eq.  (109) 
are  applicable  for  the  determination  of  muzzle  velocity  only  when 
the  substitution  of  i  for  2  in  Eqs.  (107)  or  (108)  gives  a  value  of 

—. —  greater  than  its  value  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.    Eqs.  (iia) 
h 

or  (113)  are  to  be  used  for  determining  velocities  along  the  bore 
for  values  of  z>i. 

These  equations  are  application  for  the  determination  of  muz- 
zle velocity  only  when  the  substitution  of  i  for  2;  in  Eqs.  (107) 

or  (108)  gives  a  value  of  —. —  less  than  its  value  at  the  muzzle 

h 
of  the  gun. 

96.  Special  case  of  multipeiforated  cylindrical  grains.— These 
grains  differ  from  all  others  in  that  they  are  not  completely  con- 
sumed when  2  =  1,  but  the  burning  continues  imder  a  law  different 
from  that  which  holds  when  z  ^  i  imtil  z  reaches  a  value  of  about 
1.6  when  the  grains  are  completely  consumed.  Eq.  (107)  is  approx- 
imately correct  for  these  grains  for  values  of  s  <  i,  the  only  error 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  the  characteristic  q. 

The  law  of  burning  for  the  slivers,  that  is,  for  values  of  z  between 
I  and  about  1.6,  may  be  approximately  represented  by  Eq.  (98), 
providing  we  substitute  for  a  and  n  other  characteristics  ai  and  11 1, 
whose  values  are  different  from  a  and  n.  Eq.  (98)  therefore 
becomes, 

/=ai2(i+ni2) (114) 
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For  m.  p.  grains  of  ordinary  dimensions  the  values  of  the  charT 
acteristics  of  the  slivers  may  be  taken, 

Usmg  the  new  characteristics,  the  values  of  the  constants  given  by 
Eqs-  (99),  (100),  (103),  (104),  (105)  and  (106)  become  7i,  Ki, 
Xu  Yu  Ml  and  ^1.  The  effect  produced  by  the  slivers  is  now 
obtained  by  mtegration  of  the  second  member  of  Eq.  (loi), 
with  the  new  values  of  the  constants  between  the  limits  z^x  and 
S-1.6. 

The  final  total  mt^ral  is, 

tNx  I 


For  values  of  s  <  i  we  neglect  the  last  three  terms  and  substitute 
I  for  I  in  the  denominations  of  the  first  two  terms.  The  equa- 
tion then  becomes  the  same  as  (107).  For  values  of  z  between 
I  and  1.6  we  neglect  the  last  term  and  substitute  z  for  x.6  in  the 
3d  and  4th  terms. 

UusU  Vdociiy.— For  values  of  «>  1.6  we  use  the  entire  for- 
mula.    If  the  product  of  the  first  four  terms  as  they  stand  gives 

a  \-alue  of  —^-  less  than  its  value  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  we 

most  use  the  entire  formula  in  determining  z  at  the  muzzle.  In 
this  case,  combining  it  with  Eq.  (89)  and  eliminating  z,  we  obtain, 
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or,  making  zo-o  and  Cp^o,  we  obtam  for  the  trial  velocity, 

"— [-(.-y'-(^)-"(l^.)T-^')]-  ^"'> 

97.  Le  Due's  Fonnulas. — If  in  £q.  (109)  we  make 

-'^'- ("« 

we  have,  placing  k  equal  to  its  value,  1.30,  J  equal  to  its  value 
given  by  £q.  (99),  and  solving  for  n, 

'-'-& ("») 

from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  n,  to  satisfy  £q.  (118),  will 
be  negative;  that  is,  the  powder  will  be  degressive. 
Making  the  substitution  of  (118)  in  (109),  we  obtain, 

HKu  f      V 

''=;rPfo ("^^ 

This  is  known  as  Le  Due's  formula  for  velocity  in  the  bore  of  a  gtm. 

It  is  not  true  except  when  the  condition  stated  in  Eq.  (118)  and 

those  assumed  in  Eq.  (109)  are  met. 

These  conditions  require  a  slow  degressive  powder. 

Placing  a'^HK  and  b'^loyl^  Due's  formula  assumes  the  form 

"^Wu (*"^ 

Differentiating  this  fonnula  with  respect  to  w  and  remembering 
that 

gA     du 
we  obtam, 


p     P'    a'^*'«  /      N 
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of  iHiich  the  maTimum  value  occurs  when  u=ib'  and  is 

In  the  fonn  given  in  Eqs.  (121),  (122),  and  (123),  Le  Due's 
formulas  have  long  been  used  as  empirical  formulas  for  the 
dctennination  of  velocity  and  pressure  along  the  bore  of  a  gun 
vhcn  the  muzzle  velocity  and  maximimi  pressure  were  measured. 
By  substituting  the  measured  muzzle  velocity  in  £q.  (121)  and 
the  measured  maiimnm  pressure  in  £q.  (123),  we  obtain  two 
equations  involving  a'  and  b^  from  which  their  values  may  be 
determined.  These  values  in  Eqs.  (121)  and  (122)  will  give  the 
veiodty  and  pressure  for  any  assumed  value  of  u. 

Le  Due's  formulas  are  the  simplest  of  all  interior  baUistic 
formulas  and  when  used  in  the  manner  indicated  are  sufficiently 
accurate  for  predicting  the  pressure  to  be  expected  along  the  bore 
of  a  gun  with  a  view  to  designing  the  walls  to  withstand  that 
pressure. 

gS.  GnpUcal  Method  of  Integration  of  Eq.  (97).— Except  for 
single  perforated  cylindrical  grains  a  slight  error  exists  in  the 
preceding  formulas  due  to  (7  in  Eq.  (30)  being  neglected.  For 
multq^erforated  cylindrical  grains  a  further  slight  error  exists 
due  to  the  af^roximate  law  assumed  for  the  burning  of  the  slivers. 

If  it  is  desired  to  calculate  the  travel  and  velocity  at  several 
points  of  the  bore  the  solution  of  the  preceding  equations  involves 
considerable  labor,  especially  when  multiperforatcd*  cylindrical 
pains  are  used. 

For  these  reasons  the  formulas  in  Articles  93  to  96,  inclusive, 
ire  used  only  for  the  determination  of  muzzle  velocities  when  the 
tests  show  Eqs.  (112)  or  (116),  or  the  approximate  Eqs.  (113)  or 
U7\  to  be  applicable. 

The  btegrated  equations  are  also  useful  in  determining  the 
effect  produced  on  the  muzzle  velocity  by  varying  any  one  of  the 
many  elements  entering  its  value  as  given  by  the  formulas. 

Velocities  and  travels  along  the  bore  or  muzzle  velocities 
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when  the  tests  show  the  equations  enumerated  above  not  to  be 
applicable  are  best  determined  by  graphical  integration  of  £q.  (97). 
For  this  purpose  the  integration  of  the  equation  may  be  expressed 
in  the  following  form: 

,      u+k  .8686         r*-        2-so         ,  /      N 

The  factor  .4343  is  introduced  to  make  the  change  from  Napierian 
to  common  logarithms. 

To  integrate  we  calculate  the  value  of  ^=r—, — ; z^  for  values 

By  -(«-so)2 

of  2=0.2,  0.4,  0.6,  0.8,  i.o,  I.I,  1.2,  14,  1.6,  1.8,  2.0,  2.2,  24,  etc., 

taking  the  values  of  y'  for  this  purpose  from  Tables  10,  12  or  13 

corresponding  to  the  granulation  of  powder  and  the  values  of  z 

used. 

The  values  of  ^rr—, — 7 7^  when  plotted  as  a  function  of  z 

By -{z-zor 

will  form  a  curve,  which,  with  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  any 
value  of  z  and  the  axis  of  abscissas,  will  enclose  an  area  equal  to 
the  integral  of  the  expression  under  the  integral  sign  for  that  value 
of  2  as  a  limit.    The  area  multiplied  by  the  constant  coefficient 

will  give  the  value  of  log  — —  corresponding  to 


(*-i)(H-r,) 

the  value  of  z  selected. 

From  this  result  the  value  of  u  is  readily  calculated.    The 
corresponding  value  of  v  is  calculated  from  £q.  (89). 

The  graphical  method  is  applicable  to  any  form  of  granulation. 

99.  Determination   of   Pres&ure.— We  have   from   Eq.    (92), 


p.(i+^)2f4/P,        .dz 


and  from  Eq.  (97), 


du  2  u+lo 
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Combining  these  two  equations,  we  have, 

PUdng 

c-'-^'y-' ("« 

we  have. 

Having  determined  from  Eqs.  (107)  or  (124)  the  value  of  u+lo 
corresponding  to  an  assumed  value  of  z,  the  value  of  P  correspond- 
ing to  the  same  value  of  s  is  readily  determined  by  Eq.  (127). 
To  determine  the  value  of  the  maximum  pressure  plot  the  values  of 
P  as  a  function  of  z  or  u.  The  resulting  curve  readily  gives  the 
value  and  position  of  the  maximum  pressure.  The  maximum 
pressure  thus  determined  is  the  maximum  value  of  the  mean  pres- 
sure P,  and  is  about  midway  between  the  value  of  the  maximum 
pressure  at  the  breech  of  the  gun  and  that  on  the  base  of  the  pro- 
jectile. 

The  pressure  at  the  breech  of  the  gun  may  be  obtained  from  the 
mean  pressure  by  Eq.  (70). 

Gauge  Maiimimi  Pressure. — The  maximum  pressures  deter- 
mined as  described  in  the  preceding  article  are  always  higher  than 
those  obtained  by  direct  experiments  with  crusher  gauges.  In 
the  case  of  quick  powders  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
pressures  obtained  by  the  formulas  and  those  obtained  by  the 
crusher  gauge  is  greater  than  in  the  case  of  slow  powders. 

The  copper  cylinder  of  the  crusher  gauge  seems  to  require  a 
longer  time  under  compression,  to  enable  it  to  register  the  full 
pressure  upon  it,  than  is  allowed  by  the  extremely  short  time  the 
high  powder  pressures  act.  As  the  high  prei'sures  with  quick 
povder  act  for  a  shorter  length  of  time  than  with  slow  powders, 
they  shouM,  therefore,  produce  a  relatively  less  compression  of  the 
capper  cylinder. 
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Smce  measurement  by  the  crusher  gauge  is  the  accepted  method 
of  obtaining  and  comparing  maximum  pressures  in  guns,  it  becomes 
necessar}%  in  order  to  make  the  formulas  of  interior  ballistics  of 
value,  to  have  some  method  by  which  gauge  maximum  pressures 
may  be  predicted  from  the  values  of  P  determined  by  the  formulas. 
Representing  the  measured  gauge  maximum  pressure  by  P^ms 
and  the  maximimi  pressure  obtained  from  Eq.  (127)  by  Pmmxj 
the  following  formula,  worked  out  by  comparing  the  former 
with  the  latter  in  a  large  number  of  rounds,  will  reproduce  the 
gauge  maximum  pressure  with  fair  accuracy. 

PmMx+l20y\- 
p^^  = >/«(Pjn5^ (j^g) 


^+•o^^/^' 


(pi 


The  values  of  v,  u  and  Pan  having  been  determined  by  the  pre- 
ceding formulas,  the  value  of  the  gauge  maximum  pressure  may  be 
readily  determined. 

Appucation  of  the  Formulas 

100.  Data  on  Form  A.~For  convenience  in  calculations  the 
data  necessary  for  the  determination  of  travel  and  velocity  curves 
for  a  given  charge  in  any  gun  is  arranged  as  shown  on  Form  A. 

The  nomenclature  used  on  this  form  is  the  same  as  has  been 
used  throughout  this  chapter.  Number  of  equation  used  or 
article  in  which  subject  is  discussed  is  placed  after  each  term 
requiring  calculation. 

Special  explanation  is  required  only  for  the  items  that  follow. 

Under  c  is  placed  the  weight  of  smokeless  powder  used  in 
pounds.  Under  "  Igniter  "  is  placed  the  weight  of  black  igniter 
powder  used,  also  in  pounds.  Total  c  is  the  sum  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding weights.  "Equivalent  smokeless  c ''  is  the  weight  of 
smokeless  powder  used  plus  half  the  weight  of  black  powder 
Igniter. 
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Fom  A 


GUN 

Powder  Const  \nts 


POWDER. 


Eq. 


Iipiitcr- 
ToUlc- 
c- 
D 

L 


lbs. 
Ibft. 
Ibft. 
Hit. 

M.  P. 

grmtiu 


\  s.  P.! 

/RrmiM 


Art.  77 


M.AV 


Web- 
if- 

[water   — 

\  alcohol  — 

Stabiliaer- 

*'- 


ins. 


ft.  lbs 
per  lb.  J 
ins.  per  sec 


Art.  73 

Eq.(s) 

and 

Art.  73 

.  Eq.  (6) 


C- 

I7.$c- 

Air  space- 

il  — 

*•- 

Urn 

Avcficctaa^- 
^- 


Gun,  Ptt);i:(TiLE  and  GeNEE\L  Const \nts 


Art.  88 


Art.  82 


lbs. 
lbs. 


Eq.  (42) 


•  Art.  8s 


y^m— a 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs.. 

Ibs.per«,.bi.\^g 
lbs.  per  sq.  m.  /        ^ 

Eq.(90) 

Art.  90 

Eq.(9S) 


s«- 


FORMTL-VS 


C-- 


Eq.(M) 
Eq.(i26) 


•1  +  /.      2.^;S 


p,-.- 


^»"  P«ai) 


f:q.(«9) 
Eq.(i24) 
Eq.(i27) 

Eq.(i28) 


I +.02 


^^  Vn 


Nonu — The  above  formuU*  arc  to  be  xxycA  for  drtrrmininK  vrNwUir^,  travels 
aadprrsMtm  by  the  Kraphital  fncth<M)  of  intrKration  fpvrn  in  druil  <>n  Ftmn  B. 

To  dctcnmnc  musale  velocities  for  quick  powders  by  (hr  inhKratn)  formuUt  u« 
Cqs.  (iij)  for  trial  and  (112)  for  miu/le  velocities  for  grains  wiihuut  clivers  and  hf^s. 
(117)  for  trial  and  (116)  for  muxxle  velocities  for  grains  with  slivers. 
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In  determining  to  we  assume,  as  in  Eq.  (78),  that  one  pound  of 
solid  powder  occupies  17.5  cu.in.;  17.5  c  therefore  represents  the 
space  occupied  by  the  charge.  The  value  of  c  to  be  used  here  is 
the  "  total  c/'  includmg  all  of  the  igniter.  By  subtracting  17.5  c 
from  the  volume  of  the  chamber  we  obtain  the  volume  of  the  air 
space  in  cubic  inches. 

Dividing  this  by  A  and  by  12,  we  get  lo  in  feet. 

-       and  log     7"    ^^  ^^w  readily  calculated. 
lo  h 

Average  tan  0  is  x  divided  by  the  average  nmnber  of  calibers 

length  in  which  the  rifling  makes  one  complete  turn.    For  instance, 

if  the  rifling  makes  one  turn  in  50  calibers  at  the  start,  and  one 

turn  in  25  calibers  at  the  muzzle,  average  tan  0= . 

p'  is  the  sum  of  the  three  values  given  above  it  on  the  form. 

"  Total  c "  is  to  be  used  in  calculating  V*  "  Equivalent 
smokeless  c  "  is  to  be  used  in  calculating  B. 

By  H  and  G  are  worked  out  from  the  formulas  given  on  the  form, 
all  the  factors  of  which  are  now  known. 

The  formulas  given  at  the  bottom  of  Form  A  are  those  used  in 
making  the  calculations  on  Form  B. 

loi.  Calculations  on  Form  B. —  The  data  and  calculations  on 
this  form  shown  below  are  those  required  for  the  graphical  inte- 
gration of  Eq.  (124).  They  are  arranged  in  niunbered  lines  as 
follows: 

First  Line. — The  assimied  values  of  2.  As  will  appear  later  it 
is  most  convenient  to  assume  values  of  z  two-tenths  apart  begin- 
ning with  .2  and  continuing  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  value  i.i  is  also  used  for  a  reason 
that  will  appear  later. 

Second  Line, — The  values  of  y'  corresponding  to  the  assumed 
values  of  2.  These  values  are  taken  from  the  one  of  Tables  X, 
XII  or  XIII  which  corresponds  most  closely  to  the  granulation 
of  the  powder  used.  Thus,  if  for  a  given  m.p.  grain  x«8.59 
and  y  =  2.3S,  the  values  y'  corresponding  to  the  different  assumed 
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values  of  z  are  taken  from  Table  XII  under  the  heading  x^g 
and  y= 2.5. 

For  all  grains  without  slivers  y  =  i  for  2=  or  >i.  For  m.p. 
grains  /  =  i,  for  all  values  of  z  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  values 
corresponding  to  y'  =  i  given  in  Table  XII. 

Third  Line. — ^The  numbers  in  this  line  are  the  products  of  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  the  second  line,  by  S,  whose  value  is 
given  in  Form  A. 

Fourth  Line. — ^The  numbers  in  this  line  are  the  squares  of  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  the  sixth  line  below. 

Fifth  Line. — ^The  numbers  in  this  line  are  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting those  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  corresponding  ones  in 
the  third  line. 

Sixth  Line. — ^This  line  is  obtained  by  successively  subtracting 
zo  whose  value  was  determined  on  Form  A  from  the  numbers  in 
the  first  line. 

Seventh  Line. — ^The  numbers  in  this  line  are  the  quotients 
obtained  by  dividing  the  numbers  in  the  sixth  line  by  the  corre- 
sponding ones  in  the  fifth  line.  By  reference  to  £q.  (124),  it  is 
seen  that  these  numbers  are  the  successive  values  of  the  coefficient 
of  dz  in  that  equation. 

Eighth  Line. — If  the  numbers  in  the  seventh  line  are  plotted  as 
ordinates  with  the  corresponding  values  of  z,  or  numbers  in  the 
first  line  as  abscissas,  and  a  curve  is  drawn  through  the  plotted 
points,  the  value  of  the  integral  expression  in  Eq.  (124)  will  be 
the  area  under  this  curve  from  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  axis  of 
abscissas  to  the  ordinate  corresponding  to  any  desired  value  of  z. 

Except  for  values  of  z  near  20  and  between  i  and  1.2  the  curve 
will  be  so  nearly  a  straight  line  between  successive  values  of  s 
that  the  area  between  successive  ordinates  may  be  obtained  by 
taking  their  mean  value  and  multiplying  by  the  distance  between 
them.  If  the  ordinates  are  taken  .2  apart  we  need  therefore  only 
add  the  ordinates  and  divide  by  10.  If  the  ordinates  are  taken  .x 
apart  wc  add  them  and  divide  by  20.  The  advantage  of  taking 
the  ordinates  .2  apart  is  thus  apparent.    However,  we  take  the 
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ordinates  i.o,  i.i  and  1.2  one-tenth  apart,  for  the  reason  that 
the  curve  has  considerable  curvature  at  this  point,  and  taking 
the  (wdinates  closer  together  results  in  greater  accuracy. 

To  obtain  the  area  up  to  the  first  assumed  value  of  z  we  multiply 
the  number  in  the  sixth  line  by  the  number  in  the  seventh  line 
a)rreqx>nding  to  this  value  of  z  and  take  |  of  the  product.  This 
\s  equi\*alent  to  assuming  that  this  part  of  the  curve  is  a  parabola. 
The  area  under  the  next  value  of  2  b  then  obtained  by  addition  to 
the  preceding  area  of  1^  of  the  numbers  in  the  seventh  line  corre- 
sponding to  this  and  the  preceding  value  of  z  and  so  on  to  the  last 
\-alue  of  z  except  that  for  z  =  i.i  and  1.2  we  add  ^  of  the  last  two 
numbers  m  the  seventh  line. 

Sinih  Line. — This  line  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers 

m  the  eighth  line  by  '- ,  which  is  what  the  constant  coefficient 

A  — I 

in  Eq.  (124)  becomes  when  fp=o.  It  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
mine only  two  values  in  the  ninth  line,  one  less  and  one  greater 

thin  log  —  -    determined  on  Form  A. 

The  value  of  z  corresponding  to  log  — - —  is  then  determined 

4 

by  mterpolation  between  the  values  of  2  corresponding  to  the 
two  values  determined  in  the  ninth  line  and  b  placed  in  the  first 
line  of  the  colunm  headed  "  Trial.''  This  value  is  the  proportional 
part  of  the  web  of  the  grain  that  would  have  been  burned  in  the 
pm  providing  Cw  were  o,  that  is  providing  there  were  no  passive 
itsiatance. 

Tmik  Line. — Only  one  value  is  required  here.  It  is  obtained 
by  mttltipl>ing  z—zo  in  the  colunm  headed  "  Trial,"  by  B  and  is 
placed  m  the  colunm  headed  ''  Trial."  This  trial  muzzle  velocity 
is  the  muzzle  velocity  that  would  have  been  obtained  had  there 
been  no  passive  resbtance. 

wx.^Elevenik  Line. — ^The  calculations  required  in  this  line 
are  indicated  by  the  formulas  given.  Use  the  trial  muzzle  velocity 
m  calculating  P.,,. 
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Twdfth  Line. — ^The  numbers  in  this  line  are  the  products  of 
the  areas  in  the  eighth  line  by  the  travel  factor  determined  in  the 
eleventh  line.  To  determine  the  muzzle  velocity  we  now  deter* 
mine  the  actual  value  of  z  at  the  muzzle  by  interpolation  of  log 

7^    between  two  of  the  numbers  in  the  twelfth  lines    Place  the 

determined  value  of  2  in  the  first  line  of  the  column  headed 
"actual."  The  corresponding  value  of  z^-zo  multiplied  by  the 
velocity  factor  is  the  actual  muzzle  velocity  and  is  placed  in  the 
sixteenth  line  in  the  column  headed  ''  actual." 

Tkirteentk  Line. — The  numbers  in  this  line  are  those  whose 
logarithms  are  in  the  corresponding  columns  of  the  twelfth 
line. 

Fourteenth  Line. — ^These  are  the  numbers  in  the  thirteenth  line 
multiplied  by  k  determined  in  Form  A. 

Fifteenth  Line. — The  remainders  obtained  after  subtracting 
h  from  the  numbers  in  the  fourteenth  line  are  placed  in  the  fifteenth 
line.  The  numbers  in  this  line  represent  the  travels  of  the  pro- 
jectile in  feet  corresponding  to  the  values  of  z  in  the  first  line. 

Sixteenth  Line. — ^The  numbers  in  this  line  are  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  sixth  line  by  the  velocity 
factor  given  in  the  eleventh  line.  They  are  the  velocities  of  the 
projectile  corresponding  to  the  travels  given  in  the  same  colunms 
of  the  fifteenth  line. 

Seventeenth  Line. — ^The  numbers  in  this  line  are  obtained  by 
dividing  those  in  the  fifth  line  by  those  in  the  fourteenth  line 
and  then  multiplying  the  results  by  the  constant  G  given  on 
Form  A. 

Eighteenth  Line. — Only  one  value  is  required  here,  that  cor- 
responds to  PoMtt  determined  in  the  seventeenth  line.  The  value 
is  determined  from  the  formula  given  on  Form  A. 

General  Remark. — ^AU  the  quantities  in  the  same  columns  of 
Form  B  are  values  of  different  variables  which  occur  at  the  same 
instant  in  the  gun.  The  quantities  in  the  same  lines,  except  the 
eleventh  line,  are  successive  values  of  the  same  variable. 
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The  velodties,  travels  and  pressures  having  been  determined 
IS  fandions  of  z,  the  velocities  and  pressures  may  be  plotted  as 
functions  of  u,  the  travel. 

That  is,  by  plotting  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  lines  as 
ordinates  with  the  fifteenth  line  as  abscissas,  we  obtam  com- 
plete velocity  and  pressure  cxuves  for  the  particular  roimd  con- 
sidered. 

103.  Rrampla  2«— A  charge  of  53  lbs.,  i  oz.  of  smokeless 
powder,  Du  Pont  H,  Lot  122,  of  1913,  wa^  fired  in  the  12-inch 
mortar  model  of  191 2.  Weight  of  igniter  was  0.75  lb.  and  of 
projectile  1046  lbs.  The  following  data  pertain  to  the  gun  and 
powder: 

G11D  Powder 

C,  3774  cu.in.  Nitrogen,  12.60% 

A,  114.7  sq.m.  M  (f  V,  4.86% 

30  Web,  .0488  m. 

Pi.  40,000  lbs. 
U.  12.78  ft. 
Po,  2500  lbs. 
P^,  2250  lbs. 

Compute  and  plot  the  velocity  and  pressure  curves  and  deter- 
mine the  muzzle  velocity,  the  maximum  pressure  and  the  gauge 
majdroum  pressure  for  the  above  round,  using  the  graphical 
method. 

Sduiion. — The  complete  solution  is  shown  on  Forms  A  and  B, 
bdow.  The  maximum  pressure  occurs  at  a  travel  of  1.19  feet 
The  powder  is  all  consumed  at  a  travel  of  2.26  feet. 

The  calculated  muzzle  velocity  is  1190  feet  per  second  with  a 
calculated  gauge  maximum  pressure  of  34,950  lbs.  per  sq.tn. 
The  actual  firing  test  gave  1200  feet  per  second  muzzle  velocity 
^^  33*850  lbs.  per  sq.in.  maximum  pressure.  The  agreement 
tjttwceo  calculated  results  and  those  obtained  by  firings  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory  when   the  calculated  velocities  are  within 
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FOHM  A 

GUN,  13"  MoKTAH,  Model  191  a 

POWDER,  DuPoNT  H,  Lor  122,  of  1913 

Powder  Constants 


c= 53.06  lbs. 

Web-  .0488  in. 

Igniter*     .75  lb. 

i{-  .0244  in. 

Total- 53.81  lb 
Eq.  Smokeless  c- 53.44  lb 

y-|-  3.26 

1. 
ft. 

*-i.30 
^•*^-\  alcohol- 2.43% 

M.P. 

grains 

Stabilizer-0.4 

n'  - 1 297000  ft.  lbs.  per  lb. 

ik'-  .0001675  in.  per  sec. 

.-?-                 S.P. 

grains 

Gun,  Projectile  and  General  Constants 

C-3774.       cu.  in. 

P   i+(^)    ^**    -io5in». 

17.5  <^-  942-       cu.  in. 

Air  space-  2832.       cu.  in. 

Pie^—    29.1  lbs. 

i4-  1 14.7    «q». 

~—     17.9  lbs. 

/o-      a.o6   feet 

3 

Cr-     xa.78   feet 
""V^-      7.2 

^'-1098.0  lbs. 

Po-  2500.0  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

h            ' 

P^m-  2250.0  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

^.  ^ 

y.-      ^,^       -         />28 

Average  tan  ^-^ 

i«-.037 

in'k'^p'c 

p^  xo461bs. 

H.^'^;l?^^.503. 

^-40000  lbs. 

^V 

'-^-  - 

(i+.)V>llf'(*-i)_„^ 
G-               ,^,,           -11300 

FORMULA 

»— — : (X  — «•) 

H-«p' 

•«=?• 

^2.8Q5r       r-fo        ^ 

P- 

^B/-J-.)« 

i«-f/« 

*B 

Po».+ 

120  J^ 

1+.02 
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2%  and  the  calculated  pressures  within  8%  of  those  obtained  on 
firing. 

PloUing  of  Results. — ^The  velocities  and  pressures  plotted  as  a 
function  of  the  travel  are  shown  in  Fig.  44.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  this  particular  problem  the  maximnni  pressure  is  not  a  true 
maximum  but  is  merely  the  highest  value  the  pressure  reaches. 
For  a  slower  powder  in  this  same  gun  the  maximum  pressure  would 
have  been  a  true  maximum,  that  is,  the  left-hand  branch  of  the 
pressure  curve  would  have  bent  around  aX  the  top  so  as  to  become 
tangent  to  a  horizontal  line.    In  all  other  respects,  however,  the 
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curves  of  both  pressure  and  velocity  would  have  been  of  the  same 
general  form. 

104.  Design  of  Powder  Grain  for  a  Given  Gun.— When  the 
general  form  of  granulation  is  chosen  and  the  values  of  x  and  y 
are  selected,  the  value  of  y'  as  a  fimction  of  z  becomes  known.  The 
ballistic  effect  of  grains  of  this  form  then  depends  entirely  upon 
the  value  of  one  dimension,  say  R^\w. 

The  density  of  loading  having  been  determined  upon,  the  weight 
of  charge  to  be  used  can  be  determined  from  the  size  of  the  powder 
chamber  of  the  gun. 

To  determine  the  value  of  R^  proceed  as  follows: 

Select  at  random  any  value  of  R\  a  value  fairly  close  to  the 
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proper  one  for  the  gun  under  consideration  may  usuaUy  be  selected 
from  firing  records  of  other  guns  of  the  same  or  approximately 
the  same  caliber. 

With  the  charge  determined,  and  the  value  of  R  selected, 
determine  by  application  of  the  formulas  the  muzzle  velocity  and 
gauge  maximum  pressiure,  or  if  desired  complete  velocity  and 
pressiure  curves.  In  using  the  formulas  the  values  of  n'  and 
Jfe'  must  be  taken  for  a  powder  having  the  percentage  of  M.  &  V. 
usually  present  in  a  powder  having  the  value  of  R  selected. 

If  the  value  of  the  gauge  maximum  pressiure  thus  determined 
is  less  than  that  allowed  in  the  gun,  select  a  smaller  value  of  R 
and,  using  the  same  charge,  make  the  same  determinations  as 
before.  Make  four  or  five  of  these  determinations,  the  value  of 
R  being  so  selected  as  to  make  some  of  the  determined  gauge 
maximiun  pressiures  less,  and  some  greater,  than  that  allowed  in 
thegim. 

Plot  the  determined  values  of  the  gauge  maximum  pressiures 
as  a  function  of  the  assumed  values  of  R.  By  drawing  a  curve 
through  the  plotted  points  the  value  of  R  corresponding  to  the 
gauge  maximum  pressure  allowed  in  the  gun  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined. This  value  of  R  will  be  the  one  which,  with  the  charge 
and  density  of  loading  assumed,  will  give  the  highest  velocity  to 
the  projectile  within  the  limit  of  the  gauge  maximum  pressiure 
allowed  in  the  gun. 

Generally  the  miizzle  velocity  required  in  a  given  gun  is  speci- 
fied. If  the  muzzle  velocity  corresponding  to  the  value  of  R  just 
determined  is  higher  than  the  specified  muzzle  velocity,  the  speci- 
fied velocity  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  charge,  using  the  same 
value  of  iZ  as  that  determined. 

This  will  reduce  the  gauge  maximum  pressure  and  the  density 
of  loading  below  the  maximiun  values  assumed. 

If  the  muzzle  velocity  corresponding  to  the  determined  value 
of  iZ  is  less  than  that  specified,  the  specified  muzzle  velocity  can 
be  obtained,  if  at  all,  within  the  limit  of  maximum  pressure, 
only  by  increasing  the  energy  per  poimd  of  powder  used,  by  dry- 
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ing  out  more  of  the  solvent,  or  by  pennitUng  the  use  of  a  higher 
density  of  loading  and  a  larger  charge,  or  by  a  combination  of 
these  methods. 

105.  Design  of  a  Gun. — In  the  design  of  a  new  gun  the  caliber, 
weight  of  projectile  and  muzzle  velocity  are  determined  by  the  use 
to  which  the  gun  is  to  be  put.  For  instance,  in  the  design  of  a  gun 
to  be  used  against  heavy  armor  plate,  the  caliber  is  usually  made 
about  the  thickness  of  the  armor  to  be  penetrated  and  the  weight 
of  projectile  and  muzzle  velocity  are  determined  so  that  the  armor 
can  be  penetrated  within  mean  fighting  ranges  for  a  gun  of  that 
caliber. 

Similar  considerations  determine  the  weight  of  projectile  and 
muzzle  velocities  of  guns  intended  for  other  purposes. 

Having  obtained,  or  assumed,  the  weight  of  projectile  and 
muzzle  velocity  the  problem  of  determining  the  size  of  powder 
chamber  and  length  of  gun  required  becomes  purely  one  of  interior 
ballistics. 

We  proceed  as  follows:  Assume  first  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  powder  is  to  be  used.  The  efficiency  with  which  the  powder 
is  used,  is  the  muzzle  energy  divided  by  the  total  energy  of  the 

charge,  or  efficiency =-^-7-.    If  the  efficiency  is   assumed,  the 

charge  required  to  give  the  assumed  muzzle  velocity  may"there- 
fore  be  determined.  If  now  the  density  of  loading  is  assumed, 
the  size  of  chamber  required  for  this  charge  may  be  determined. 

With  the  determined  charge  and  size  of  chamber  assume  several 
different  values  for  R,  and  by  application  of  the  formulas,  deter- 
mine the  corresponding  values  of  the  gauge  maximum  pressures, 
and  the  traveb  required  to  obtain  the  required  muzzle  velocity. 
Plot  the  gauge  maximum  pressures  as  a  function  of  R  and  deter* 
mine  the  value  of  R  corresponding  to  the  gauge  maximum  pressure 
to  be  allowed  in  the  gun.  Determine  from  the  formulas  the  value 
of  the  travel  corresponding  to  this  value  of  R  and  the  assumed 
charge  and  chamber. 

If  the  travel  thus  determined  makes  the  gun  inconveniently 
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long  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended  or  for  the  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  mounted,  assume  a  smaller  value  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  powder,  determme  the  new  charge,  chamber  capacity, 
value  of  R  and  travel,  as  before.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  first 
assumption  makes  the  gun  shorter  than  it  can  conveniently  be 
made,  increase  the  value  assumed  for  the  efficiency  of  the  powder 
and  go  through  the  same  calculations  as  before. 


CHAPTER  V 
METALS  USED  IN  ORDNANCE  CONSTRUCTION 

Strength  of  Metals 

zo6.  Elasticity. — In  mechanics,  as  ordinarily  treated,  aoBd 
bodies  are  considered  ''  rigid/'  that  is,  they  are  supposed  to  retain 
all  their  dimensions  imaltered  imder  the  action  of  the  various 
forces  to  which  they  may  be  subjected. 

While  this  assumption  is  frequently  true  if  we  consider  only 
the  final  condition  of  the  bodies  after  the  action  of  the  forces  has 
ceased,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  bodies 
during  the  time  the  forces  are  acting  we  find  that  all  bodies  are 
more  or  less  deformed.  The  theory  of  elasticity  deals  with  the 
nature  and  amoimt  of  this  deformation  in  various  parts  of  the 
bodies  imder  consideration  and  with  the  forces  transmitted  by 
those  parts. 

Consider  a  rod  to  each  end  of  which  a  tensile  force  of  10,000 
lbs.  b  applied.  If  we  pass  a  perpendicular  plane  through  any 
point  of  the  axis  of  the  rod  it  is  evident  that  the  force  of  10,000  lbs. 
is  transmitted  across  the  plane  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  material 
of  the  rod  on  each  side  of  the  section  in  question.  The  same  would 
be  true  if  the  force  were  one  of  compression  or  torsion.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  the  action 
of  a  force  at  its  point  of  applica  ion,  but  also  its  action  throughout 
the  mass  of  the  body  tmder  consideration. 

Stress  and  Strain. — ^Stress  is  defined  as  a  force  transmitted  from 
one  part  of  a  body  to  another. 

Stresses  are  ftmdamentally  of  three  kindsr— tenale,  compressive 
and  shearing.  Compound  stresses,  as  bending  and  torsional 
stresses,  may  be  resolved  into  combinations  of  the  three  fundamen- 
tal kinds. 
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Tensile  and  compressive  stresses  are  measured  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  of  surface  normal  to  their  action  Unes.  For  example 
if  the  rod  considered  above  had  an  area  of  cross-section  of  i  sq.in.  it 
would  be  said  to  be  subjected  to  a  tensile  stress  of  10,000  lbs.  per 
sq.in. 

A  shearing  stress  is  measured  in  pounds  per  square  inch  of 
shearing  surface.  The  action  line  of  the  shearing  stress  is  par- 
allel to  the  shearing  surface. 

Strain  is  the  deformation  which  a  body  suffers  imder  the  action 
of  stress.  Each  kind  of  stress  produces  a  corresponding  strain  in 
the  body.  A  tensile  stress  produces  elongation,  a  compressive 
stress  compression. 

For  comparative  purposes  tensile  and  compressive  strains  are 
measured  by  the  elongations  or  compressions,  in  inches,  produced 
per  inch  of  origmal  length  of  the  body. 

If  the  rod  in  the  above  example  were  6  feet  long  and  were  found 
to  elongate  0.024  in.  under  the  efifect  of  the  applied  stress,  it  would 
be  said  to  have  a  tensile  strain  of  0.024/72  =  1/3000  in.  per  inch. 

A  shearing  stress  so  deforms  the  body  that  an  elementary  square 
in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  shearing  surface  and  parallel  to  the 
action  line  of  the  shearing  stress  has  one  diagonal  lengthened  and 
the  other  shortened. 

For  comparative  purposes,  shearing  strains,  also  known  as  dis- 
tortions, are  measxired  by  the  angular  deformation  of  the  elementary 
square  considered.  This  deformation  can  be  measured  in  the 
testing  machine  only  in  the  case  of  torsion,  which  is  considered  a 
particular  kind  of  shear. 

A  shear  in  one  plane  is  always  accompanied  by  an  equal  shear 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  first. 

107.  Moduli  of  Elasticity. — The  ratio  of  the  imit  intensity  of  a 
tensile  or  compressive  stress  to  the  resultant  imit  strain  when  the 
metal  is  not  strained  beyond  its  elastic  limit,  is  known  as  Yoimg's 
Modulus  of  Elasticity,  or  as  the  Stretch  Modulus.  It  is  usuaUy 
denoted  by  E  and  measiu-ed  in  poimds  per  square  inch. 

The  ratio  of  the  unit  intensity  of  a  shearing  stress  to  the  angular 
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deformation  produced  in  the  elementary  square  mentioned  above, 
is  known  as  the  Modulus  of  Rigidity,  or  the  Shear  Modulus  and  is 
measured  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  ratio  of  the  imit  stress  to  the  unit  change  in  volume  pro- 
duced  in  a  given  body  when  the  stress  is  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  body  is  known  as  the  Bulk  Modulus,  and  is 
also  measured  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Young's  Modulus  is  referred  to  when  the  term  "  Modulus  of 
Elasticity  "  is  used  without  any  qualifying  word. 

In  steel  Young's  Modulus  is  usually  about  30,000,000  lbs.  per 
sq.in.,  the  Modulus  of  Rigidity  about  12,000,000  lbs.  per  sq.in. 
and  the  Bulk  Modulus  about  25,000,000  lbs.  per  sqin. 

Relation  between  Stress  and  Strain. — If  we  denote  the  Modulus 
of  Elasticity  by  £,  the  strain  per  unit  of  length  (extension  or  com- 
pression as  the  case  may  be),  by  /  and  the  applied  stress  per  unit 
area  (tensile  or  compressive),  by  5,  we  have  by  the  above  definition, 

£=-    or    /=— (i) 

Phjrsical  Qualities  of  Metals. — ^The  following  qualities  of  metals 
are  those  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  in  ordnance  construc- 
tion. 

Fusibility. — ^The  property  of  being  readily  converted  into  the 
liquid  form  by  heat. 

Malleability. — ^The  property  of  being  permanently  extended  in 
all  directions  without  rupture  when  hammered  or  rolled. 

Ductility. — ^The  property  of  being  permanentiy  extended  without 
rupture,  by  a  tensile  stress,  as  in  wire-drawing. 

Hardness. — The  property  of  resisting  change  of  form  under  a 
compressive  stress.  A  hard  metal  offers  great  resistance  to  such 
a  stress,  while  a  soft  metal  yields  readily  and  changes  its  form 
without  rupture.  The  terms  hardness  and  softness  are  of  course 
comparative  only. 

Toughness.— The  property  of  resisting  fracture  under  change  of 
form  produced  by  any  stress. 
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ElasHcily. — ^The  property  of  resisting  permanent  deformation 
under  change  of  form.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  proper- 
ties of  gun  metals,  which  under  the  high  stresses  due  to  the  explo- 
sion are  subjected  to  extensive  deformation.  Through  this  prop- 
erty the  deformations  disappear  on  the  cessation  of  Uie  stress  and 
the  metal  resiunes  its  original  dimensions. 

io8.  Strength  of  Metals. — The  strength  of  metals  is  ordinarily 
determined  by  physical  tests  in  a  testing  machine.  As  the  tensile 
strength  of  metals  is  less  than  the  compressive  strength,  usually  a 
tensile  test  only  is  applied.  A  test  specimen  is  cut  from  the  metal 
to  be  tested  and  is  prepared  in  suitable  form  to  be  inserted  in  the 
machine.  The  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  test  specimen  is 
usually  a  square  inch  or  some  aliquot  part  of  a  square  inch. 

In  the  machine  the  test  piece  is  subjected  to  a.  tensile  stress,  the 
amoimt  of  which  is  recorded  by  a  sliding  weight  on  a  scaled  beam. 
The  test  piece  stretches  under  the  applied  stress.  With  elastic 
metals  it  will  be  found  that  up  to  the  application  of  a  certain  stress 
the  test  piece  will  resume  its  original  length  if  the  stress  is  removed, 
but  on  the  application  of  a  stress  greater  than  this  the  test  piece 
will  remain  permanently  elongated.  When  permanent  distortion 
occurs  the  metal  is  said  to  have  a  permanent  set. 

Elastic  Limit. — ^The  stress  per  square  inch  applied  at  the  moment 
that  the  permanent  set  occurs  is  called  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
metal.  Within  this  limit  the  metal  has  practically  perfect  elas- 
ticity and  does  not  suffer  permanent  deformation. 

As  the  stress  increases  beyond  the  elastic  limit  the  metal  stretches 
permanently  and  more  rapidly,  the  cross-section  reduces,  and 
finally  the  test  piece  ruptures.  In  some  metals  such  as  wrought 
iron  and  steel  the  reduction  of  area  of  cross-section  is  much  the 
largest  at  or  near  the  section  where  rupture  occurs  and  in  this 
vidnity  the  percentage  of  elongation  is  much  greater  than  else- 
where; but  in  other  metals,  as  for  instance,  ordinary  bronze,  the 
reduction  of  area  and  the  percentage  of  elongation  are  practically 
imif  orm  throughout  the  length  of  the  test  piece. 

Eq.  (i)  is  true  only  up  to  the  elastic  limit.    If  we  d^te  the 
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unit  stress  at  the  elastic  limit  in  tension  by  d  and  in  compression 
by — Pi  and  the  corresponding  unit  strains  by  7  the  above  equation 
becomes, 

as  the  case  may  be. 

Tensile  Sirength.— The  stress  per  square  inch  that  produces 
rupture  of  the  metal  is  called  the  tensile  strength. 

Elongation  at  Rupture  and  Reduction  of  Area, — ^In  ordnance 
structures  the  stresses  are  not  expected  to  exceed  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  metal,  but  should  they  by  any  chance  exceed  this  limit  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  metal  and  its  capacity  to  permanently 
elongate  before  rupture  become  of  importance.  The  permanent 
elongation  will  serve  as  a  warning  that  the  elastic  strength  has 
been  exceeded.  The  reduction  of  area  of  cross-section  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  elongation.  In  the  tests  of  metals  for  ord- 
nance purposes  these  particulars  are,  therefore,  alwa)rs  noted  and 
limits  are  prescribed.  For  the  measurement  of  the  elongation  at 
rupture  the  parts  of  the  ruptured  test  piece  are  brought  together 
and  the  distance  is  measured  between  two  punch  marks  that  were 
made  on  the  test  piece  before  insertion  in  the  testing  machine. 

The  tensile  test,  therefore,  includes  the  determination  of  the 
elastic  limit,  the  tensile  strength,  the  elongation  at  rupture,  and  the 
reduction  of  area  of  cross-section.  The  last  two  are  recorded  in 
percentagesof  the  original  dimensions. 

PROBLEMS 

I.  A  rod  is  made  of  steel  having  an  elastic  limit  of  60,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.    What  will  be  the  elongation  per  unit  of  length  at  the  elastic  limit? 

a.  If  the  rod  in  Problem  i  is  20  ft.  long  and  2  sq.ins.  in  cros^^aection,  bow 
much  will  it  be  elongated  by  a  total  pull  of  75,000  lbs.  at  its  ends? 

3.  A  copper  rod  i  in.  in  diameter  elongates  o.i  in.  when  sustaining  a  load 
of  5000  lbs.    How  long  is  the  rod? 

X09.  Physical  Requirements. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 
physical  requirements  demanded  by  the  Ordnance  Department  in 
the  prindpd  metals  used  in  ordnance  construction. 
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Pwlgnitioo> 


Elastic 
Limit. 
Lbs.  per 

SqJn. 


Tenaile 

Streogth. 

Lb*,  per 

8q.i]i. 

El0Dg»- 

tionat 
Rupture, 
per  cent. 

33,000 

a8,ooo 

So,ooo 

25 

60,000 

16 

7S,«x> 

IS 

85,000 

13 

60,000 

38 

7S,«x> 

30 

90,000 

16 

93>«» 

18 

95,000 

18 

z  10,000 

14 

130,000 

14 

135,000 

16 

140,000 

13 

100,000 

17 

64,000 

30 

x8 

86,000 

18 

90,000 

18 

88,000 

18 

93,000 

18 

9S»ooo 

18 

180,000 

300,000 

38,000 

3S.OOO 

4S.O0O 

60,000 

30 

50,000 

13 

Sa.opo 

30 

32.000 

33 

Contrail 
tionoC 
Ana, 

per  cent* 


CuctmSo.! 

Cucifoo  No.  3 

WfOQII^t  IfOO 

CirtitcdNo.  I 

CtftitcdSo.  3 

Cist  iled  So.  3 

}  «CB(1  tted  No.  o. 

F  «ited  tted  No.  i 

}  cKcd  tted  No.  3 

Focfol  sted  No.  3. 

Farced  rtcd  A 

Farced  rtcdB 

Fcf«eirtcdC 

><rfnlrtcdD 

T-«litadA 

TxlrtcriB 

ravrteri. 

Fb^fltcd. 

O^  «cri  (tnbcs) 

Vidcrftiii.  cftl 

OivS'in.caL 

OuB  tfed  (jackeU) 

Uadcr  8^.00. 

0*«r  S-iiL  cal 

Cos  tfccl  <boopt) 

Stkd  utd  for  guns 

xed  wilt  (or  gum  (^  in.) . . 
.^<ttl  virt  for  gum  (tSr  >n)  • 

fctweNci 

BnueNoi  3 

Knur  No.  3 

B«MrXo.  4 

Litiuded  brooae 

Ti^nhrame 

Ow« 


33,500 
35,000 
3S.OOO 
4S,<A« 

37,000 
35,000 
43,000 
S3,ooo 
65,000 
7S»ooo 
100,000 
7S,ooo 
95,000 
50,000 
40,000 

50,000 
46,000 

50,000 
48,000 
S3.000 
65,000 


35 
H 
30 
x8 

40 
30 
34 
30 
30 
30 
30 
^5 
30 
30 
45 

30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 


Forged  steel  No.  o  is  ordinary  commercial  steel  for  which  no 
pbyikal  requirements  are  specified.  Forged  steels  B,  C  and  D  are 
nkkd  steds.    Forged  steel  D  may  also  contain  chromium.    To 
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prevent  brittleness  the  strength  of  cast  iron  No.  2  is  limited  to 
39,oco  lbs.  per  square  inch.  In  special  cases  the  requirements  for 
gun  forgings  may  di£fer  slightly  from  those  given  in  the  table. 

Elastic  limit,  elongation  and  contraction  of  area  are  not 
specified  for  steel  wire  for  guns,  but  in  the  case  of  |  in.  square 
wire  the  permanent  elongation  due  to  an  increase  in  stress  from 
20,000  to  100,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  must  not  exceed  o  35% 
of  the  original  length.  In  the  case  of  A  in.  square  wire  the  per- 
manent elongation  due  to  an  increase  of  stress  from  20,000  to  140,000 
lbs.  per  square  inch  must  not  exceed  0.50%  of  the  original  length. 

While  some  of  the  bronzes  show  a  well>defined  elastic  limit  no 
requirement  is  made  in  this  respect,  but  they  are  required  to  come 
up  to  the  specified  percentage  of  elongation  at  rupture. 

Chemical  Requirements. — ^Any  of  the  physical  properties  given 
in  the  preceding  table  may  be  obtained  from  steels  of  varying  chem- 
ical composition.  The  chemical  composition  is,  therefore,  fre- 
quently left  to  the  manufacturer  to  determine.  As  will  be  shown 
later,  however,  the  heat  treatment  to  which  a  steel  must  be  sub- 
jected in  order  to  give  certain  physical  properties  depends  upon  its 
chemical  composition  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  seoire  uniformity 
of  heat  treatment  the  chemical  composition  of  such  steels  as  are 
to  be  heat  treated  during  manufacture  is  specified. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  chemical  composition 
of  some  of  the  steels  listed  in  the  preceding  table: 


CHEMICAL  COMPOSITIONS  OF  STEELS 


Deiigaation 

Forged  sled: 

N0.1 

No.a 

N0.3 

B 

C 

D 

or 


Carbon 

% 


.20  to  .30 
.35  to  .40 
.  50  to  .60 
35  to  .40 
.40  to  .45 
45  to.  so 
35  to  .40 


ManganeM 


AangaiK 


.50  to  .80 
.  50  to  .80 
.  50  to  .  80 
.  50  to  .  80 
.$oto  .80 
.50  to  .80 
.30  to  .50 


Nickel 

% 


3.00  :t  .15 
3.Sodb.i5 
3Sodb.iS 
3.SO±.xS 


difoodttfli 

% 


i.$o^  .to 
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no.  Testing  Machine. — The  standard  government  testing 
machine  is  at  Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass.  It  has  a  testing  capacity 
of  8oo,ocx)  lbs. 

A  smaller  testing  machine,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  lbs.,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  46.  The  specimen  of  the  metal  to  be  tested  is  turned 
to  the  shape  shown  by  the  piece  marked  i.  The  ends  of  the  test 
specimen  are  grasped  by  clamps  fixed  in  the  upper  fixed  head,  /, 
of  the  machine  and  in  the  lower  movable  head  m.  Four  heavy 
vertical  screws  pass  through  the  comers  of  the  movable  head,  and 
by  their  means  the  movable  head  is  moved  toward  or  from  the 
fixed  head,  exerting  on  the  specimen  held  between  the  clamps  a 
force  of  compression  or  of  extension  as  desired.  The  amount  of 
this  force  is  measured  by  a  sliding  weight,  w,  on  a  scaled  beam  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  weight  is  determined  on  an  ordinary  scale. 
The  total  force  divided  by  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  test 
specimen  gives  the  force  exerted  per  square  inch. 

A  graphic  representation  of  the  relation  between  the  force 
exerted  and  the  change  in  length  of  the  test  specimen  is  made  on 
the  indicator  card,  c.  An  indi- 
cator card,  showing  the  results 
of  tensile  tests  on  specimens  of 
several  metals,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
45.  Within  the  elastic  limit  of 
the  metal  the  elongation  of  the 
test  piece  is  proportional  to  the 
tensile  stress.  Up  to  this  point, 
therefore,  the  line  made  by  the 
indicator  will  be  a  straight  line. 
At  the  elastic  limit,  where  the 
bends  occur  in  Fig.  45,  permanent 
set  occurs,  and  the  test  piece 
thereafter  elongates  more  rapidly 
than  the  stress  increases. 

To    prevent    injiuy    to    the    indicating    apparatus    by    the 
shock    that  occurs  when  the  test  piece  breaks,   the  indicator 
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is  usually  disconnected  after  the  elastic  limit  has  been  regis- 
tered. 

The  point  where  permanent  set  takes  place  frequently  occuis 
before  the  point  where  strain  ceases  to  be  proportioned  to  stress. 
In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  specify  which  point  is  referred  to 
when  the  term  elastic  limit  is  used. 

Yield  Point, — There  is  frequently  a  point  somewhat  beyond  the 
elastic  limit  where  there  seems  to  be  a  sudden  yielding  of  the  spec- 
imen. This  is  sometimes  great  enough  to  bend  this  portion  of  the 
curve  so  as  to  make  it  horizontal  or  even  inclined  downwards. 
This  is  called  the  yield  point,  and  is  sometimes  confused  with  the 
elastic  limit 

Chemical  Cobiposition,  Uses  and  Treatment  of  Metals 

III.  Copper,  BrasSy  Bronze,  Aluminum. — Pure  copper  is  used 
for  bands  of  projectiles.  In  alloys,  as  brass  and  bronze,  it  enters 
into  the  construction  of  parts  of  guns  and  gun  carriages  not  usually 
subjected  to  great  stress.  In  this  form,  too,  it  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  bushings,  cartridge  cases,  fuses, 
primers,  gun  sights,  and  instruments.  Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
with  zinc.  Bronz^,  properly  speaking,  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
with  tin  and  usiiaUy  a  small  quantity  of  zinc,  but  it  is  seldom 
used  in  ordnance  construction.  Bronze  Nos.  i  and  4,  are  really 
brasses. 

The  addition  of  zinc  or  tin  produces  a  harder  and  stronger  metal 
better  suited  than  the  soft  copper  for  the  uses  to  which  these  allo>'s 
are  applied.  By  the  addition  of  aluminum  to  the  alloy  the  strong 
hard  bronze  known  as  aluminiun  bronze  is  produced. 

Bronze  No.  4  contains  copper  and  zinc  and  about  i§%  of  iron 
with  a  small  amount  of  aluminum  and  tin.  It  is  conunerdally 
known  as  manganese  bronze  because  the  iron  is  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  the  alloy  of  iron  and  manganese  known  as  ferro- 
manganese.  The  manganese,  however,  slags  off  and  practically 
none  remains  in  the  metal  after  casting.    Bronze  No.  4  is  about  the 
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Strongest  and  most  serviceable  alloy  of  copper  and  its  composition 
and  method  of  manufacture  will,  therefore,  be  more  fully  described. 

Composition  of  Composition  of  "  Steel  Alloy ''  used  in 

Bronze  No,  4  Bronze  No.  4 

Copper 58%  Tin 29^ 

Zinc 39%  Wrought  iron 58'  c 

Aluminum 1%  80%  Ferro-manganese ij'^i 

"  Steel  aUoy" 2% 

The  steel  alloy  is  first  made  separately  by  melting  the  ingre* 
dients  together  in  a  crucible  and  is  then  broken  up  into  small  pieces, 
which  can  be  readily  done,  as  it  is  very  brittle.  The  copper  and 
steel  alloys  are  then  melted  together,  next  the  aluminum  is  added 
and  finally,  just  before  pouring,  the  zinc  is  added.  If  added  too 
soon,  or  if  the  melted  mixture  is  too  hot  when  the  zinc  is  added,  a 
large  percentage  of  zinc  will  volatilize  off,  interfering  with  the  com- 
position  of  the  product.  When  the  zinc  is  added  the  molten  mix- 
ture is  covered  with  charcoal  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
volatilization  of  the  zinc.  The  zinc  should  be  of  the  highest  grade, 
free  from  all  impurities  but  in  particular  free  from  lead,  which  is 
very  injurious  to  Bronze  No.  4. 

Aluminum  and  some  of  its  alloys  are  being  used  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  ordnance  constructions  where  lightness  is  essential. 

XZ2.  Iron  and  Steel. — ^When  iron  ore  is  reduced  in  the  blast 
furnace  the  product,  called  pig  iron,  is  an  alloy  of  iron  with  about 
4%  of  carbon.  This  alloy  may  be  readily  fused  and  cast  into  any 
desired  shape,  and  is  then  called  cast  iron.  By  various  processes, 
some  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  description  of  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  the  amount  of  carbon  may  be  reduced.  When  the  amount 
of  carbon  is  less  than  2%  suid  the  product  is  cast  into  moulds  or 
ingots  from  the  fluid  state  in  the  furnace  it  is  called  steel.  If  cast 
into  moulds  and  not  subsequently  forged,  it  is  known  as  cast  steel, 
while  if  cast  into  ingots  which  are  subsequently  reheated  and  forged 
to  the  desired  shape,  it  is  known  as  forged  steel.  When  the  amount 
of  carbon  is  less  than  0.2%  and  product  is  formed  by  puddling 
while  in  a  scmi>fluid  or  pasty  state  in  the  furnace  it  is  called  wrought 
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iron.  The  puddling  operation  leaves  a  certain  amount  of  slag  in  a 
fibrous  state  between  the  crystals  of  iron,  giving  wrought  iron  its 
characteristic  fibrous  appearance.  The  presence  of  this  slag  con- 
stitutes the  chief  difference  between  wrought  iron  and  steel  when  the 
carbon  content  of  each  is  less  than  0.2%. 

As  the  amount  of  carbon  is  reduced  the  qualities  of  the  metal 
change  in  a  marked  degree.  Cast  iron  is  easily  fusible,  is  hard 
and  not  malleable  or  ductile,  cannot  be  welded,  and  has  a  crystalline 
structure.  Wrought  ir6n,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  readily  fusible, 
is  soft,  and  possesses  great  malleability  and  ductility.  It  is  easily 
welded  and  has  a  fibrous  appearance. 

The  properties  of  steel  Ue  between  those  of  wrought  iron  and 
cast  iron,  and  the  steel  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  one  or 
the  other  according  to  the  percentage  of  carbon  contained.  Thus 
low  steel,  that  is,  steel  low  in  carbon,  is  comparatively  soft  and  may 
be  readily  welded  or  drawn  into  wire,  while  high  steels  are  harder 
and  more  brittle  and  weld  with  difficulty. 

113.  Uses. — Cast  iron,  cast  steel  and  forged  steels  are  all  used 
in  ordnance  construction  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
metals.  Cast  iron,  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  ease  of  man- 
ufacture in  irregular  shapes,  is  used  when  practicable  when  great 
strength  is  not  required  or  when  great  weight  is  not  objectionable. 
It  is  used  for  projectiles  for  target  practice  and  in  parts  of  gun 
carriages  not  subject  to  high  stresses. 

Cast  steel  is  used  in  parts  of  gun  carriages  of  such  shapes  that 
they  cannot  readily  be  forged,  and  subject  to  stresses  which  they 
could  not  withstand  if  made  of  cast  iron.  Examples  are  the 
top  carriages  and  pedestals  of  seacoast  gun  carriages. 

Cast  steel  subjected  to  special  treatment  is  used  for  guns  in 
some  foreign  countries.  Cast  steel  armor-pierdng  projectiles 
manufactured  at  Watertown  Arsenal  are  being  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  oiu:  service. 

Forged  steel  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  oiu:  service  for  gun 
forgings.  It  is  also  used  for  those  parts  of  gun  carriages  subject  to 
the  greatest  stresses,  and  is  the  principal  metal  used  for  projectiles. 
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When  lightness  combined  with  great  strength  is  required,  as  in 
field  gun  carriages,  forged  steel  is  used  almost  exclusively. 

Wrought  iron,  formerly  used  extensively  in  ordnance  con- 
struction, has  been  displaced  by  steel  and  is  now  used  only  for  special 
purp>oses,  as  when  parts  are  to  be  welded  in  assembling. 

1x4.  Constituents  of  Iron  and  Steel. — As  stated  above,  the 
physical  qualities  of  iron  and  steel  depend  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  carbon  contained,  but  it  is  found  in  practice  that  even  when  the 
percentage  of  carbon  is  fixed,  the  physical  qualities  may  be  varied 
over  wide  limits  by  varying  the  heat  treatment  to  which  the  steel 
is  subjected. 

The  subject  of  the  changes  in  physical  properties  of  iron  and 
steel  caused  by  changes  in  heat  treatment  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  metallurgists,  who  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  change  in  physical  qualities  is  due  principally  to  a  change  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  carbon  is  contained  in  the  iron. 

Pure  iron,  known  as  ferrite,  is  soft  and  ductile.  The  carbon 
in  steel  and  cast  iron  is  generally  in  chemical  combination  with 
ferrite,  forming  the  substance  FeaC,  known  as  cementite,  which  is 
intensely  hard  and  brittle. 

These  two  substances,  ferrite  and  cementite,  are  the  principal 
constituents  of  iron  and  steel,  though  sometimes,  especially  in  cast 
iron,  free  carbon  in  the  form  of  graphite  is  also  present.  When  all 
the  carbon  is  in  the  form  of  cementite  it  is  seen  from  the  chemical 
formula  that  the  percentage  of  cementite  is  fifteen  times  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  in  the  metal.  Iron  containing  6|%  carbon  is, 
therefore,  entirely  cementite  unless  some  of  the  carbon  is  free.  The 
ferrite  and  cementite  may  appear  in  the  metal  in  two  forms: 

1.  As  mechanical  mixtures  or  aggregates. 

2.  As  "  solid  solutions  "  of  cementite  in  ferrite. 

Ausieniie, — The  solid  solution  known  as  austenite  is  defined 
as  a  compound  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  solid  solvent 
ferrite  as  a  liquid  solution  of,  say,  salt  in  water,  bears  to  the  solvent 
water.  It  is  formed  from  a  mixture  of  ferrite  and  cementite  at  a 
temperature  above  700®  to  1000®  C,  depending  upon  the  amount 
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of  cementite  or  carbon  contained  in  the  metal.  The  solid  solution 
may  contain  any  amoimt  of  cementite  up  to  the  point  of  saturation 
which  is  reached,  when  it  contains  from  13.5%  to  25.5%  cementite, 
corresponding  to  from  .9%  to  1.7%  carbon.  The  exact  cementite 
or  carbon  content  of  the  solid  solution  at  saturation  depends  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  metal. 

Pearlite. — ^The  mechanical  mixture  of  ferrite  and  cementite 
containing  13.5%  cementite  or  .9%  carbon  forms  austentite  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  any  other  mixture  and  is  known  as  pearlite. 

Solutions  of  solids  in  liquids  of  such  proportions  as  to  form  at 
the  lowest  temperature  are  known  as  eutectic  solutions.  By 
analogy  pearlite  is  known  as  a  "  eutectoid  "  mixture  and  the  solid 
solution  or  austenite  formed  from  it  is  a  "  eutectoid  "  solid  solution. 

Steel  containing  less  than  0.9  of  i  per  cent  of  carbon  is  con- 
sidered to  be  composed  of  pearlite  and  an  excess  of  ferrite,  while 
the  steels  higher  in  carbon  contain  pearlite  and  an  excess  of 
cementite. 

115.  Effect  of  Heat. — ^The  effect  of  heat  on  the  condition  of  iron 
or  steel  may  now  best  be  studied  by  reference  to  Fig.  47  in  which 
the  ordinates  represent  temperatures  on  the  Centigrade  scale  and 
the  abscissae  percentages  of  carbon  and  of  iron  in  the  solution. 
The  melting-  (or  freezing-)  point  of  pure  iron  is  about  1 500°  as  shown 
at  L.  As  the  percentage  of  carbon  is  increased,  the  melting-point 
of  the  solution  is  lowered  until,  with  4.3%  of  carbon,  it  reaches  a 
minimum  of  about  1125°.  Further  increase  of  carbon  raises  the 
melting-point,  as  indicated  by  the  line  ELi.  The  line  LELi  is 
known  as  the  "  liquidus."  It  separates  the  region  in  which  the 
solution  is  completely  liquid  from  the  regions  in  which  it  is  com- 
pletely or  partially  solid. 

The  liquid  solution  of  carbon  in  iron  differs  not  at  all  in  prin- 
ciple from  the  solution  of  salt  in  water. 

Solidification  which  begins  on  the  liquidus  is  not  completed 
until  the  line  LSESi  is  reached.  This  is  known  as  the  "solidus/* 
and  separates  the  regions  of  complete  from  those  of  partial  solidifi- 
cation. 
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Pure  iron  on  cooling  from  a  liquid  state  will  solidify  at  1500^ 
precisely  as  water  solidifies  at  0°.    Likewise  a  solution  containing 
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4.3%  carbon  will  solidify  at  11 25 ^    A  solution  of  this  proportion 
IS  known  as  a  eutectic  solution.    A  solution  containing  any  other 
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per  cent  of  carbon  will  behave  somewhat  differently.  If  we  start 
with  a  solution  containing  2%  carbon  at  a  temperature  of  1450°,  as 
indicated  by  Xi,  the  liquid  will  cool  without  change  in  its  consti- 
tution until  the  liquidus  is  reached  atX2.  Solidification  will  now 
begin,  but  the  crystals  formed  will  not  contain  2%  carbon,  but 
will  be  of  the  composition  indicated  at  X3  on  the  solidus.  As  cooling 
continues,  the  solidified  portion  at  any  moment  will  correspond  to  a 
point  on  the  solidus  and  the  mother  liquid,  becoming  richer  in 
carbon,  will  correspond  to  a  point  on  the  liquidus.  For  instance, 
when  the  temperature  reached  is  1200°,  the  solid  portion  will  con- 
tain 1.35%  carbon  (X4),  while  the  liquid  portion  will  contain  3.45% 
(X5).  Finally  when  a  temperature  of  1125°  is  reached  (X6),  the 
whole  mass  is  solid  and  the  per  cent  of  carbon  in  the  solid  metal 
must  be  the  same  as  that  in  the  original  liquid. 

The  solid  portion  which  separates  along  the  line  LSE  is  austenite. 

If  in  a  similar  manner  we  follow  the  cooling  of  a  liquid  solution 
containing  more  than  4.3%  carbon,  as  for  instance,  Y  containing 
5-^Oy  the  phenomena  will  be  analogous  except  that  the  first  portion 
to  solidify  will  be  pure  cementite,  with  a  constant  per  cent  of  carbon 
instead  of  austenite  with  a  varying  per  cent  of  carbon.  In  general, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  structiure,  after  the  solidus  is  passed,  of  a 
mixture  whose  carbon  content  falls  between  L  and  S  will  consist 
entirely  of  austenite,  and  of  a  mixture  whose  carbon  content  falls 
to  the  right  of  S  of  austenite  and  cementite. 

116.  AUotropic  Modifications. — Thermal  Critical  Points  of  Pure 
Iron. — ^As  cooling  is  continued  below  the  solidus,  the  above  structure 
does  not  remain  and  it  is  these  later  changes  that  give  to  iron  and 
steel  their  wide  variations  in  properties.  We  shall  now  consider 
the  allotropic  modifications  which  take  place  in  pure  iron  at  differ- 
ent temperatures.  When  a  piece  of  the  purest  iron  obtainable  is 
heated  by  placing  it  in  a  constant-temperature  furnace  it  is  found 
that  its  temperature  rises  uniformly  with  the  time  imtil  it  reaches 
760°  C.  At  this  point  the  temperature  stops  rising  for  a  few  min- 
utes, after  which  it  again  continues  to  rise  at  a  higher  rate  than 
before  imtil  it  reaches  about  900°  C.    At  this  point  the  phenom- 
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enon  shown  at  760°  C.  is  repeated.  The  two  points  referred  to  are 
known  as  the  thermal  critical  points  of  pure  iron.  They  are  shown 
at  B  and  G  in  the  figure.  The  absorption  of  heat  which  evidently 
occurs  at  these  points  is  believed  to  be  used  in  converting  the  iron 
from  one  allotropic  form  to  another.  There  thus  arise  three  alio- 
tropic  forms  of  pure  iron.  That  which  exists  below  760**  C.  is 
known  as  a-iron;  that  between  760^  C.  and  900^  C.  as  /3-iron,  and 
that  above  900°  C.  as  7-iron. 

Thermal  Critical  Points  of  Steel. — The  introduction  of  carbon 
in  ferrite  to  form  steel  or  cast  iron  displaces  the  positions  of  the 
critical  points  of  pure  iron  and  introduces  another  critical  point  at  a 
temperature  of  680-700®  C.  or  on  the  line  CD.  When  the  amount 
of  carbon  present  is  less  than  about  0.28%,  steel  has  three  critical 
points. 

The  highest  one  shown  by  the  line  GH  is  less  than,  and  the 
middle  one  shown  by  the  line  BH  is  about  equal  to,  the  corre- 
sponding temperature  for  pure  iron.  As  in  pure  iron  these  two 
upper  critical  points  are  caused  by  allotropic  changes  in  the  ferrite 
of  the  steel. 

The  lowest  critical  point  shown  by  the  line  CD  is  due  to  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  metal  from  pearlite  and  ferrite  or 
pearlite  and  cementite  to  austenite  or  vice  versa.  It  is  independent 
of  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  metal,  but  is  affected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  other  elements. 

The  lowest  critical  point  of  steel  is  more  marked  than  the  other 
two.  It  is  also  called  the  point  of  "  recalescence,"  from  the  fact 
that  steel  cooling  through  this  point  may  actually  show  a  rise  in 
temperature  for  a  few  minutes  without  the  addition  of  heat  from 
the  outside. 

In  steels  containing  more  than  0.28%  and  less  than  0.85%  to 
o.9o9o  carbon  the  two  upper  critical  points  join  each  other  with  the 
result  that  these  steels  have  only  two  critical  points,  those  on  the 
line  HD  and  those  on  the  line  CD.  In  steel  containing  0.85%  to 
0.90^  carbon  aU  three  points  join  at  D  and  this  steel  has  only  one 
critical  point. 
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Steek  from  0.90%  to  1.7%  carbon  have  two  critical  points, 
one  on  the  line  DF  and  the  other  on  the  line  DS. 

117.  Changes  as  Cooling  is  Continued  below  Solidos. — If  we 
follow  the  cooling  of  a  steel  containing  0.1%  carbon  from  the  point 
Zi  the  following  phenomena  take  place:  Until  the  line  GH  is 
reached,  there  is  no  change  in  composition.  As  GH  is  crossed 
7-iron  changes  to  jS-iron. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  tendency  for  pure  iron  and  for 
graphite  to  separate  from  the  solution  (austenite).  These  changes 
would  go  to  completion  if  the  metal  were  held  for  a  sufficient  time 
at  the  point  of  crossing  GH.  As  this  is  never  done,  they  continue 
during  the  whole  stage  of  cooling  from  GH  to  BH,  and  their  degree 
of  completion  will  depend  upon  the  rapidity  of  cooling.  The 
graphite  thus  liberated  appears  in  the  steel  in  the  form  of  fine 
flakes  and  is  known  as  ''  temper  carbon." 

As  the  line  BH  is  crossed  jS-iron  changes  to  <x-iron.  The  graphite 
which  previously  separated  now  tends  to  unite  with  iron  to  form 
FeaC.  The  carbide  (cementite)  tends  to  form  a  definite  mixture 
with  the  iron  (ferrite)  in  which  the  percentage  of  carbon  is  0.90. 
This  mixture  is  the  pearlite  previously  described.  Since  there  is  an 
excess  of  iron,  the  remaining  ferrite  crystallizes  by  itself. 

A  corresponding  series  of  changes  will  be  passed  through  for 
any  percentage  of  carbon  up  to  0.90%  except  that  for  over  about 
0.28%,  ^-iron  is  no  longer  formed,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  for- 
mation of  temper  carbon,    a-iron  is  formed  directly  from  7-iron. 

It  is  evident  that  as  the  percentage  of  carbon  increases  the  excess 
of  ferrite  will  diminish  and  finally  disappear  at  0.90%.  If  the 
percentage  of  carbon  is  greater  than  this  but  less  than  1.7,  the 
austenite  becomes  unstable  when  the  line  DS  is  crossed.  There  is 
now  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  cementite  and  the  steel 
crystallizes  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  pearlite  with  a  matrix  of 
cementite.  The  greater  the  percentage  of  carbon,  the  greater  the 
excess  of  cementite. 

ii8.  Cast  Iron. — This  range  of  carbon  content  (0.0%  to  1.7%) 
includes  what  are  known  as  steels.    Alloys  of  higher  carbcm  con- 
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tent,  between  the  limits  of  about  2.05%  and  5%,  embrace  the  cast 
irons.  Cast  iron  when  quickly  cooled  consists  of  austenite  or  its 
modifications  and  cementite,  the  latter  being  largely  in  excess. 
This  is  known  as  white  cast  iron.  When  more  slowly  cooled  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  cementite  to  break  up  into  graphite  and  ferrite, 
forming  gray  cast  iron.  In  this  the  graphite  is  in  thin  flexible 
sheets  distributed  throughout  the  metal. 

The  graphite  in  this  form  makes  the  metal  weak  and  brittle. 
White  cast  iron  contains  but  little  or  no  graphite,  but  has  a  much 
higher  percentage  of  cementite  than  either  gray  cast  iron  or  steel. 
It  contains  no.  more  carbon  than  gray  cast  iron,  but  practically  all 
the  carbon  is  in  the  form  of  cementite,  making  the  alloy  extremely 
hard  and  brittle. 

Malleable  Cast  Iron. — ^When  white  cast  iron  is  annealed  by 
heating  it  to  700-900^  C.  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  the  cementite 
it  contains  is  broken  up  into  ferrite  and  graphite,  the  latter  being 
deposited  very  uniformly  throughout  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  powder  instead  of  in  sheets  as  in  gray  cast  iron. 

The  uniform  distribution  of  the  graphite  in  this  form  makes  the 
metal  soft  and  gives  it  to  a  considerable  extent  the  property  of 
malleability.  Cast  iron  made  in  this  way  is  commercially  known 
as  malleable  cast  iron.  It  contains  practically  the  same  amount 
of  carbon  as  the  white  cast  iron  from  which  it  is  made. 

Malleable  castings  are  also  made  by  packing  white  iron  castings 
in  an  oxidizing  material  and  subjecting  them  to  a  high  temperature 
for  a  long  time  and  then  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly.  By  this 
method  part  of  the  carbon  is  burned  out  of  them,  causing  the 
metal  to  approach  the  condition  of  steel. 

1x9.  Effect  of  Time.^yther  Substances  Farmed. — ^Fig.  47  rep- 
resents the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  metal  when  slowly 
cooled  from  the  melted  condition.  A  piece  of  cold  steel  that  has 
been  treated  in  this  way  consists  of  ferrite  and  pearlite  or  cementite 
and  pearlite,  depending  upon  the  percentage  of  carbon,  and  a  piece 
of  steel  above  the  critical  temperatiu-e  consists  of  austenite  alone 
or  of  austenite  and  cementite.    All  the  changes  indicated  requ^ 
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time  for  their  completion,  and  if  a  piece  of  the  metal  is  suddenly 
copied  its  change  may  be  arrested,  leaving  the  metal  in  the  par- 
ticular condition  desired.  For  instance,  if  a  piece  of  steel  is  sud- 
denly cooled  from  a  temperature  above  700  C,  the  austenite  which 
it  contains  at  that  temperature  will  not  change  to  the  other  sub- 
stances described,  but  will  remain  in  the  cold  metal. 

It  is  foimd  in  practice,  however,  that  cooling  sudden  enough  to 
retain  austenite  in  the  cold  metal  cannot  be  obtained  except  in 
the  case  of  steels  rich  in  nickel  or  manganese.  In  carbon  steels, 
even  with  the  most  rapid  cooling  obtainable,  there  is  a  partial 
transformation  of  austenite  into  pearlite  and  ferrite  or  cementite. 

This  partial  transformation  gives  rise  to  three  well-recognized 
substances  that  exist  in  hardened  steel.    They  are  as  follows: 

MartensUe. — ^This  is  the  first  stage  in  the  transformation  of 
austenite  into  ferrite  and  cementite.  It  is  very  hard  and  has  a 
characteristic  needle-like  structure.  It  is  to  this  constituent  that 
the  cutting  properties  of  tool  steels  are  due. 

TroostUe. — ^This  is  a  stage  following  martensite.  It  consists 
of  irregular,  finely  granular,  nearly  amorphous  areas.  It  is  not  so 
hard  as  martensite. 

Sorbite. — ^This  is  a  stage  following  troostite  and  just  preceding 
the  final  resolution  into  ferrite  and  cementite.  It  appears  to  be 
a  conglomerate  of  ferrite  and  cementite  which  has  not  yet  assumed 
a  definite  structure.    It  is  softer  than  troostite  and  more  ductile. 

Changes  inverse  to  the  above  take  place  as  the  metal  is  heated. 
In  general,  however,  on  account  of  the  time  element  a  given  change 
requires  a  higher  temperature  on  heating  than  that  at  which  its 
inverse  took  place  on  cooling. 

120.  Microscopic  Examination  of  Steel. — The  ultimate  com- 
position (proportion  of  elements),  of  steel  is  made  by  chemical 
analysis,  but  on  accoimt  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  compoimds, 
solutions,  or  mixtures  as  they  actually  exist  in  steel  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  determine  completely  by  chemical  analysis  the  structural 
composition,  or  nature  and  proportion  of  the  various  substances 
that  may  exist  in  a  given  specimen. 
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The  principal  advances  that  have  been  made  in  detennination  of 
the  structural  composition  of  steel  are  due  to  microscopic  examina- 
tion and  photography  of  specimens.  For  this  purpose  specimens 
are  very  highly  polished  and  then  etched  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitric  acid,  or  in  some  other  reagent,  in  order  to  remove  the  thin 
film  of  nearly  pure  ferrite  which  polishing  leaves  on  the  surface  of 
the  metal.  After  etching,  the  true  crystalline  form  shows  up  very 
dearly  imder  the  microscope.  For  some  purposes  the  etching  b 
unnecessary  as,  for  instance,  in  looking  for  slag.  Here  the  slag, 
being  dark,  shows  up  much  more  prominently  before  etching  than 
after. 

The  decreasing  amount  of  ferrite  as  the  percentage  of  carbon 
increases  is  well  illustrated  by  Figs.  48  to  50,  in  which  the  ferrite 
shows  white  and  the  pearlite  dark. 

That  pearlite  is  a  mixture  and  not  a  solution  is  evident  if  it  be 
subjected  to  a  higher  magnification.  It  is  then  seen  to  consist  of 
characteristic  layers  of  ferrite  and  cementite  as  in  Fig.  51. 

Increasing  proportion  of  cementite  with  increasing  carbon  is 
shov/n  in  Figs.  52  and  53,  in  which  cementite  shows  white. 

Martensite,  troosite  and  sorbite  are  shown  in  Figs.  54,  55  and 
56,  respectively.  The  needle-like  structure  of  martensite  and  the 
gradual  change  hckn  martensite  through  troosite  and  sorbite  to 
pearlite  and  cementite  (Fig.  52),  are  plainly  shown. 

X2X.  Hardening.^It  will  now  be  easy  to  understand  the  process 
of  hardening  steel  by  means  of  high  heat  followed  by  quick  cooling. 
The  high  heat  causes  the  formation  of  austenite  in  the  metal.  If 
the  metal  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  the  austenite  is  retransformed 
into  ferrite  and  cementite.  This  transformation  requires  an  appre- 
ciable time,  and  if  the  metal  is  suddenly  cooled  from  its  high  tem- 
perature the  retransformation  is  partially  prevented,  and  the  hard 
components,  martensite,  troostite,  etc.,  are  preserved  in  the  cold 
metal. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  steel  being  due  principally  to 
the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  carbon  between  its  states  in 
pearlite  and  cementite  and  in  austenite,  etc.,  the  effect  of  the  heat 
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Fig.  48. 

0.18'*;  carboa.     Perrite  (white)  and  pearlite  (dark).     Magnification  75- 


Fio.  49. 

P«rrit«  and  pearlite.     Magnification  75- 
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Fic.  so, 
0.83%  carbon.    Pnctically  imre  pearlite.    Magnificatioii  75. 


FiC.  SI. 
0.83^  carbon.     Practically  pure  pearlite.     Magnification  485- 
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t.ti%  carboa. 


Fic.  52, 
pMrttto  and  ccmentitc  (whit«). 


If  ACnificatioci  ^S, 


t-46';  carboQ. 


FiC.  SS- 
PeArlitc  and  cetnentiU  (white). 


Ma«r.iScatioo  75- 
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Fig.  54. 

Marteniite.    Magnification  75. 


Fig.  55. 

Troostit*.     MaKTiification  75. 
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treatment  is  greater  as  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  metal  is 
greater.  Thus  the  low-carbon  steels  containing  from  0.06  to  o.io 
per  cent  of  carbon  are  in  general  but  little  affected  by  heat  treatment 
and  are  practically  incapable  of  being  hardened,  while  the  high- 
carbon  steels  and  some  cast  irons  are  greatly  affected  and  may  be 
given  extreme  hardness. 

The  hardness  and  brittleness  induced  increase  with  the  rapidity 
of  cooling  without  limit,  but  they  are  apparently  nearly  inde- 


FlG.  56. 
Sorbite.     Magnification  75. 


pendent  of  the  temperature  from  which  the  sudden  cooling  begins, 
provided  that  this  temperature  is  above  the  line  of  complete  trans- 
formation, the  line  GHDSy  Fig.  47.  If  the  metal  is  suddenly  cooled 
from  temperatures  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  trans- 
formation, that  is  at  temperatures  between  the  lines  CDFy  and 
GHDSy  the  hardening  increases  as  the  quenching  temperature  rises. 
The  range  of  temperature  between  the  lines  CDF  and  GHDS  is 
called  the  critical  range.    In  this  range  the  hardness  increases  with 
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the  quenching  temperature,  but  above  the  critical  range  the  hard- 
ness is  independent  of  the  temperature. 

The  hardening  of  steel  greatly  increases  its  tensile  strength  and 
elastic  limit,  but  it  makes  the  steel  brittle,  thus  reducing  its  tough- 
ness, as  shown  in  test  pieces  by  reduced  elongation  at  rupture  and 
diminished  contraction  of  area  of  cross-section. 

The  tensile  strength  of  medium-carbon  steeb  increases  with  the 
rapidity  of  cooling. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Irony  Steely  and  Other  Allays,  by 
Henry  Marion  Howe,  LL.D.,  well  shows  the  effects  of  differences  in 
the  rapidity  of  cooling  of  steel  containing  0.21  per  cent  of  carbon. 


Cooled  in 

1               ^           M 

Tensile 
Strength. 

Elastic 
Limit. 

Eloncation. 

Contra  ctioo 
of  Area. 

Iced  brine 

Iba.  per  sq.  in. 
237,555 
216,21s 
174,180 

86,797 
80,103 

Iba.  per  sq.  in. 
237,170 

54,342 
44,221 

percent  in  a  in. 
2.0 

1.5 
2.9 

27.76 
28.15 

percent. 
I  30 
1.67 
I  403 

57.829 

54  749 

Cold  water 

OU 

Air 

In  furnace 

122.  Tempering. — ^Hardened  steel  is  tempered  by  slight  reheat- 
ing, say  to  200®  or  300®  C.  This  process  lessens  the  hardness  and 
brittleness  of  the  steel,  and  thus  increases  its  toughness.  The 
austenite  of  the  hardened  steel  is  in  a  stable  condition  only  when 
above  the  transformation  temperature.  As  the  temperature  of  the 
steel  diminishes  the  structure  tends  to  change  into  ferrite  and 
cementite.  In  the  hardening  process  this  tendency  is  resbted  by 
the  frictional  resistance  due  to  the  sudden  cooling,  and  the  structure 
is  retained  in  an  abnormal  condition  in  the  cold  metal.  The 
reheating  of  the  metal  in  tempering  appears  to  lessen  the  molec- 
ular rigidity,  and  to  afford  opportimity  for  the  structure  in  part  to 
follow  the  course  that  it  would  have  taken  in  slow  cooling  through 
the  transformation  range  and  thus  to  be  converted  into  pearlite 
and  ferrite  or  cementite.  The  higher  the  reheating  the  more  does 
the  change  occur. 

The  rate  of  cooling  after  tempering  has  no  effect  on  the  sted, 
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since  the  highest  temperature  of  reheating  has  determined  how  far 
the  change  of  structure  to  pearlite  and  ferrite  or  cementite  may  pro- 
ceed, and  no  further  change  can  occur  at  a  lower  temperature.  It 
is,  therefore,  immaterial  whether  the  cooling  after  tempering  be 
slow  or  rapid. 

Tempering  has  the  efiFect  of  reducing  somewhat  the  tensile 
strength  and  elastic  limit  of  hardened  steel,  while  it  increases  its 
toughness,  as  shown  in  test  specimens  by  increased  elongation  at 
rupture  and  increased  contraction  of  area  of  cross-section. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  proper  regulation  of  the  temperatures  in 
the  processes  of  hardening  and  tempering  an  extensive  control  of 
the  properties  of  the  metal  is  obtained,  permitting  the  production 
of  metal  of  the  quality  best  suited  to  any  particular  purpose.  i 

The  tempering  temperatures  may  be  judged  within  limits  by 
the  color  given  to  the  steel,  as  it  is  heated,  by  the  various  oxides 
that  form  successively  on  the  surface  before  the  body  of  the  metal 
has  attained  a  red  heat.  When  the  red  color  appears  it  is  not  the 
color  of  the  oxide,  but  the  true  color  of  the  metal  itself  at  the  given 
temperature. 

The  following  table  shows  the  temperatures  at  which  the  colors 
appear,  and  the  tempering  points  for  steels  for  various  purposes. 
220°  C,  straw;  razors,  surgical  instruments. 
245  yellow;  penknives,  taps,  dies. 

255  brown;  cold  chisels,  hatchets. 

265  brown  with  purple  spots;  axes. 

275  purple;  table  knives,  shears. 

295         violet;  swords,  watch  springs. 
320         blue;  saws. 
525         incipient  red. 
700         dark  red. 
950         bright  red. 
1 100         luminous  yellow. 
1300         incipient  white. 
1500         white. 
Gun  steel  is  tempered  at  temperatures  between  600°  and  675^  C. 
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Annealing. — ^If  the  steel  after  being  hardened  is  reheated  to  the 
critical  temperature  and  then  cooled  slowly  the  austenite  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  pearlite  and  ferrite  or  cementite,  and  the 
steel  reverts  to  its  original  condition,  losing  all  its  added  hardness 
and  brittleness.    This  process  is  called  annealing. 

123.  Other  Substances  in  Steel.— i4//ay  Skels.—In  addition  to 
carbon  all  steel  normally  contains,  in  variable  but  small  quantities, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese  and  silicon.  Of  these,  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are  objectionable  if  present  in  too  large  quantities,  sulphur 
producing  hot  shortness,  that  is,  brittleness  of  the  metal  when  hot, 
and  phosphorus  producing  cold  shortness  or  brittleness  when  cold. 

Manganese  and  silicon,  when  present  in  proper  percentages, 
improve  the  metal. 

Other  elements,  especially  metals,  are  frequently  added  to  steel 
to  improve  its  quality.  The  metals  most  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose  are  nickel,  chromiimi,  timgsten  and  vanadiiun.  Steels 
containing  one  or  more  of  these  metals  are  known  as  alloy  steels. 

Nickel  greatly  increases  the  toughness  of  steel  without  reducing 
the  elastic  limit.  Nickel  steel  for  gim  forgings  usually  contains 
3.5%  nickel. 

Chromium  increases  the  hardness  of  steel  without  increasing  the 
brittleness  to  as  great  an  extent,  as  would  be  done  by  an  increase  of 
carbon  sufficient  to  obtain  equal  hardness. 

Forged  steel  D  in  the  table  in  Art.  109  is  a  chrome-nickel  alloy 
steel. 

Chromium,  with  or  without  nickel,  is  used  in  steel  for  armor- 
piercing  projectiles,  and  in  armor.  In  connection  with  nickel  or 
vanadium  it  is  used  for  forgings  requiring  great  strength.  In 
connection  with  tungsten  it  is  used  in  machine  tools,  as  will  be 
described  below. 

Tungsten  has  much  the  same  effect  on  steel  as  chromium.  It 
furthermore  gives  to  steel  the  remarkable  property  of  hardening  in 
air  without  special  quick  cooling.  This  property  is  made  use  of  in 
the  production  of  self-hardening  high-speed  machine  tools.  For 
this  purpose  chrome-tungsten  steel  containing  as  much  as  8^0 
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chromium  and  20%  of  tirngsten  is  used.  No  special  quick  cooling 
having  been  used  to  obtain  their  hardness,  tools  made  of  this  metal 
retain  their  hardness  when  cutting  at  such  a  rate  as  to  cause  them 
to  become  visibly  red  hot. 

Vanadium  increases  the  toughness  of  steel  in  much  the  same 
way  as  nickel  except  to  a  greater  extent.  In  connection  with 
chromimn  or  nickel  it  increases  the  elastic  limit  by  a  large  amount 
without  loss  in  ductility.  The  amount  used  is  seldom  more 
than  1%. 

Gun  Steel. — Of  two  steels,  one  high  in  carbon  and  the  other  low 
in  carbon,  the  steel  with  the  higher  percentage  of  carbon  will,  with 
similar  treatment,  have  the  higher  elastic  limit.  Since  the  elastic 
limit  of  the  metal  is  the  limit  of  the  strength  considered  in  the  con- 
struction of  guns,  it  would  appear  that  the  metal  with  the  highest 
elastic  limit  would  be  the  most  desirable.  But  high  steel  is  much 
more  apt  to  contain  flaws,  strains  and  incipient  cracks.  In  addi- 
tion, after  passing  the  elastic  limit  high  steel  has  little  remaining 
strength  and  breaks  without  warning,  while  low  steel,  due  to  its 
greater  toughness,  yields  considerably  without  fracture.  For  these 
reasons  a  medium  carbon  steel  containing  about  one-half  of  i 
per  cent  of  carbon  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  guns.  When  3% 
to  3.5%  of  nickel  is  used  in  gim  forgings,  the  percentage  of  carbon  is 
reduced  to  about  0.35. 

Manufacture  of  Steel  Forcings  for  Guns 
124.  Open-hearth  Process. — Most  gun  steel  at  the  present  day 
is  made  by  the  open-hearth  process,  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  receptacle  in  which  the  steel  is  melted  is  open  at  the 
top  and  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  fuel,  which  plays  over  the 
surface  and  performs  a  principal  part  in  the  formation  of  the  steel. 
The  open-hearth  furnace,  invented  by  Dr.  Siemens,  consists  of 
the  following  essential  parts: 

1.  The  gas  producer; 

2.  The  regenerators; 

3.  The  furnace  proper. 
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Fig.  57. 


The  Gas  Producer. — ^The  fuel  used  in  the  Siemens  furnace  is 
gaseous,  and  is  generally  obtained  from  ordinary  fuel  by  subjecting 
the  fuel  to  a  preliminary  process  in  the  gas  producer.  This 
apparatus,  Fig.  57,  consists  of  a  rectangular  chamber  of  firebrick, 

one  side,  B,  being  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  from  45**  to  60®.  A 
is  the  grate.  The  fuel,  which 
may  be  of  any  kind,  is  fed  into 
the  producer  through  the  hop- 
per C  As  the  fuel  slowly 
bums,  the  CQ2  rises  through 
the  mass  above  it  and  absorbs 
an  a  dditional  portion  of  C,  be- 
coming converted  into  2CO. 
This  gas  passes  out  of  the  open- 
ing D  into  a  flue.  In  order  to 
cause  it  to  flow  toward  the  furnace  it  is  led  through  a  long  pipe,  £, 
where  it  is  partially  cooled,  and  then  descends  into  the  pipe  F 
leading  to  the  regenerator.  The  gas  in  F  being  cooler  than  that  in  E 
and  D,  a  constant  flow  of  gas  from  producer  to  regenerator  is 
maintained. 

Oil  is  now  sometimes  used  as  fuel  in  place  of  producer  gas. 
Natural  gas  is  also  sometimes  used. 

The  Regenerators. — ^The  gas  entering  the  regenerator  is,  as  has 
been  stated,  CO.  To  bum  it  to  CO2,  air  must  be  mixed  with  iL 
This  mixture  is  made  in  the  fumace  proper,  the  CO  and  air  being 
kept  separate  till  they  reach  the  point  where  they  are  to  bum. 
The  CO  is  cooled  to  some  extent,  as  shown  before  being  admitted 
to  the  fumace. 

To  heat  both  air  and  CO  before  they  are  mixed  and  bumed,  and 
to  accomplish  this  economically,  and  raise  the  gases  to  a  high 
temperature,  the  waste  heat  of  the  fumace  is  employed.  The 
heating  of  the  gases  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  regenerators. 
Fig.  58.  They  consist  of  four  large  chambers,  usually  placed  below 
the  fumace,  filled  with  firebrick.    The  firebrick  is  piled  so  that 
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there  are  intervals  between  the  bricks  to  allow  the  passage  of  gas 
and  air.  When  the  furnace  is  started,  CO  is  admitted  through  A 
and  air  through  B^  both  A  and  B  being  cold.  The  gases  pass 
between  the  firebricks  in  A  and  B  and  through  flues  at  the  top, 
and  flow  into  the  furnace  proper,  where  they  are  lighted.  The 
products  of  combustion  are  caused  to  pass  through  C  and  Z),  which 
are  similar  chambers.  In  doing  so  these  products  heat  the  fire- 
bricks in  C  and  Z).  After  some  time — about  one  hour  generally — 
by  the  action  of  valves  controlled  by  the  workmen,  the  CO  and 
air  are  caused  to  enter  the  furnace  through  D.  and  C  respectively, 
ajid  the  products  of  combustion  to  pass  out  through  A  and  B. 
In  this  case  the  CO  and  air,  entering  the  heated  chambers  D  and  C, 


Fig.  58. 

are  raised  to  a  high  temperature  before  ignition,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  furnace  is  thereby  greatly  increased.  It  is  also  evident 
tliat  A  and  B  will  be  more  highly  heated  than  C  and  D  were,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  next  change  is  made,  the  gas  and  air  passing 
through  A  and  B  will  be  more  highly  heated  than  when  they  passed 
through  D  and  C,  and  so  on. 

The  action  of  the  furnace  is,  therefore,  cumulative,  and  its  only 
limit  in  temperatm-e  is  the  refractoriness  of  the  material.  By 
regulating  the  proportions  of  gas  and  air,  which  is  readily  done, 
the  temperatiu-e  may  be  kept  constant. 

125.  The  Furnace. — The  furnace  proper.  Fig.  59,  is  a  chamber 
situated  above  the  regenerating  chambers.    The  dish-shaped  cast 
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iron  vessel  D^  lined  with  refractory  sand  5,  constitutes  the  hearth 
of  the  furnace.  The  iron  vessel  is  supported  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  air  may  circulate  freely  aroimd  it  and  keep  it  from  melting. 
The  iron  that  is  to  be  converted  into  steel  is  piled  on  the  hearth  of 
thefximace. 

The  gaseous  fuel  and  air  enter  by  the  flues  F,  and  the  products 
of  combustion  escape  by  the  flues  F',  or  the  reverse,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  regulating  valves.  The  gases  are  ignited  as 
they  enter  the  furnace.  The  sloping  roof  -R,  lined  with  firebrick, 
deflects  the  flames  over  the  metal  on  the  hearth. 


F  <?^-^    ^  -^:.-....:''jv^ 


'•  [I  v.; V      9./..,  :..:..:^a/'    ''  \ 

^.  I  \.  ^^ ft  .    .^. ...    f^ ^- ,.' ■■:  / i   : 


Fio.  59. 

At  opposite  ends  of  the  furnace  are  a  charging  door  for  admis- 
sion of  the  metal,  and  a  tap  hole,  closed  with  a  plug  of  fireclay, 
for  drawing  off  the  finished  steel. 

Operation. — ^The  process  consists  in  the  decarbonizing  of  cast 
iron  to  the  point  at  which  the  metal  contains  only  that  percentage 
of  carbon  that  is  desired  in  the  steel,  and  in  the  partial  removal 
from  the  iron  of  those  impiuities,  such  as  silicon,  manganese,  and 
phosphorus,  that  are  injiuious  to  the  steel  if  present  in  too  large 
quantities. 

Pig  cast  iron  is  piled  on  the  hearth  of  the  Siemens  furnace,  and  a 
quantity  of  steel  or  wrought-iron  scrap  is  usually  added  to  the 
charge  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  mass. 

By  the  action  of  the  furnace  the  charge  is  soon  melted.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  heat  the  carbon  oxidizes  to  carbonic  oxide  gas, 
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which  escapes;  the  silicon  oxidizes  to  siUca  and  the  manganese  to 
manganous  oxide.  The  siUca  and  manganous  oxide  unite  with  the 
slag  which  floats  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  molten  metal. 

In  some  modem  plants  molten  cast  iron  is  taken  directly  from 
the  blast  furnace,  in  specially  designed  cars,  and  nm  into  the  open- 
hearth.  This  is  known  as  the  "  direct-process,"  and  is  economical 
of  fuel  in  that  cold  pig  iron  does  not  have  to  be  melted. 

The  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  steel  at  any  stage  of  the  process 
is  determined  by  taking  samples  from  the  metal,  cooling  them,  and 
observing  their  fracture  on  breaking;  and  by  dissolving  portions 
of  the  specimens  in  nitric  acid  and  comparing  the  color  with  the 
colors  of  standard  solutions  of  steel  containing  different  percentages 
of  carbon.  In  this  way  the  composition  of  the  steel  can  be  exactly 
regulated,  for  the  metal  can  be  kept  in  a  melted  state  without  dam- 
age for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  character  of  the  flame  can  be 
made  oxidizing  or  reducing  at  will,  according  to  the  relative  amoxmts 
of  air  and  CO  admitted. 

The  decarbonizing  process  is  generally  continued  until  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  remaining  in  the  steel  is  less  than  the  percentage 
desired.  The  desired  percentage  is  then  obtained  by  the  addition 
of  special  pig  irons  containing  a  known  percentage  of  carbon,  such  as 
spi^eleisen  or  ferromanganese. 

These  special  pig  irons  contain  also  silicon  and  manganese,  a 
certain  amoimt  of  each  being  required  in  the  steel.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  need  of  introducing  silicon  and  manganese  ordinary  pig 
iron  would  be  added. 

Both  manganese  and  silicon  act  on  iron  oxide  (of  which  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  present  in  the  furnace),  removing  the  oxygen 
from  the  iron  by  carrying  it  off  in  the  slag  as  manganese  and  silicon 
oxide.  Iron  oxide  in  steel  is  very  injurious.  Silicon  also  prevents 
the  distribution  of  blow  holes  throughout  the  ingot,  forcing  them 
into  the  pipe,  where  they  are  removed  with  the  discard. 

The  lining  of  the  hearth,  5,  Fig.  59,  is  of  sand  when  the  iron  to 
be  reduced  does  not  contain  a  harmful  percentage  of  phosphorus. 
The  process  is  then  called  the  acid  process^  from  the  silidous  or 
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acid  nature  of  the  slag.  When  the  iron  contains  a  larger  percent- 
age of  phosphorus  a  basic  lining,  as  magnesia  or  calcined  dolomite, 
is  required  for  the  removal  of  the  phosphorus.  The  slag  formed  in 
the  basic  process  is  strongly  retentive  of  phosphorus  and  removes 
the  excess  of  this  substance  from  the  metal. 

The  reduction  of  a  charge  of  metal  in  the  Siemens  fuinace 
ordinarily  takes  about  eight  hours. 

When  the  steel  has  attained  its  desired  composition  the  furnace 
is  tapped  and  the  metal  cast  into  ingots. 

126.  The  Duplex  Process. — ^In  this  process  the  conversion  of 
the  cast  iron  is  begun  in  an  add  converter  and  finished  in  a  basic 
open-hearth  furnace.  The  action  of  the  converter  is  sufficiently 
described  in  the  text-book  on  Descriptive  Chemistry.  Here  the 
silicon  and  a  portion  of  the  carbon  are  rapidly  removed.  In  the 
open-hearth  furnace  the  remainder  of  the  carbon  and  the  phos- 
phorus are  slowly  removed.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  it  permits  a  better  control  of  the  product.  The  blast  furnace 
may  be  so  managed  as  to  fiunish  pig  iron  low  in  sulphur.  This 
manipulation  results  in  a  high  percentage  of  silicon.  This  will 
prevent  the  removal  of  the  phosphorus  by  use  of  a  basic  converter 
or  open-hearth  furnace,  since  the  add  siUcon  would  attack  the 
lining.  The  silicon  is  removed  in  the  add  converter  and  there  is 
then  nothing  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  phosphorus  by  the  basic 
open-hearth  process. 

Other  Processes. — The  crucible  process  is  used  to  some  extent 
by  Krupp  in  the  production  of  gun  sted.  It  is  not  used  in  this 
country  except  for  the  production  of  alloy  steels  for  special  pur- 
poses. 

The  ingredients  of  the  steel  are  melted  together  in  crudbles,  and 
the  resulting  steel  is  poured  from  the  crudbles  into  a  common 
reservoir  from  which  the  ingots  are  cast. 

The  Bessemer  Process^  though  important  and  producing  large 
quantities  of  steel,  is  not  used  in  making  gim  sted  to  any  great 
extent,  but  much  of  the  steel  used  in  gun  carriages  is  made  by  this 
process. 
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Fig.  6o. 


It  is  possible  that  electric  furnaces  may  be  developed  so  as  to 

permit  their  use  for  making  gun  steel. 

127.  Casting. — ^The  molten  metal  is  drawn  into  an  iron  ladle 

hung  from  a  crane  in  front  of  the  furnace. 

The  ladle,  Fig.  60,  is  lined  with  refractory 

sand.     It   is   provided   with    trunnions, 

T\  so  that  it  may  be  tipped  for  pouring 

the  metal  into  the  mold,  or  it  may  have 

a  tap  hole,  T,  in  the  bottom,  closed  with 

a  plug  of  fireclay.     The  plug  is  lifted 

and  replaced  by  means  of  a  rod  R,  also 

encased  in  refractory  sand.    There  is  an 

advantage  in  drawing  the  metal  from  the 

bottom  of  the  ladle  in  that  the  scoria  and 

impurities  that  float  on  the  surface  may  be  kept  out  of  the  mold. 

The  metal,  if  very  hot,  is  poured  slowly  into  the  mold  in  a  thin 

stream,  thus  allowing  opportimity 
for  escape  of  the  gases  that  it  con- 
tains. If  at  a  lower  temperature 
it  may  be  poured  more  quickly. 
It  is  frequently  allowed  to  cool  to 
the  desired  temperature  in  the 
ladle. 

Molds. — ^In  the  casting  of  ordi- 
nary ingots,  the  iron  or  steel  molds 
into  which  the  metal  is  poured 
from  the  ladle  are  slightly  conical 
in  shape,  Fig.  61,  to  facilitate  their 
removal  from  the  ingot.  They 
are  of  various  cross-sections,  de- 
pending on  the  shape  of  the  ingot 
desired.     The  interior  surface  is 

covered  with  a  wash  of  clay  or  plumbago. 

Sinking  Head. — ^In  all  castings,  whether  of  iron,  steel,  or  other 

metal,  an  excess  of  metal,  called  the  sinking  head,  is  left  at  the 
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Fig.  61. 
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top  of  the  mold.  The  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  this  metal  gives 
greater  density  to  the  casting.  The  sinking  head  also  serves 
to  collect  the  scoria  and  impurities  which  rise  to  the  top,  and  it 
provides  metal  to  fill  any  cracks  or  cavities  that  may  form  in 
the  cooling  of  the  ingot. 

Defects  in  Ingots:  Blew  Holes. — The  gases  in  the  melted 
metal,  unable  to  escape  from  the  mold,  form  holes  in  the  ingot, 
called  blow  holes.  These  cannot  be  detected,  nor  can  they  be 
removed  by  forging,  except  in  low-carbon  steel.  Forging  changes 
their  form  only  without  giving  continuity  to  the  metal.  Blow 
holes  are  more  prevalent  in  Bessemer  than  in  open-hearth  steel  and 
are  more  apt  to  occur  at  low  temperatures  of  casting,  when  the 
metal  hardens  before  the  gas  can  escape. 

Blow  holes  may  be  prevented  in  part  by  the  addition  of  a  slight 
percentage  of  silicon  or  aluminum  shortly  before  the  metal  solidifies. 

Pipes, — ^The  metal  in  contact  with  the  molds  cook  first  and 
solidifies.  As  the  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  extends 
toward  the  center,  the  liquid  metal  is  drawn  away  from  the  center, 
leaving  cavities  called  pipes  along  the  axis  of  the  ingot  Pipes 
most  frequently  occur  when  the  metal  is  cast  too  hot.  Thus  on  the 
one  hand  too  low  a  temperature  causes  blow  holes  and  too  high  a 
temp)erature  pipes. 

Pipes  can  be  made  much  smaller  by  retarding  the  solidification 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  mold  (a)  by  making  it  of  sand  which  con- 
ducts heat  more  slowly  than  the  metal  part  of  the  mold,  (b)  by 
preheating  the  upper  part  of  the  mold,  (c)  by  covering  the  sqrfacc 
of  the  molten  metal  with  burning  charcoal  or  molten  slag  or  (d) 
by  adding  more  hot  molten  metal  after  the  ingot  has  begun  to  scU 

Segregation, — As  the  various  constituents  of  the  steel  (iron, 
silicon,  manganese,  etc.)  solidify  at  different  temperatures,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  separate  from  each  other  as  the  ingot 
cools,  forming  what  is  called  segregation.  This  gives  a  different 
structure  to  the  metal  and  greatly  weakens  it.  Segregation  is 
more  likely  to  be  foimd  toward  the  center  of  the  ingot  and  in  the 
upper  portions. 
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128.  Whitworth's  Process  of  Fluid  Compression. — The  purpose 
of  this  process,  invented  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  of  England,  is  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  the  blow 
holes,  pipes,  and  other  defects  from 
the  ingot  and  to  give  the  metal  greater 
solidity  and  miiformity  of  structure 
than  can  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  casting.  The  object  is 
accomplished,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
the  application  of  enormous  pressure 
on  the  metal  while  in  the  fluid  state 
in  molds  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
free  escape  of  the  gases. 

The  flask,  /,  Fig.  62,  made  of  cast 
steel,  is  of  great  strength  to  withstand 
the  great  pressure.  It  is  built  up  of 
cylindrical  sections  which  are  bolted 
together  to  the  desired  length.  The 
interior  of  the  flask  is  lined  with 
vertical  wrought-iron  bars,  J,  whose 
long  edges  are  cut  away  or  beveled 
to  form  channels,  a,  by  means  of 
which  the  gas  may  escape;  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  channels  thus 
formed  being  connected  by  grooves, 
c,  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  bars  at  short 
intervals.  The  cylinder  formed  by 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  bars  is 
lined  with  refractory  sand.  A  cast- 
iron  plate,  J,  through  which  are  con- 
tinued the  longitudinal  gas  channels, 
closes  the  mold  at  the  bottom.  The 
mold  rests  on  a  car  in  the  bottom  of  fig.  62. 

a  pit. 

When  the  mold  is  filled  with  metal  the  car  is  run  into  a  hydi:aulic 
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press  with  an  adjustable  head.  The  head,  py  61  the  press,  of 
diameter  only  slightly  less  than  the  interior  of  the  mold,  is  brought 
down  against  the  molten  metal  apd  locked  in  that  position.  The 
metal  wells  up  around  the  head  of  the  press  and,  quickly  cooling, 
forms  a  solid  mass  which  with  the  head  completely  doses  the  top 
of  the  mold. 

The  press  is  constructed  with  its  piston  at  the  bottom  so  that 
the  pressure  may  be  applied  on  the  bottom  of  the  car  that  carries 
the  mold. 

By  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  the  car,  gradually  applied 
until  a  pressure  of  six  tons  to  the  square  inch  is  reached,  the  car 
and  mold  are  slowly  forced  upward.  The  molten  metal  is  com- 
pressed by  the  applied  pressure,  and  the  gas,  forced  through  the 
sand  lining  and  the  channels  between  the  lining  bars,  issues  from 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  mold  in  a  violent  flow  of  flame.  The 
pressure  is  continued  until  the  column  of  metal  has  shortened  one- 
eighth  of  its  length.  A  uniform  pressure  of  about  1500  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  is  then  left  on  the  ingot  while  it  cools,  to  foUow  up  the 
metal  as  it  contracts  and  prevent  the  formation  of  cracks. 

129.  Processes  after  Casting. — ^The  specifications  for  gun 
forgings  require  that  the  forgings  from  open-mold  ingots  be  made 
from  that  part  of  the  ingot  that  remains  after  30%  by  weight 
has  been  cut  from  the  top  of  the  ingot  and  5%  from  the  bottom. 
From  fluid  compressed  ingots  the  corresponding  discards  are  20% 
and  3%,  respectively. 

For  hollow  forgings  the  center  of  the  part  selected  is  then  bored 
out  in  a  heavy  lathe,  or  punched  out  if  the  ingot  is  short. 

Healing. — ^The  ingot  is  then  heated  preparatory  to  foiging. 
The  heating  is  accomplished  in  a  furnace  erected  near  the  forging 
luunmer  or  press,  and  is  conducted  with  great  care.  The  cooling 
of  the  ingot  in  the  mold  has  left  in  the  metal  strains  due  to  the 
successive  contraction  of  the  interior  layers.  Assisted  by  unequal 
expansion  in  heating  the  strains  may  cause  cracks  to  develop  in  the 
ingot.  Great  care  is  therefore  exercised  that  the  heating  shall  pro- 
ceed slowly  and  uniformly,  thus  avoiding  the  overheating  of  the 
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exterior  layers  of  metal  before  the  heat  has  thoroughly  penetrated 
to  the  interior 


Fn,  ^^5ooo4oQ  H>'drmoIic  Fonrinf  Pre«. 

Forging.— The  heated  ingot  is  forged  either  by  blows  deUvered 
by  a  steam  hammer  or  by  pressure  delivered  by  a  hydraulic  forging 
press.     Under  the  slow  pressure  of  the  forging  press  the  metal 
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of  the  forging  has  more  time  to  flow,  the  effect  of  the  treatment  is 
more  evenly  distributed,  and  the  metal  is  more  uniformly  strained 
This  process  is,  therefore,  preferred  in  the  manufacture  of  gun 
forgings. 

Fig.  63  is  a  reproduction  from  a  photograph  of  a  5000-UHi 
hydraulic  forging  press  at  the  works  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
The  print  shows  a  bored  ingot  for  the  tube  of  a  12-inch  gun  being 
forged  on  a  mandrel.  The  outer  diameter  of  the  ingot  is  reduced 
by  the  forging  and  the  length  of  the  ingot  increased.  The  diameter 
of  the  bore  remains  practically  unchanged,  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  mandrel.  The  outer  end  of  the  ingot  is  supported  from  an 
overhead  crane. 

The  ingot  is  turned  on  the  anvil  of  the  press,  and  advanced  when 
desired,  by  means  of  the  chain  seen  through  the  press.  The  method 
of  turning  is  better  shown  in  the  plate  following. 

The  movements  of  the  head  of  the  press  are  controUed  by  means 
of  levers  situated  at  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  press.  The 
operator  at  the  lever  sees  recorded  on  the  dial  the  pressure  exerted 
at  any  instant. 

Fig.  64  shows  a  lo-ton  steam  hammer  forging  a  solid  ingot  for 
a  3-inch  gun.  The  ingot  is  supported  from  an  overhead  crane  and 
is  nearly  balanced  in  the  sling  chain  by  the  bar  of  iron,  called  a 
porter  bar,  clamped  to  the  ingot  and  extending  to  the  rear.  By 
bearing  down  on  the  porter  bar  the  ingot  is  lifted  off  the  anvil  and 
may  then  be  moved  by  the  crane  back  and  forth  under  the  ham- 
mer. The  ingot  is  turned  under  the  hammer  from  the  crane  by 
means  of  the  gearing  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pictiue. 

I  The  movements  of  the  hammer  arc  controlled  by  the  man  at  the 
left  through  the  levers  shown  at  his  hand. 

I  130.  Hollow  Forgings. — In  forging  bored  ingots  a  solid  steel 
shaft  called  a  mandrel  is  passed  through  the  bore  of  the  heated 
ingot,  and  the  method  pursued  in  forging  depends  upon  whether 
the  length  of  the  ingot  is  to  be  increased  without  change  of  interior 
diameter,  as  in  forging  a  gun  tube,  or  whether  the  diameters  of  the 
ingot  are  to  be  enlarged,  as  in  forging  hoops.    In  the  farst  case  the 
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ingot,  on  a  mandrel  of  proper  diameter,  is  placed  directly  on  the 
anvil  of  the  press,  as  shown  in  Fig.  63.  The  eflFect  of  forging  is 
then  to  increase  the  length  of  the  ingot  and  decrease  the  outer 
diameter  while  maintaining  the  interior  diameter  unchanged. 
The  mandrel  is  withdrawn  from  the  forging  by  means  of  a  hydraulic 
press. 

In  forging  hoops,  the  mandrel  rests  on  two  supports  on  either 
side  of  the  head  of  the  press,  Fig.  65,  and  is  itself  the  anvil  on 
which  the  forging  is  done.  By  turning  the  mandrel  new  surfaces 
of  the  hoop  are  presented  to  the  press.    The  walls  of  the  hoop  are 
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Fig.  65. 


reduced  in  thickness  by  the  forging,  the  diameters  of  the  hoop 
being  increased,  while  the  length  is  not  materially  changed. 

The  specifications  for  gun  forgings  require  that  the  part  of  a 
solid  ingot  used  for  a  gim  forging  shall  have  before  forging  an 
area  of  cross-section  at  least  four  times  as  great  as  the  maximum 
area  of  cross-section  of  the  finished  forging. 

If  bored  ingots  are  used  the  wall  of  the  ingot  must  be  reduced 
at  least  one-half  in  thickness. 

Annealing. — The  working  of  the  ingot  in  forging  and  the  irreg- 
ular cooling  leaves  the  metal  in  a  state  of  strain.  The  strains 
are  removed  by  the  process  of  annealing.    For  this  purpose  the 
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forging  is  usually  laid  in  a  brick-walled  furnace,  and  slowly  and 
uniformly  heated  by  gas,  oil,  or  wood  fires.  When  the  proper  heat, 
usually  a  bright  red,  has  been  attained,  the  fires  are  allowed  to  die 
out,  or  are  drawn,  and  the  ingot  remains  in  the  furnace  until  both 
are  cold.  Three  or  four  days  may  be  required  for  the  slow  cooling 
of  a  large  forging. 

With  the  steel  in  this  soft  condition  the  forging  is  now  rough 
machined  to  nearly  the  finished  dimensions. 

131.  Hardening  in  Oil  or  Water. — ^Annealing  removes  the 
internal  strains  that  exist  in  the  forging,  but,  as  before  explained,  it 
greatly  reduces  the  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit  of  the  metal. 
To  restore  the  strength  to  the  metal  and  to  produce  in  it  the  quali* 
ties  required  in  gun  forgings,  the  forging  is  next  subjected  to  the 
process  of  hardening. 

For  this  purpose  the  forging  is  slowly  and  uniformly  heated 
throughout.  Large  forgings,  such  as  tubes  and  jackets,  are  heated 
in  vertical  furnaces,  great  care  being  exercised  that  the  heating 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  length  of  the  piece  in  order  that 
undue  warping  may  not  occur  in  the  subsequent  cooUng. 

The  temperature  used  in  the  first  treatment  is  determined  from 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  metal,  and  that  used  in  subsequent 
treatments,  if  any,  is  determined  from  the  result  of  the  physical 
tests  of  specimens  taken  after  the  first  treatment. 

When  the  desired  temperature  has  been  reached  the  fimiace  is 
opened  and  the  forging  is  lifted  out  by  a  crane  and  immersed  in  a 
deep  tank  of  oil  or  of  water  alongside  the  furnace.  The  oil  tank  is 
surroimded  by  another  tank  through  which  cold  water  is  constantly 
running.  The  heat  of  the  forging  passes  to  the  oil  and  thence  to 
the  water,  and  is  thus  gradually  conducted  away. 

The  temperature  of  the  forging  when  immersed  is  very  high 
compared  with  that  of  the  oil.  The  cooling  is,  therefore,  sudden  at 
first,  but  as  oil  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  the  heat  of  the  forging 
is  carried  away  slowly,  leaving  the  metal  with  greater  toughness 
than  it  would  have  if  hardened  in  water  and  cooled  more  quickly. 

Oil  is  customarily  used  in  the  hardening  of  gun  forgings.     Occa- 
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sionally  the  qualities  of  the  metal  are  such  that  better  results  are 
obtained  by  the  quicker  cooling  in  water. 

Tempering. — ^The  process  of  hardening  greatly  increases  the 
elastic  strength  of  the  metal,  but  reduces  its  toughness.  At  the 
same  time  it  produces  internal  strains  due  to  contraction  in  cooling. 
The  strains  are  removed,  the  hardness  reduced,  and  the  toughness 
restored  by  the  process  of  tempering,  conducted  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  previous  annealing,  but  at  a  lower  heat,  so  that  the  gain  in 
elastic  strength  is  reduced  but  slightly  and  not  entirely  lost  The 
tempering  temperature  for  gun  forgings  lies  between  600  and  675^  C, 
I  ICO  to  1250®  F. 

Specimens  are  again  taken  from  the  ends  of  the  forging  and 
broken  in  the  testing  machine.  If  the  specimens  do  not  fulfiD  the 
requirements  of  the  specifications  the  forging  is  again  hardened  and 
tempered,  the  temperature  and  conduct  of  the  processes  being  so 
regulated  as  to  improve  those  qualities  in  which  the  metal  has 
proved  defective  in  the  tests. 

Strength  of  Parts  of  Guns. — ^The  requirements  in  steel  forgings 
for  guns  are  shown  in  the  table  in  Art.  109.  It  will  be  observed  that 
for  large  guns  the  strength  of  the  metal  increases  as  we  proceed 
outward  from  the  center  of  the  gun.  Thus  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
tube  is  46,000  lbs.,  of  the  jacket  48,000,  and  of  the  hoops  53,000.  It 
would  be  better  if  the  strongest  metal  were  in  the  tube,  which  has  to 
endure  the  greatest  strain.  But  the  production  of  the  high  qualities 
required  is  much  more  difficult  in  large  forgings  than  in  smaller  ones, 
and  for  this  reason  the  requirements  for  the  tubes  and  jackets  must 
be  lower  than  for  the  hoops. 

The  tubes  and  jackets  of  guns  under  8  ins.  in  caliber  have  an 
elastic  limit  of  50,000  lbs.  if  made  of  carbon  steel  and  65,000  lbs.  if 
made  of  nickel  steel. 

In  small  forgings  steel  having  an  elastic  limit  of  over  1 10,000  lbs. 
is  now  produced. 


CHAPTER  VI 
GUNS 

Elastic  Strength  of  Guns 

132.  Basic  Principle  of  Gun  ConstructioiL — ^The  general  sub- 
ject of  elasticity  of  metals  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  The 
theory  is  now  to  be  extended  to  cover  the  particular  cases  of  built- 
up  and  wire-wrapped  guns. 

^lien  a  tensile  or  compressive  stress  is  applied  to  a  specimen 
m  a  testing  machine,  a  load  in  one  direction  only  is  applied  and 
Liflore  is  considered  to  have  occurred  when  the  elastic  limit  has 
been  passed.  The  particular  stress  at  the  elastic  limit  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  particular  strain  and  we  may  consider  the  failure 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  particular  stress  or  to  result  from 
the  strain  associated  therewith.  In  service  the  applied  loads  are 
much  more  complex  and  a  particular  part  of  the  structure  may 
be  subjected  to  simultaneous  tensile,  compressive,  and  shearing 
loads,  each  applied  in  a  different  direction.  As  will  be  shown 
below,  each  load  modifies  the  strain  produced  by  every  other  load 
and  there  may  be  applied  stresses  in  particular  directions  in  excess 
of  the  elastic  limit  as  determined  by  ordinary  test,  while  the 
rtsultant  strains  in  these  directions  remain  less  than  the  strain 
corresponding  to  the  clastic  limit  so  determined;  or,  the  condi- 
tions may  be  such  that  the  applied  stress  is  below  the  elastic  limit 
And  the  resultant  strain  in  the  same  direction  is  in  excess  of  that 
corre^x)Qding  to  the  elastic  limit.  The  true  criterion  which 
<lctcrmines  failure  imder  such  complex  conditions  is  somewhat 
in  doubt  In  practical  gun  construction  in  the  United  States,  the 
following  basic  principle  is  adopted: 

So  fiber  of  any  pari  of  the  gun  should  be  strained  beyond  the 
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strain  corresponding  to  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  as  determined 
by  the  usual  tension  and- compression  tests. 

This  prindple  fixes  the  limit  to  the  stresses  to  which  any  part 
of  the  gun  may  be  subjected. 

133.  Strains  Perpendicular  to  flie  Direction  of  flie  Applied 
Stress. — ^When  a  material  is  subjected  to  a  tensile  or  compressive 
stress,  there  is  not  only  a  strain  in  the  direction  of  the  stress, 
but  also  a  strain  in  all  directions  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  applied  stress.    If  the  cube  in  Fig.  66  is  subjected  to  the 

tensile  stress   represented   by  p,  the 
edges  aa,  bb,  etc.,  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  applied  stress,  will  be  elon- 
gated and  the  edges  ab,  ac,  etc.,  per- 
pendicular to  this   direction,  will  be 
shortened.  The  amount  of  this  shorten- 
ing will  be  less  than  the  elongation  of 
the  edges,  aa,  etc.    The  strains  in  directions  perpendicular  to 
the  applied  stress  will  always  be  opposite  in  character  to  that 
in  the  direction  of  the  stress. 

The  ratio  of  the  imit  strain  in  the  perpendicular  directions 
to  that  in  directions  parallel  to  the  applied  stress  is  known  as 
Poisson's  ratio,  and  varies  fot  different  materials.  It  is  about 
0.25  for  glass  and  about  0.43  for  lead.  It  is  taken  as  1/3  for  gun 
steels. 

The  volume,  and  consequently  the  density,  of  a  body  tmder 
stress  is  also  in  general  changed  slightly  from  its  volume  at  rest. 

Equations  of  Relation  between  Stress  and  Strain. — ^If  we  con- 
sider the  cube  of  Fig.  66  to  be  i  inch  on  a  side  and  to  be  subjected 
to  tensile  stresses  applied  simultaneously  in  the  three  directions 
perpendicular  to  its  faces,  the  strain  in  each  direction  due  to 
the  stress  in  that  direction  will  be  diminished  by  the  contrary 
strains  due  to  the  perpendicular  stresses. 

Let  X,  Y  and  Z  be  the  three  independent  perpendicular  ten- 
sile stresses  applied  to  the  faces  of  the  cube  and  let  /,,  Ip  and  h 
be  the  resultant  strains  in  the  directions  of  X,  Y  and  Z,  respectively. 
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Tbe  tcDsOe  strain  in  the  direction  of  X  that  wot^ld  be  produced 
by  X  acting  alone  is  X/E.  This  is  diminished  by  the  compres- 
sve  strains  in  this  direction  produced  by  Y  and  Z.  These  are 
Y.  iE  and  Z/^E  respectively  (E  being  the  modulus  of  elasticity 
{or  gun  steels,  taken  as  30,000,000  in  practical  work).  Similar 
rtlatioDS  hold  in  the  direction  of  Y  and  Z.  We  have,  therefore, 
i<jr  the  resultant  strains  in  three  directions, 


>■    E 
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The  tensfle  stress  which,  acting  alone  in  the  direction  of  X, 
would  produce  the  strain  /j  is  5x »  Els-  Similarly,  we  have  S9  "  Ei^ 
and  &-£2s  as  the  stresses  which,  acting  alone,  would  produce 
tbe  strains  l^  and  /«,  respectively.  These  three  stresses  are  also  the 
the  ftitsscs  which  would  have  to  be  applied  simultaneously  to 
the  cube  to  produce  the  same  deformation  as  is  actuaUy  produced 
by  JT,  F  and  Z  if  no  strain  was  produced  by  a  stress  in  directions 
popcndicular  to  its  line  of  application;  that  is,  if  Poisson's  ratio 
voe  sefo.  We  shall  hereafter  refer  to  the  product  of  the  actual 
'train  at  any  point  in  a  given  direction  by  the  modulus  of  elas- 
tiaty  as  the  resuUanl  stress  at  the  point  in  the  given  direction; 
this  in  Older  to  distinguish  between  these  stresses  and  the  stresses 
KtnaOy  applied.  The  latter  will  be  referred  to  as  applied  stresses. 
Thus  X,  Y  and  Z  above  are  applied  stresses  while  5«,  S9  and  5« 
vt  resultant  stresses.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  only  stresses 
actuall>'  existing  at  a  given  point  are  the  appUed  stresses.  These 
applied  stresses  are  associated  with  certain  strains,  and  it  is  the 
;  ruduct  of  these  strains  by  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  £,  that  it 
is  iound  convenient  to  denote  as  resultant  stresses,  and  whenever 
this  tcnn  n  used  we  are  really  referring  to  the  corresponding  strains. 
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With  the  above  m  mind,  we  can  restate  the  basic  principle  of 
gun  construction  as  follows: 

No  fiber  of  any  part  of  the  gun  should  be  subjected  to  a  rtsuU- 
ant  stress  beyond  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  as  determined  by  the 
usual  tension  and  compression  tests. 

134.  Conditions  which  limit  the  Maximum  Powder  Gas  Pres- 
sure.— ^If  we  let  9  represent  the  elastic  limit  in  tension,  and  p  the 
elastic  limit  in  compression,  the  above  principle  requires  that  the 
resultant  stress  of  every  part  of  the  gun  be  kept  between  the 
limits  +6  and  ^p.  As  the  powder  gas  pressure  varies,  the  result- 
ant  stresses  at  any  point  also  vary,  but  the  total  variation  must 
not  exceed  6+ p.  As  will  appear  later,  the  limiting  point  is  at 
the  surface  of  the  bore,  and  if  the  metal  at  this  point  is  initially 
subjected  to  a  resultant  compressive  stress  of  —  p  lbs.  per  sq.  in.« 
we  may  safely  permit  the  interior  pressure  on  firing  to  have  such 
a  value  that  the  resultant  stress  on  this  part  is  changed  to  a  ten- 
don of  e  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Further  than  this  we  cannot  go  in 
safety. 

It  is  found  that  the  elastic  limit  for  gim  steels  in  compression 
is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  elastic  limit  in  tension,  and  as  a 
matter  of  practical  convenience  they  are  usually  considered  equal. 
The  elastic  limit  in  tension  is  the  one  commonly  determined 
and  used.  Its  determination  is  easier  than  the  determination  of 
the  compressive  limit,  and,  since  it  is  generally  lower  than  the 
compressive  limit,  the  assiunption  of  an  equality  is  on  the  side 
of  safety.  This  assiunption  will  be  made  in  the  text  below,  but 
0  and  p  will  both  be  retained  in  order  to  keep  clear  the  distinction 
between  the  two  limits.  They  are  opposite  in  direction,  thou^ 
taken  numerically  equal. 

PROBLEMS 

I.  A  steel  test  spedmen  has  an  elastic  limit  of  59,000  lbs.  per  sq.  io.  What 
wHI  be  its  elongation  per  tmit  of  length  at  the  elastic  limit? 

Ans.    0.00197  in. 

a.  The  original  diameter  of  the  above  specimen  being  0.505  in.,  what  is 
its  diameter  when  stretched  to  the  elastic  limit?  Ans.    a5047  in. 
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3.  A  cube  of  sled  z  in.  in  each  dimension,  Fig.  6S,  is  subjected  to  a 
xmak  load  of  30,000  lbs.  on  the  faces  abed;  to  a  tensile  load  of  30,000  lbs.  on 
die  fioes  aabb  and  add,  and  to  a  compressive  load  of  10,000  lbs.  on  the  faces 
mu  and  hbdd.    What  are  the  resultant  stresses  on  the  respective  faces? 

On  abed,  26,667  lbs.  in  tension, 
On  aahh,  i3)333  lbs.  in  tension, 
On  aaut  26,667  lbs.  in  compression. 

135.  Principal  Stresses  and  Strains. — ^It  is  shown  in  treatises 
on  the  theory  of  elasticity  that  there  are,  in  general,  three 
planes  through  each  point  of  a  body  under  stress,  across  which 
the  applied  stress  is  normal.  These  planes,  are  mutually  per- 
pendicular, and  are  called  the  principal  planes  at  the  point  in 
questiOQ.  The  corresponding  stresses  are  known  as  principal 
stresses. 

The  resultant  stresses,  being  either  parallel  or  perpendicular 
to  the  api^ed  stresses,  are  also  normal  to  the  principal  planes. 
Thus,  in  the  cube  considered  above,  the  applied  and  resultant 
stresses  at  any  pomt  are  normal  to  three  planes  parallel  to  the 
faces  of  the  cube,  and  in  general,  if  the  stresses  at  a  point  are 
motoally  perpendicular,  they,  are  the  principal  stresses  at  the 
point.  It  may  be  shown,  further,  that  the  greatest  and  least 
uress  and  the  greatest  and  least  strain  (resultant  stress)  at  any 
\daA  are  principal  stresses  and  principal  strains,  respectively. 
Nov,  under  the  basic  principle  asstmied  above,  the  greatest  strain 
viD  determine  failure,  and  since,  as  will  appear  below,  the  applied 
stresses  in  the  case  of  a  gun  are  mutually  perpendicular,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  investigate  only  the  principal  stresses  and  strains 
in  Older  to  completely  investigate  the  gim. 

Closed  Cylinder  under  Pressure. — ^The  following  discussion  of 
the  elastic  strength  of  c>'Iinders  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  Cla- 
Toino,  published  in  1879,  and  modified  through  the  results  of 
fipmments  by  Colonel  Rogers  Bimie,  Ordnance  Department, 
C.  S.  Army.  The  graphical  representation  of  the  relation  of 
prasures  and  shrinkages  of  built-up  guns  was  originated  by  Com* 
Louis  M.  Nulton,  U.  S.  Navy. 
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Consider  a  hollow  metal  cylinder,  closed  at  both  ends  and 
subjected  to  the  uniform  pressure  of  a  gas  confined  within.  The 
pressure  acting  perpendicularly  on  the  cylindrical  walls  wiU  tend 
to  compress  them  radially.  If  we  consider  a  longitudinal  section 
of  the  cylinder  made  by  any  plane  through  the  axis,  the  pressure 
acting  in  both'  directions  perpendicular  to  this  plane  will  tend 
to  disrupt  or  pull  apart  the  cylinder  at  the  section  and  will  there- 
fore produce  a  tensile  stress  in  the  tangential  direction  on  the  metal 
throughout  the  section.  The  pressure  acting  on  the  ends  of 
the  cylinder  wiU  tend  to  pull  it  apart  longitudinally. 

The  metal  of  any  elementary  cube  of  the  cylinder  is  therefore 
subjected  to  three  principal  applied  stresses:  a  radial  stress  of 
compression,  a  tangential  stress  of  tension,  and  a  longitudinal 
stress  of  tension. 

If  the  cylinder  be  subjected  to  a  uniform,  exterior  pressure, 
stresses  will  also  be  set  up.  In  this  case  they  will  be:  a  longi- 
gitudinal  stress  of  compression,  a  tangential  stress  of  compression, 
and  a  radial  stress  which  is  always  tension  at  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder,  but  which  may  be  either  tension  or  com- 
pression at  the  outer  surface,  depending  upon  the  dimensions  of 
the  cylinder.    This  will  be  brought  out  later. 

In  the  following  discussion  we  will  always  understand  by 
the  term  stress,  the  stress  per  unit  of  area,  and  by  the  term  strain, 
the  strain  per  unit  of  length,  unless  these  terms  are  preceded  by 
the  word  total  or  other  qualifying  term. 

Z36.  Stresses  and  Strains  in  a  Closed  Cylinder.— Consider* 
Ing  the  above  cylinder. 

Let  i  be  the  applied  tangential  stress; 
p  the  appU^  radial  stress; 
q  the  applied  longitudinal  stress 
at  any  point  in  the  cylinder.    These  stresses  are  applied  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  transmitted  to  the  metal  at  the  point  under 
consideration  from  the  metal  at  adjacent  points.    /  and  q  wiD 
be  taken  positive  when  they  represent  tensions  and  negative  when 
they  represent  pressures,    p  will  be  taken  positive  when  it  repre- 
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senb  a  pressure  and  negative  when  it  represents  a  tension.  Strains 
win  be  considered  positive  when  they  represent  elongations  and 
negative  when  they  represent  contractions.  The  notation  would 
be  more  symmetrical  if  all  positive  values  represented  tensions 
or  doQgati<ms  and  all  negative  values  pressures  or  contractions. 
This,  however,  would  involve  considering  the  powder  gas  pres- 
Mire  as  negative.  For  this  reason  it  has  seemed  better  to  follow 
the  dassic  notation  and  take  the  radial  applied  stresses  as  posi- 
tive when  they  represent  pressures. 

We  shall  designate  by  applied  forces  the  forces  actually  applied 
to  the  cylinder  at  the  surface.  These  consist  only  of  interior 
aod  exterior  pressures  and  are  the  same  as  the  applied  radial  stresses 
at  the  surface. 

Substituting  i,  ^,  and  q  for  X,  F,  and  Z  respectively,  in  Eqs. 
(i)  and  changing  the  sign  of  ^  in  accordance  with  our  convention, 
wgct: 

'-i(-H). 

vhcre  A,  Ip  and  /«  are  the  tangential,  radial,  and  longitudinal 
itruns  req)ectively. 

The  above  equations  involve  six  variables;  additional  equa- 
tioDS  are  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  the  problem.  In  the 
case  of  a  gun  under  any  reasonable  assumption  as  to  the  dis- 
tribatioo  of  the  longitudinal  applied  stress  q,  its  value  is  small 
as  coiqMred  with  the  tangential  and  radial  stresses. 

In  the  present  discussion  the  applied  longitudinal  stress  wiD 
be  neglected;  that  b,  7  in  the  above  equations  will  be  considered 
100.   Its  actual  value,  under  an  assimied  law  of  distribution, 
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will  be  determined  later.    Under  this  assumption  the  above 
equations  become 


Fig.  67. 

Z37.  Relations  between  the  Applied   Stresses,  p  and   U — 

Lam€s  Laws, — Consider  a  right  section  of  a  cylinder  as  in  Fig.  67. 

Let  Pq  be  the  pressure  per  sq.  in.  acting  on  the  interior  of  the 

cylinder; 

Pi  the  pressure  per  square  inch  acting  on  the  exterior  of 

the  cylinder; 
JZo  the  interior  radius  of  the  cylinder; 
Hi'the  exterior  radius  of  the  cylinder; 
f  the  interior,  and  r+  hr  the  exterior  radius  of  the  ele* 
mentary  thin  cylinder  shown. 
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Suppose  the  above  section  to  consist  of  a  slice  one  unit  in 
tKirlrtMxw^  and  let  AB  be  an  axial  plane  cutting  the  section  in  two 
parts. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  elementary  cylinder  is  subjected  to 
a  Donnal  pressure,  p,  transmitted  from  the  cylinder  inside  whose 
outer  radius  b  r.  Similarly,  the  outer  surface  of  the  elementary 
c}  Under  is  subjected  to  a  different  pressure  P+dp,  transmitted 
from  the  cylinder  outside,  whose  inner  radius  is  r+<r.  There  is 
abo  a  farce,  /,  acting  across  the  sections  of  the  elementary  cyl- 
inder made  by  the  axial  plane,  and  resisting  any  tendency  to 
mptuie  at  these  sections.  Since  the  unit  slices  on  either  side  of 
the  slice  under  consideration  are  subjected  to  exactly  the  same 
stresses,  they  must  be  expanded  or  contracted  equally,  and  con- 
sequently there  can  be  no  shearing  forces  developed  between 
the  slices.  Each  half-slice  must  therefore  be  in  equilibrium  under 
*j>e  action  of  the  forces,  p,  P+^p,  and  /.  The  condition  for  equi- 
Llirium  is, 

2pr--2{p+6p)ir+Sr)+2itr, 
vhich  reduces  to 

Hr^-p^-rbp. 

Dividing  this  expression  by  ^,  and  supposing  <r  and  ip  to 
<f:nifnish  indefinitely,  we  obtain, 

Nov.  considering  the  last  of  Eqs.  (3),  Lam6,  a  distinguished 
ir.vcstigator  on  the  subject  of  the  elasticity  of  solid  bodies,  deter- 
rJned  the  longitudinal  strain  /« to  be  constant  at  all  points  of  the 
":  linder.     Making  this  assumption,  we  have, 

^-/  =  3£/.=  -2^, (4) 

vhere  ^  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  later. 
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Eliminating  t  from  the  above  equations  and  reducing^  gives 

dp    _     2dr 
P+A         r  ' 
Integrating,  we  have, 

log  ip+A) 2  logr+logB=log(|), 

where  £  is  a  constant  of  integration. 
Hence, 

P'-A+^. (5) 

and  by  means  of  (4), 

t'A+^ (6) 

adding  the  above  equations,  we  get 

p+t=f- (7) 

From  Eqs.  (4)  and  (7)  we  have  Lam6's  Laws: 

First  Law:  In  any  section  of  a  cylinder  under  uniform  epcUrior 
and  interior  pressures^  ike  difference  between  the  tangential  tension 
and  the  radial  pressure  is  the  same  at  all  points. 

Second  Law:  In  any  section  of  a  cylinder  under  uniform 
exterior  and  interior  pressures,  the  sum  of  the  tangential  tension 
and  the  radial  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  radius. 

Z38.  Applied  Stresses  in  the  Cylinder  in  Terms  of  i^iplied 
Forces  Po  and  Pi, — B  and  A  may  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
applied  forces  Po,  Pi,  and  the  dimensions  Ro  and  Ri  as  foUows: 
Since  Eq.  (5)  is  true  for  any  corresponding  values  of  p  and  r, 
it  is  true  for  the  particular  values  Po,  Ro,  and  Pi  and  J^i,  and  we 
have 
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S<rfving  the  above  two  simultaneous  equations  for  A  and  B, 
have, 

Ri^-Rd'    ' 

Substituting  these  values  in  (5)  and  (6)  above,  we  get, 

PM'-PiRi'  ,  /go»/?i'(Po-Pi)  I  f. 

P,M-PxRx^    R^RiHPo-Pt)  I  f  . 

RemUant  Stresses  in  the  Cylinder. — Substituting  the  above 
values  of  p  and  /  in  Eqs.  (3),  we  get  for  the  resultant  stresses  at 
any  point  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  r, 

_     „     iPoR^-PiRx^  ,  AR^Ri'iPo-Px)  I  /    X 

5     El     a^o^<»*-^i^iV  ARf?R\HPo-Px)\  .    . 

3     Rx^-R^        3      Rx^-R^      H"    •     y*^ 

«     p,         2PnR^~PxRx^  f    » 

5.-£/.---    ^^,_^ (») 

I99b  DiacQStkm  <rf  Equations.— Eqs.  (8),  (9),  (10),  (11),  and 
(12)  are  the  fundamental  equations  of  gun  construction  on  which 
aO  others  are  based.  Eq.  (8)  gives  the  applied  radial  pressure 
czistiDg  in  the  metal  at  the  radius  r  when  the  applied  pressures 
Po  uid  P\  are  acting  on  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  cylinder. 
A  careful  examination  of  Eq.  (8)  will  show  that  p  is  always  pos- 
itive, that  is,  is  always  a  pressure.  Eq.  (9)  gives  the  applied 
tangential  tension  at  the  radius  r  when  the  applied  pressures 
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Po  and  Pi  are  acting.  A  negative  value  for  t  means  that  the 
tangential  applied  force  is  a  compression  instead  of  a  tension. 

Eqs.  (lo),  (ii),  and  (12)  give,  respectively,  the  tangential 
radial  and  longitudinal  resultant  stresses  caused  by  Po  and  Pi. 
These  stresses  are  not  actually  existmg  quantities.  What  actually 
exists  is  a  state  of  strain  whose  components  in  the  respective 
directions  are  /i,  /,,  and  /«.  It  is  convenient  to  multiply  each 
of  these  components  by  the  modulus  of  elasticity  E,  and  refer 
to  the  resulting  products,  St,  5p,  and  Sg  as  resuUatU  stresses.  Pos- 
itive values  of  these  quantities  denote  resultant  tensions  and 
negative  values  resultant  compressions. 

Practice  differs  as  to  the  criterion  of  failure  to  be  adopted* 
In  our  service,  both  Army  and  Navy,  failure  is  considered  to 
occur  when  the  actual  strain  at  any  point  exceeds  the  strain 
at  the  elastic  limit  as  determined  by  ordinary  tensile  and  com- 
pressive tests;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  when  the  resultant 
stress  at  any  point  exceeds  the  actual  stress  at  the  elastic  limit 
as  similarly  determined.  That  is,  algebraicaUy,  we  must  have 
for  safety,  B'^St>  "p,  and  similarly  for  Sp  and  Sg. 

In  the  English  Service,  failure  is  considered  to  occur  when 
the  applied  stress  in  the  metal  exceeds  the  actual  stress  at  the 
elastic  limit  as  determined  by  ordinary  tensile  or  compressive 
tests.  That  is,  algebraicaUy,  the  following  equation  must  hold 
for  safety:  df /^  —  p,  and  similarly  for  p  and  q. 

In  the  following  discussion,  the  criterion  of  the  U.  S.  Service 
will  be  adhered  to. 

140.  Distribution  of  Resultant  Stresses  in  Cross-section  of  a 
Simple  Cylinder. — By  the  term  sunple  cylinder  is  understood 
a  cylinder  which  is  made  in  one  piece  and  which  does  not  con- 
tain any  strains  due  to  forging  or  heat  treatment. 

Three  cases  to  be  considered. — In  such  a  cylinder  forming  a 
part  of  a  gun,  we  have  three  cases  to  consider.  There  may  be 
a  pressure  on  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  and  none  on  the  exterior, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  being  considered  zero.  There  may  be 
a  pressure  on  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder  and  none  on  the  interior. 
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Or,  both  eiterior  and  interior  pressures  may  be  acting  at  once, 
the  interior  pressure  being  usually  greater.    We  will  consider 
the  simple  cylinder  under  these  circumstances. 
Differentiating  Eq.  (lo),  we  obtain, 

dS,       SWRtHPo-Pi)  I  f. 

*^""i      i?,»-/V      ?'      •    •    •    •    ^'3; 

ud  differentiating  again, 

^    8WR1HP0-P1)  I  /,.x 

dr»"       Ri'-Bf?       f* ^^' 

Similarly,  from  Eq.  (11),  we  obtain, 

dS,    8/?o»/?,»(Po-Pi)i  f    . 

dr's      Ri^-Ro"      r» ^^' 

^5,       8Rf?Rt'(Po-Pi)  I  (  ,. 

df»  ■  Ri^-Ra'       f* ^    ' 

FnsT  Case. — Interior  Pressure  Only.— This  is  the  case  of  a 
gun  consisting  of  a  single  forging  and  of  the  jacket  or  outside 
hoops  of  a  built-up  gun.  Making  Pi  -o,  wr  get  from  Eqs.  (10), 
(11).  and  (13),  using  the  subscript  Po  to  indicate  that  this  is  the 
only  pressure  acting 

-       2   PoR(?    ^4PoRo'Ri't  /„> 

^"''iRi'-R?    3Rt'-R^? ^"' 

Since  St^  in  Eq.  (17)  is  positive  for  any  value  of  r.  the  resultant 
tangential  stress  is  one  of  tension  throughout  the  c)'linder.    Sip. 
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has  its  highest  value  when  r  has  its  least  value,  or  when  fXo^ 
The  resultant  tangential  stress  is  therefore  greatest  at  the  inside 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  decreasing  as  we  proceed  outward  and 
reaching  its  least  value  at  the  outside  surface  of  the  cylinder 
where  r^Ri.  Furthermore,  as  the  second  di£ferential  coefficient, 
Eq.  (14)  is  positive  for  all  values  of  r,  (when  Pi  «o),  the  graph  ol 
the  resultant  tangential  stress  as  a  function  of  r  is  concave  upward. 
Similarly,  since  S,p.  is  negative  for  all  values  of  r,  Eq.  (18) 
shows  that  the  resultant  radial  stress  is  one  of  compression  through- 
out the  cylinder.    It  has  its  highest  numerical  value  when  r->J!o, 


Fig.  68. 


and  its  least  numerical  value  when  r-Ri^  showing  that  the 
resultant  radial  stress,  like  the  resultant  tangential  stress,  is 
greatest  at  the  inside  and  least  at  the  outside  surface  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  second  differential  coefficient,  Eq.  (16),  being  n^ative 
for  all  values  of  r  (when  Pi  =0),  the  graph  of  the  resultant  radial 
stress  as  a  fimction  of  r  is  concave  downward,  the  graphs  of  (17) 
and  (18)  are  shown  plotted  in  Fig.  68,  for  Po*"  36,000  lbs.  per  sq. 
m.,  and  Ri  ^^Ro* 

It  is  evident  from  the  equations  that  the  values  of  St^n  S^^ 
and  5f/>t,  at  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  depend  upon  the  ratio 
ol  Rito  Ro  and  not  on  the  absolute  values  of  these  radii. 
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141.  limitiiig  Value  of  Interior  Pressure  Acting  Alone.— The 
cqustioQs  show  that,  at  any  point  in  the  section,  Stp.  is  always 
greater  than  5,f«  and  that  the  latter  is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
5^v  When  the  elastic  limits  of  the  metal  for  tension  and  com* 
pctssion  are  assimied  equal,  failure,  if  it  occurs,  wiU  therefore 
be  due  to  the  highest  value  of  5i/»„  shown  to  be  at  the  inside 
sorface  of  the  cylinder,  exceeding  numerically  the  elastic  limit, 
I,  for  tension. 

The  limit  of  safe  interior  pressure  will,  therefore,  be  given 
bjr  Eq.  (17)  under  the  following  assumptions, 

r^Rof    SiPt^Sipju = 0. 

Making  these  substitutions  and  solving  for  the  correq)onding 
vafaie  of  Po  now  rq>resented  by  Po#>  we  have, 

^"^^W+^m^ ^'""^ 

If  the  cylinder  is  one  caliber  thick,  Ri  ^iRo,  and 

Pot -0.63^. 
If  the  cylinder  has  infinite  thickness,  iii «  00 ,  and 

It  t60om%  therefore,  that  the  greatest  possible  safe  value 
{or  an  interior  pressure  acting  alone  in  a  simple  c>'linder  is  three* 
fourths  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  of  the  cylinder  in  ten- 
son  and,  further,  that  very  little  benefit  is  to  be  obtained  by 
iaacasing  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  beyond  one 
oSbcr. 

Thickness  0/  If'aff.— The  required  thickness  of  wall  of  c>*l- 
inder.  Xi— JJo*  to  withstand  a  given  interior  pressure  Pot  may  be 
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obtained  by  solving  £q.  (20)  for  J?i  and  then  subtracting  Xo^    Its 
value  is, 

*-^-«'(nS-) <"> 

For  a  given  interior  pressure  and  elastic  limit  the  thirknf« 
of  wall  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  inside  radius. 

PROBLEMS 

I.  What  is  the  maziinum  permissible  interior  pressure  <m  a  steel  gun  hoop 
the  interior  diameter  of  which  is  ao  ins.  and  the  exterior  diameter  a8  ins-,  the 
elastic  limit  of  the  metal  being  60,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.? 

Ans.    17,561  lbs.  per  sq.  ID. 

a.  The  steel  tubes  of  a  water-tube  boiler  are  2  ins.  in  interior  diameter  and 
2.4  ins.  in  exterior  diameter.  The  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  is  30,000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.    What  is  the  limiting  interior  water  pressure? 

Ans.    5103.2  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

3.  Using  a  factor  of  safety  of  i},  what  is  the  limiting  interior  pressure  in 
a  compressed  air  tank  with  interior  and  exterior  diameter  of  15  and  17  ins. 
respectively?    The  elastic  Umit  of  the  metal  is  30,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Ans.    2391  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

4*  The  6-in.  wire-wound  gim  has  the  following  dimensions  at  the  powder 
chamber:  Ro  ^4.$  ins.,  Rfii  ins.  If  the  gim  were  constructed  of  a  single 
forging  with  an  elastic  limit  of  60,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  what  would  be  the  man- 
mum  permissible  powder  pressure?  Ans.    36,132  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

5.  A  boiler  6  ft.  in  interior  diameter  is  required  to  withstand  a  steam 
pressure  of  350  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  What  b  the  maximum  thickness  required  in 
the  shell?    The  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  is  20,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Ans.    a64in. 

6.  The  cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  jack  has  an  interior  diameter  of  10  ins^ 
and  a  maximum  working  pressure  of  10,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  What  thicknes 
of  wall  is  required  in  order  that  the  factor  of  safety  may  be  i}?  The  dasdc 
limit  of  the  metal  is  40,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  Ans.    2.9  ina. 

143.  Second  Case.  Exterior  Pressures  Only.— This  is  the 
case  of  the  tube  of  a  built-up  gun  while  at  rest.  Making  Po-'O, 
we  get  from  Eqs.  (10),  (xi),  and  (12), 
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•^•^"i^?^^' ^'^^ 

Since  Si  is  negative  for  all  values  of  r ,  the  resultant  tangential 
stress  is  one  of  compression  throughout  the  bore.  The  equation 
shows  that  its  greatest  numerical  value  is  at  the  inside  surface 
<*f  the  bore  where  r»i2o,  and  that  its  graph  as  a  function  of  r  is 
concave  downward. 

Making  r-Jtb  in  Eq.  (23),  we  get, 

showing  that  the  resultant  radial  stress  at  the  inside  surface  of 
the  c>'linder  is  always  one  of  tension.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
maker >"iii,  we  get 

which  is  positive  when 

negative  when 

iJi>V2i2o; 
and  which  vanishes  when 

That  is,  the  resiiltant  radial  stress  at  the  outside  surface  of 
the  cylinder  may  be  either  tension  or  compression,  depending 
vpoQ  the  relative  values  of  i2o  and  R\. 

Gmiparison  of  the  values  of  S^^tu  and  Sp^^mi,  shows  that  the 
resultant  radial  stress  of  tension  on  the  inside  surface  of  the 
c\Sndcr  is  always  nimierically  greater  than  the  resultant  radial 
stress  fcompression  or  tension)  on  the  outside  surface. 

The  graph  of  S^r^  as  a  function  of  r  is  concave  upward. 
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The  graphs  of  (22)  and  (23)  are  shown  plotted  in  Fig.  69  for 
Pi  =36,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  Ri  =3i2o. 

143.  TJmifing  Value  of  Exterior  Pressure  Acting  Alone. — 
The  equations  show  that  at  any  point  in  the  cylinder  Su^  is  always 
numerically  greater  than  5pp^,  and  that  at  the  inside  surface, 
where  its  highest  value  occurs,  the  latter  is  numerically  greater 
than  Sgp^.  When  the  elastic  limits  of  the  metal  for  tension  and 
compression  are  assumed  equal,  failure,  if  it  occurs,  will  therefore 
be  due  to  the  highest  value  of  StPi,  shown  to  be  at  the  inside 
surface  of  the  cylinder,  exceeding  numerically  the  elastic  limit  p, 


Fig.  69. 

for  compression.    The  limit  of  safe  exterior  pressure  will  there* 
fore  be  given  by  £q.  (22)  imder  the  following  assimiptions. 

Making  these  substitutions,  and  solving  for  Pi,  now  rq>re8ented 
by  Pi^,  we  obtain, 

^'^-.-rF-' ^'^^ 

If  the  cylinder  is  one  caliber  thick, 

if  1  =^3i2o    and     =  P\^ = 0.44P. 
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If  the  cylinder  has  infinite  thickness, 

Pi^«o.sop. 

Hoe  again  it  is  seen  that  there  is  comparatively  little  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  making  the  cylinder  of  a  greater  thickness  than 
one  caliber. 

Tkkkness  of  Wall. — The  thickness  of  wall  required  to  with- 
stand a  given  exterior  pressure  may  be  obtained  from  £q.  (27) 
by  soKing  for  Ri  and  subtracting  Rq.    The  required  thickness  is 

As  with  interior  pressure,  for  given  values  of  elastic  limit  and 
exterior  pressure,  the  thickness  of  wall  is  proportional  to  the 
interior  radius. 

These  equations  do  not  take  into  account  the  tendency  of 
thin  tubes  to  fail  under  exterior  pressure  by  flattening.  This 
tcndenc>'  has  no  relation  to  the  problem  of  gim  construction, 
and  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  text. 

PROBLEMS 

I.  An  iroD  tube  3  ins.  in  diameter  is  subjected  to  exterior  pressure,  1326.5 
Ib«^  per  «q.  in.  ^lut  must  be  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  tube  in  order  that 
If  may  saidy  withstand  the  pressure?  The  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  is  30,000 
/A  per  sq.  in.  Ans.    3.35  ins. 

a.  A  cylinder  4  ins.  in  interior  diameter  and  9  ins.  in  exterior  diameter 
B  subjected  to  an  exterior  pressure  of  40,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  A\liat  must  be 
the  clastic  limit  of  the  metal  in  order  that  the  cylinder  may  not  receive  a 
(cnaancnt  set?  Ans.    99693. 

144.  Thud  Case.  Both  Interior  and  Exterior  Pressures. — 
This  k  the  case  of  the  tube,  jacket,  and  hoops  of  a  gun  in  action 

arepi  exterior  hoops).  The  resultant  stresses  at  any  point  of 
a  gh-cn  cross-section  may  be  calculated  from  Eqs.  (10)  and  (11). 
An  xnspectioQ  of  these  equations  and  Eqs.  (17),  (18),  (22),  and 

:;    will  show  that  the  resultant  stresses  are  the  algebraic  stmis 
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of  those  set  up  by  the  given  interior  and  exterior  pressures  cxm- 
sidered  acting  alone.  In  Fig.  70  the  resultant  stresses  due  to 
Po= Pi  =36,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  (Ri^sRo)  calculated  by  Eqs. 
(10)  and  (11),  are  shown.    Stp.  and  Spp.  are  the  resultant  stresses 


Fic.  71. 

due  to  Po  alone,  calculated  from  Eqs.  (17)  and  (18);  5^^  and 
SpPi  are  those  due  to  Pi  alone,  calcidated  from  Eqs.  (22)  and 
(23).  The  algebraic  sums  or  final  resultant  stresses  are  3$  and 
S9  respectively. 

Similar  curves  for  Po«  36,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  and  Pi -18,000 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  are  shown  in  Fig.  71. 
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The  positions  of  the  curves  of  final  resultant  stresses  from 
interior  and  exterior  pressures  acting  together  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  relative  values  of  the  two  pressures.  In  Fig. 
:c  the  interior  and  exterior  pressures  are  equal,  while  in  Fig. 
;:  the  mterior  pressure  is  twice  the  exterior  pressure. 

An  inspection  of  these  figures  shows  at  once  that  the  result- 
ant stresses,  both  tangential  and  radial,  set  up  in  a  cylinder  by 
the  action  of  an  interior  pressure,  may  be  greatly  reduced  if  an 
exterior  pressure  is  caused  to  act  at  the  same  time.  Similarly 
the  resultant  stresses  caused  by  an  exterior  pressure  may  be 
reduced  if  an  interior  pressure  is  caused  to  act  at  the  same  time. 

145.  limiting  Interior  Pressures^  Exterior  Pressures  Acting. — 
The  resultant  tangential  and  also  the  resultant  radial  stresses 
traduced  by  either  an  interior  or  an  exterior  pressure  acting 
alone  are  alwa}^  ntmierically  highest  at  the  inside  surface  of  the 
c)!ioder.  The  stresses  produced  by  an  interior  pressure  arc 
L-^uaQy  of  opposite  sign  from  those  produced  by  an  exterior 
pnrbdure.  It  follows  from  this  that  when  both  interior  and  exterior 
;:i-ssures  act,  the  niunerical  values  of  the  final  resultant  stresses 
vQ.  b  general,  be  highest  at  the  inside  or  outside  surface  of  the 
c.iinder,  depending  upon  the  values  of  the  interior  and  exterior 
I>ri-s$uies  and  upon  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  radii  of  the 
rlindcr.  In  the  special  case  when  Po-Pi  the  resultant  stresses 
&rt  constant  throughout  the  walls  of  the  c>'linder  and  numerically 
equal  to  each  other,  as  may  be  seen  from  Eqs.  (10),  (11),  and  (12). 

When  the  interior  and  exterior  pressures  produce  resultant 
itxesses  at  the  inner  or  outer  surfaces  of  the  c>'linder  between 
the  rcq)ective  elastic  limits  of  tension  and  of  compression,  the 
rjodcr  wiU  be  safe  throughout.  When  the  resultant  stress  at 
<  oe  of  these  points  equals  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  for  tension 
<^  oomprrssion  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  interior  or  exterior 
pfOBuie,  as  the  case  may  be. 

We  will  consider  separately  the  cases  in  which  the  resultant 
'.simtial  stress  reaches  one  of  the  elastic  limits,  and  those  in 
«iikh  the  resultant  radial  stress  reaches  one  of  the  elastic  limits. 
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X46.  When  Resultant  Tangential  Stress  Reaches  Elastic  Limit 

— ^As  outlined  above,  there  are  four  important  cases  to  consider. 

1.  The  tangential  stress  may  reach  the  tensile  elastic  limit 
at  the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder,  or  we  may  have  in  £q.  (lo), 

r^Ro    and    St^Sau^^* 

2.  It  may  reach  the  compressive  elastic  limit  at  the  same 
surface,  or 

r^Ro    and    5i=5ij^=— p. 

3.  It  may  reach  the  tensile  elastic  limit  at  the  outer  surface,  or, 

r-Ri    and    St^Sia^^B. 

4.  It  may  reach  the  compressive  elastic  limit  at  this  surface,  or 

f=i?i    and    5i=5ijfc^  — p. 

Making  these  substitutions  in  £q.  (10),  and  transforming  the 
equations  in  order  to  get  Po  as  a  function  of  Pi,  we  get, 
when5i«,=tf, 

6Jg.»P,+3(Jei»-igo')g.  f. 


when  StM^'^  —  p, 
when5iiih»9, 
when  5iji*»— p, 


i'o-  ^^  ,     ...    (30 

p      (2ig,»+4/?o»)P,-3(Jgia-jeo«)p  f. 


These  equations  are  all  linear  in  Po  and  Pi.    Their  gfapba 
are  therefore  right  lines. 

In^)ection  shows  that  when  0  and  p  are  numerically  equal. 
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tbe  graph  of  (29)  is  parallel  to  that  of  (30)  and  equally  distant 
from  the  origm  and  similarly  that  the  graph  of  (31)  is  parallel 
to  that  of  (32)  and  equally  distant  from  the  origin. 

Tbe  graphs  are  idiown  plotted  in  Fig.  72  for  a  cylinder,  the 
walls  ot  which  are  one  caliber  thick  {Ri^^iRo)  and  for  which 
'"^" 50*000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  It  is  evident  that  any  set  of  values 
of  ?o  and  Pi  corresponding  to  a  point  of  any  of  these  jraphs,  wiD, 
if  actually  applied  to  the  cylinder,  produce  a  corresponding  tan- 
gential roultanl  stress  equal  to  the  elastic  limit. 

Any  set  of  pressures  which  plot  above  the  lines  marked  5ia,»  9, 
umI  Suk^i  are  safe  as  far  as  those  particular  resultant  tangential 
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stxcases  are  concerned,  and  similarly,  any  set  of  pressures  which 
plot  bdow  the  Nnes  5ui.»  — p,  ard  Sta,-  — p  are  safe  as  far  as 
those  resultant  stresses  are  concerned.  Therefore,  any  set  of 
pRSBorcs  which  plot  in  the  shaded  area  will  be  safe  as  far  as  any 
of  the  four  resultant  tangential  stresses  we  have  considered  are 
ooQoeroed,  and  since,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  one  of  these 
km  resultant  stresses  is  the  highest  produced  in  the  cylinder 
by  the  interior  and  exterior  pressures,  the  c>'Iinder  will  be  safe 
tlmmghout,  as  far  as  tangential  resultant  stresses  are  concerned. 

Aay  set  of  values  outside  the  shaded  area  will  stress  some 
put  oif  the  cylinder  be}'ond  the  tangential  elastic  limit  and  will 
thocfore  be  unsafe. 
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Sq-  (3^)9  ^c  ^^^  <^^^^f  would  become  of  importance  only  if 
its  graph  should  form  one  of  the  bounding  lines  of  the  shaded 
area,  and  to  do  this  it  would  have  to  intersect  the  graph  of  Eq. 
(29)  for  positive  values  of  Po  and  Pi.  By  combining  Eq.  (29) 
and  (31)  we  may  show  that  it  is  not  possible  for  their  graphs 
to  intersect  for  positive  values  of  both  Po  and  Pi,  that  is,  any 
set  of  interior  and  exterior  pressures  which  cause  the  resultant 
tangential  stress  at  the  outside  surface  of  the  cylinder  to  reach 
the  elastic  limit  for  tension  will  cause  the  resultant  tangential 
stress  at  the  inside  surface  to  exceed  that  elastic  limit.  Case 
(3)  corresponding  to  Eq.  (31)  is  therefore  eliminated  from  further 
consideration. 

When  Pi  «o,  Po  has  the  value  indicated  by  "i4".  A  is  there- 
fore the  maximum  interior  pressure  that  the  cylinder  is  capable  of 
withstanding,  as  far  as  tangential  stress  is  concerned,  if  no  out- 
side pressure  is  acting.  Similarly  ^'  B^'  is  the  mATim^im  outside 
pressure  that  the  cylinder  is  capable  of  withstanding  if  there  is 
no  inside  pressure  acting.  The  values  of  ''A  "  and  "  B  "  have 
already  been  deduced.    (See  Eqs.  (20)  and  (27.)) 

X47,  When  Resultant  Radial  Stress  Reaches  Elastic  Limit — 
As  in  the  case  of  resultant  tangential  stress,  there  are  four  cases 
to  consider.  The  radial  resultant  stress  may  reach  the  tensile 
elastic  limit  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  or  we  may  have 
in  Eq.  (ii), 

r^Ro    and    S,=S,m^e, 

or  it  may  reach  the  compressive  elastic  limit  at  the  same  surface,  or, 

r^Ro    and    Sp^Spm=  ^p. 
or  it  may  reach  the  tensile  elastic  limit  at  the  outer  surface,  or^ 

r=Ri    and    5,=5,j^  =  tf, 
or  it  may  reach  the  compressive  elastic  limit  at  this  surface,  or, 

r=Ri    and    •SF=5yj^=  — p. 
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Making  the  above  substitutions  in  Eq.  (ii)  and  transfonning 
the  equations  in  order  to  get  Po  as  a  function  of  Pi,  we  get, 


Po=-^ 


wb€n5,j|i=— P, 


4Ri'-2R^ 


when  5,1^-0, 


»  _3(Ri^^Ro^)p+2P,Ri^ 


p^    3(Ri^-R<!')e'(2Ri^-4R(?)Pi 


(33) 
(34) 
(35) 


whcn5,j^«— p, 


Po ^j^ .       ...    (36) 

These  equations  are  all  linear  in  Po  and  Pi. 

It  is  apparent  from  inspection  that  the  graph  of  (33)  is  parallel 
to  that  of  (34)  and  equally  distant 
from  the  origin  and  similarly  the 
f^^Hi^  of  (35)  is  parallel  to  that  of 
3^)  and  equally  distant  from  the 
origin.  The  graphs  of  (33),  (34), 
tnd  (36)  are  diown  plotted  m  Fig. 
73  for  a  c>'Iinder  the  walls  of  which 
are  one  caliber  thick  (Pi='3^), 
and  for  which  tf  =  p  =  50,ooo  lbs. 

Reasoning  in  the  same  manner 
u  in  the  preceding  article,  we  see 
that  any  set  of  pressiues  which 
\'Va  b  the  shaded  area  are  safe 
i^  far  as  the  four  resultant  radial 
<tits5es  we  have  considered  are 
•'Hccmed,  and  since,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  one  of  these 
f'Hir  stresses  is  the  highest  resultant  radial  stress  that  will  exist 
in  the  c>'linder,  the  entire  cylinder  will  be  safe  as  far  as  resultant 
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radial  stresses  are  concerned.  Any  set  of  pressures  outside  ot 
the  shaded  area  will  stress  some  part  of  the  cylinder  beyond  its 
elastic  limit  radially,  and  will  therefore  be  unsafe. 

The  graph  of  Eq.  (35),  the  third  case,  can  form  a  bounding 
line  of  the  shaded  area  only  if  it  intersects  the  graph  of  Eq.  (33) 
for  positive  values  of  both  P  and  Pi.  Trial  shows  this  to  be 
impossible.    This  case  need  not,  therefore,  be  further  considered. 

When  Pi=o  in  Eq.  (34),  Pq  has  the  value  indicated  by  "C" 
C  is  therefore  the  maximum  interior  pressure  that  the  cylinder 
is  capable  of  withstanding,  as  far  as  radial  resultant  compression 
at  the  interior  of  the  bore  is  concerned,  if  no  outside  pressure  is 
acting.  Similarly,  "Z),"  obtained  by  making  Po-o  in  Eq.  (33), 
is  the  maximum  outside  pressure  the  cylinder  is  capable  of  with* 
standing  as  far  as  radial  tension  at  the  interior  of  the  bore  is  con* 
cemed,  if  no  inside  pressure  is  acting. 

Z48.  Resultant  Longitudinal  Stress. — ^In  deducing  Eqs.  (10), 
(11),  and  (12),  we  have  assumed  the  applied  longitudinal  stress 
9 so.  Instead  of  doing  this  we  might  have  used  its  actual  value, 
which,  if  we  assxmie  it  imiformly  distributed  over  the  cross-section 
of  a  cylinder  closed  at  both  ends  with  pressiires  Po  and  Pi  acting  is, 

If  we  had  substituted  this  value  of  q  together  with  the  values  of 
/  and  p  from  Eqs.  (8)  and  (9)  in  Eqs.  (2),  we  would  have  obtained 
a  new  set  of  equations  corresponding  to  Eqs.  (10),  (11),  and  (12). 
The  highest  resultant  stresses  given  by  the  new  equations  cor- 
responding to  (10),  (11),  and  (12)  would  have  been  in  all  of  the 
important  cases  numerically  less  than  those  given  by  (10),  (11), 
and  (12).  Eqs.  (10),  (11),  and  (12)  are  therefore  on  the  safe  side. 
Making  the  above  substitution  in  the  last  of  Eqs.  (2),  we  obtain 
as  the  new  equation  corresponding  to  (12) 
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This,  the  actual  value  of  the  longitudinal  resultant  stress  under 
our  new  assumption,  is  seen  to  be  niunerically  less  than  that  given 
by  Eq.  (12)  deduced  under  the  assumption  that  the  longitudinal 
applied  stress  was  zero. 

It  is  also  in  all  cases  nimierically  less  than  the  resultant  tan- 
gential stress  given  by  Eq.  (10),  so  it  need  not  be  further  con- 
sidered in  figuring  the  strength  of  the  cylinder,  but  its  actual 
value,  if  desired,  may  be  found  by  Eq.  (38). 

Our  assiunption  of  q=o  is  further  justified,  in  the  case  of  a 
gun,  by  the  fact  that  a  gun  is  not  strictly  a  cylinder  closed  at 
both  ends.  The  motion  of  the  projectile  considerably  relieves 
the  longitudinal  applied  stress  and  makes  it  nearer  o  than  the 
value  given  by  Eq.  (37)  above. 

149.  Conditions  for  Safety  both  Tangentially  and  Radially. — 
The  conditions  for  safety,  both  tangentially  and  radially,  are 
obtained  by  superposing  Figs. 
72  and  73.  Pressures  which 
plot  in  the  shaded  area  com- 
mon to  both  these  figures  are 
safe  imder  the  most  general 
conditions.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  74,  for  the  special  case  in 
which  Ri^^Ro  and  ^=p= 
50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The 
shape  of  the  figure  will  differ 
for  different  values  of  Ri/Ro, 
and  6  or  p,  but  ^  examination 
of  any  such  figure  will  show 
that  a  cylinder  will  always  fail  first  at  the  inner  surface  where  r^Ro 
and  it  will  fail  either  by  tangential  or  radial  compression  or  by 
tangential  tensionf^It  cannot  fail  by  radial  tension.  If  Pi=o, 
that  is,  if  there  is  no  exterior  pressure,  it  will  fail  under  tangential 
tension  when  Pq  becomes  greater  than  A.  If  there  be  no  interior 
pressure,  -Po=o,  it  will  fail  by  tangential  compression  when  Pi 
becomes  greater  than  B. 
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We  thus  see  that  of  the  eight  equations  we  have  deduced, 
showing  the  relations  between  interior  and  exterior  pressures 
when  some  part  of  the  cylinder  is  stressed  to  its  elastic  limit, 
only  three  need  be  considered  in  figuring  the  strength  of  the 
cylinder.  They  are  Eqs.  (29),  (30),  and  (34),  Eqs.  (29)  and 
(34)  determining  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  as  to  tangential 
tension  and  radial  pressure  respectively  at  the  inner  surface. 
They  become  of  importance  as  seen  from  the  figure  when  a  high 
interior  pressure  is  acting  alone  or  with  a  lower  exterior  pressure. 
Eq.  (30)  determines  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  as  to  tangential 
compression  at  the  inner  surface.  It  becomes  of  importance 
when  an  exterior  pressure  is  acting  alone  or  with  a  lower  interior 
pressure. 

150.  Compoimd  Cylinders.  Built-up  Guns. — ^The  formulas  thus 
far  given  have  been  deduced  for  single  cylinders  of  metal  from 
which  all  internal  stresses  and  strains  have  been  removed  by  the 
process  of  tempering.  The  formulas  show  the  relations  between 
the  interior  and  exterior  pressures  and  the  resultant  stresses  and 
strains  produced  by  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  deduction  of  these  formulas,  however, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  applied  to  cylinders  which  have 
internal  stresses  and  strains  before  the  application  of  the  given 
interior  and  exterior  pressures,  providing  that  these  internal 
stresses  plus  those  produced  by  the  application  of  the  interior 
and  exterior  pressures  do  not  exceed  at  any  point  the  elastic  limit 
of  the  metal. 

If,  however,  these  formulas  are  used  for  a  cylinder  containing 
internal  stresses  and  strains,  the  stresses  and  strains  deduced 
from  them  corresponding  to  any  given  set  of  interior  and  extericv 
pressures  are  not  the  total  stresses  and  strains  in  the  part  of  the 
cylinder  considered,  but  are  only  those  produced  by  the  applied 
mtemal  and  external  pressures.  To  them  must  be  added  alge- 
braically the  stresses  and  strains  already  existing  in  the  cylinder 
at  the  point  considered  in  order  to  obtain  the  total  resultant  stresses 
and  strains  at  that  point. 
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Modem  buflt-up  guns  are  made  by  assembling  one  or  more 
SQCcesstve  cylinders  around  a  central  tube.  The  successive  cyl- 
inders, whose  inside  dimensions  are  slightly  smaller  than  the 
outside  dimensions  of  those  on  which  they  are  to  be  assembled, 
are  expanded  by  heat  a  sufficient  amoimt  to  allow  them  to  be 
assembled.  The  subsequent  contraction  on  cooling  causes  each 
of  them  to  exert  a  uniform  exterior  pressure  on  the  cylinder  imme- 
mediately  underneath.  This  method  of  assemblage  is  called 
shrinkage. 

Modem  wire-wrapped  guns  are  assembled  by  wrapping  wire 
under  tension  on  a  central  tube.  The  wire  causes  exterior  pressure 
€D  the  tube  and  each  layer  of  wire  causes  pressure  between  the 
bycrs  underneath.  An  outer  cylinder  is  generally  shrunk  on 
aver  the  wire. 

Cylinders  buDt  up  in  either  of  the  above  ways  are  known 
as  compound  cylinders.  They  may  be  considered  as  simple  cyl- 
inders containing  internal  stresses  and  strains  caused  by  the 
shrinkage  or  winding  of  the  wire.  The  formulas  deduced  for 
shcple  c>'linders  are,  as  stated,  applicable  to  compound  cylinders 
in  so  far  as  finding  the  resultant  stresses  and  strains  produced 
by  mtcrior  and  exterior  pressures  alone  is  concerned.  We  need 
only  consider  the  compound  cylinder  as  a  simple  c>'llnder  and 
apply  Eqs.  (lo),  (ii),  and  (12).  Since  the  pressiire  on  the 
OQtside  of  a  compound  cjlinder  used  as  a  gun  may  always  be 
CDosidered  as  zero  in  comparison  with  the  powder  gas  pressures 
acting  inside,  we  may  get  the  resultant  stresses  at  any  point, 
due  to  the  powder  gas  pressure  alone  by  substituting  in  the  equa- 
tion r»/f.  Pi  »o,  and  Po"the  actual  value  of  the  interior  pressure. 
Rw  represents  the  exterior  radius  of  the  compound  c>'linder.  To 
obtam  the  total  resultant  stresses,  we  must  then  add  algebraically 
U)  the  resultant  stresses  from  the  above  formulas,  those  caused 
by  the  successive  shrinkage  of  the  c>'linders  or  by  the  wrapping 
oC  the  wire.  We  must  determine,  therefore,  the  resultant  stresses 
caused  by  the  shrinkage  or  wrapping  before  we  are  able  to  deter- 
'.  the  total  resultant  stresses  in  compound  c>1inders. 
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A  gun  is  said  to  be  in  action  when  it  is  subjected  to  powder 
gas  pressure  in  firing;  otherwise  it  is  said  to  be  at  rest. 
Z5x>  Gun  Composed  of  Two  Cylindenu 

Let  Ro,  Ri,  R2f  Fig.  75,  be  the  radii  of  the  successive  surfaces 
from  the  interior  outwards; 
Poj  the  unit  pressure  from  the  powder  gases,  system  in 

action; 
Pi,  the  unit  pressure  between  the  cylinders  in  action; 
Pn,  the  unit  pressure  between  the  cylinders  at  rest    This 

is  the  pressure  due  to  the  shrinkage; 
4o  and  6u  the  tensile  elastic  limits  of  the  inner  and  outer 

cylinders  respectively; 
po  and  Ply  the  corresponding  compressive  elastic  limits. 

The  caliber  of  the  piece  and  the 
total  thickness  of  its  walls  having  been 
determined  upon,  there  remain  two  in* 
dependent  variables  to  be  adjusted  in 
order  to  secure  the  maTJmnm  strength 
of  the  gim;  namely,  the  intermediate 
radius,  Ri,  and  the  pressure  Pu  at 
this  radius  at  rest.  The  mazimimi 
strength  of  the  gun  varies  slightly 
with  Ri,  and  the  value  to  be  used 
is  usuaUy  determined  from  practical 
consideration — conveninence  in  manu- 
facture, etc.  In  the  following  discus- 
sion we  shall  assume  Ri  fixed. 

Relations  between  Pi,  Pi«,  and  Pq. — ^Where  the  system  is  at 
rest  the  unit  pressure  between  the  two  cylinders,  which  is  the 
internal  applied  stress  at  that  surface,  is  designated  by  Pi«.  The 
value  of  this  pressure  may  be  regiidated  by  the  amoimt  of  shrinkage, 
as  will  be  explained  later. 

When  the  system  passes  from  rest  to  action  or  when  a  pres- 
sure Po  is  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  inner  cylinder,  the  pressure 
between  the  cylinders  will  increase  as  outlined  in  the  preceding 
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Utide.  Rq>resenting  the  amount  of  this  increase  in  Pu  when 
an  mterior  pressure  Pq  is  applied  by  Pu^  we  may,  since  these 
pressures  are  applied  stresses  at  the  points  considered,  obtain 
the  \*alue  of  Pi.  from  Eq.  (8),  considering  the  gun  as  a  single 
simple  c)'linder,  by  placmg  p-Pu,  Pi  =o,  R\  «i?2,  f =-Ri. 
Making  these  substitutions,  we  obtain. 


We  then  have, 


Pi-Pi.+Pi.-Pi.+^^,(^^,^^jPo.   .    .    .    (40) 

The  graphs  of  Eqs.  (39)  and  (40)  are  right  lines  parallel  to  each 
other,  whose  direction  depends  only  upon  the  relative  values  of 
the  radiL  The  pressure  between  the  two  surfaces  in  action  increases 
as  the  mterior  pressure  increases. 

XS3.  Practical  Application  of  Formulas  to  Gun  in  Action. — 
In  order  to  bring  the  several  points  out  clearly,  the  section  of 
the  4.7*in.  field  gun  marked  IV  on  Fig.  76  will  be  used  to  illus- 
tiate  the  subject    The  dimensions  at  this  section  are: 

iZo=2.35  inches; 
-Ri =3.86  inches; 
J?2«6.oomches. 

The  prescribed  elastic  limits  are  Ao »  ^1  "^po"  pi  *»  50,000  lbs. 
persq.  in. 

The  Outer  Cylinder  or  Jacket. — It  is  evident  that  the  outer 
O'liDder  or  jacket  will  be  subjected  to  interior  pressure  only, 
both  at  rest  and  in  action,  and  that  the  stresses  in  this  c>'linder 
will  have  their  maximum  values  in  action  since,  as  outlined  in 
the  preceding  article,  the  interior  pressures  will  increase  in  passing 
from  rest  into  action.  Therefore,  if  this  c>'linder  is  safe  in  action, 
it  win  be  safe  at  all  times.    Further,  as  previously  shown,  it  will 
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fafl,  if  at  all,  by  tangential  tension  at  its  inner  surface  (see  Ay 
Fig.  74).  The  maximum  value  that  P\  may  have  without  over- 
straining the  jacket  may  be  obtained  from  Eq.  (20)  by  considering 
the  jacket  as  a  simple  tube  with  interior  pressures  only  acting, 
MDd  making  Ro^'RiyRi'^Ri,  O^Bu  Po§^Pih 

^^-     '"-^^i^ <*" 

which  for  the  above  example  reduces  to 

Pu»  18,211  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

The  Inner  Cylinder  or  Tube,— Here  the  first  step  is  to  plot  a 
diagram  similar  to  Fig.  74  for  this  c>'linder.  The  equations  per- 
taining are  (29),  (30),  and  (34).  Substituting  numerical  values, 
we  get  as  the  equations  of  the  bounding  lines  of  the  safe  area  for 
our  example, 

From  (29),  Po«  1.2655^1 +  19,910,  .  .  .  (42) 
From  (30),  Po  =  1. 2655P1- 19,910,  •  .  .  .  (43) 
From  (34),  Po« 0.61 37P1  + 28.969 (44) 

The  graphs  of  these  are  plotted  in  Fig.  77.  Each  line  is  num- 
bend  to  correspond  with  its  equation. 

The  maximum  permissible  interior  pressure  on  the  jacket  is 
18.21 1  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  as  determined  above.  This  is,  therefore, 
the  greatest  exterior  pressure  that  can  be  applied  to  the  tube 
and  b  plotted  at  Pi#.  The  highest  safe  value  of  Po  corresponding 
to  the  above  value  of  Pu  is  found  at  Po,*  Its  actual  numerical 
value  for  our  example  is  obtained  by  substituting  the  value  of 
Pu  tot  Pi  in  (44)  and  solving  for  Po,  whence  we  obtain, 

^0^*40,146  lbs.  {KT  sq.  in. 
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Over-compression  of  Tube. — The  above  discussiaD  has  assumfri 
that  no  part  of  the  gun  is  to  be  strained  beyond  the  elastic  limit 
either  in  tension  or  compression. 

In  practice  it  is  foimd  permissible  to  allow  the  metal  of  the 
bore  to  be  stressed  radially  somewhat  beyond  its  elastic  limit 
in  compression  in  action.  The  metal  at  any  point  in  the  bore 
is  supported  by  the  surroimding  metal,  so  that  it  is  in  better  con- 
dition to  resist  a  compressive  force  than  is  the  metal  of  a  test 
piece  of  the  usual  shape,  and  moreover,  the  extremely  short  time 
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during  which  the  metal  is  overstressed  does  not  give  it  time  to 
yield  to  the  forces  acting.  Guns  as  constructed  yield  by  tangen- 
tial tension,  and  the  radial  overcompression  in  acrion,  if  it 
exists,  does  not  determine  rupture.  It  is  the  practice,  therefore, 
to  ignore  radial  overcompression  and  work  the  metal  to  its  tan- 
gential elastic  limit  in  tension.  The  value  of  Pq  corre^Mxnding 
to  Pu  imder  this  condition  is  foimd  at  Po#-  Its  numerical  value 
is  obtained  from  (42)  by  substituting  the  value  of  Pu  for  Pi  and 
solving  for  Po,  whence  we  obtain, 

Po^s  42,956  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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IS3*  Gun  tt  Rest — ^It  is  assumed  m  the  above  discussion 
that  m  action  the  inside  surface  of  the  jacket  is  to  be  stressed 
tangcntially  to  its  elastic  limit  for  tension  and  the  inside  surface 
of  the  tube  is  to  be  stressed  radially  to  its  elastic  limit  for  com- 
pression, or  in  actual  practice  tangentially  to  its  elastic  limit  for 
tension  the  resulting  radial  overcompression  in  action  being  dis- 
regarded. This  evidently  gives  the  strongest  possible  construc- 
tion in  action,  as  the  metal  of  both  the  tube  and  jacket  is  stressed 
to  the  elastic  limit. 

It  remains  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  part  of  the  gun 
if  buQt  under  these  conditions  will  be  stressed  beyond  the  elastic 
limit  at  rest.  Under  the  condition  of  rest,  the  only  pressure 
acting  is  Pu,  whose  value,  with  Pi#  acting  in  action,  obtained  from 
Eq.  (40),  is 

Pu^Pl$^Plm>  (45) 

If  this  value  is  greater  than  Pi,  given  by  Eq.  (27)  the  pressure 
exerted  by  the  jacket  will  compress  the  metal  at  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tube  beyond  its  elastic  limit  for  compression,  and  the 
above  construction  cannot  be  used. 

We  have  thus  as  the  condition  for  safety  at  rest  for  the  above 
construction, 

Pu^Pu-PuzPi^ (46) 

If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  we  cannot  use  Pu  in  action,  as 
the  pressure  between  the  jacket  and  the  tube,  but  must  use  a  lower 
vmh»e  Pu  such  that 

Pu^P^Pi-Pi (47) 

If  the  gim  is  built  under  this  latter  assumption,  it  is  evident 
that  the  inside  surface  of  the  tube  will  be  stressed  to  its  elastic 
limit  at  rest  and  also  in  action,  while  no  part  of  the  jacket  will 
be  stressed  to  its  elastic  limit  cither  at  rest  or  in  action. 

VTith  a  two-c)lbder  gun  of  which  the  jacket  and  tube  have 
the  same  elastic  limits  the  first  condition  is  always  fulfilled.    The 
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second  ccndition  cannot  be  fulfilled  unless  the  elastic  liimt  of 
the  jacket  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  tube. 

Substituting  numerical  values  in  £q.  (39)  we  obtain  for  our 
example, 

Pu«o.2s66Po (48) 

The  graph  of  this  is  plotted  in  the  figure  as  the  line  Ob.  The 
slope  of  the  line  gives  the  rate  of  variation  of  Pi  as  P©  is  varied. 
If  the  pressure  is  Pop  in  action,  Pi  will  fall  off  in  passing  from  action 
to  rest  at  this  rate  and  the  line  cd^  parallel  to  Ob  will  give  the 
relation  between  Po  and  Pi  for  any  value  of  Po.  The  value  of 
Pi  at  rest  is  given  by  the  point  c.  If  this  point  falls  within  the 
safe  area,  as  in  the  figure,  the  gun  will  be  safe  at  rest.  If  not, 
the  value  of  Pi  at  rest  or  Pu  must  be  adjusted  so  as  to  bring 
the  point  c  within  the  safe  area,  or  make  it  equal  to  or  less  than 
Pip.  If  a  line  be  drawn  through  this  adjusted  point  parallel 
to  ob,  the  maximum  safe  interior  pressure  will  now  be  the  value 
given  by  the  point  where  the  new  line  cuts  out  of  the  safe  area  on 
the  right. 

If  we  allow  the  gun  to  go  to  Po#  in  action,  we  get,  m  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  the  point  e  as  the  proper  value  of  Pi  at  rest.  The 
nimierical  values  of  Pi  corresponding  to  c  and  e,  obtained  from 
Eq.  (40)  and  the  previously  determined  value  of  Po^,  Po#»  and 
Pi#,  are, 

Pi,atc=Pi„-o.2s66Pop 

=  18,2 1 1  — 10,301  =  7910  lbs.  per  sq.  in (49) 

Pi,  at  e^Pi0,-o.2s66Po0 

«i8,2ii  — 11,023  =  7188  lbs.  per  sq.  in (50) 

PROBLEMS 

I.  Assuming  the  section  of  the  4.7-in.  field  gun  discussed  in  Art.  152  deter* 
mine  the  resultant  stresses  on  the  inner  and  outer  sui  faces  of  the  tube  both 
in  action  and  at  rest,  assuming  the  gun  to  be  assembled  so  as  to  offer  the 
maximum  elastic  resistance. 

a.  A  section  of  a  2.38  field  gun  has  the  following  dimensions:  i^  -liq  tttk. 
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A  "1^5  ins.,  R$  •  5.00  ins.    El.  Lim.  65,000.    What  is  the  elastic  resbtance 
of  ths  section  assembled  to  offer  the  maximum  resistance?  Ans.  55185. 

J.  \^liat  are  the  resultant  stresses  at  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the 
tube  and  jacket  of  the  section  referred  to  in  Problem  2  both  in  action  and 
•tint? 

154.  Shrinkage. — Having  detennined  the  pressure  Pu  which 
b  to  exist  between  the  outer  siuiace  of  the  tube  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  jacket,  system  at  rest,  this  pressure  is  to  be  pro- 
duced as  previously  described  by  making  the  inner  radius  of 
the  jacket  smaller  than  the  outer  radius  of  the  tube  and  expand- 
log  the  former  by  heating  until  it  can  be  assembled  over  the 
Utter.  When  the  jacket  cools  after  assemblage,  the  required 
pressure  is  set  up  between  the  contact  surfaces. 

The  difference  between  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  tube  and 
the  mterior  diameter  of  the  jacket  before  heating  is  known  as 
the  absaluU  shrinkage. 

The  shrinkage  per  inch  of  diameter,  that  is,  the  absolute 
shrinkage  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the  contact  surface,  is 
known  as  the  rdalive  shrinkage. 

The  shrinkages  are  so  small  that  it  is  tumecessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  lengths  of  the  radii  as 
effected  by  them.  In  Fig.  78,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  surfaces  a  and  b  is 
blf  the  absolute  shrinkage.  The  dis- 
tance ab  divided  by  Ri  is  the  relative 
shrinkage. 

The  shrinkage  diminishes  the  exterior 
ndius  of  the  inner  cylinder  and  increases 
the  interior  radius  of  the  outer  cylinder  "fic"^ 

so  that  the  radius  Ri  of  the  contact 
surface  is  of  a,  length  intermediate  between  the  lengths  of  the 
original  radiL 

The  relative  shrinkage  is 

ab    ac+ci  ,    . 
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The  relative  compression  of  the  tube  -^  is  the  total  cxnn- 

pression  per  unit  of  radius,  produced  by  the  pressure  Pu  acting 
on  its  exterior.  As  the  radius  is  proportional  to  the  circumference, 
the  total  diminution  of  the  radius  per  imit  of  lengthy  or  the  rd- 
ative  compression,  will  be  the  same  as  the  diminution  of  the 
circumference,  or  the  tangential  strain. 

Its  value  may  be  determined  from  Eq.  (lo)  by  making  Po"*o, 
Pi«Pi„  and  r^Riy  whence, 

Ti'        iE{Ri^^Ror'' ^^^ 

The  negative  sign  indicates  compression.  The  corre^x>ndmg 
strain  for  the  inner  circumference  of  the  jacket  is  obtained  m 
a  similar  manner  from  the  same  equation  by  taking  Po^Pi»f 
Pi=o,  Ro'^Ru  Ri^R2  and  r-Ui  whence 

Ti^'^3E{R2^-R,^r' ^"' 

The  positive  sign  indicates  expansion.         i 

Substituting  these  values  in  Eq.  '^^,  both  being  omsidered 
positive,  since  it  is  the  sum  of  the  compression  of  the  tube  and 
the  expansion  of  the  jacket  that  is  desired,  we  obtain, 

7R,HR2^-^Ro^)      p  .. 

^    E{Ri^''Ro^){R2^-Ri^)    " ^^' 

The  absolute  shrinkage  is 

This  is  the  amount  by  which  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  tube 
should  exceed  the  interior  diameter  of  the  jacket  before  the  latter 
b  heated  for  assemblage. 
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155.  Con^rMtioii  of  the  Bore  and  Bipansioii  of  the  Outer 
SuifKe  of  the  Jacket  Due  to  Shrinkage.— The  relative  tangen|ial 
compression  of  the  bore  due  to  pressure  Pu  is  found  from  Eq. 
(10)  by  making  Po"0,  Pi  ^Pu,  and  r^Ro,  whence 

f .        ^R\^Pu  f  f\ 

and  for  the  total  decrease  in  diameter  of  the  bore 


or,  dnninating  Pu  by  means  of  Eq.  (55) 


^         R,{R^-R^) ^S8) 

The  rdative  expansion  of  the  outer  circumference  of  the  jacket 
is  obtained  from  Eq.  (10)  by  making  Pq^Pu,  Pi^o,  Ro^Ri, 
Ri  ^Rtf  and  r^R^^  whence 

^    EKR^'-Ri^y ^^'^ 

and  for  the  total  increase  in  outside  diameter, 

^^^^^^^i^R^l^lt) (^) 

or,  Hhntnaring  Pu  as  before, 

J  _R7(Ri^—R(?)o  f^x. 

The  quantities  do  and  da  are  useful  as  indices  of  the  proper 
assemblage  of  the  gim.  The  various  diameters  are  measured 
very  carefully  both  before  and  after  assemblage  and  the  com* 
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parison  of  the  values  of  do  and  J2  as  measured  with  the  oorre- 
spending  computed  values  serves  as  an  excellent  check  on  the 
work. 

In  the  section  of  the  4.7-in.  gun  considered  above  we  get, 
by  computing  for  Pi«b79io  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 

Si  =0.009342  in.; 

do  «  0.003938  in.; 

ifa*" 0.004468  in.; 
and  for 

Pi, =7188  lbs.  per  sq.  in; 

Si =0.008491  in.; 

do =0.003579  in.; 

^2=  0.004061  in. 

156.  Prescribed  Shrinkage. — ^Eq.  (55)  expresses  the  relatioD 
between  the  shrinkage  and  the  pressure  it  produces.  When  for 
any  reason  the  compoimd  cylinder  is  not  assembled  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  offer  the  maximum  elastic  resistance,  as,  for  instance, 
when  a  certain  shrinkage  less  than  the  maximum  permissible 
shrinkage  is  prescribed,  the  pressure  produced  by  the  prescribed 
shrinkage  may  be  found  by  solving  Eq.  (55)  for  Pu. 

Substituting  this  value  in  Eq.  (40),  we  get  an  equation  involving 
Po  and  Pi  which,  if  combined  with  Eq.  (29)  and  Pi  eliminated 
will  give  Po$,  the  maximum  safe  interior  pressure  for  tangential 
tension.  By  combining  it  with  Eq.  (34)  we  get  Po^,  the  maximum 
safe  interior  pressiure  for  radial  compression. 

The  section  of  the  4.7-in.  gun  previously  considered  has  a 
prescribed  shrinkage  of  0.008  in.  Using  the  equations  indicated 
we  have, 

From  Eq.  (55),  Pu-  6,773  *bs.  per  sq.  in. 

From  Eqs.  (34)  or  (44)  and  (40),  Po^- 39,3 18  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
From  Eqs.  (29)  or  (42)  and  (40),  Po#«42,i78  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
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A  compaiison  of  these  values  with  those  obtained  In  Art.  152 
shows  that  the  gun  as  built  is  828  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  weaker  radiaUy 
and  778  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  weaker  tangentially  than  it  would  have 
been  if  the  shrinkage  had  been  adjusted  to  give  the  maximum 
strength  in  these  respective  directions. 

PROBLEMS 

I*  AflBoming  the  section  of  the  3.38  field  gun  given  in  Problem  2,  Art.  153, 
^rtcfnuiie  the  absolute  shrinkage. 

a.  Detcnnine  the  compression  of  the  bore  and  the  expansion  of  the  outer 
uaUce  of  the  jacket  caused  by  shrinkage,  in  the  section  referred  to  in  Problem  x. 

J.  If  the  gun  referred  to  in  Problem  i  were  assembled  with  a  shrinkage 
qI  0.005  in.,  what  would  be  its  elastic  resistance? 

4.  Aaembled  as  in  Problem  3,  what  are  the  resultant  stresses  at  the  inner 
And  outer  surfaces  of  the  tube  and  jacket  in  action  and  at  rest? 

5.  Aaembled  as  in  Problem  3,  what  is  the  relative  compression  of  the 
boft  and  what  is  the  relative  expansion  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  jacket? 

Cw9C$  of  Elastic  Resistance.— In  the  same  way  as  above  the 
elastic  resistances  are  found  at  various  sections  of  the  gun,  and 
curves  of  elastic  resistance  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  76,  are  con- 
structed. By  comparing  the  ordinates  of  these  curves  in  the 
figure  with  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  of  powder  pressures  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  gun  has  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  i^  over  the 
part  of  its  length  that  is  subjected  to  the  maximum  presstu^. 

157.  Corves  of  Tangential  Resultant  Stress  in  Section.— The 
curves  of  tangential  resultant  stress  in  the  section  of  the  4.7-in. 
gen  considered  above,  are  shown  in  Fig.  79.  The  curves  5i  and 
Si  show  the  stresses  at  rest  produced  in  the  tube  and  jacket, 
respectively,  and  are  obtained  from  Eq.  (10)  by  taking  Po^o, 
^i"Pit-7i88  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  Si,  and  Pb"Pi«,  i^i-o,  Ro'^Ru 
MadRi^P^  ioT  S2f  whence, 

5.-  -76i4-^°^- 


5«-3384-f 


»43.635 
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The  curve  P  represents  the  resultant  stress  produced  by  the 
powder  gas  presswe  in  firing.  It  is  obtained  from  Eq.  (lo)  by 
taking  Po«42,9s6  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  P\  =o,  i?i  =/?2,  whence, 


F^G.  79. 

The  resultants  of  the  P  curve  and  the  S\  and  52  curves  rep- 
resent the  actual  resultant  tangential  stresses  in  the  gun  when 
fired.  These  curves  are  n^irked  "  In  action  "  in  the  figure.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  maximum  resultant  stress  in  the  tube 
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and  in  the  jacket  is,  as  it  should  be,  exactly  the  elastic  limit  of 
the  metal. 

158.  Guns  Composed  of  Three  or  More  Cylinders. — By  a 
simple  extension  of  the  above  principles,  we  may  compute  a  gun 
of  any  number  of  cylinders.  In  practice  gims  are  never  built 
of  more  than  four  cylinders.  We  will  outline  the  method  of 
procedure  illustrated  by  means  of  the  section  through  the  powder 
chamber  of  the  12-in.  gun,  model  of  1888.  This  consists  of  four 
c)iinders  whose  respective  inside  and  outside  radii,  etc.,  are  as 
follows: 


Jb«7.i  ins: 
J{i»ii.oins.: 
/{a"  16.8  ins.: 
/ts"  19.65  ins.: 
1U-23.I  ins. 


6b»  Ao»4i^o  lbs.  per  sq.  in.; 
^1  -  PI  -43,680  lbs.  per  sq.  in.; 
92BP2-50400  lbs.  per  sq.  in.; 
03  "-P3 -45^920  lbs.  per  sq.  in.; 


Since  the  outside  pressure  on  any  cylinder  is  the  same  as  the 
inside  pressure  on  the  next  outer  cylinder,  and  these  pressures 
camiot  be  negative,  it  is  convenient  to  assign  the  axis  of  coor- 
dinates as  follows:  Distances  to  the  right  of  the  origin  on  the 
horizontal  axis  represent  values  of  the  interior  pressure  on  the 
lube.  Po\  distances  on  the  vertical  axis  above  the  origin  repre- 
sent pressures.  Pi,  between  the  tube  and  the  jacket;  distances 
to  the  left  of  the  origin  on  the  horizontal  axis  represent  pressures, 
Pi.  between  the  jacket  and  first  layer  of  hoops;  distances  on  the 
tTTtical  axis  below  the  origin  represent  pressures,  P3,  between 
the  first  and  second  layers  of  hoops. 

The  first  step  is  to  plot  diagrams  similar  to  Fig.  74,  for  each 
c}iiDder,  except  the  outside  layer  of  hoops,  considered  without 
reference  to  the  others.  The  equations  pertaining  to  the  tube 
^^  ^^9).  (30),  and  (34).    The  same  equations  apply  to  the  other 
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cylinders  if  proper  changes  be  made  in  the  subscripts.  For  instance, 
for  the  jacket  we  change  the  subscript  o  to  i  and  i  to  2  throughout. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  compute  the  diagram  for  the  outside  layer 
of  hoops,  since  we  merely  need  to  know  the  limiting  value  of  the 
safe  interior  pressure,  P3,  with  reference  to  that  cylinder. 

We  get  the  following  numerical  equations  for  the  given  gun: 
Tube: 

From  (29),  Po  =  i.24i4J^i+iS>oo6, 


Jacket: 


From  (30),  Po  =  1.2414^^1- 1 S>oo6, 
From  (34),  Po =0.6316^1 +22,903, 
From  (29),  Pi  =  i.23S2P2+iS4i2, 
From  (30),  Pi«i.23S2P2-iS,4i2, 
From  (34),  Pi  =o.6364P2+ 23,822. 
First  Layer  of  Hoops: 

From(29),  P2  =  i.o98sP3+  7i448, 
From  (30) ,  P2  =  1 .0985P3  -  7,448, 
From  (34),  P2=o.788oP8+ 16,027. 


(62) 
(63) 
(64) 

(6S) 
(66) 

(67) 

(68) 

(69) 
(70) 


Outside  Layer  of  Hoops. — From  (10)  or  (27),  substituting  the 
subscript  3  for  o  and  4  for  i,  taking  P4-0,  r^its  and  5|b93. 
we  get  as  the  limiting  value  of  the  safe  interior  pressure  on  this 
cylinder 

Pa* =6990  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

The  diagrams  for  the  various  cylinders  are  plotted  in  Fig.  80. 
Each  line  is  numbered  to  correspond  with  its  equation. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  the  diagram  for  the  tube  falls  in  the 
first  quadrant  and  the  successive  cylinders  fall  in  successive  quad- 
rants in  a  counter-clockwise  direction. 
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ISO.  ^0  Gun  in  Action. — ^The  mazimum  permissible  interior 
pressure  on  the  outer  layer  of  hoops  is  6990  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  as  deter- 
mined above.  This  is  therefore  the  greatest  exterior  pressure 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  first  layer  of  hoops  and  is  plotted  at 
Pa#.    The  corresponding  value  of  the  maximum  interior  pressure 


on  this  byer  is  Pu  as  shown.  This  is  also  the  maximum  exterior 
pressure  on  the  jacket,  the  corres}x>ndlng  interior  pressure  being 
P\^  This  b  likewise  the  maximum  exterior  pressure  on  the  tube 
and  we  finally  get  Po^  the  maximum  interior  pressure  on  the 
tube  in  action.  This  pressure  will  result  in  ever>'  c>'Undcr  being 
stressed  just  to  its  ebstic  limit.  If  we  permit  the  tube  to  go 
be>'ond  its  radial  ebstic  limit  in  compression  to  its  tangential 
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elastic  limit  in  tension,  we  will  get  as  the  maximnTn  interior 
pressure  Poe. 

The  Gun  at  Rest. — It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  whether 
or  not  any  part  of  the  system  will  be  stressed  beyond  the  elastic 
limit  at  rest.  The  most  important  part  to  be  investigated  is  the 
tube. 

The  change  in  Pi  due  to  a  given  change  in  Po  may  be  obtained 
from  £q.  (39)  by  changing  the  subscript  2  to  4,  since  the  whole 
gun  is  now  acting  as  a  single  cylinder,  whence, 

p    _R^(R4^-'Ri^)p  f. 

«o.35S7Po. 

The  graph  of  this  is  plotted  in  the  figure  as  the  line  Oc.  The 
value  of  Pi  at  rest  may  be  obtained  by  drawing  lines  parallel 
to  Ocy  through  the  points  (Pop)  and  (Po#).  The  former  intersects 
the  Pi  axis  at  a  and  the  latter  at  b.  Since  a  is  outside  the  safe 
area  for  the  tube,  it  is  seen  that  this  cylinder  will  be  overcompressed 
at  rest,  if  the  gun  is  built  under  the  limitations  that  all  parts 
are  to  go  to  their  respective  elastic  limits,  but  the  tube  is  not  to 
go  beyond  its  radial  elastic  limit  in  compression  in  action. 

The  other  cylinders  will  generally  be  safe  at  rest  if  they  are 
safe  in  action.  Their  investigation,  however,  offers  no  difficulty 
and  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  tube,  except  that 
their  interior  pressures  do  not  entirely  vanish  at  rest 

Having  decided  on  the  pressures  at  the  various  surfaces  in 
action,  the  corresponding  pressures  at  rest  are  determined.  The 
necessary  shrinkages  to  produce  these  pressures  are  then  deter- 
mined as  in  the  case  of  the  two-cylinder  gun. 

It  is  important*  to  note  that  we  are  not  dependent  on  the 
values  scaled  from  the  drawing  for  determining  the  various  pres- 
sures. For  instance,  Pz$  has  been  determined  by  computation, 
P2#  is  obtained  by  substituting  this  value  of  P3  in  (68)  and  s<dving 
for  P2.    This  value  of  P2  substituted  in  (65)  gives  Pi#,  which 
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io  Eqs.  (62)  and  (64)  respectively,  gives  Po$  and  Po^.  Similarly, 
all  other  numerical  data  may  be  computed  from  the  equations. 
The  graphical  construction  simply  serves  as  a  very  valuable  aid 
m  pit>*enting  error  by  giving  the  computor  a  concrete  idea  of 
the  problem. 

160.  Gun  of  Maximum  Tangential  Strength. — We  see  from 
the  preceding  that  a  built-up  gun  may  be  so  constructed  that  at 
rest  the  metal  at  the  interior  of  the  bore  is  compressed  tangentially 
to  its  elastic  limit  po. 

If  an  interior  pressure  Po  is  applied  to  a  gim  so  constructed, 
the  resultant  tangential  stress  at  the  interior  of  the  bore  caused 
by  it  is  obtained  from  Eq.  (10)  by  placing  Pi=o,  r=iZo,  and 
Ri^Rmj  ance  we  assume  that  the  gun  may  be  composed  of  any 
number  of  cylinders. 

We  then  have 

If  we  now  add  this  tangential  stress  to  the  tangential  stress 
fxkting  at  rest  or  —fo,  the  sum  may  reach  but  not  exceed  6b. 
Hut  is,  we  have  for  the  gun  of  maximum  tangential  strength, 

22^^-hR^p  ^  .    . 

or,  lolviag  for  Po, 

''-Ji^'-+»> ("' 

This  equation  shows  the  tangential  strength  of  a  gun  built 
up  so  as  to  make  that  strength  a  maximum  is  dependent  only 
upcn  the  relative  values  of  the  interior  and  exterior  radii  and 
upon  the  sums  of  the  elastic  limits  in  extension  and  compression 
of  the  metal  of  the  tube.  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  gun 
i^  so  constructed  that  none  of  the  outer  layers  exceeds  the  elastic 
^t,  whether  in  action  or  at  rest. 

It  may  be  shown  that  when  the  elastic  limits  of  the  tube  and 
outer  hoops  are  nearly  equal  a  built-up  gun  of  maximum  strength 
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cannot  be  constructed  with  less  than  foiir  layers  mduding  the 
tube,  for  while,  for  instance,  two  layers  CQuld  be  assembled  so 
as  to  compress  the  metal  of  the  bore  to  its  elastic  limit  tangentially 
at  rest,  a  powder  pressure  sufficient  to  extend  the  metal  of  the 
bore  to  its  elastic  limit  in  action  would  then  extend  the  interior 
of  the  jacket  tangentially  beyond  its  elastic  limit.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  curves  of  stress  for  a  two-cylinder  gun  shown 
in  Fig.  79  will  show  this  to  be  the  case. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  A  section  of  the  i6-m.  gun  has  the  following  dimensions:  R%»ii  ins^ 
Ai  «3i  ins.  What  is  the  maximum  elastic  strength  the  gun  can  be  made  to 
have  if  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  of  the  tube  is  50,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  both 
in  compression  and  in  extension? 

2.  What  would  be  the  elastic  strength  of  the  gun  in  Problem  x  if  it  were 
made  of  a  single  forging? 

3.  The  gun  referred  to  in  Problem  i  is  actually  buOt  of  wire.  It  could 
be  given  the  same  elastic  strength  if  built  up  of  four  cylinders.  What  would 
be  its  elastic  strength  if  built  up  of  two  cylinders,  the  intermediate  radius  being 
18.5  ins.? 

161.  Elastic  Strength  of  Wire-wrapped  Guns.  General  Con- 
struction.— Wire-wrapped  guns  consist  of  (a)  an  inner  steel  tube 
which  forms  the  support  on  which  the  wire  is  wrapped  and  in 
which  the  rifling  grooves  are  cut;  (b)  the  layers  of  wire  wr^iped 
upon  the  tube  to  increase  its  resistance  by  the  application  of  an 
exterior  pressure  as  well  as  to  add  to  the  strength  of  the  struc- 
ture by  their  own  resistance  to  extension  under  fire;  and  (c)  one 
or  more  layers  consisting  of  a  steel  jacket  and  hoops  placed  over 
the  wire  with  or  without  shrinkage.  The  jacket  is  generally 
relied  upon  to  furnish  the  longitudinal  strength  of  the  gun,  since 
this  feature  is  lacking  in  the  wire  envelope.  The  breech  block 
is  therefore  ordinarily  screwed  into  the  jacket,  or  into  a  breech 
bushing  screwed  into  the  jacket,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
resist  the  longitudinal  stress  due  to  the  pressure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bore,  the  consequent  rearward  acceleration  of  the  gun  in 
recoil,  and  the  resistance  to  recoil  of  the  recoil  brake  appUtxi 
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to  the  giin  through  the  trunnions  or  through  a  lug  forming  part 
of  the  jacket. 

The  maximum  strength  of  a  wire-wrapped  gim,  like  that  of 
a  built-up  gun,  is  given  by  Eq.  (74).  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  wire-wrapped  gun  cannot  be  made  stronger  than  the  built-up 
gun  of  four  cylinders  of  the  same  dimensions,  providing  the  tubes 
of  both  have  the  same  elastic  limits.  Neither  can  the  wire-wrapped 
gim  be  made  lighter  for  the  same  strength. 

The  principal  advantage  of  wire-wound  guns  over  guns  of 
the  built-up  type  is  economy  of  manufacture  and  greater  facil- 
ities for  the  inspection  of  the  material  in  the  layers  over  the  tube, 
it  being  evident  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  material  in 
the  wire  is  exposed  to  view  as  compared  with  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  material  in  a  large  forging.  The  wire-wrapping 
itself  has  a  large  reserve  of  strength  due  to  the  high  elastic  limit 
that  may  be  given  to  it. 

There  are  two  principal  methods  of  wrapping  wire  on  a  gun 
tube;  one  is  to  wrap  the  wire  at  constant  tension  and  the  other 
is  to  wrap  it  at  such  varying  tension  that,  when  the  gun  is  fired 
with  the  prescribed  pressure,  all  the  layers  of  wire  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  tangential  stress.  The  latter  method  is  theo- 
retically the  better,  but  owing  to  the  greater  convenience  of 
wrapping  the  wire  at  constant  tension  and  to  its  greater  elastic 
strength,  which  permits  the  tube  to  be  compressed  to  its  elastic 
limit  by  wrapping  wire  thereon  at  constant  tension  without  caus- 
ing the  stress  in  the  wire  to  approach  too  close  to  its  elastic  limit 
when  the  gim  is  fired,  the  former  method  is  generally  used. 

All  seacoast  guns  6  ins.  and  above  in  caliber  now  being  con- 
structed for  the  Army  are  wire-wrapped  guns.  This  construction 
has  also  been  tried  in  smaller  guns  ordinarily  constructed  of  two 
cylinders.  In  the  latter  case  an  actual  increase  in  elastic  strength 
can  be  obtained  for  the  same  weight. 

The  details  of  wire  guns,  and  the  theory  of  wire  gun  con- 
struction, are  discussed  in  Ruggles'  "  Stresses  in  Wire-wrapped 
Guns  and  in  Gun  Carriages." 
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Construction  of  Guns 


163.  General  Features.— All  army  guns  except  small  howitzers 
or  mortars  are  of  the  built-up  or  wire-wrapped  type.  Buflt-up 
guns  of  less  than  5  ins.  caliber,  or  howitzers  up  to  8  Ins.  caliber, 
consist  of  a  tube  and  a  jacket,  the  latter  surroimding  the  breech 
end  of  the  gun  and  extending  forward  of  the  center  of  gravity. 
Built-up  gims  of  larger  caliber  have  one  or  two  layers  of  hoops 
at  the  breech  end  in  addition  to  the  jacket,  one  layer  of  hoops 
extending  to  the  muzzle. 

The  bore  of  the  tube  forms  the  powder  chamber,  the  seat  of 
the  projectile,  and  the  rifled  bore.  The  jacket  extends  to  the 
rear  of  the  tube  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  the  seat  of  the 
breech  block  to  be  formed  in  the  bore  of  the  jacket.  Through 
the  bearing  of  the  breech  block  in  the  jacket  the  longitudinal 
stress  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  powder  gases  is  transmitted  to 
the  jacket  and  the  metal  of  the  tube  b  thus  relieved  from  this  stress. 

Fig.  81  shows  the  construction  of  a  small  single-piece  mortar 
and  of  some  of  the  latest  built-up  guns  in  our  service. 

The  forward  end  of  the  jacket  of  the  field  guns  is  threaded 
with  a  broad  screw  thread.  The  rear  end  of  locking  hoop  is 
provided  with  a  similar  female  thread,  and  the  locking  hoop  is 
both  screwed  and  shnmk  on  the  jacket.  The  hoop  is  also  shrunk 
to  the  tube,  and  by  means  of  a  bearing  against  a  shoulder  on  the 
tube  just  forward  of  the  jacket  it  holds  the  tube  and  jacket  firmly 
together. 

The  number  of  hoops  m  the  12-in.  gun  of  newer  model  h  very 
much  less  that  in  that  of  older  model.  This  reduction  has  been 
made  possible  by  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  large  pieces  of 
forged  steel,  and  increases  the  longitudinal  strength  and  stiffness 
of  the  gun. 

In  all  built-up  guns  there  is  some  method  of  locking  the  tube 
to  the  jacket  so  as  to  prevent  relative  movement  of  these  parts 
under  the  powder  pressure.  The  hoops  are  also  locked  together. 
The  figure  shows  the  various  ways  in  which  this  is  done. 
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The  D  lioop  shown  in  Fig.  8i  locks  together  the  jacket  and 
the  Ci  hoop;  and  these,  bearing  against  shoulders  on  the  tube, 
in  rear  and  in  front,  hold  the  tube  firmly  in  place.  The  q>ace 
behind  the  D  hoop,  left  to  accommodate  the  increase  of  length 
of  the  hoop  when  heated  for  shrinking,  is  filled  with  a  steel  filling 
ring  as  noted  in  the  1888  model.    The  joint  between  the  C\  and 

C2  hoops  is  coned,  as  shown  exaggerated 
in  Fig.  83.    Four  securing  pins  passing 
through  the  C2  hoop  near  the  muzzk 
Pio.  8a.  assist  in  preventing  forward  movement 

of  the  hoops  under  the  vibration  set 
up  in  the  gun  by  the  shock  of  discharge. 

As  the  metal  at  the  muzzle  receives  support  from  one  side 
only,  the  gun  is  thickened  there  to  make  the  section  of  equal 
strength  with  those  near  it. 

Wire  Guns. — ^Fig.  83  shows  three  of  the  wire  guns  used  in 
our  service.  The  jacket  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  wire. 
It  carries  the  trunnions  or  recoil  band  and  is  furnished  with  a 
bushing  at  the  rear  in  which  the  breech  recess  is  formed.  The 
longitudinal  stress  on  firing  is  thus  mostly  taken  by  the  jacket 
To  give  longitudinal  stiffness  and  to  protect  the  wire,  the  part 
of  the  gun  in  front  of  the  jacket  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  thin 


The  6-in.  gun  shown  is  wire-woimd  over  only  about  two-thirds 
of  its  length.  The  jacket  is  locked  by  a  shoulder  to  the  hoop 
in  front,  which  in  turn  is  similarly  locked  to  the  tube.  The  rear 
end  of  the  jacket  is  locked  to  the  tube  by  the  breech  bushing. 

The  i2-in.  mortar  and  14-in.  gim  shown  are  wire-wound  through- 
out their  lengths.  Forward  motion  of  the  tube  b  prevented  in 
these  by  a  series  of  stepped  steel  rings  embedded  in  the  wire  and 
abutting  against  a  shoulder  on  the  tube  in  rear  and  one  on  the 
jacket  or  hoop  in  front.  Rearward  movement  of  the  tube  is 
prevented  by  the  breech  bushing. 

The  first  wire  gun  of  this  type  was  designed  by  General  William 
Crozier,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.  S.  A. 
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163.  Operations  in  Manufacture. — Machines. — The  following 
operations  pertain  to  built-up  guns  and  also  to  wire  guns  in  so 
far  as  the  finishing  of  the  tube,  jacket,  and  hoops,  and  thdr  as- 
sembling is  concerned. 

The  steel  forgings  from  which  the  parts  of  the  guns  are  made 
are  manufactured  by  private  concerns  and  are  delivered  rough 
bored  and  turned  to  within  about  3/10  of  an  inch  of  finished 
dimensions. 

As  the  parts  of  the  gun  are  of  a  general  cylindrical  form  the 
principal  operations  in  preparing  them  for  assembling  are  the 
operations  of  boring  and  turning. 

For  this  purpose  the  gun  lathe  and  the  boring  and  tuniing 
mill  are  used. 

Gun  Lathe. — ^The  general  features  of  the  lathe,  by  means  of 
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which  the  larger  forgings  are  bored  and  turned,  aie  shown  in  Fig.  84. 
The  principal  parts  are:  the  bed,  £,  made  very  strong  and  much 
larger  than  for  the  ordinary  lathe;  the  head  stock  and  cone  pulley 
C;  the  face  plate  F,  to  which  the  work  T  is  clamped;  the  slide 
rest  S,  carrying  a  cutting  tool;  the  back  rests  R^  forming  inter- 
mediate supports  for  the  tube  T;  the  boring  bed  0,  supported 
on  the  bed  proper,  £,  and  carrying  the  boring  bar  P  with  its  tool 
Q;  the  feed  screw  F,  which  lies  inside  the  boring  bar  P;  and  the 
gears  W,  by  which  the  feed  screw  is  driven. 

Motion  is  communicated  to  all  the  parts  by  the  bdt  X^  acting 
on  the  cone  pulley.  This  causes  the  face  plate  and  tube  to  rotate 
and  also  communicates  motion  to  the  long  shaft,  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  upon  the  end  of  which  is  the  lower  gear  wheel  W\ 
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The  motion  is  transmitted  through  W  to  W,  and  thence  to  the 
feed  screw  V.  By  changing  the  gears  any  ratio  between  the 
velocity  of  rotation  of  the  tube  and  that  of  translation  of  the  tool 
Q  can  be  obtained.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  only  one  source 
of  motion,  since  if  the  feed  screw  or  slide  rest  were  driven  inde- 
pendently of  the  cone  pulley  which  drives  the  work,  a  change  in 
the  speed  of  one  would  not  cause  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
speed  of  the  others,  and  damage  to  the  tools,  the  work,  or  the 
machine  might  result. 

The  slide  rest  S  is  driven  by  a  second  feed  screw  not  shown. 

The  back  rests  R  can  be  adjusted  to  any  diameter  of  forging. 

The  lathe  is  supplied  with  an  oil  pump,  by  means  of  which  a 
stream  of  oil  is  forced  into  the  bore  while  the  work  is  in  progress. 
The  chips  or  cuttings  come  out  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  tube 
from  that  at  which  the  tool  enters. 

Boring  and  Turning  MiU. — The  smaller  hoops  are  usually 
machined  on  a  vertical  boring  and  turning  mill,  shown  in  Fig.  85. 
The  work  is  bolted  to  the  slotted  table  /.  The  cutting  tools  are 
carried  in  the  tool  holders  0  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  boring  bars  a. 
In  the  illustration  one  of  the  boring  bars  is  shown  in  a  vertical 
position  and  the  other  inclined.  The  table  rotates,  carrying  the 
work  with  it.  By  means  of  the  feed  mechanism  the  cutting  tools 
are  fed  either  vertically  or  horizontally  or  at  an  angle  as  desired. 

On  account  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  boring  than  of  turning 
to  prescribed  dimensions,  the  bored  shrinkage  surface  is  always 
finished  first.  Allowance  may  then  be  made  in  turning  the  male 
surface  for  any  slight  error  in  the  diameter  of  the  bored  surface. 
The  desired  shrinkage  is  thus  obtained. 

164.  Boring  Tools. — ^In  making  long  bores  of  comparatively 
small  diameter,  as  in  the  tubes  of  guns,  special  tools  are  necessary 
in  order  to  insure  straightness  of  the  bore. 

The  tube  is  carefully  mounted  in  the  lathe  and  so  centered  that 
any  bending  or  warping  that  may  exist  in  the  long  forging  will  be 
wholly  removed  in  the  operations  of  boring  and  turning.  The 
bore  is  started  true  with  a  small  lathe  tool  and  continued  for  a 
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length  of  about  three  calibers.    The  tool  shown  m  Fig.  86  is  then 
used  to  continue  the  bore.    This  tool,  called  a  reamer,  has  a  semi- 


Fic.  85.— Vertical  Boring  and  Turning  Mill,  37-inch. 

cj'lindrical  cast-iron  body,  or  bit,  A,  carr>'ing  the  steel  cutting 
tool  B.    It  is  supported  m  the  boring  bar  C,  which  is  pushed 
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forward  by  the  feed  screw  of  the  lathe.  The  semi-cylindrical  bit 
exactly  fits  in  the  bore  ahready  started.  As  the  tube  rotates,  the 
pressure  against  the  cutting  edge  B  forces  the  bit  against  the 
bottom  of  the  bore.  This  together  with  the  length  of  the  bit 
prevents  deviation  of  the  cutting  edge  as  the  tool  advances  down 
the  bore,  and  makes  the  bore  a  true  cylinder. 

In  order  to  make  the  surface  of  the  bore  smooth  and  uniform 
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Fig.  86. 

the  Ggjit  finishing  cuts  are  made  with  a  packed  bit  or  wood  reamer, 
shown  in  Fig.  87. 

The  cast-iron  bit  A  carries  two  cutters,  &,  at  opposite  extrem- 
ities of  a  diameter.  Two  pieces  D  of  hard-wood  packing  are 
bolted  to  the  bit  and  serve  to  guide  the  cutters  accurately.  The 
tool  fits  tightly  in  the  bore.  The  light  cut  taken  and  the  pressure 
ol  the  oiled  wood  packing  leaves  the  surfaces  of  the  bore  very 
smooth  and  imiform  and  highly  polished. 
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Fig.  87. 

i6S  Aisembliflg.— The  interior  diameter  of  the  jacket,  when 
bond  to  finished  dimensions,  is  less  than  the  exterior  diameter 
of  the  tube  by  the  amount  of  the  shrinkage  prescribed.  In  order 
to  attembk  the  jacket  en  the  tube  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
cipud  the  jacket  sufficiently  to  permit  its  being  slipped  over 
the  tube  into  its  place.  The  expansion  is  accomplished  by  heat. 
The  jacket  is  pbced  in  a  vertical  furnace  heated  by  oil  or  other 
fod  to  a  temperature  varying  from  600^  to  750^  Fahrenheit, 
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depending  upon  the  thickness  of  the  forging  and  the  anxiont  of 
expansion  required.  Great  care  is  exercised  that  the  heating 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  length  of  the  forging.  The 
requisite  expansion,  which  in  general  is  about  0.004  of  an  inch 
per  inch  of  diameter,  is  determined  by  a  gauge  set  to  the  exact 
diameter  to  which  the  bore  should  expand.  The  gauge,  held  at  the 
end  of  a  long  rod,  is  tried  in  the  bore  of  the  forging  in  the  furnace. 
When  it  enters  the  bore  properly  the  requisite  expansion  hns 
been  attained.  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  overheating,  which  might 
injuriously  affect  the  qualities  of  the  metal. 

When  the  desired  expansion  has  been  attained  the  jacket  is 
hoisted  vertically  from  the  furnace.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  figures  that  the  shoulders  on  the  tubes  of  the  is-in.  guns 
are  so  arranged  that  the  jacket  must  be  slipped  over  the  breech 
end  of  the  tube,  while  the  arrangement  of  the 
shoulders  on  the  wire-wrapped  tubes  of  the 
6-in.  guns  require  that  the  tube  be  inserted 
into  the  breech  end  of  the  jacket. 

The  method  of  assembling  is  called  breeck 
insertion  or  muzzle  insertion  according  as  the 
breech  or  muzzle  end  of  the  jacket  first  endrdes 
the  tube.  For  breech  insertion,  as  in  wire- 
wrapped  guns,  the  jacket  after  being  lifted  from 
the  furnace  is  placed  upright  on  a  strong  iron 
shelf  supported  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep  pit,  Fig. 
88.  The  tube  is  then  carefully  lowered  into  its 
seat  in  the  jacket.  For  muzzle  insertion,  as  in 
the  i2-in.  guns,  the  tube  is  supported  upright 
in  the  pit,  the  breech  end  up,  and  the  jacket 
is  lowered  over  the  tube. 

Cooling  of  the  heated  jacket  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  sprays  of  water  directed  against  the  forging  from  an 
encircling  pipe  as  shown  at  Z>  in  Fig.  89.  The  cooling  is  begun 
at  the  section  of  the  jacket  which  it  is  desired  should  take  hoki 
of  the  tube  first,  as  at  the  shoulder  C,  Fig.  89.    As  the  cooling  of 
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the  remainder  of  the  jacket  progresses  the  metal  is  drawn  toward 
the  section  first  cooled,  and  thus  a  tight  joint  at  the  shoulder  is 
insured.  After  the  jacket  has  gripped  at  the  shoulder  the  cooling 
pipe  is  moved  very  gradually  upward  toward  the  breech,  care 
being  exercised  that  the  jacket  shall  grip  at  successive  sections 
in  order  that  longitudinal  stresses  may  not  be 
developed  in  the  metal. 

If  two  sections  some  distance  apart  grip  the 
tube  before  the  intermediate  sections  are  cooled,  the 
metal  between  the  two  sections  that  first  gripped 
the  tube  will  be  prevented  from  contracting  during 
cooling  and  the  result  will  be  excessive  longitudinal 
tensile  stresses  in  the  metal  between  the  sections 
when  cool. 

The  shrinking  on  of  hoops  is  conducted  in  prac- 
tically the  same  manner  as  the  shrinking  of  the 
jacket.  When  the  hoops  are  small  and  can  be 
handled  quickly  they  are  often  assembled  to  the  gim 
in  a  horizontal  position.  Cooling  of  the  hoop  is 
begun  at  the  end  toward  the  jacket,  or  toward  the 
hoop  already  in  place,  in  order  that  contraction 
shall  take  place  in  that  direction  and  make  a  tight  joint  between 
the  parts. 

When  the  assembling  of  all  the  parts  is  completed  the  tube  is 
finish  smooth-bored  and  the  exterior  of  the  gxm  is  turned  to  pre- 
scribed dimensions. 

i66.  Rifling  the  Bore.— The  rifling  of  the  bore  is  effected  in 
the  rifling  machine,  which  is  essentially  similar  to  the  boring 
and  turning  lathe  previously  described.  The  gxm  does  not  rotate 
in  the  rifling  machine,  but  the  cutting  tool  is  given  the  combined 
movement  of  translation  and  rotation  necessary  to  cut  the  spiral 
grooves  in  the  bore.  The  rifling  bar  takes  the  place  of  the  boring 
bar,  P,  Fig.  84.  The  rifling  bar,  tn,  Fig.  90,  carrying  at  its  forward 
end  the  rifling  tool  g  provided  with  cutters  for  the  grooves,  is  moved 
forward  and  backward  by  means  of  the  feed  screw  b.    The  desired 
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motion  of  rotation  is  given  to  the  rifling  bar  by  means  of  the  pinion 
c  and  the  rack  dy  which  engages  on  a  guide  bar  e  bolted  to  a  table 
made  fast  to  the  side  of  the  rifling  bar  bed.  The  bar  e  is  flexible 
and  is  given  the  shape  of  the  developed  curve  of  the  rifling.  As 
the  rack  travels  forward  with  the  rifling  bar  it  is  forced  to  the 
left  by  the  guide  bar,  imparting  the  proper  amount  of  rotation  to 
the  rifling  bar  and  cutting  tools. 

Cutting  tools  are  carried  at  both  ends  of  a  diameter  of  the 
rifling  tool.  At  the  end  of  a  cut  the  cutting  tools  are  automatically 
withdrawn  toward  the  center  of  the  bar  and  the  bar  is  retracted  for 
a  new  cut. 

When  a  number  of  guns  of  the  same  design  are  to  be  manufac- 
tured, a  spiral  groove  is  cut  in  the  rifling  bar  itself.    A  stud  fixed 
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in  the  forward  support  of  the  rifling  bar  works  in  the  groove  and 
gives  to  the  bar  the  proper  movement  of  rotation.  The  guide 
bar  with  rack  and  pinion  is  not  then  used. 

Measurements 

267.  Necessity  of  Accurate  Measurements. — In  order  that  the 
gim  may  be  assembled  with  the  required  shrinkages  the  surfaces  of 
the  various  cylinders  composing  the  gim  must  be  accurately  turned 
and  bored  to  the  prescribed  dimensions.  The  dimensions  of  all 
parts  of  the  gim  must  be  in  accord  with  the  design.  The  toler- 
ances, or  aUowed  variations  from  prescribed  dimensions,  are  in 
general  two  thousandths  of  an  inch  for  the  diameters  of  shrinkage 
surfaces,  and  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  lengths. 

Accurate  measurements  of  the  various  dimensions  of  every 
part  of  a  gun  are  therefore  essential. 
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The  exact  length  of  any  dimension  of  a  forging  is  usually* 
obtained  by  means  of  one  of  two  instruments,  called  measuring 
points  and  calipers.  The  points  of  the  instruments  used  are 
adjusted  untfl  the  distance  between  them  is  the  exact  length  of 
the  dimension  to  be  determined.  The  length  between  the  points 
of  the  instruments  is  then  measured  in  a  vernier  caliper. 
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Vernier  Caliper. — The  vernier  caliper  is  shown  in  Fig.  91. 
The  sted  blade  a  graduated  in  inches  and  decimal  divisions  is  pro- 
vided with  a  fixed  jaw  b  and  movable  jaw  c.  By  means  of  the 
damp  d  and  snudl  motion  screw  e  the  movable  jaw  may  be  brought 
iccwatdy  to  any  distance  from  the  fixed  jaw.    The  distance 
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Fig.  93. 

between  the  jaws  is  read  from  the  scale  and  vernier.  The  least 
reading  of  the  vernier  is  pne-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  ends  of 
the  jaws  b  and  c  are  usually  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  so  that  the 
measurement  between  their  outer  edges  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
greater  than  the  reading  of  the  scale. 

Measuring  Paints.— The  measuring  point  consists  ordinarily  of 
a  rod  of  wood  bto  the  ends  of  which  are  set  metal  points,  Fig.  92. 
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One  of  these  points  at  least  is  capable  of  a  small  movement  out 
and  in.  The  rod  is  of  wood  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the  hand 
may  not  affect  its  length.  One  of  the  metal  points  may  be  pro- 
vided with  a  micrometer  head  from  which  the  movement  of  the 
point  out  and  in  from  a  fixed  length  may  be  read  at  once. 

Measuring  points  are  used  in  determining  interior  diametets 
and  the  distance  between  surfaces  that  face  each  other.  In  meas- 
uring an  interior  diameter  at  any  point  in  a  bore,  as  at  a,  Fig.  93. 
one  end  of  the  measuring  point  is  placed  at  a.  As  the  diameter 
is  the  longest  line  in  the  cross-section,  the  end  b  must  be  moved 
out  until  the  rod  cannot  be  revolved  about  the  end  a  in  the  plane 
of  the  cross-section. 

To  determine,  when  touch  is  made  at  b,  that  the  rod  is  tral^  in 
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Fig.  94. 


the  cross-sectional  plane,  the  rod  must  be  revolved  in  a  directicm 
at  right  angles  to  this  plane,  for  as  seen  in  Fig.  94  the  diameter  b 
the  ^ortest  line  in  the  longitudinal  plane,  and  the  rod  when  set 
to  the  proper  length  must  be  capable  of  revolution  in  that  plane, 
touching  only  at  the  point  b.  In  other  words  the  measuring 
point  has  the  length  of  the  diameter  when  the  measuring  point 
is  incapable  of  revolution  in  the  cross-sectional  plane  and  at  the 
same  time  capable  of  revolution  in  the  longitudinal  plane. 

Similarly  when  applying  the  rod  to  the  vernier  caliper  to  read 
the  length  of  the  rod,  the  movable  jaw  of  the  caliper  must  be 
brought  to  such  a  distance  from  the  fixed  jaw  that  the  rod  when 
revolved  about  one  end  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
will  touch  at  one  point  only  in  each  plane  of  movement    The 
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length  of  the  interior  diameter  may  then  be  correctly  read  from 
the  scale  of  the  caliper. 

In  making  measurements  the  sense  of  touch  is  depended  upon 
to  determine  when  contact  exists.  When  the  distance  that  sepa- 
rates a  measuring  point  from  a  surface  is  so  minute  that  light 
cannot  be  seen  between  the  point  and  the  surface,  the  lack  of 
contact  can  be  unerringly  detected  by  the  touch. 

i68.  The  Star  Gauge.— In  the  case  of  long  tubes  all  parts 
of  which  are  not  readily  accessible  some  means  must  be  adopted  of 
making  the  measurements  at  a  distance  from  the  operator.  The 
instrument  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  star  guage. 

Its  general  features  are  shown  in  Fig.  95.  The  long  hollow 
rod  or  staff  a  carries  at  its  forward  end  the  head  b.    Embracing 
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the  tear  end  of  the  staff  b  the  handle  c  to  which  is  attached  the 
squirt  steel  rod  /.  The  handle  has  a  sliding  motion  or  saew 
motkm  on  the  end  of  the  staff,  and  any  movement  of  the  handle 
is  communicated  through  the  rod  /  to  the  cone  g  in  which  the 
square  rod  terminates  at  its  forward  end* 

The  head  b  has  three  or  more  sockets,  tf,  which  are  pressed  in- 
ward upon  the  cone  g  by  spiral  springs  not  shown  in  the  figure. 
Into  these  sockets  are  screwed  the  star  gauge  points  e.  Three 
pobts  are  generally  used,  iso^  apart  The  points  are  of  different 
lengths  for  the  different  calibers  to  be  measured. 

Any  movement  of  the  cone  forward  or  backward  causes  a  cor- 
responding movement  of  the  measuring  points  out  or  in.  The 
cone  has  a  known  taper,  and  the  change  in  its  diameter  under  the 
Bcasoring  points  due  to  any  movement  of  the  handle  b  marked 
00  a  scale  at  the  handle  end  of  the  staff.    The  handle  carries  a 
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vernier  by  means  of  which  the  scale  may  be  read  to  a  thousandth 
of  an  indi.  The  reading  of  the  scale  is  the  change  in  length  of 
the  diameter  that  is  measured  by  the  points  when  the  handle  is 
at  the  zero  mark. 

The  staff  a  and  rod/  are  made  in  sections,  usually  50  ins.  long, 
so  that  the  gauge  may  be  given  a  length  convenient  for  the  meas- 
urement of  any  length  of  bore. 

The  star  guage  is  set  for  any  measurement  by  means  of  a  stand* 
ard  ring  of  the  proper  diameter.  The  standard  rings  are  of  steel, 
hardened  and  very  carefully  ground  to  the  given  diameter.  If  it 
is  desired  to  measure  a  lo-in.  bore,  for  instance,  measuring  points 
of  the  proper  length  are  inserted  in  the  sockets  d  of  the  star  gauge. 
The  lo-in.  ring  is  held  surroimding  the  points,  and  the  handle  c 
of  the  star  guage  is  pushed  in  imtil  the  points  touch  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  ring.  The  handle  is  then  adjusted  until  the  reading  of 
the  scale  is  zero.    The  instrument  is  now  ready  for  use. 

The  gim  or  forging  whose  bore  is  to  be  measured  is  supported 
so  that  its  axis  is  horizontal.  The  star  gauge  is  also  carefully 
supported  in  the  axis  of  the  bore  prolonged,  and  in  the  bore  when 
necessary.  The  distance  of  the  measuring  points  from  the  face 
of  the  bore  is  read  from  a  scale  of  inches  marked  on  the  staff.  At 
each  selected  position  of  the  gauge  the  handle  is  pushed  forward 
imtil  the  measuring  points  touch  the  surface  of  the  bore.  The 
difference  between  the  diameter  of  the  bore  at  this  point  and  the 
standard  diameter  for  which  the  gauge  b  set  is  then  read  from 
the  scale  at  the  handle  in  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

269.  Calipers. — For  the  measurement  of  outside  diameters 
calipers  are  used.  The  ordinary  calipers  for  measurement  of  short 
exterior  lengths  are  shown  in  Fig.  96.  For  the  measurement  of 
the  larger  exterior  diameters  of  gun  forgings,  calipers  as  shown  in 
Fig.  97  are  employed.  One  of  the  points  a  or  6  is  movable  and 
may  be  provided  with  a  micrometer  head.  As  in  the  case  of  inte- 
rior measurements  the  caliper  must  be  revolved  in  two  planes  about 
the  end  that  is  held  at  the  point  from  which  the  diameter  b  to  be 
measured,  and  the  distance  between  the  points  of  the  caliper 
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must  be  adjusted  until  touch  is  made  at  one  point  only  in  each 
plane. 

The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  caliper,  as  determined 
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Fig.  97. 
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b}'  the  length  between  the  outer  ed^es  of  the  jaws  of  the  vernier 
caliper,  is  then  the  true  length  of  the  exterior  diameter. 

The  frames  of  the  large  exterior  califMrrs  re<iuirc<l  for  gun  meas- 
urements must  be  made  hea\y  in  order  that  the  calti)ers  shall  have 
sufficient  stiffness  and  not  be  subject  to  change  of  form.    In 
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use  these  calipers  are  therefore  supported  from  above  by  a  ^ring 
connection  with  a  frame  that  is  secured  to  the  piece  being  measured. 
Fig.  98. 

Standard  Comparator, — ^In  order  to  insure  accuracy  in  all  meas- 
ivements,  all  measuring  scales  are  compared  with  a  common 
standard.    For  this  purpose  the  standard  comparator  is  provided. 


Rifling 

170.  Purpose.  Twist — ^Rifling  consists  of  a  number  of  hdical 
grooves  cut  in  the  surface  of  the  bore.  The  soft  metal  of  the 
rotating  band  of  the  projectile  is  forced  into  these  grooves  and 


causes  the  projectile  to  take  up  a  motion  of  rotation  as  it  passes 
through  the  bore. 

Rotation  of  the  projectile  around  its  longer  axis  is  necessary 
for  stability  in  flight. 

By  the  twist  of  rifling  is  meant  the  inclination  of  one  of  the 
grooves  to  the  element  of  the  bore  at  any  point 

Rifling  is  of  two  kinds: 

(a)  Uniform  twist  or  that  in  which  the  twist  is  constant  through- 
out the  bore. 

(b)  Increasing  twist  or  that  in  which  the  twist  increases  from 
the  breech  toward  the  muzzle  end  of  the  bore. 

Rifling  is  specified  by  the  developed  curve  of  the  groove.  In 
rifling  of  uniform  twist  the  developed  curve  is  a  straight  line  as 
shown  at  a  in  Fig.  99.  In  rifling  of  increasing  twist  the  developed 
curve  takes  another  form. 
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The  twist  of  rifling  is  usually  expressed  in  number  of  calibers 
length  of  bore  in  which  it  makes  one  complete  turn.  This  is 
called  the  twist  in  calibers. 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  of  twist; 
II  the  twist  in  calibers; 
r  the  radius  of  the  bore. 

We  then  have  from  Fig.  99  for  uniform  twist  rifling, 

tan*-^-^ (7S) 

2nr    n 

for  the  value  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  twbt.    For  rifling 
with  increasing  twist  ^  is  variable,  but  its  value  at  any  point  is  -. 

WW 

ReUUian  between  the  Velocity  of  Translation  and  the  Velocity  of 
Rotation  of  the  Projectile — 

Let  9  be  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the  projectile  at  any 
point  of  the  bore  in  ft.  per  sec.; 
^  the  angle  of  twist  of  the  rifling  at  the  same  point; 
w  the  angular  velocity  of  the  projectile  at  the  same  point; 
d  the  diameter  of  the  bore  in  feet 

The  linear  velocity  of  rotation  of  a  point  on  the  outside  sur- 
face of  the  projectile  is  evidently  v  tan  ^. 
The  angular  velocity  is  therefore 

«-2^ (76) 

Knowing  the  muzzle  velocity  and  the  twist  at  the  muzzle,  the 
velocity  of  rotation  of  the  projectile  as  it  leaves  the  gun  may  be 
determined. 

171.  Pressure  on  tiis  Lands.~Differentiating  Eq.  (76),  we 
have, 

rfoi^  2  tan  ^dv    7v  rfftan  ^) , 
dt^    "d      dt     d       dt      ' 
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representing  by  u  the  travel  of  the  projectile,  we  have,  since 

djtaji  0)  _(f(tan  4)  du        v     d^ 
di      "     du      di^'cos^i^du 

do)_2  tan  4>dv  .      21^    d^ 

a       d~JrdQO&^^du'    •    •    • 


(77) 


The  left-hand  member  of  this  equation  is  proportional  to  the 
tangential  pressure  exerted  by  the  lands  of  the  rifling  against  cor* 
responding  lands  formed  on  the  rotating  band.  It  is  the  sum  of 
the  two  terms  of  the  second  member,  the  first  of  which  is  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  the  tan  ^  and  -3-,  the  latter  being  prac- 

at 

tically  proportional  to  the  pressure  per  sq.  in.  of  the  powder  gas. 

The  second  term  is  the  product  of  — r—  and  ^,  the  latter  being 

cos^*         du  ^ 

the  rate  of  increase  in  the  twist  as  a  function  of  distance  along 

the  bore. 

Consideration  as  to  Best  Form  0/  Twist. — ^The  twist  actuaDy 

required  at  the  muzzle  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the  projectile 

in  flight  varies  with  the  kind  of  projectile  and  with  the  muzzle 

velocity.     In  our  service  the  twist  adopted  is  one  turn  in  25 

calibers  for  guns  and  one  turn  in  20  calibers  for  howitzers  and 

mortars. 

If  a  imiform  twist  is  used  we  have  in  Eq.  (77),  -3^-0,  and 

du 

dta    2  tan  <l>dv  ,  ^^ 

Since  ^  is  constant  the  driving  force  on  the  rotating  band  will  be 
a  maximiun  when  the  pressure  in  the  gxm  is  a  maTimiiTn^  or  near  the 
origin  of  rifling.  If  an  increasing  twist  is  used  ^  will  be  smaller 
near  the  origin  than  at  the  muzzle,  making  the  first  term  of  the 
second  member  of  Eq.  (77)  smaller  near  the  origin  than  with  a 
uniform  twist.    The  second  term  of  that  equation  var>ing  with 
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— —  will  be  small  near  the  origin,  increasing  as  the  velocity 

ioatases  and  as  ^  increases. 

The  sum  of  these  terms  or  the  driving  force  on  the  lands  will 
be  smaller  near  the  point  of  maximum  pressure  in  the  gun  than  if 
a  unifonn  twist  is  used.  Near  the  muzzle,  however,  the  increase 
b  the  second  term  of  the  second  member  of  Eq.  (77)  will  be  so 
gnat  as  to  make  the  driving  force  on  the  lands  greater  with  the 
increasing  twist  than  with  the  imiform  twist,  but  if  the  rate  of 
taoease  of  twist  b  properly  selected,  it  will  be  lower  than  its  value 
near  the  origin  with  a  uniform  twist. 

The  increa^ng  twist  thus  serves  to  reduce  the  maximum  tan- 
tential  driving  force  on  the  band,  thus  lessening  the  danger  of 
stripping  it,  with  resultant  loss  of  rotation  of  the  projectile.  This 
b  its  principal  advantage  over  the  uniform  twist,  though  it  also 
neduces  slightly  the  maximum  pressure  in  the  gun. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  increasing  twist  is  the  continued 
change  of  fonn  necessary  in  the  grooves  pressed  in  the  rotating 
band  as  the  projectile  passes  through  the  bore.  This  results  m 
increased  friction  and  a  higher  value  for  the  passive  resistance 
than  with  a  uniform  twist. 

17a.  Equation  of  the  Developed  Curve  of  tiie  Rifling.— If 
the  twist  increases  from  zero  at  the  breech  xmiformly  to  the  muzzle, 
the  equation  of  the  developed  curve  of  the  rifling  will  be  of  the 
fonn 

which  being  differentiated  twice  gives 

That  is,  the  rate  of  change  in  the  tangent  to  the  groove  is  constant. 
A  twbt  in  this  form  would  offer  less  resistance  than  the  uni- 
form twist  to  the  initial  rotation  of  the  projectile.    But  16  still 
further  diminish  this  resistance,  a  twist  that  is  at  first  less  rapid 
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than  the  uniformly  increasing  twist  and  later  more  rapid  has  been 
generally  adopted  for  rifled  guns.  The  equation  of  the  semi- 
cubic  parabola 

x^^^--2py (79) 

is  generally  adopted  for  the  developed  curve  of  the  rifling.  The 
twist  is  assumed  at  breech  and  muzzle  and  the  curve  between 
these  points  is  obtained  from  the  above  equation. 

The  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  point  makes  with  the  axis  of  x 
an  angle  whose  tangent  is  dy/dx.  The  value  of  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  at  any  point  is  t/»,  see  Eq.  (75),  n  representing  the  twist 
in  calibers,  the  nimiber  of  calibers  in  which  the  groove  makes 
a  complete  turn. 

Therefore,  differentiating  Eq.  (79), 

S— *-f  %•  •••••••  (M 

Example  z. — ^Determine  the  equation  of  the  developed  rifling 
curve,  and  the  part  of  the  curve  to  be  used,  for  the  3-in.  field  gun, 
model  1905.  The  twist  is  o  at  the  breech  end,  i  turn  in  25  calibers 
at  a  point  12.52  ins.  from  the  muzzle,  and  from  this  point  unifonn 
to  the  muzzle.    The  length  of  the  rifled  bore  is  72.72  ins. 

The  twist  at  the  breech  is  o,  or  one  turn  in  an  infinite  number 
of  calibers.  Therefore  n  in  Eq.  (80)  is  infinite,  tan  ^  is  o  and 
x-o\  and  from  Eq.  (79)  y  is  also  o.  The  origin  of  the  curve  is 
therefore  at  the  breech. 

At  12.52  ins.  from  the  muzzle,  x= 72.72  — 12.52-60.2,  and  the 
twist  n  =  25. 

Substituting  these  values  in  Eq.  (80)  and  solving  for  p^ 

Substituting  in  (79)  we  have  for  the  equation  of  the  developed 
groove  of  the  rifling  from  the  breech  to  a  point  12.52  ins.  from 
the  muzzle 

x*/'«92.62y 
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and  the  part  of  the  curve  to  be  used  lies  between  the  origin  and 
the  ordinate  for  which  the  abscissa  is  x-60.2.  From  this  point 
to  the  muzzle  the  cur\'e  is  a  straight  line  making  with  the  axis 
of  X  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  v/25. 

The  curve  is  shown  numbered  i  in  Fig.  100. 

Example  2.— Determine  the  equation  of  the  developed  rifling 
curve,  and  the  part  of  the  cur\'e  to  be  used,  for  the  4.7-in.  Armstrong 
g;un,  50  calibers  long.    The  twist  is  i  turn  in  600  calibers  at  the 


60.2  72.7d 


203,12 


Fig.  100. 


breech,  and  i  turn  in  30  calibers  at  the  muzzle.    The  length  of 
the  rifle  bore  is  203.12  ins. 

At  the  breech  it»6oo    and    tan  ^^v/600. 
At  the  muzzle  tan  0  »  r/yy. 

The  curve  represented  by  Eq.  (80)  passes  through  the  origin 
of  coordinates. 

Let  x\  be  the  abscissa  of  the  point  of  the  cur\'e  at  which  the 
tangent  b  v/6oo.  Then  X2*^xi  + 203.12  will  be  the  abscissa  of 
the  point  at  which  the  tangent  is  v/30. 

From  Eq.  (80) 

y      yi^         w_    3^X|-t-30via)*^ 
6<»"  aP       30  aP 

We  have  two  equations  involving  xi  and  p.    Solving  we  find 
^»io2.2        Xi»o.5i        X2  =  203.63 
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The  equation  of  the  developed  curve  of  the  rifling  is,  Eq.  (79), 

«'/«  =  204.4y, 

and  the  abscissas  of  the  extremities  of  the  part  of  the  curve  to  be 
used  are  the  values  determined  for  xi  and  X2» 
The  curve  is  shown  numbered  2  in  Fig.  100. 

PROBLEMS 

I.  The  twist  of  the  rifling  in  the  6-in.  gun  model  of  1908  is  one  turn  in  50 
calibers  at  the  breech  and  one  turn  in  25  calibers  at  the  muzzle.  The  muzdb 
velocity  is  2600  ft.  per  second.  What  is  the  velocity  of  rotaticm  of  the  pio- 
jectile? 

a.  The  increasing  twist  begins  at  the  origin  of  rifling  and  extends  for  a 
length  of  208  ins.  and  the  developed  curve  of  rifling  is  a  sem-cubic  parabola. 
Determine  its  equation. 

173.  Form  of  Rifling  Used  in  Army  Guns. — ^AU  the  latest 
model  Army  guns  use  increasing  twist  rifling  of  one  turn  in  50 


Fig.  ioi. 

calibers  at  the  breech  to  one  turn  in  25  calibers  at  point  from 
2  to  4  calibers  from  the  muzzle. 

In  mortars  the  rifling  is  generally  one  turn  in  40  calibers  at 
the  breech  to  one  turn  in  20  calibers  at  a  point  several  calibers 
from  the  muzzle.  Some  mortars  are  rifled  with  a  uniform  twist 
We  also  have  some  guns  in  which  the  rifling  begins  with  a  zero 
twist. 

Many  of  the  guns  in  our  service  have  six  rifling  grooves  per 
inch  of  caliber.  The  forms  of  the  grooves  in  guns  rifled  in  this  way 
is  shown  in  Fig.  loi.  The  depth  increases  with  the  caliber,  being 
about  .06  in.  for  i2*in.  guns  and  .07  for  14-in.  guns. 
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The  3-m.  field  gun  has  24  grooves  or  8  per  inch  of  caliber. 

In  our  latest  model  guns  the  number  of  grooves  has  been  in- 
aeased  to  9  per  inch  of  caliber. 

The  first  e>idence  of  the  wearing  out  of  a  gun  is  failure  of 
ihc  projectile  to  receive  the  proper  rotation  due  to  wear  of  the 
rifling.  The  larger  number  of  lands  increases  the  useful  life  of  the 
gun. 

In  the  service  30-caliber  rifie  the  depth  of  the  grooves  is  0.004 
of  an  inch.  It  is  desirable  in  small  arms  to  limit  the  depth  of 
the  grooves  to  the  minimum,  in  order  to  lessen  the  thickness  of 
barrel  and  to  permit  ready  cleaning  of  the  bore.  There  are  four 
rooves  each  0.1767  in.  wide.  The  lands  are  one-third  as  wide. 
The  twist  is  uniform,  one  turn  in  10  ins. 

Breech  Mechanism 

174.  General  Characteristics. — ^The  breech  mechanism  com- 
prises the  breech  block,  the  obturating  device,  the  firing  mechan- 
ism.  and  the  mechanism  for  the  insertion  and  withdrawal  of  the 
llvick. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  closing  the  breech.  In  the 
£r$t  method  the  block  is  inserted  from  the  rear.  The  block  is  pro- 
\ided  with  screw  threads  on  its  outer  surface  which  engage  in  cor- 
responding threads  m  the  breech  of  the  gim.  In  order  to  facilitate 
L*:3ertion  and  withdrawal  of  the  block  the  threads  on  block  and 
breech  are  interrupted. 

The  surface  of  the  block  is  divided  into  an  even  number  of 
sectors  and  the  threads  of  the  alternate  sectors  are  cut  away. 
^imilarly  the  threads  in  the  breech  are  cut  away  from  those  sec- 
tors opposite  the  threaded  sectors  on  the  block.  The  block  may 
then  be  rapidly  inserted  nearly  to  its  seat  in  the  gim,  and  when 
turned  through  a  comparatively  small  arc,  say  |  or  i>^  of  a  drde, 
dq^ending  upon  the  number  of  sectors  into  which  the  block  is 
diN-idcd,  the  threads  on  the  block  and  in  breech  are  fully  engaged 
and  the  block  locked. 

In  the  second  method  a  wedge-shaped  block  is  seated  in  a 
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slot  cut  in  the  breech  of  the  gun  at  right  angles  to  the  bore,  and 
slides  in  the  slot  to  close  or  open  the  breech. 

Variations  of  these  two  methods  will  be  noted  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  breech  mechanism  of  some  of  the  guns  in  service. 

The  breech  block  is  usually  supported  in  the  jacket  of  the  gun 
or  in  a  base  ring  screwed  into  the  jacket.  The  seat  in  the  jacket 
being  of  greater  diameter  than  could  be  provided  in  the  tube, 
the  bearing  surface  of  the  screw  threads  on  the  block  is  increased 
and  the  length  of  the  block  may  be  diminished. 

The  slotted  screw  breech  block  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
our  service.  Its  advantages  are  uniform  distribution  in  the  gun 
of  the  longitudinal  stress  produced  by  the  powder  pressure  and 
lightness  permitted  in  the  construction  of  the  breech  end  of  the 
gun.  In  the  latest  model  3-in.  field  gim,  however,  the  sliding  block 
operating  vertically  has  been  adopted  for  the  reason  that  it  permits 
of  simpler  mechanism  for  semi-automatic  operations. 

175.  The  Slotted  Screw  Breech  Mechanism  for  Heavy  Guns. — 
An  example  of  the  slotted  screw  breech  mechanism  as  used  in 
the  heavier  gims  is  shown  in  Figs.  102  to  104,  which  represent  the 
breech  mechanism  of  the  12-in.  rifle.  The  breech  block  J5  has 
six  threaded  and  six  slotted  sectors.  When  the  breech  is  closed 
the  threads  on  block  engage  with  the  threads  in  the  breech.  The 
breech  is  opened  by  turning  the  crank  K  mounted  on  the  shaft 
W.  The  movement  of  the  crank  is  transmitted  through  the 
worm  gear  to  the  hinge  pin  HP,  and  through  the  compound  gear 
CG  to  the  rotating  lug  rl  formed  on  the  rear  of  the  block.  The 
block  is  thus  rotated  one-twelfth  of  a  turn,  and  its  threaded  sectors 
then  lie  in  the  slotted  sectors  of  the  breech.  Further  movement 
of  the  crank  causes  the  teeth  of  the  compound  gear  CG  to  engage 
in  the  teeth  of  the  translating  rack  tr  cut  in  a  slotted  sector  of  the 
block.  The  block  is  thereby  caused  to  slide  to  the  rear  on  to  the 
tray  T,  the  guide  rails  of  the  tray  engaging  in  the  grooves  gg  in 
the  block.  When  the  block  is  sufficiently  withdrawn  the  bottom 
of  the  block  depresses  the  rear  end  of  the  tray  latch  L  and  lifts 
the  forward  end  of  the  latch  out  of  the  catch  A,  where  it  has  been 
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bdd  by  the  pressure  of  the  spring  s.  The  tray  is  now  unlocked 
from  the  br^ch.  The  upper  front  toe  of  the  latch  L  engages 
in  a  groove  in  the  breech  block,  locking  the  bk>ck  and  tray  together. 


The  further  action  of  the  conqx>und  gear  on  the  last  teeth  of  the 
translating  rack  Ir  then  causes  the  tray  to  swing  to  the  right  about 
the  hinge  pin,  canning  the  block  clear  of  the  breech.    As  the  tray 
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swings  clear  of  the  breech  the  locking  bolt  lb  forces  forward  the 
operating  stud  os  and  enters  a  seat  in  the  latch.  The  latch  is 
thus  locked  in  its  raised  position  and  secures  the  breech  block 
against  being  pushed  forward  off  the  tray  when  open. 

In  closing  the  breech  the  operations  are  reversed  in  order. 
When  the  tray  comes  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  breech  the 
operating  stud  os  forces  the  locking  bolt  lb  from  its  seat  in  the 
latch.  The  latch  is  depressed  by  the  spring  s  and  thus  unlocks 
the  block  from  the  tray. 

The  two  plugs  shown  in  the  obturator  head  of  the  breech 
mechanism,  Fig.  104,  are  in  the  seats  provided  for  the  insertion  of 
pressure  gauges  when  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  pressure  in  the 
gun. 

In  recent  mechanisms  of  this  type  there  is  added  a  locking 
device  which  locks  the  block  in  position  when  closed  and  insures 
against  the  opening  of  the  block  by  the  pressure  of  the  powder 

gases.  The  locking  bolt  is  with- 
drawn by  hand  before  opening 
the  block. 

176.  Older  Form  of  Slotted 
Screw  Breech  Mechanisms  for 
Guns. — ^There  are  mounted  in 
our  fortifications  many  guns 
equipped  with  the  breech  mech* 
anism  shown  in  Fig.  105. 

The  block  is  revolved  by 
means  of  one  crank  fixed  to  the 
gun,  and  withdrawn  and  swung 
aside  by  a  second  crank  attached 
to  the  tray.  The  shaft  of  the 
revolving  crank  carries  at  its  end 
the  pinion  p,  Fig.  106,  which 
works  in  the  rack  of  the  rotating 
ring  b.  The  rotating  ring  revolves  in  bearings  provided  in  the  face 
plate,  and  communicates  its  motion  of  rotation  to  the  block  through 
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the  lug  J,  which  engages  in  one  of  the  slotted  sectors.  When  the  rota- 
tion of  the  block  is  completed  the  translating  stud  at  the  bottom 
nf  the  block  has  entered  one  of  the  threads  of  the  double-threaded 
tnnslating  roller.  The  other  thread  of  the  roller  works  in  a  cor- 
rcbponding  thread  cut  in  the  tray.  Rotation  of  the  translating 
cnok  causes  the  block  to  move  to  the  rear  with  a  movement 
i-|Ual  to  the  sum  of  the  movements  due  to  each  of  the  two  threads. 
When  the  front  of  the  roller  p)asses  to  the  rear  of  the  stud  shown 
acting  on  the  tray  latch,  the  block  b  brought  to  a  stop  on  the  tray, 
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and  the  shock  of  its  arrest  is  sufficient  to  release  the  tray  latch 
frum  its  hold  on  the  lip  of  the  recess  in  the  gxm.  The  tray  then 
svings  aside,  carrying  the  block  clear  of  the  breech. 

The  tray  is  similar  in  general  shape  to  the  tray  of  the  more 
inodem  mechanism  shown  in  Fig.  102. 

Older  Form  of  SloUed  Screw  Mechanism  for  Mortars. — Seacoast 
mortars  now  being  constructed  have  a  slotted  screw  mechanism 
wnilar  to  that  described  in  Art.  175,  except  that  the  operating 
cnnk  b  placed  at  the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  gim. 

Many  of  the  older  mortars  in  the  service  have  a  mecham'sm  which 
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differs  from  the  older  form  for  guns  just  described  only  in  the 
method  of  rotating  the  breech  block.  A  steel  plate  ky  Fig.  107,  is 
fixed  to  the  rear  face  of  the  breech  block  and  extending  upwards 
provides  journals  for  the  pinions  a,  6,  and  c  of  the  rotating  gear. 
The  pinion  c  meshes  in  the  rack  e  fixed  to  the  gun,  and  when  the 
crank  d  is  turned  the  block  is  rotated  to  open  or  close.  The  block 
is  withdrawn  on  a  tray  as  described  above.  The  translating  stud 
that  engages  in  the  translating  roller  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the 
block. 

The  vent  shield  /,  cut  shorter  than  shown  in  the  figure,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  stud  at  its  lower  end  that  engages  with  the  safety 


Fig.  108. 

bar  of  the  firing  mechanism  described  in  Par.  179.  The  stud  at  its 
upper  end  works  in  the  groove  g  cut  in  the  gun,  withdrawing  the 
safety  bar  as  the  breech  is  fully  closed. 

177.  Welin  Blocks. — In  the  slotted  screw  mechanism  described 
only  half  the  outside  surface  of  the  block  is  threaded.  To  pro- 
vide for  threading  a  larger  proportion,  the  threaded  sectors  of 
the  Welin  block  are  built  in  two  or  three  steps  as  shown  in  Figs. 
108  and  109. 

By  this  means  the  threaded  area  may  cover  two-thirds,  three- 
fourths,  or  even  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  block.  A 
large  increase  in  threaded  area  is  thus  secured  over  that  obtained  on 
a  cylindrical  block  with  alternate  threaded  sectors,  and  the  block 
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may  there  fore  be  made  smaller.  The  amount  of  rotation  required 
in  locking  and  unlocking  is  also  diminished,  one-twelfth  of  a  turn 
sufHcing  for  the  block  shown  in  Fig. 
1 08,  and  one-sixteenth  for  the  block  of 
Fig.  109. 

Wclin  blocks  are  used  in  Army  14-in. 
gims  and  in  many  Navy  guns.  The 
operating  mechanisms  of  those  used  in 
Army  guns  are  practically  the  same  as 
that  described  in  Art.  175. 

Bojors  Breech  Mechanism. — Another 
method  of  obtaining  a  larger  bearing 
surface  thus  permitting  of  shortening 
the  block  is  illustrated  by  the  Bofors  breech  mechanism  shown 
in  Fig.  no.  The  block  and  breech  recess  are  very  wide  at  the 
rear,  thus  increasing  the  bearing  surface. 


Fig.  109. 
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The  block,  b,  is  o^'val  in  sha{x?  and  has  six  threaded  and  six 
slotted  sectors.     With  the  ojpval  shajx?  a  ver)'  small  retraction  to 
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the  rear  is  necessary  before  the  block  may  be  swung  open.  In 
the  6-in.  gun  this  retraction  is  1.2  ins.,  just  sufficient  to  withdraw 
the  obturator  0  from  its  seat  in  the  bore.  *  The  block  is  supported 
when  the  breech  is  opened  by  the  block  carrier  c  provided  with  a 
central  tube  which  embraces  a  spindle  5  formed  in  the  block. 

The  mechanism  is  actuated  by  means  of  the  lever  /,  Fig.  iii, 
which  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  hinge  pin.  A  spool  p 
mounted  on  the  hinge  pin  has  teeth  cut  near  its  lower  end  which 
engage  in  the  rack  r .  The  rack  slides  in  a  horizontal  groove  cut 
in  the  block  carrier  c,  and  the  teeth  at  its  left  mesh  with  corre- 
sponding teeth  on  the  hub  of  the  breech  block  which  projects 
through  the  reax  face  of  the  carrier. 

When  rotation  of  the  block  is  completed  a  lug,  11,  Fig.  1 10.  on 
the  spool  engages  in  a  slot  at  the  rear  end  of  the  block  and  trans- 
lates the  block  slightly  to  the  rear.  Before  this  translation  b 
complete  the  block  carrier  is  unlocked  from  the  gun,  and  swings  to 
the  rear  with  the  block,  fully  uncovering  the  bore.  The  loading 
tray,  shown  in  Fig.  113,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  the 
threads  of  the  breech  from  injur>'  as  the  shot  is  put  into  the  bore, 
remains  permanently  in  the  breech.  When  the  block  is  entered 
and  rotated  the  tray  is  pushed  aside  by  the  threads  on  the  block 
until  it  covers  the  slotted  sector.  On  opening  the  block  it  is 
brought  back  into  the  position  shown. 

The  Bofors  mechanism  is  used  in  some  of  the  6-in.  guns  in 
our  service. 

178.  Obturation. — There  must  be  provided  at  the  breech  of 
the  gun  some  de\'ice  that  will  prevent  the  powder  gases  from  passing 
to  the  rear  into  the  threads  and  other  parts  of  the  breech  mechan- 
ism. If  any  passage  is  open  to  the  gases  they  are  forced  through 
it  with  great  velocity  by  the  high  pressure  existing  in  the  bore. 
Their  velocity  together  with  their  high  temperature  gives  to  them 
great  erosive  power,  and  the  threads  and  other  parts  of  the  breech 
mechanism  subject  to  their  action  are  eroded,  channeled,  and ' 
worn  away  to  such  an  extent  that  the  breech  mechanism  is  soon 
ruined  and  the  gun  is  rendered  useless. 
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In  guns  that  use  fixed  ammunition  the  obturation  is  performed 
by  the  cartridge  case,  which  expands  under  the  pressure  in  the 


Flc.  III. — Closed. 


Fig.  XI 3.— Block  Unlocked,  Rcmdy 
to  Swing  Open. 


Fig.  113.— Open. 
BoroKs  Rafd  Fiu  Buecb  Mccba.visii. 

bore  to  a  tight  fit  against  the  walls  of  the  gxm.    The  breech  mechan* 
bm  of  these  guns  contains,  therefore,  no  obturator  i>arts. 

With  guns  using  slotted  screw  mechanism  and  si-i>arate  load- 
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ing  ammunition  two  systems  of  obturation  are  used.    They  are 
known  by  the  names  of  their  inventors,  DeBange  and  Freyre. 

The  DeBange  Obturator. — This  system  is  in  the  most  general 
use.  It  is  seen  at  o,  Figs.  102  and  no,  in  the  breech  mechanisms 
abready  described.  The  details  are  shown  in  Fig.  114.  The  ob- 
tiurator  consists  of  the  steel  mushroom  head  h  with  the  spindle 
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5,  the  pad  ^,  the  split  steel  rings  r ,  and  the  steel  filling-in  disk  d. 
The  pad  p  is  made  of  asbestos,  tallow,  and  paraffine  or  other 
substance,  that  together  form  a  plastic  mixture  that  melts  only 
at  a  high  heat.  The  ingredients  are  mixed  and  then  pressed  into 
shape  under  a  hydraulic  press  and  protected  by  a  cover  made  of 
canvas  or  of  asbestos  wire  cloth.  The  split  rings,  r.  Fig.  114  and 
Fig.  115,  are  hardened,  and  their  outer  surfaces,  which  are  coned 
toward  the  front,  are  very  carefully  ground,  so  that  their  diameters 
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when  the  rings  are  free  are  o.oi  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  diameters 
of  the  conical  seat  in  the  bore.  The  edges  of  the  rings  therefore 
always  bear  against  the  walls  of  the 
bore. 

The  pressure  of  the  gases 
against  the  mushroom  head  com- 
presses the  elastic  pad  and  further 
pro.ses  the  split  rings  against  the 
walls  of  the  bore,  thus  effectually 
preventing  the  passage  of  gas  to 
the  rear. 

The  smaller  split  ring  surround- 
in?;  the  spindle  serves  to  prevent 
escape  of  the  pad  composition  between  the  filling-in  disk  and  the 
S{)indlc. 

The  spindle  s  passes  through  a  central  hole  in  the  breech  block. 
The  obturator  parts  are  held  in  place  by  the  split  nut  n  clamped 
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Fig.  116. 


on  the  spindle.  The  nut  bears  against  a  shoulder  in  the  block 
through  the  ball  bearing  h.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  breech  block 
may  rotate  independently  of  the  obturator  parts,  so  that  in  open- 
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ing  the  breech  the  rotation  of  the  block  is  not  affected  by  any 
sticking  of  the  obturator  to  its  seat  in  the  gun.  On  retraction  of 
the  block  the  obturator  is  readily  withdrawn  from  its  conical  scaL 

A  vent  is  drilled  the  full  length  of  the  obturator  spindle  to 
afford  a  passage  for  the  flames  from  the  primer  to  the  powder 
charge  in  the  gun.  The  two  grooves  at  the  rear  end  of  the  ^nndle 
serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  firing  mechanism. 

The  Freyre  Obturator.— Tht  Freyre  obturator,  shown  in  Fig.  ii6, 
is  used  in  the  old  model  3.6-in.  field  mortar.  The  head  ;  is  cone 
shaped.  In  rear  of  it  resting  against  the  head  of  the  breech  block 
A  is  the  cone-shaped  steel  ring/.  The  head  ;  is  constantly  pressed 
forward  by  the  spring  e.  Under  the  action  of  the  powder  pressure 
the  head  is  forced  to  the  rear  and  expands  the  ring  /  against  the 
walls  of  the  bore.  ** 

With  this  obturator  the  breech  mechanism  is  comparativdy 
short  and  light  in  weight,  which  is  an  important  advantage  in  a 
field  mortar.  The  obturator  ring  with  its  thin  front  edge  is,  how- 
ever, readily  subject  to  accidental  injury,  which  would  render  the 
obturation  imperfect. 

179.  Firing  Mechanism. — ^A  seat  for  the  firing  mechanism  b 
formed  on  the  rear  end  of  the  obturator  spindle  by  two  grooves, 
g,  Fig.  117,  cut  in  the  spindle.  A  hinged  collar  k  embraces  the 
end  of  the  spindle.  The  housing  h  screws  over  the  collar  and  is 
locked  to  it  by  the  spring  pin  p.  The  ejector  e  pivoted  in  the 
housing  has  at  its  lower  end  a  forked  seat  for  the  head  of  the 
primer.  Projecting  ribs  on  the  front  face  of  the  housing  form  guides 
for  the  slide,  dy  Fig.  117  and  Fig.  118.  The  slide  is  moved  up  or 
down  by  means  of  the  handle  fr,  the  catch  lever  a  being  first  pressed 
to  release  a  holding  catch.  Pivoted  at  0  in  the  slide  is  the  slotted 
firing  leaf  /,  which  carries  the  insulated  brass  contact  clip  c  and 
is  provided  with  an  eye  into  which  the  hook  of  the  lanyard  en- 
gages. 

The  slide  being  at  its  uppermost  position,  the  primer  r  is  inserted 
in  the  vent  in  the  obturator  spindle,  the  head  of  the  primer  resting 
in  its  seat  in  the  ejector.    The  slide  is  then  pushed  down.    The 
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firing  kaf  /,  by  means  of  the  slot,  embraces  the  insulated  primer 
wire  just  in  front  of  the  button  at  its  outer  end.  The  two  halves 
of  the  contact  clip  c  spring  apart  and  embrace  the  uninsulated 
button. 

If  the  breech  is  closed,  a  pull  on  the  lanyard  rotates  the  firing 
leaf  /  about  its  axis  o^  drawing  out  the  primer  wire  and  firing  the 
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primer  by  friction;  or  the  closing  of  the  electric  circuit,  which 
enters  the  mechanism  through  the  electric  terminal  w,  will  fire 
the  primer  electrically.  The  electric  current  passes  through  insu- 
btcd  parts  to  the  platinum  firing  bridge  inside  the  primer  and 
thence  through  the  body  of  tlie  primer  to  the  metal  of  the  gun 
and  to  the  ground. 

Firing  by  either  of  the>e  meth^nls  cannot  be  accomplished 
unlebS  the  slide  d  is  all  the  way  down  and  the  breech  is  fully  closed. 


Ftew  1x5.— 5o.if  Rjised  aad 
r  iiuutoi. 


htG  119. — Slide  Lowered  Ready 
for  Firing. 
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A  safety  lug  on  the  right  side  of  the  housmg  engages  in  a  groove 
in  the  firing  leaf  and  prevents  the  latter  being  drawn  to  the  rear 
before  the  slide  is  all  the  way  down.  The  contact  clip  engajges 
the  primer  button  only  in  the  last  part  of  the  downward  move- 
ment of  the  slide. 

The  inner  end  of  the  safety  bar,  5,  Fig.  118,  also  engages  the 
firing  leaf.  The  outer  end  of  the  safety  bar  embraces  a  stud  pro- 
jecting from  the  safety  bar  slide,  i,  Fig.  120,  and  the  safety  bar  slide 
carries  at  its  outer  end  a  stud  that  engages  in  a  groove  cut  in  the 
gun.  The  groove  is  so  shaped  as  to  withdraw  the  safety  bar  only 
at  the  last  part  of  the  movement  of  the  block  in  closing.  At  this 
moment  also  the  parts  of  the  electric  circuit  breaker,  fixed  one  to 
the  block  and  the  other  to  the  gun.  Fig.  120,  come  into  contact. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  primer  cannot  be  fired  until 
the  breech  block  is  locked. 

We  have  seen  that  the  breech  block  rotates  independently  of 
the  obturator  spindle.  In  order  then  that  the  firing  mechanism 
may  always  be  in  an  upright  position  when  the  breech  is  closed,  a 
guide  bar,  m.  Fig.  120,  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  housing  and  at  the 
other  end  to  the  block,  causes  the  mechanism  to  rotate  on  the 
spindle  with  the  block. 

The  fired  primer  is  ejected  by  lifting  the  slide.  The  lug  on  the 
slide,  J,  Fig.  117,  strikes  the  upper  part  of  the  ejector  lever,  giving 
to  the  lower  end  a  sharp  movement  to  the  rear,  which  throws  the 
primer  clear  of  the  piece. 

180.  Sliding  Wedge  Breech  Mechanism. — ^The  method  *of 
closing  the  breech  by  means  of  a  sliding  wedge-shaped  block  is 
used  principally  by  Krupp,  and  to  some  extent  by  other  makers. 
The  jacket  of  the  gun,  a.  Fig.  121,  extends  to  the  rear  of  the  tube, 
and  the  bore  of  the  gun  is  continued  through  the  extension.  A 
slot  cut  transversely  through  the  jacket  just  in  rear  of  the  tube 
forms  a  seat  for  the  sliding  breech  block  k.  The  front  surface  of 
the  slot  is  a  plane  surface  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bore,  the 
rear  surface  is  cylindrical  and  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  bore.  Two 
guides  b  V  similarly  inclined  guide  the  breech  block  in  its  move- 
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ments.  The  breech  block  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  slot  and 
slides  in  and  out  to  close  and  open  the  breech.  The  greater  part 
of  the  movement  of  the  block  is  accomplished  rapidly  by  means  of 
the  translating  screw  c,  which  is  held  in  two  bearings  at  the  ends 
of  the  block  and  works  in  a  half  nut  d  on  the  gun.    The  screw  is 

turned  by  means  of  the  handle  e, 
which  is  removed  from  the  position 
in  which  it  is  shown  and  applied 
to  the  end  of  the  screw  c.  The 
final  movement  in  closing  and  the 
initial  movement  in  opening  are 
effected  more  slowly  and  more 
powerfully  by  the  locking  screw  ;. 
A  nut/  carried  on  the  locking  screw 
locks  the  block  when  dosed. 


a          CM^ 

^-^^T-' 

Fig.  121. 


Fig.  I  a  a. 


Obturation.— In  guns  using  separate  loading  ammunition  ob- 
turation was  formerly  effected  by  means  of  a  steel  obturator  plate, 
b,  Fig.  122,  carried  in  the  block,  and  a  steel  cup-shaped  ring  a» 
called  the  Broadwell  ring,  seated  in  the  end  of  the  bore.  The 
pressure  of  the  gases  forces  the  ring  back  tightly  against  the  plate 
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and  at  the  same  time  presses  the  thin  lip  c  against  the  walls  of  the 
bore.  The  grooves  shown  in  the  rear  surface  of  the  ring  serve 
IS  air  packing  and  also  to  collect  any  dirt  that  may  be  on  the 
surface  of  the  plate.  The  hollow  c  in  the  plate  also  serves  to 
collect  fouling  and  to  remove  it  from  the  bearing  surface.  The 
plate  is  forced  tightly  against  the  ring  by  the  last  movement  of 
the  locking  screw  in  closing. 

In  modem  separate  loading  guns  obturation  is  effected  by 
using  a  short  cartridge  case  for  the  last  section  of  the  charge. 

The  main  objection  to  the  sliding  wedge-breech  mechanism  is 
the  extra  weight  of  metal  required  at  the  breech  end  of  the  gun 
to  secure  the  necessary  strength. 

i8i.  Automatic  and  Semi-automatic  Breech  Mechanisms.— In 
guns  provided  with  automatic  breech  mechanism  the  energy  of 
recoil  or  the  pressure  of  the  powder  gases  is  utilized  to  open  the 
breech,  withdraw  the  fired  shell,  insert  a  new  cartridge  and  close 
the  breech.  After  the  firing  of  the  first  round  the  only  operation 
oecessary  for  firing  the  succeeding  rounds  is  pulling  the  trigger. 
The  automatic  mechanism  is  at  present  applied  only  to  guns  of 
small  caliber  that  use  the  small  arm  cartridge  or  fire  a  projectile 
veighing  not  more  than  a  pound. 

The  semi-automatic  mechanism  is  applied  to  guns  of  medium 
caliber,  up  to  6  ins.,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  adapt  it  to  the 
larger  guns.  The  breech  is  opened  by  mechanism  that  is  operated 
during  the  recoil  or  counter  recoil  of  the  piece,  and  if  fixed  ammu- 
nition is  used  the  fired  shell  is  ejected.  At  the  same  time  power 
is  stored  in  a  spring  to  be  later  used  in  closing  the  breech. 

In  some  mechanisms  the  insertion  of  the  succeeding  round 
by  hand  operates  the  breech-closing  mechanism.  In  others  the 
pulling  of  a  lever  after  the  insertion  of  the  round  actuates  this 
mechanism, 

Example  of  Scmi^uUnnaik  Mechanism. — ^As  a  good  example  of 
a  semi-automatic  breech  mechanism  that  used  in  an  ex]>erimcntal 
238  in.  field  gun  and  shown  in  Figs.  123  to  125,  \^'ill  now  be 
dcKiibcd 
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9^  Field  Gun,  Semi-Automatic  Breech  Mechanism. 
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The  wedge-shaped  breech  block  b  is  seated  in  a  vertical  slot 
cut  through  the  extension  of  the  jacket.  Projecting  guide  ribs,  /, 
Fig.  124,  in  the  slot  engage  in  grooves  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  block. 
The  block  is  lowered  or  raised  to  open  or  close  the  breech  by  means 
of  the  crank  c.  A  stud  at  the  end  of  the  crank  engages  in  the  cam 
groove  g  on  the  right  side  of  the  block,  the  groove  being  so  shaped 
that  the  crank  gives  vertical  movement  to  the  block.  On  the 
outer  end  of  the  crank  shaft  is  the  operating  lever,  /,  Fig.  125, 
aiuched  to  which  is  the  operating  bar  r,  and  the  coiled  operating 
>;»ring. 

The  forward  end  of  the  operating  bar  embraces  the  pin  pro* 
truding  from  the  sliding  piece  5,  which  slides  in  an  undercut  groove 
:  in  the  locking  ring  of  the  piece.  The  pawl  p,  pivoted  on  the  same 
{in.  has  at  its  upper  end  a  stud  which  rests  on  a  shoulder  above 
the  groove.  The  end  of  a  spring  pin,  r,  in  the  pawl  works  in  a 
t^}i  cut  in  the  sliding  piece  5  and  limits  the  motion  of  the  pawl. 

The  mechanism  above  described  is  fixed  to  the  piece  and  moves 
with  the  i)iece  in  recoil. 

A  stud.  d.  is  fixed  on  the  recoil  cylinder  of  the  carriage.  When 
the  piece  recoib.  carr}*ing  the  mechanism  with  it,  the  pawl  p  is 
Lfted  by  the  stud  and  falls  back  into  the  position  shown  as  soon 
a^  it  has  passed  the  stud.  As  the  piece  returns  in  counter  recoil 
the  pawl  is  engaged  by  the  stud  and  held.  The  piece  continues 
iu  forward  movement.  The  slide  s  moves,  relatively,  to  the  rear 
in  its  slot,  causing  the  bar  r  to  rotate  the  operating  lever  /  against 
the  tension  of  the  coiled  spring. 

The  rotation  of  the  lever  lowers  the  breech  block  and  opens 
the  breech.  The  block  in  the  last  part  of  its  movement  oper- 
ates the  forked  extractor  jc,  which  ejects  the  empty  cartridge  case. 

The  stud  on  the  upper  end  of  the  pawl  p  has  now  moved  up 
the  incline  at  the  rear  end  of  the  shoulder  on  which  it  slides,  lift- 
ing the  pawl,  disengaging  it  from  the  stud  d  on  the  carriage,  and 
aliowing  the  piece  to  finish  its  movement  into  batter>\  The  pawl 
f  being  disengaged  from  the  stud  the  breech  block  moves  upward 
under  the  action  of  the  operating  spring  until  the  curved  locking 
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Studs  0  on  each  arm  of  the  extractor,  Fig.  124,  engage  in  the  cor- 
responding recesses  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  block.  The  curved 
shape  of  the  locking  studs  and  recesses,  together  with  the  direc- 
tions in  which  the  engaging  parts  are  constrained  to  move,  prevent 
further  movement  of  the  parts  and  the  block  is  therefore  locked 
open  against  the  tension  of  the  operating  spring. 

The  rear  part  of  the  jacket  extension  is  trough  shaped  to  permit 
the  ready  insertion  of  the  cartridge  into  the  breech.  As  the  cart- 
ridge is  pushed  into  the  breech  with  force  its  flanged  head  engages 
the  extractor  arms  and  forces  the  locking  studs  0  out  of  the  re- 
cesses.  The  action  of  the  operating  spring  through  the  lever 
/  and  the  crank  c  then  lifts  the  block  and  closes  the  breech. 

Breech  Mechanism  of  the  New  Field  Gun. — ^The  breech  mechanism 
of  the  3-in.  gun  model  of  1916  is  quite  similar  to  that  just  described 
with  the  exception  that  the  automatic  opening  feature  is  not  used. 
Instead  the  lock  is  opened  by  a  lever  similar  to  /,  operated  by  hand. 
Movement  of  this  lever  compresses  a  spring  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  125,  except  that  it  acts  by  compression  instead  of  extension 
and  its  rear  end  bears  against  a  fixed  part  of  the  gun.  The  block 
is  held  in  the  open  position  against  the  action  of  the  spring  by  two 
spring  plungers  which  are  released  when  the  rim  of  the  carriage 
case  strikes  the  extractor.    The  spring  then  doses  the  block. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
RECOIL  AND  RECOIL  BRAKES 

ila.  Stresses  on  the  Gun  Carriage.— The  stresses  to  which  a 
gun  carriage  is  subjected  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  powder  gases 
00  the  piece.  Gun  carriages  are  constructed  either  to  hold  the 
pkce  without  recoil  or  to  limit  the  recoil  to  a  certain  convenient 
ien£:th.  In  the  first  case  the  maximum  stress  on  the  carriage  is 
readily  deduced  from  the  maximum  pressure  in  the  gim.  In  the 
second  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  all  the  circum- 
stances of  recofl  in  order  that  the  force  acting  at  each  instant  may 
be  known,  and  the  parts  of  the  carriage  designed  to  withstand 
this  force  and  to  absorb  the  recoil  in  the  desired  length. 

VdrcU'  of  Free  Recoil. — Suppose  the  gun  to  be  so  mounted 
that  it  may  recoO  horizontally  and  without  resistance.  On  explo- 
Ajn  c  the  charge  the  parts  of  the  system  acted  upon  by  the  powder 
;ise$  are  the  gun,  the  projectile,  and  the  powder  charge  itself, 
the  atter  including  at  any  instant  both  the  ^mbumed  and  the 
fiieous  portions.  ^liOe  the  projectile  is  in  the  bore,  if  we  neglect 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  none  of  the  energy  of  the  powder  gases  is 
e.pcnd(d  outside  the  system.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  system 
is,  therefore,  fixed  and  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  motion  in  the 
difierc.  t  parts  is  zero.  The  movement  of  the  powder  gases  will  be 
pnndpally  in  the  direction  of  the  projectile.  We  may,  therefore, 
write 

Hvf—mv-^-iacy (i) 

in  which  M,  m,  and  ii  are  the  masses  of  the  gun,  projectile,  and 
charge  of  powder,  respectively;  and  i>,  r,  and  Vc  the  velocities  of 
the  same  parts.  The  mass  of  the  charge  is  the  same  whether  the 
charge  b  unbumed  or  partially  or  wholly  burned. 
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The  velocity  of  the  projectile  at  any  point  in  the  bore  of  the 
gun  may  be  detennined  from  the  formulas  of  interior  ballistics* 

As  in  interior  ballistics  (see  Art.  82)  we  shall  assimie  that  the 
velocity  of  the  center  of  the  mass  of  the  products  of  combustion 
is  half  that  of  the  projectile. 

Writing  v/2  for  Ve  in  Eq.  (i),  replacing  masses  by  weights, 
and  solving  for  V/  we  obtain 

v,^^-^v,       (2) 

Wy  p  and  c  being  the  weight  of  the  gun,  projectile,  and  charge. 
At  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  v  becomes  the  initial  velocity  F,  and 
for  the  velocity  of  free  recoil  at  that  instant, 

v'r-^-^V (3) 

This  value  v'/  is  not  the  maximum  velocity  of  free  recoO, 
though  it  is  the  maximum  value  reached  while  the  velocities  of 
the  gun  and  the  projectile  are  connected.  At  the  departure  of 
the  projectile  the  bore  of  the  gun  is  still  filled  with  gases,  which 
continue  to  exert  pressure  on  the  breech  and  increase  the  velocity 
of  recoil.  The  vahie  v'f  obtained  by  the  above  equation  is  about 
A  of  the  maximum  velocity  of  free  recoil. 

Experiments  with  the  Sebert  velodmeter  indicate  that  with 
smokeless  powder  the  maximum  velocity  of  free  recoil  may  be 
obtained  from  Eq.  (3),  by  substituting  for  the  quantity  \cV  the 
quantity  4700c.    The  equation  then  becomes 

V,^t^^ (,) 

183.  Determination  of  the  Circumstances  of  Free  RecoiL — 

In  the  above  equations- the  velocity  of  free  recoO  is  expressed  as  a 
function  of  the  velocity  of  the  projectile,  and  we  have  in  the  bal- 
listic formulas  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  expressed  as  a  func- 
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tion  of  the  travel  of  the  projectile.  We  might  therefore  now 
determine  the  velocity  of  free  recoil  as  a  function  of  the  travel  of 
the  projectile.  But  in  the  determination  of  all  the  circumstances 
of  recoO  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  relations  between  the  velocity, 
time,  and  length  of  recoil;  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  these  relations 
by  means  of  £q.  (2),  we  must  obtain  an  expression  for  the  velocity 
of  the  projectile  as  a  function  of  the  time. 

With  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  expressed  as  a  function  of 
the  time,  £q.  (2)  will  then  express  the  velocity  of  free  recoil  as 
a  function  of  the  time,  and  with  the  velocity  of  recoil  so  expressed 
we  may  obtain  the  length  of  recoil  from  the  equation 


•/t/ctt, 


(5) 


X  representing  the  length  of  free  recoil. 

We  thus  obtain  the  complete  relations  between  the  velocity, 
time,  and  length  of  free  recoil. 

Vdocily  of  the  Projectile  as  a  Function  of  the  Time. — ^The 
velocity  of  the  projectile  as  a  function  of  the  time  b  obtained 
in  the  following  manner.  Representing  the  travel  of  the  pro- 
jectile by  u,  we  have 


v^—,    from  which    I-  ( -</«f     •    .    .    .    (6) 


dr 


That  is,  I  is  the  area  under  the  cur\'c  whose  ordinates  are  values 
of  i/r  and  whose  absci.ss;is  arc  values  of  u. 

Therefore  if  we  construct  such  a  curve  the  area  under  the 
cur\*e  from  the  origin  to  any  ordinate  will  be  the  time  correspond- 
ing to  the  velocity  whose  reciprocal  is  represented  by  the  ordinate. 

Construct  the  curve  r,  Fig.  126,  from  the  ballistic  fonnulas. 
the  abscissas  representing  travel,  the  ordinates  velocity  of  the 
projectile. 

Take  the  value  of  r  as  expressed  by  any  ordinate  and  lay  o£F 
its  reciprocal  on  the  same  ordinate,  to  any  convenient  scale.    The 
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curve  i/v  in  the  figure  is  obtained  in  this  way.  Its  ordinates  are 
values  of  \lv,  its  abscissas  are  values  of  u.  The  areas  under  the 
curve  are  therefore  values  of  ^,  Eq.  (6). 

For  very  small  values  of  v  the  ordinates  i/r  will  be  very  large 
and  will  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  drawing.  We 
cannot  determine,  then,  from  the  drawing,  the  area  under  the  first 
part  of  the  curve.  But  we  can  obtain  a  sufficiently  close  approri* 
mation  to  this  area  in  the  following  manner.  We  may  assume, 
without  material  error  in  the  determination  of  this  small  area, 


Fig.  126. 


that  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  as  a  function  of  the  time  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation  of  a  parabola 

v^y/Tpi. (7) 

Multiplying  by  dt  and  integrating,  we  have,  since  jvdt^Ut 

u^JV7ptdt^i(2p)^^^* (8) 

At  the  instant  at  which  the  shot  leaves  the  bore,  v  in  Eq.  (7) 
becomes  the  initial  velocity  K,  and  denoting  the  corresponding 
time  by  t'  we  obtain  from  that  equation 

. J —      V 

K  =  V2/>/'     or     V2^=--= 
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Substituting  this  value  of  (2^)^  in  Eq.  (8),  /  in  that  equation 
becoming  (  and  u  the  total  travel  of  the  projectile  V,  we  obtain 

t  is  then  the  total  area  under  the  curve  i/r,  Fig.  126,  and  sub- 
tracting from  /'  the  area  that  can  be  measured  we  obtain  the 
area  under  that  part  of  the  curve  near  the  origin  that  is  not 
plotted. 

Having  now  from  the  v  curve  the  values  of  r-/(f#)  and  from 
the  areas  under  the  i/r  cur\x  the  values  of  t^Jiu) 
we  may,  by  combination,  determine  the  desired 
values  of  r  «/(/). 

Usmg  as  abscissas  the  areas  under  the  curve 
I  r.  which  are  the  values  of  I,  and  as  ordinates 
the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  curve  r,  which 
arc  the  velocities,  we  obtain  the  curve  of  the  velocity 
of  the  projectile  as  a  function  of  the  time,  Fig.  127. 

Since  the  velocity  of  free  recoil  as  given  by 
Eq.  ^2)  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  projectile 
multiplied  by  a  constant,  the  curve  in  Fig.  127  becomes  at  once 
the  curve  of  velocity  of  free  recoU,  if  we  consider  the  scale  of  the 
ordinates  as  multiplied  by  the  coeflficient  of  r  in  Eq.  (2). 

184.  Maximum  Velocity  of  Free  RecoiL— The  curve  shown 
in  Fig.  127  gives  the  velocity  of  free  reioil  only  while  the  pro- 
jirtile  is  in  the  bore,  and  as  pre\iously  explained  the  velocity 
of  recoil  has  not  rcachc'<l  its  maximum  when  the  projectile  leaves 
the  piece.  The  value  of  the  maximum  vcl<Kity  of  recoil  is  given 
by  Etj.  (4)-  With  this  value  as  an  ordinate.  Fig.  128,  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  t  and  continue  the  curve  of  velocity 
already  drawn  until  it  is  tin^cnt  to  this  line.  It  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  rate  of  change  in  the  curvature  of  the  curve  of  recoil 
will  continue  uniform  from  the  jMiint  corresix)n(iing  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  gim  to  the  point  of  maximum  velocity,  and  the  curve  so 
continued  will  with  sufficient  exactness  express  the  drornistances 
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of  motion.  A  slight  error  made  in  the  selection  of  the  point  cl 
tangency  will  be  without  practical  effect  on  the  determinations  to 
be  later  made  from  this  curve.  The  abscissa  of  the  point  of  tan- 
gency is  the  time  corresponding  to  the  maximum  velocity  of  free 
recoil. 

It  is  also  the  total  time  of  action  of  the  powder  gases  on  tlie 
gun  and  is  represented  by  r. 

As,  by  assumption,  there  is  no  resistance  to  recoil,  the  mairimnm 
velocity  attained  will  never  be  reduced,  and  the  curve  will  extend 
indefinitely  parallel  to  the  axis  of  /. 

The  tangent  to  the  curve  at  any  point  is  a  value  of  dv//di,  and 


1 


r 


Fig.  laS. 

therefore  represents  the  acceleration  at  the  instant  of  time  repre- 
sented by  the  abscissa  of  the  point.  The  tangent  has  a  maximum 
value  at  the  point  of  inflexion  of  the  curve,  the  point  where  the 
curve  ceases  to  be  convex  toward  the  axis  of  /,  and  becomes  con- 
cave. This  point  is  therefore  the  point  of  maximum  acceleration. 
The  maximimi  acceleration  being  due  to  the  maximum  powder 
pressure  in  the  gun,  the  abscissa  of  the  point  of  inflexion  is  the  time 
of  the  maximum  pressure. 

Since,  Eq.  (5),  x^jv/dt,  the  area  imder  the  curve  iv,  Fig, 

128,  from  the  origin  to  any  ordinate  b  the  length  of  free  recofl 
corresponding  to  the  velocity  represented  by  the  ordinate. 
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Representing  by  £/  the  area  under  the  curve  up  to  the  time  r 
vehave, 

e,^C^\a^ (9) 

PROBLEMS 

I.  The  3-in.  6eld  gun  with  the  parts  recoiling  weighs  950  lbs.  The  weights 
d  projcctik  and  charge  are  15  lbs.  and  1.5  lbs.  respectively.  The  muzzle 
\c}udty  is  1700  ft.  per  sec 

Detcnnine  the  velocity  of  free  recofl  at  the  time  the  projectile  reaches 
the  muzzle  and  the  maximum  velocity  of  free  recoil. 

a.  The  maximum  pressure  m  the  3-in.  field  gun  referred  to  in  Problem  i 
5  32^000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.    The  travel  of  the  projectile  at  the  muzzle  is  74.54  ins. 

Usng  Le  Due's  formulas  Eqs.  (121)  and  (123)  Art.  97,  determine  the 
\rlucity  of  the  projectiles  as  a  function  of  the  travel  for  travels  of  13,  24,  48 
uvti  60  inswf  and  plot  the  curve  of  velocity  as  a  function  of  travel 

4.  From  the  plotted  curve  in  Problem  2,  determine  and  plot  the  curve 
^  nriprocals  of  velocity  as  a  function  of  the  travel. 

$.  From  the  data  in  Problems  3  and  4,  determine  and  plot  the  curve  of 
^Hfvity  of  the  projectile  as  a  function  of  the  time.  Determine  also  the  scale 
of  velocity  to  be  used  so  that  the  plotted  curve  may  represent  the  curve  of 
nlodty  of  free  lecoO  as  a  function  of  the  time.    (See  Art  183.) 

1  From  the  plotted  curve  in  Problem  5,  determine  r  and  £/. 

185.  Retarded  RecoiL  Total  Resistance  to  Recoil  Constant — 
In  the  discussion  thus  far  we  have  neglected  all  resistances  and 
have  considered  the  movement  of  the  gxm  in  rec<Hl  as  unopposed. 
When  the  gim  is  moimted  on  a  carriage  the  recoil  brakes,  of  what- 
ever character,  begin  to  act  as  soon  as  recoil  begins,  and  con- 
sequently the  velocity  of  recoil  b  less  at  each  instant  than  the 
velocity  shown  by  the  curves  just  determined. 

It  b  evident  that  the  higher  the  resistance  offered  by  the  recofl 
brUcs  the  shorter  wiU  be  the  total  length  of  recoil.  A  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  if  the  total  resistance  to  recofl  is  made 
constant  throughout  the  recofl  its  value  wiU  be  less  than  the  maxi* 
nmrn  vahie  of  a  variable  total  resistance  which  wfll  stop  the  gun 
a  the  same  length  of  recofl. 

For  a  given  length  of  recofl  the  constant  total  resbtance  wiU 
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therefore  produce  less  strain  in  the  carriage,  and  for  this 
is  usually  adopted  except  in  special  cases  to  be  referred  to  later. 

In  the  following  discussion  we  wiU  assume  the  total  resistance 
to  recoil  constant  throughout  the  recoil,  and  determine  the  relatian 
between  that  resistance  and  the  length  of  recoO. 

Relation  between  Length  of  Recoil  and  Total  Constant  Resistance  to 
Recoil— 

Let  M  represent  the  mass  of  the  gim  and  recoiling  parts; 

F,  the  total  pressure  of  the  powder  gases  over  the  cross- 
section  of  the  bore  at  any  time; 
R^  the  total  constant  resistance  to  recoil- 
r,  the  total  time  the  powder  gases  act  on  the  gun; 
L,  the  total  length  of  recoil ; 
Vrry  the  velocity  of  retarded  recoil  at  the  time  t; 
Efn  the  distance  recoiled  at  the  time  r  with  the  resistance  R 
acting; 
Xy  the  distance  recoiled  at  any  time  L 

At  any  instant  prior  to  the  time  the  powder  gases  cease  to  act 
on  the  gun  we  evidently  have, 

dH-^ <««»> 

Multipl}dng  by  dl  and  integrating  we  have, 

M^^Cpdt^Rt (ii) 

dx 
The  constant  of  integration  is  o,  since  — =o  when  l«o.    At 

dt 

the  particular  time  r  when  the  powder  gases  cease  to  act  we  have 
< «  T,  j^ «  Krr  and  J  Fdt  =  MV/.  Substituting  these  values  in  the 
above  equation  we  have, 

yrr'Vr-^r (la) 
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Similarly,  integrating  Eq.  (ii)  with  respect  to  t  and  taking 
values  at  the  time  r,  we  have, 

^-^-3S''-     <'S) 

The  values  of  r  and  E,  were  obtained  in  Art.  184. 

Since  at  the  time  r,  and  thereafter,  no  force  is  acting  on  the 
gun  except  the  constant  resistance  J?,  we  may  now  equate  the 
cnrrgy  of  motion  of  the  gun  with  the  work  of  R  over  the  remain- 
ing length  of  recoil.    Doing  this  we  obtain 

iea-£r,)-^^' (,4) 

2 

Eliminating  Kr,  and  Err  by  Eqs.  (12)  and  (13)  and  solving 
for  R  we  obtain 

^'2{L+Vrr^Er) ^'5) 

from  which  we  can  determine  the  numerical  value  of  12  in  terms  of 
I  or  of  L  in  terms  of  R. 

i86.  Velocity  of  Retarded  RecoQ  as  a  Function  of  Time  and 
of  Spsce. — ^Let  x  be  the  distance  through  which  the  gun  has  re- 
coiled at  the  time  /  and  let  Vr  be  the  velocity  of  retarded  recoil 
at  this  time.    The  time  rate  at  which  R  is  taking  velocity  out  of 

the  system  is  —,  and  the  total  velodty  taken  out  of  the  system 

by  R  at  any  instant  will  be  given  by  the  ordinate  of  a  right  line 
which  passes  through  the  origin  of  coordinates  and  makes  an  angle 

with  the  axis  of  t  whose  tangent  is  — .    This  line  is  marked  c  in 

Af 

Fig.  129.    The  remaining  velodty  at  any  instant  will  be  given 

therefore  by  the  di£ference  between  the  ordinate  to  V/  and  that  to 

#c.    Plotting  these  di£ferences  we  get  the  curv^e  of  the  velocity 

of  letarded  recoil  as  a  function  of  time  as  indicated  by  Vn  in  the 

fignrc 
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The  length  of  retarded  recoil  corresponding  to  any  vdodty  of 
retarded  recoil  represented  by  an  ordinate  of  the  curve  Vn  is  the 
area  under  the  curve  from  the  origin  to  the  given  ordinate. 


Fig.  139. 

We  may  now  construct  the  curve  of  retarded  recoil  as  a  function 
of  the  distance  recoiled*  To  construct  a  point  of  the  curve,  meas- 
ure the  area  under  the  curve  Vn  in  Fig.  129  from  the  origin  to  any 
ordinate;  use  the  value  of  this  area  as  an  abscissa,  and  use  the 


Fig.  130. 

selected  ordinate  of  the  curve  Vrt  as  an  ordinate.  The  curve  Vr,  in 
Fig*  130,  constructed  in  this  manner  from  the  curve  v^  in  Fig.  129, 
represents  the  velocity  of  retarded  recoil  as  a  function  of  the  dis- 
tance recoiled. 

The  relation  between  the  velocity  and  distance  of  retarded 
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recoQ  after  the  time  r  can  also  be  obtained  from  a  consideration 
of  tlie  energy  in  the  system.    We  have,  as  in  obtaining  £q.  (14), 


RiL-x)^^ (,6) 

3 


l^liaice, 


-'^ (17) 


This  is  the  equation  of  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  x^L. 

PROBLEMS 

t.  The  total  length  of  recoil  of  the  3-in.  field  gun  referred  to  in  Problems 
I  to  6.  Art.  184.  is  to  be  45  ins. 

^Ilui  constant  resistance  to  recoil  is  required? 

2*  With  the  determined  constant  resistance  to  recoil  acting,  determine 
: '.'!  plot  the  curve  of  velocity  of  retarded  recoil  as  a  function  of  the  time. 

3.  From  the  curve  obtained  in  Problem  2,  determine  and  plot  the  curve 
ol  \'dodty  of  retarded  recoil  as  a  function  of  distance  recoiled. 

187.  Recoil  Systems. — ^The  recoil  system  of  a  gun  carriage 
consists  of  a  recoil  brake  for  controlling  the  recoO  and  limiting  its 
lengthy  a  counter  recoil  mechanism  for  returning  the  gim  to  the 
£ring  position  and  keeping  it  there,  and  a  counter  recoil  brake  or 
buffer  to  soften  the  shock  as  the  gim  runs  into  the  firing  position. 

Reoofl  brakes  of  the  friction  t>pe  were  formerly  used*  Pneu- 
nutic  brakes  were  also  used  to  some  extent.  Both  have  been 
Oktirdy  superseded  by  the  hydraulic  recoil  brake. 

Hydraulic  Brakes. — A  hydraulic  recoU  brake  consists  of  a 
c}iiiider  filled  with  liquid,  and  a  piston.  Relative  movement  is 
^"cn  to  the  Q'linder  and  piston  by  the  recoil,  and  provision  is 
made  for  the  passage  of  the  liquid  from  one  side  of  the  head  of  the 
piston  to  the  other  by  apertures  cut  in  the  piston  or  in  the  walls  of 
the  cylinder.  The  power  of  the  brake  lies  in  the  presstire  pro- 
duced in  the  cylinder  by  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid  to 
modoD  through  the  apertures. 

If  the  area  of  the  apertures  is  constant  it  is  e\ndent  that  the 
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resistance  to  flow  will  be  greater  as  the  velocity  of  the  piston  or 
the  velocity  of  recoil  is  greater.  Therefore  the  pressure  in  the 
cylinder,  which  measures  the  resistance  offered,  wiU  vary  with  the 
different  values  of  the  velocity  of  recoil.  If,  however,  the  aper- 
tures are  C9nstructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  area  of  aperture 
increases  when  the  velocity  of  the  piston  increases  and  diminishes 


Fig.  131. 

when  that  velocity  diminishes,  the  variation  in  the  area  of  aperture 
may  be  so  regulated  that  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  will  be  con- 
stant or  will  vary  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  total  resistance 
to  recoil  constant,  or  to  make  it  vary  in  any  manner  desired. 

Hydraulic  Brake  with  Variable  Orifice. — The  mode  of  action 

of  the  hydraulic  brake  with  variable  orifices  will  be  understood 

from  Fig.  131,  which  represents  a  longitudinal 

section  through  a  recoil  cylinder  of  the  form  used 

in  our  seacoast  carriages. 

Fig.  132  represents  a  cross-section  through  the 
cylinder. 

To  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  c  are  fastened 
two  bars  0  called  throttling  bars,  of  var>ing  cross- 
section  as  shown.  The  piston  p  is  stationar}% 
the  piston  rod  r  being  fixed  to  a  stationary  part  of  the  carriage. 
The  cylinder  c  is  attached  to  the  gun  and  moves  to  the  rear  in 
recoil. 

The  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  c>'linder  is  to  the  right 
in  the  figure.  The  figure  shows  the  relative  positions  of  cylinder 
and  piston  at  the  beginning  of  recoil. 

Through  the  piston  head  are  cut  two  slots  or  apertures,  j^ 


Fig.  133. 
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thnnigh  which  the  Kquid  is  forced  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to 
the  other  as  the  cylinder  moves  in  recoil  Each  slot  has  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  maximum  section  of  the  throttling  bar,  with  just  enough 
clearance  to  permit  operation.  The  area  of  orifice  open  for  the 
dow  of  Equid  at  any  position  of  the  piston  is  therefore  equal  to 
the  area  of  the  slots  minus  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  throt- 
tling bars  at  that  point;  and  the  profile  of  the  throttling  bars  is 
so  determined  that  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  liquid,  or 
the  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  is  made  constant  or  variable  as 
desired. 

In  some  hydraulic  brakes,  throttling  bars  are  not  used  and  no 
slots  are  cut  in  the  piston.  In  these  brakes  the  varying  apertures 
are  obtained  by  cutting  grooves  of  varying  width  or  depth  on  the 
interior  of  the  c>'linder.  There  are  also  other  means  of  obtaining 
^-aning  apertures  along  the  cylinder.  Some  of  these  wiU  be  given 
in  the  description  of  the  gun  carriages  to  which  they  pertain. 

188.  Counter  Recoil  Mechanism. — Coimter  recoO,  or  the  return 
of  the  gun  to  the  firing  position  after  the  completion  of  the  recoil, 
may  be  effected  by  gravity,  by  springs,  or  by  compressed  air 
o  tinders,  the  latter  in  connection  with  the  recoil  brake,  forming 
the  hydro-pneimiatic  recoQ  system. 

The  gravity  method  of  effecting  coimter  recoil  is  very  reliable 
and  simple  and  can  always  be  used  when  the  direction  of  motion 
vf  the  recoiling  parts  is  such  as  to  cause  a  continual  rise  in  their 
center  of  gravity  as  they  move  to  the  rear.  The  gravity  method 
is  used  in  the  older  t>'pe  barbette  carriages  and  in  all  disappearing 
arriages. 

The  spring  method  of  effecting  cotmter  recoil  may  be  used  in 
aO  gun  carriages  on  which  the  gim  recoils  in  the  direction  of  its 
am.  These  include  pedestal  and  naval  mounts,  new  t>pes  of 
barbette  carriages,  turret  moimts  and  all  wheeled  carriages. 

In  the  smaller  carriages  of  these  t>'pes  the  springs,  initially 
compressed  to  the  desired  amount,  may  be  placed  between  the 
[•istoQ  and  the  rear  end  of  the  hydraulic  brake  c>'linder,  which  is 
kqgtbened  for  that  purpose. 
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In  some  carriages  of  this  type  the  hydraulic  brake  cyHnder 
moves  with  the  gun  in  recoil,  the  piston  being  stationary. 

In  such  constructions  the  springs  are  usually  placed  around  the 
hydraulic  brake  cylinder  and  are  compressed  between  a  flange  on 
that  cylinder  in  front  and  some  fixed  part  of  the  carriage  in  rear. 

In  larger  carriages  the  springs  are  arranged  in  separate  cylinders 
with  pistons  of  their  own,  two  to  four  of  these  spring  cylinders  being 
required. 

These  and  other  arrangements  of  coimter  recoil  springs  will  be 
further  discussed  in  the  descriptions  of  the  carriages  to  which 
they  pertain. 

189.  Hydro-pneumatic  Recoil  Systems.  Connected  Recoil  and 
Counter  Recoil  Systems. — Compressed  air  is  being  used  to  an 
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Fig.  133. 

increasing  extent  for  effecting  counter  recoil.  There  are  two  types 
of  hydro-pneumatic  counter  recoil  systems.  In  the  one  there  is 
a  connection  between  the  hydraulic  recoil  brake  and  the  com- 
pressed air  counter  recoil  cylinders,  while  in  the  other  the  recofl 
and  counter  recoil  systems  are  entirely  independent  of  each  otho*. 

An  example  of  the  former  type  is  shown  in  Fig.  133,  which  shows 
a  section  through  the  oil  cylinder  i,  and  the  two  air  cylinders,  2, 
all  these  cylinders  being  formed  in  the  cradle  in  which  the  gun 
recoils. 

The  piston,  3,  is  packed  so  as  to  fit  tightly  in  the  oQ  C}'linder. 
It  is  attached  to  the  gxm  through  its  rod,  which  passes  through  a 
packed  stuffing  box  at  the  rear  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  floating 
pistons,  4  and  5,  in  the  air  cylinders  are  similarly  packed.    Open- 
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ings,  6,  at  the  rear  end  of  the  oil  cylinder  lead  to  the  air  cyUnders. 
With  the  gun  in  the  firing  position,  the  piston,  3,  is  at  the  front 
end  of  the  ofl  cylinder,  lliis  cylinder  and  the  parts  of  the  air 
c}iiiiders  in  the  rear  of  the  floating  pistons,  4  and  5,  are  filled  with 
ofl,  while  the  main  parts  of  the  air  cylinders  in  front  are  filled  with 
compressed  air.  When  the  gun  recoils,  the  piston,  3,  moves  back, 
forcing  the  ofl  through  the  orifices,  6,  and  causing  the  pistons, 
4  ind  5,  to  move  forward,  thus  further  compressing  the  air  contained 
in  the  air  cylinders.  When  the  recoU  has  been  stopped  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air  in  these  cylinders  reverses  the  motion  of  all  three 
pistons  and  returns  the  gun  to  the  firing  position. 

As  m  the  hydraulic  brake,  most  of  the  resistance  to  recofl 
comes  from  the  throttling  of  the  oil  through  the  orifices. 
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Fig.  134. 


A  hand  pump  is  provided  for  maintaining  the  pressure  in  the  air 
c>'lniders.  The  principal  objection  to  this  system  is  that  air  leak- 
ing past  the  air  pistons  and  mixing  with  the  oil  in  the  recofl  c>'Iinder 
(onns  a  frothy  mass  which  does  not  give  the  same  resistance  as 
pure  oO,  and  hence  causes  irregularities  m  the  pull  on  the  piston 
rod  and  m  the  length  of  recofl. 

190-  Independent  Recofl  and  Air  Counter  Recofl  Systems. — 
An  example  of  the  second  t>'pe  of  hydro-pneumatic  recofl  system 
is  shown  in  Fig.  134.  The  c>'lindcr,  i,  is  a  hydraulic  brake  of  the 
usual  t>-pe.  The  counter  recofl  c>'linder,  2.  fitted  with  the  packed 
piston,  4,  and  its  rod  is  fiUed  with  ofl  which  also  partly  fills  the 
c)Iinder,  3,  which  forms  the  air  reservoir.  The  remainder  of 
cylinder,  3,  is  fiUed  with  compressed  air. 
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An  opening,  5,  connects  the  counter  recoil  cylinder  and  the 
air  reservoir,  but  there  is  no  connection  between  these  and  the 
hydraulic  cylinder. 

Both  pistons  are  drawn  to  the  right  as  the  gun  recoils.  The 
hydraulic  brake  stops  the  recoil  by  throttling  the  oil  in  the  usual 
way.  At  the  same  time  the  oil  in  cylinder,  2,  is  forced  through 
the  large  opening,  5,  into  the  air  reservoir,  3,  further  compressing 
the  air  contained  therein.  At  the  end  of  recoil  the  expansion  of 
this  air  forces  the  excess  of  oil  back  through  the  opening,  5,  against 
the  piston,  4,  and  runs  the  gun  to  the  firing  position. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  over  the  one  previously  described 
are  that  leakage  of  air  can  have  no  effect  on  the  hydraulic  brake 
proper  and  that  there  are  fewer  places  at  which  leakage  can  occur. 

As  in  the  other  system  a  hand  pirnip  is  provided  for  keeping  up 
the  air  pressure  in  the  reservoir. 

This  system  would  work  without  oil  in  the  cylinders,  2  and  3, 
but  there  would  then  be  much  more  leakage  of  air  past  the  piston 
and  through  the  stuffing  box.  The  leather  packing  rings  used  in 
combination  with  metal  ones  in  packing  these  parts  insure  a  much 
tighter  joint  if  wet  with  oil  than  if  dry. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Air  over  Spring  Counter-recaU 
Systems. — ^The  principal  advantages  of  air  cylinders  over  spring 
cylinders  are  the  reductions  in  weight  and  in  cost.  These  advan- 
tages are  especially  important  in  long  recoil  heavy  field  guns  or 
howitzers  designed  to  be  fired  at  high  angles  of  elevation.  If 
springs  are  used  the  columns  must  be  long,  heavy  and  expensive, 
while  if  the  air  cylinders  are  used  the  additional  pressure  needed 
when  the  guns  are  fired  at  high  angles  of  elevation  can  be  obtained 
by  pumping  more  air  into  the  cylinders. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  air  cylinders  is  leakage  of  air 
past  the  pistons  or  out  of  the  cylinders  through  the  stufl^  box. 
This  may  cause  failure  in  the  running  of  the  gun  back  to  the 
firing  position  and  delay  due  to  the  necessity  of  using  the  hand 
pump. 

It  is  evident  that  the  force,  in  whatever  way  obtained,  which 
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effects  counter  recoil  also  acts  during  recoil  and  that  it  forms  a 
part  (A  the  total  resistance  R  to  recoil. 

191.  Resistance  of  the  Counter  Recoil  Springs  or  Air  Cylinders. 
The  resistance  5  of  a  coUed  spring  varies  directly  with  the  compres- 
sion of  the  ^ring. 

Representing  by  G  the  force  required  to  compress  the  spring, 
idien  free,  over  the  first  unit  of  length,  the  resistance  of  the  spring 
It  any  length  of  compression  x  is 

5-Gx. 

If  the  ^ring  has  an  initial  compression  so  that  it  exerts  a 
resbtance  G\  the  resistance  after  further  compression  over  a 
length  X  becomes 

S^G'+Gx (18) 

For  the  counter  recoil  springs  of  a  gun  carriage,  G'  represents 
the  residual  pressure  in  the  spring  when  the  gun  is  in  battery,  and 
X  represents  any  length  of  recoil. 

The  resbtance  of  the  spring  at  any  point  may  therefore  be 
determined  from  Eq.  (18). 

Air  compressed  by  a  piston  in  a  c>'Iinder  acts  as  a  spring  and 
follows  the  law  given  by  Eq.  (18).  When  an  air  c>'Iinder  is  used 
5  becomes  the  total  pressure  of  the  air  over  the  effective  area  of 
the  air  pbton. 

193.  Total  Resistance  to  RecoiL— The  total  resistance  to 
recoil  is  composed  of  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  brake,  the  re- 
Stance  due  to  friction,  the  resistance — either  plus  or  minus — due 
to  the  inclination  of  the  top  of  the  chassis  or  the  recoU  slides  and 
the  resistance  due  to  the  counter-recoil  springs  or  air  c>'linders 
if  there  are  such  included  in  the  recoU  system. 

Let  IF  be  the  weight  of  the  moving  parts; 
M  the  mass  of  the  moving  parts; 
/  the  coefficient  of  friction; 

a  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  chassis  rails,  or  of  the  recoil 
slides; 
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5  the  resistance  of  the  springs  or  air  cylinders  at  any 

point  of  recoil; 
F  the  total  resistance  of  the  hydraulic  brake,  or  the  total 

hydraulic  pressure  on  the  piston  at  the  same  point  ol 

recoil; 
R  the  total  resistance  to  recoil. 

The  resistance  due  to  friction  will  be  fW  cosa\  that  due  to 
inclination  of  the  chassis  rails  or  the  recoil  slides  will  be  IF  sin  a. 
The  total  resistance  at  the  point  of  recoil  considered  b  therefore 

/e  =  W^(sina+/cosa)+5+P (19) 

Resistance  of  the  Hydraulic  Brake — Pressure  in  the  Cylinder. — 
The  hydraulic  pressure  on  the  piston  of  the  brake  cylinder  at  any 
point  of  the  recoil  may  now  be  determined  from  Ex).  (19). 

P=i?-W^(sina+/cosa)-5,      .     •     .     .     (20) 

if  we  substitute  for  R  its  constant  value  from  Eq.  (15),  for  S  its 
value  at  the  given  point  from  Eq.  (18),  and  for  the  remaining 
term  its  constant  value. 

193.  Relation  between  the  Pressure,  Area  of  Orifice,  and 
Velocity  of  RecoiL — In  this  discussion  we  will  designate  by  the  term 
aperture  the  cut  through  the  piston,  and  by  the  term  orifice  that 
portion  of  the  aperture  open  to  the  flow  of  the  liquid;  and  we  will 
consider  for  simplicity  that  there  is  but  one  aperture  and  one  orifice. 

Let  A  be  the  elective  area  of  the  piston  in  square  feet,  that  is. 
the  area  of  the  piston  minus  the  area  of  the  piston  rod  and  aper- 
ture. The  square  foot  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  area,  because  in  the 
velocities  involved  in  the  discussion  the  foot  is  the  imit  of  length. 

Let  a  be  the  area  of  orifice  at  any  point  of  recoil; 

V,  the  velocity  of  retarded  recoil  at  the  point  considered; 
Vi  the  velocity  of  the  liquid  through  the  orifice  at  the  point 

considered; 
7  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid; 
P  the  total  pressure  on  the  piston  at  the  point  considered. 
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The  cylinder  being  full  of  liquid  the  volume  that  passes  through 
the  orifice  is  the  volume  displaced  by  the  piston.  We  therefore 
have  at  any  instant 

or,  for  the  velocity  of  flow, 

VrA  /       X 

a 

From  Torricelli's  law  for  the  flow  of  liquids  through  orifices 
we  know  that  the  pressure  required  to  produce  this  velocity  of 
flow  is  the  pressure  due  to  a  column  of  liquid  whose  height  h  is  given 
by  the  equation 

«*-2gA (22) 

Substituting  for  v  the  value  of  Vt  from  Eq.  (21)  and  solving 
(or  k  we  obtain 

*-'5'.     M 

2ga* 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  liquid  being  7,  the  weight  of 
the  column  whose  area  of  cross-section  is  imity  will  be  7A,  and  the 
weight  of  the  column  whose  area  of  section  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
piston  will  ht  Ayh.  Ayh  \s  therefore  the  totaJ  pressure  on  the 
piston,  and  substituting  in  this  expression  the  value  of  h  from 
Eq.  (23)  we  have,  for  the  total  pressure  on  the  piston,  for  any 
velocity  9f 

f.?""^ (.4) 

This  equation  is  general  and  expresses  the  relation  that  exists 
between  P,  A,  and  a  for  any  given  velocity  of  recoU. 
Solving  for  c?  we  obtain 

«-t^- <«) 

194.  Area  of  Orifice.— With  the  relations  established  in  Eqs. 
(18),  (2o\  and  (2$),  which  arc  here  repeated,  and  the  cur\'e  Vf»  in 
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Fig.  130,  we  are  now  prepared  to  determine  the  variable  area  of 
orifice  in  the  piston. 

S^G'+Gx (18) 

P^R-W{sma+fcosa)^S (20) 

-^ "') 

The  dimensions  of  the  recoil  cylinder  will  be  fixed  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  design  of  the  carriage,  and  by  the  requirement 
that  the  pressure  per  imit  of  area  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  render 
difficult  the  effective  packing  of  the  stuffing  boxes  through  which 
the  piston  rod  passes.  We  will  therefore  assume  that  the  diam- 
eters of  the  cylinder  and  piston  rod  are  given,  and  as  the  rela- 
tion between  Uie  total  area  of  piston  and  the  effective  area  may  be 
readily  established  we  will  assimie  that  the  effective  area  il  of  the 
piston  is  known. 

Brake  with  Variable  Hydraulic  Pressure. — ^The  value  of  P  at  any 
point  in  the  cylinder,  for  which  the  length  of  recoil  is  x,  is  obtained 
from  Eq.  (20),  the  proper  value  of  S  for  the  point  having  been 
first  determined  from  (18).  The  value  of  Vr  is  taken  from  the 
curve  Vn  in  Fig.  130  at  the  ordinate  whose  abscissa  is  x.  The  values 
of  P  and  Vr  thus  determined  are  substituted  in  Eq.  (25).  The 
resulting  value  of  a  is  the  area  of  orifice  at  the  given  point 

Constant  Hydraulic  Pressure. — If  P  in  Eqs.  (24)  and  (25)  b 
constant  we  will  have  in  a  given  cylinder,  for  any  values  of  v,  and 
a,  as  Vrr  and  a  respectively,  the  velocity  of  recoil  and  the  area 
of  orifice  when  the  powder  gases  cease  to  act 

^'^' (^) 

and  by  combining  Eqs.  (25)  and  (26)  we  obtain  for  any  given 
cylinder 

a        Vr  ,      V 

OO      Vrr 
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from  which  we  see  to  maintain  a  constant  hydraulic  pressure  in 
the  cylinder,  the  area  of  the  orifice  must  vary  directly  with  the 
vckxity  of  recoil. 

Substituting  in  Eq.  (27)  the  value  of  VrlVr^  obtained  by  com- 
biniDg  Eqs.  (14)  and  (16)  we  obtain, 


fi-x 


(28) 


that  is,  with  constant  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  the  area  of  orifice 
varies  as  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola. 

Eq.  (38)  refers  only  to  that  part  of  the  recoil  after  the  powder 
gases  cease  to  act 

igS*  Brake  with  Constant  Pressure. — ^When  there  are  no 
brings  or  other  variable  resistance  in  the  recoO  system,  5  becomes 
0  in  the  value  of  F,  Eq.  (20)  and  a  constant  pressure  wiU  be 
required  in  the  brake. 

To  determine  the  area  of  orifice  we  have,  for  this  case, 

P^R-W(sma+fcosa) 

•^-^" w) 

Find  the  value  of  P  from  the  first  equation  in  the  manner  already 
explained.  V,  and  A  are  known  and  oo  may  be  now  determined 
from  Eq.  (26).'  The  area  of  orifice  at  any  other  points  may  now 
be  obtained  by  means  of  Eq.  (27),  using  the  values  of  v,  taken  from 
the  curve  v„.  The  areas  from  the  point  £r,  to  the  end  may  also 
be  obtained  from  (28). 

Bariiontal  Chassis,— U  the  chassis  rails  are  horizontal  and  the 
top  carriage  is  mounted  on  rollers,  so  that  we  may  neglect  the 
friction,  the  term  U'(sina+/cosa)  in  the  value  of  P,  Eq.  (20X 
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also  becomes  zero,  and  P  reduces  to  R.    Substituting  for  R  in 
£q.  (14)  the  value  of  P  from  (36)  and  solving  for  00  we  obtain 


flo*-^a-£.,). 


(29) 


oo  is  in  this  caise  independent  of  the  velocity  of  recoO,  and  is  depend- 
ent only  on  the  remaining  length  of  recoil  after  the  powder  gases 
cease  to  act.  Therefore  for  a  given  area  of  orifice  at  £r,  the 
remaining  length  of  recoil  will  be  the  same  no  matter  what  the 
initial  velocity  of  the  projectile,  the  charge  of  powder,  or  the  angle 
of  fire  may  be. 

Under  these  conditions  the  brake  requires  no  adjustment  for 
varying  conditions  of  fire,  and  in  this  respect  it  possesses  further 
advantage  over  the  brake  with  constant  orifices  and  vaxiable 
pressure. 

The  explanation  of  the  independence,  imder  the  given  ocm* 
ditions  of  the  remaining  length  of  recoil  and  the  velocity,  will  appear 
if  we  substitute  P  for  12  in  £q.  (14).    We  obtain 


{L-ErrY 


MV\ 
2P 


(30) 


In  £q.  (26)  we  see  that  for  a 
given  value  of  oo  the  pressure  P 
must  vary  directly  as  V  varies. 
Therefore  in  (30),  P  varying  with 
V^Tr,  (L—Err)  will  rcnuun  constant. 
196.  Profile  of  the  Throtding 
Bar. — Suppose  there  are  n  similar 
apertures  cut  in  the  piston.  The 
area  of  each  orifice  at  any  point  in 
the  c>'linder  will  then  be  a/n,  a 
being  determined  for  the  particular 
point  from  Eq.  (25).    Let  b,  Fig. 

135,  be  the  width  and  d  the  depth  of  each  aperture.    The  throttling 

bar  has  the  same  depth,  and  a  variable  width  y. 


Flo.  135. 
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Then  for  the  area  of  each  orifice  at  the  given  point  in  the  cylinder 
we  have 

n 

For  the  brake  with  constant  pressure  the  profile  of  the  thrattUng 
bar  from  the  point  where  the  powder  gases  cease  to  act  to  the  end 
will  be  a  parabob.  Its  equation,  obtained  by  substituting  the 
value  of  a  from  the  above  equation  in  Eq.  (i8)  and  reducing,  is 


(31) 


NtgUcUd  Resistances. — In  the  foregoing  discussion  we  have 
neglected  the  resistance  due  to  the  friction  of  the  liquid  and  the 
contraction  of  the  liquid  vein.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  the  error  due  to  the  neglect  of  these  resistances  may  be  cor- 
rected by  assigning  to  Vi,  the  velocity  of  the  flow  through  the  ori- 
fices, Eq.  (21),  a  value  greater  than  the  actual  value  as  expressed 
in  Eq.  (22).  The  value  to  be  substituted  is  detennined  by  experi- 
ment  for  each  class  of  carriage  and  t«jLes  the  fonn  Vt^avi+h^  a  and 
h  being  constants.  The  result  of  the  substitution  is  an  increase  m 
the  area  of  orifice  for  any  given  pressure  in  the  cylinder,  see 
Eq.  {25). 

Counier-recail  Bufer.—Tins  is  provided  for  reducing  the  shock 
to  the  carriage  as  the  gun  is  run  to  the  firing  position  by  the  counter- 
recoU  mechanism.  It  may  consist  of  a  dash  pot  formed  at  the  end 
ci  the  hydraulic  cylinder,  or  of  a  rod  acting  inside  the  hollow  piston 
rod  of  the  recoil  cylinder,  or  it  may  be  a  separate  hydraulic  c>'linder 
of  which  the  piston  acts  only  at  the  last  moments  of  counter  recoil. 
Several  t>pes  will  be  described  m  the  descriptions  of  the  carriages 
to  which  they  pertain. 

The  use  of  the  counter-recoil  buffer  increases  the  stability  of 
mobile  artillery  carriages  by  preventing  their  forward  motion  as 
the  gun  runs  into  the  firing  position* 
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PROBLEMS 

I.  Tlie  3-in.  field  gun  referred  to  in  Problems  i  to  3,  Art.  186,  is  fired  hori* 
sontally.  The  resistance  of  the  counter-recoO  springs  at  the  time  the  powder 
gases  cease  to  act  is  800  lbs.  The  coefficient  of  friction  on  the  recoil  slides  is 
O.I.  The  oil  in  the  recoil  cylinder  weighs  50  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  The  effective 
area  of  cross-section  of  the  hydraulic  cylinder  is  3.32  sq.  ins. 

Determine  the  area  of  orifice  at  the  time  the  powder  gases  cease  to  act 
under  the  assumption  that  the  total  resistance  to  recoil  is  constant,  and  the 
total  length  of  recoil  is  45  Ins. 

3.  From  the  data  obtained  in  preceding  problems  plot  the  carve  showiof 
area  of  orifice  as  a  function  of  distance  recoiled. 

Z97.  Variable  RecoiL — Modem  field  guns  and  howitzers  are 
mounted  so  as  to  have  a  long  recoil  on  their  carriages  when  fired 
horizontally.    The  reason  for  this  will  appear  later. 

When  these  guns  are  fired  at  a  high  angle  of  elevation  it  is  nee- 
ersary  to  reduce  the  length  of  recoil  to  prevent  the  breech  of  the 
gun  from  striking  the  groimd.  This  reduction  is  effected  by  a 
mechanism  which  automatically  reduces  the  size  of  the  orifices  in 
the  hydraulic  brake  as  the  gun  is  elevated. 

One  form  of  such  a  mechanism  will  be  described  in  the  descrq>- 
tion  of  the  6-in.  howitzer  carriage. 

Differential  Recoil.— 11  no  coimter-recoil  buffer  b  provided,  the 
velocity  of  the  gun  to  the  firing  position  under  the  action  of  the 
counter-recoQ  springs  or  air  cylinders  is  a  maximum  just  as  it 
reaches  that  position.  If  an  arrangement  is  made  to  automatically 
fire  the  gun  when  it  has  this  maximum  forward  velocity,  it  is  evident 
that  the  maximum  velocity  of  free  recoil  will  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  forward  velocity,  and  hence  from  £q.  (15),  either 
the  total  resistance  R,  or  the  corresponding  length  of  recoil  L,  or 
both,  can  be  materially  reduced. 

Systems  based  upon  this  principle  have  been  used  abroad  for 
small  gims,  such  as  mountain  gims.  The  gun  is  caught  by  a  pawl 
in  the  extreme  recoOed  position  and  is  loaded  in  that  positioQ. 
When  it  is  desired  to  fire,  the  pawl  is  tripped,  the  gun  runs  forward 
and  is  automatically  fired  as  it  reaches  the  firing  position. 
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The  principal  objections  to  this  system,  known  as  the  differential- 
lecoil  system,  are  the  tmsteadiness  of  the  gim  at  the  moment 
o(  firing  and  the  possibility  of  the  gun  being  turned  over  in  a 
ferwaid  direction  by  the  shock  of  coimter  recoil  if  a  missfire  should 
oocar. 

198.  Length  of  RecoD  in  Artillery  of  Position. — In  artillery  of 
position  the  gun  carriage  is  rigidly  bolted  to  a  fixed  platform.  Its 
mffhaniHm  is  such  as  to  allow  the  gun  and  the  attached  parts  to 
recofl  on  firing.  The  hydraulic  brake  cylinder  and  its  piston  are 
attached  respectively  to  the  moving  and  fixed  parts  of  the  carriage 
or  vke  versa,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  piston  to  be  drawn 
through  the  cylinder  as  the  gun  recoils. 

When  constant  total  resistance  is  to  be  exerted  by  the  recoil 
system,  which  for  reasons  given  is  always  the  case  in  artillery  of 
positkHi,  either  the  total  resistance  or  the  length  of  recoil  may  be 
tKumed  and  the  other  determined  from  Eq.  (15).  While  the 
ttRiii^>tion  of  a  very  long  recoil  would  reduce  the  resistance  and 
ooQsequently  the  strain  on  the  carriage  and  permit  its  parts  to 
be  nude  hg^tar,  the  necessary  increase  in  the  length  of  the  recoil 
sfides  might  overbalance  the  saving  and  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
cinriage. 

In  those  carriages  such  as  mortar  carriages,  anti-aircraft  gun 
cmiagcs  and  the  latest  type  barbette  carriages,  which  permit  the 
iiriiig  of  the  gun  at  high  angles  of  elevation,  a  very  long  recoil 
cumot  be  used  because  the  distance  from  the  breech  of  the  gun  to 
the  supporting  platform  wiU  not  permit  it  Furthermore  the  use 
of  1  long  recoil  would  necessitate  the  use  of  long  and  heavy  colimms 
of  counier-recofl  springs.  Lack  of  space  also  prevents  the  use  of  a 
kog  lecoil  on  turret  mounts. 

In  disappearing  carriages  the  length  of  the  recoil  is  determined 
BM)ce  by  the  necessity  of  giving  the  gun  the  proper  movement  in 
recoil  than  by  limitation  of  the  strains  brought  upon  the  carriage. 

With  the  exception  of  the  disappearing  and  the  older  t}pe  bar- 
bctte  carriages  the  recoil  for  artillery  of  position  is  comparatively 
short    The  following  table  gives  the  length  of  recoil  in  inches 
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measured  along  the  recoil  cylinder  for  some  gun  carriages  of  this 
type: 

15  pdr.  Model  1903,  9  ins. 

6"  Pedestal  Mount,  15  ins. 

8"  Barbette  (old  type),  40  ins. 
12"  Barbette  (old  type),  48  ins. 
12"  Barbette  (new  type),  30  ins. 
12''  Mortar,  Model  1896,  24  ins. 
12"  Mortar,  Model  1908,  24  ins. 

Z99.  Horizontal  Recoil  System  on  Seacoast  Carriages.-— The 

arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  recoil  system  on  most  of  our  s^- 
coast  disappearing  carriages,  and  on  older  type  barbette  carriages 
for  guns  8  ins.  or  more  in  caliber,  is  shown  in  Fig.  136. 

The  two  cylinders  c  are  integral  parts  of  the  top  carriage,  the 
top  carriage,  including  the  cylinders,  forming  a  single  steel  casting 
in  the  sides  of  which  above  the  cylinders  are  trunnion  seats,  for  the 
gun  trunnions  in  a  barbette  carriage,  and  for  the  gun  lever  trun- 
nions in  a  disappearing  carriage. 

The  piston  rods  of  the  recoil  cylinders  are  fixed  to  the  chassis  in 
front  and  supported  in  the  rear.  They  enter  the  cylinders  through 
Stuffing  boxes.  On  discharge  of  the  piece  the  top  carriage  and 
recoil  cylinders  move  to  the  rear  with  the  gun,  forcing  the  liquid 
in  the  cylinders  through  the  orifices  in  the  stationary  pistons. 

The  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  cylinders  is  up  in  Fig.  136. 

To  equalize  the  pressure  in  the  two  cylinders  their  interiors  are 
connected  at  the  front  by  the  pipe  a  and  at  the  rear  by  the  two 
pipes  d  and  /.  Each  half  of  the  pipes  d  and  /  has  imobstructed 
communication  with  the  other  half  of  the  same  pipe  through  a 
valve  box  r.  A  cross  pipe  h  connects  the  pipe  a  with  the  valve 
box.  A  path  is  afforded  through  the  pipes,  a,  6,  and  d  and/ for  the 
flow  of  liquid  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other,  which  path, 
as  well  as  the  orifices  in  the  pistons,  must  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining the  area  of  orifice. 

The  area  of  orifice,  and  consequently  the  length  of  recofl,  is 
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calculated  for  standard  conditions  of  loading.  Any  variation  in 
these  conditions  will  vary  the  length  of  recoil,  and  thus,  in  disap- 
pearing carriages,  vary  the  height  of  the  breech  of  the  gun  above 
the  loading  platform.  Standard  conditions  of  loading  do  not 
always  exist,  and  the  resistance  in  the  cylinders  will  vary  with 
the  viscosity  of  the  oil  which  itself  varies  with  the  temperatuxe. 
It  is,  therefore,  desirable  to  have  means  for  var>ing  the  resistance 
in  the  cylinders  in  order  that  the  prescribed  length  of  recofl  may  be 
obtained  under  any  conditions,  as,  for  instance,  When  reduced 
charges  are  being  used  or  when  the  gun  is  fired  on  a  very  hot  or  a 
very  cold  day. 

For  the  purpose  of  varying  the  area  of  orifice,  and,  therefore, 
the  resistance  in  the  cylinders,  adjustable  valves  called  throttling 
valves  are  provided  at  vi  and  V2-  The  flow  from  the  pipe  b  into  the 
pipe  d  commimicating  with  the  body  of  the  cylinder  is  regulated 
by  the  valve  vi,  and  the  area  open  to  the  flow  is  affected  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  as  desired.  The  pipe  d 
and  its  valve  vi  are  for  the  control  of  the  recoil. 

To  control  the  counter  recoil  and  to  bring  the  gun  and  tc^ 
carriage  to  rest  without  shock  as  they  come  into  battery  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  the  counter-recoil  buffer  is  provided.  The  rear 
cylinder  head  is  provided  with  a  cylindrical  recess  into  which  the 
enlargement  n  of  the  piston  rod,  just  in  rear  of  the  piston,  enters 
as  the  carriage  approaches  its  position  of  rest  in  battery.  The 
lug  n  is  slightly  conical,  so  •that  the  escape  of  the  liquid  from  the 
recess  is  gradually  obstructed.  The  pipe/  with  its  valve  92  assbts 
in  the  regulation  of  this  part  of  the  counter  recoil. 

The  valves  vi  and  V2  are  moved  to  increase  or  diminish  the  area 
of  orifice  by  means  of  the  handles  seen  in  the  rear  view,  at  the  top 
of  Fig.  136. 

The  total  effective  area  of  valve  orifice  in  recoil  is  the  sum  of  the 
openings  of  vi  and  V2.  In  coimter  recoil  the  effective  area  of  valve 
orifice  is  that  of  V2  only.  An  adjustment  of  93  will  effect  both 
recoil  and  counter  recoil,  while  an  adjustment  of  ri  will  effect 
recoil  only.    In  practice  V2  should  be  first  adjusted  to  give  a  sat- 
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isfactory  counter  recoil  and  then  vi  should  be  adjusted  to  give  a 
satisfactory  recoil.  If  recoil  be  first  adjusted,  it  will  be  disturbed 
by  the  adjustment  for  counter  recoil. 

Each  cylinder  has  a  filling  hole  on  top  near  its  front  (lower)  end. 
The  portion  of  the  cylinders  above  the  level  of  the  filling  holes  is 
left  empty  to  allow  space  into  which  the  oil  may  expand  when 
heated  by  the  weather  or  by  the  friction  developed  in  firing.  This 
space  also  serves  to  prevent  an  excessively  high  pressure  during 
the  first  part  of  recoil.  The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  plunger  of 
the  coimter-recoil  buffer  on  firing,  in  connection  with  the  small 
clearance  around  the  plunger,  which  prevents  the  ready  flow  of 
oil  into  the  space  vacated  by  it,  would  otherwise  cause  a  high 
pressure  on  accoimt  of  the  incompressibility  of  the  oil. 

The  cylinders  are  filled  with  a  mineral  oil  called  hydroline.  The 
freezing-point  of  the  oil  is  below  o®  F.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
0.85.  lite  oil  may  be  drawn  off  through  a  hole  e  in  the  valve  box, 
ordinarily  stopped  with  a  screw  plug. 

The  throttling  bars  are  fastened  to  the  cylinders  by  screw  bolts 
through  the  cylinder  walls,  as  shown  in  Fig.  136. 

200.  Recoil  System  of  the  6-inch  Disappearing  CarriageSi 
Models  of  1905  MI  and  1905  Mil,  and  of  the  14-inch  Disappear- 
ing Carriage,  Model  1907  and  1907  ML — ^It  has  been  found  de- 
sirable to  separate  the  recoil  and  counter-recoil  systems  of  disap- 
pearing carriages  so  as  to  have  independent  control  of  each.  The 
system  adopted  in  the  above  carriages  has  other  advantages  in 
addition  to  the  independent  control.  This  will  appear  in  their 
description  in  the  next  chapter. 

Recoil  on  these  carriages  is  controlled  by  a  single  hydraulic 
brake  cylinder,  Fig.  137,  placed  in  the  counterweight.  The  cylinder 
moves  with  the  coimterweight  and  the  piston  is  fixed  at  both  ends. 
Its  lower  end  is  fastened  to  the  piston  rod  beam.  The  latter  takes 
up  the  total  longitudinal  pull  on  the  rod  when  the  gun  is  fired. 
The  upper  end  of  the  rod  is  supported  by  a  bracket. 

In  the  later  models  of  the  above  carriages  the  area  of  the  orifice 
is  varied  by  means  of  throttling  bars  as  previously  described.    In 
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Fic.  137. 


the  earlier  models,  throttling 
grooves  were  cut  in  the  walls 
of  the  cylinder  as  illustrated 
in  Fig.  137. 

A  recess  is  provided  in 
the  lower  cylinder  head  into 
which  a  corresponding  en- 
largement on  the  piston  en- 
ters, with  slight  clearance.  Li 
case  of  abnormal  recoil,  these 
parts  act  as  a  dash-pot  and 
prevent  injury  to  the  carriage. 
They  take  the  place  of  the 
balata  buffers  on  the  rear  of 
the  chassis  of  carriages  hav- 
ing horizontal  cylinders. 

Two  filling  plugs  are  pro- 
vided in  the  upper  cylinder 
head.  Copper  tubes  extend 
down  inside  the  cylinder  from 
the  filling  holes  to  prevent 
filling  above  a  certain  point 
This  leaves  an  air  space  m  the 
upper  end  of  the  c>'linder 
which  serves  the  same  pur- 
poses as  in  the  case  of  the 
horizontal  c>'linders. 

A  drain  plug  is  provided 
in  the  lower  c>'linder  head. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  the  oil 
can  be  withdrawn  without  un- 
screwing the  plug  more  than 
a  few  turns. 

A  valve  is  provided  in  the 
piston  rod  to  f \imish  means  for 
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adjusting  the  recofl.  The  upper  end  of  the  rod  is  bored  axillary  to 
receive  the  stem  and  body  of  the  valve.  At  the  piston  two  grooves 
are  turned  in  the  surface  of  the  bore.  Six  holes  are  bored  radially 
so  as  to  connect  the  upper  groove  with  the  space  above  the  piston 
and  corresponding  holes  are  bored  connecting  the  lower  groove 
with  the  space  below  the  piston.  These  holes  act  as  by-passes 
permitting  oil  to  pass  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other. 
The  passage  of  the  oil  is  controlled  by  the  valve  body.  This  con- 
sists of  a  bronze  bar  fitting  the  bore  with  very  slight  clearance. 
It  has  a  diametral  slot  as  shown  in  the  figure.  With  the  recoil 
valve  open  this  slot  reaches  from  one  groove  to  the  other.  As  the 
valve  body  is  drawn  upward,  the  portion  of  the  slot  open  to  the 
lower  groove  decreases  to  zero  and  closes  the  passage  between 
the  grooves. 

The  upper  end  of  the  valve  stem  is  threaded  and  engages  in  a 
nut  on  the  upper  end  of  the  piston  rod  so  that  longitudinal  motion 
of  the  valve  body  is  secured  by  rotating  the  stem.  A  notched 
locking  disk  is  provided  which  fits  the  squared  end  of  the  valve 
stem.  A  hasp  hinged  to  the  piston  rod  bracket  fits  into  the  notches 
on  the  disk.  The  notches  are  numbered  and  other  conditions 
remaining  the  same  the  recoil  will  vary  with  the  setting  of  the  valve. 

201.  Determination  of  the  Length  of  Recoil  of  Guns  Mounted 
on  Wheeled  Carriages. — The  construction  of  all  modem  wheeled 
carriages  is  such  as  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil  in  the  direction  of  its 
axis.  The  resistance  to  recoil  developed  by  the  recoil  system  pulls 
forward  on  the  gun  and  backward  on  the  carriage,  tending  to  move 
the  latter  to  the  rear.  Actual  motion  of  the  carriage  to  the  rear  is 
prevented  by  a  spade  sunk  in  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  trail  of 
the  carriage  and  so  constructed  as  to  present  a  broad  surface  to  the 
ground  in  rear.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  groimd  will  resist 
a  pressure  of  80  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  of  spade  surface,  and  knowing  the 
pressure  developed  by  the  pull  on  the  piston  rod,  which  is  the  only 
force  acting  on  the  carriage,  the  size  of  spade  can  be  determined. 

Another  effect  produced  by  the  resistance  to  recoil  is  a  tendency 
to  rotate  the  carriage  aroimd  the  point  of  support  of  the  trail,  or  to 
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cause  the  wheels  to  jump  from  the  ground.  Such  a  movement  is 
very  imdesirable,  as  it  interferes  with  rapid  aiming  and  firing  of 
the  piece.  To  prevent  this  rotation  or  jump  the  moment  of  the 
weight  of  the  gun  and  carriage  taken  with  respect  to  the  point  of 
support  of  the  trail  must  be  greater  than  the  moment  of  the  resist- 
ance to  recoil  taken  with  respect  to  the  same  point '  This  is  the 
principal  consideration  which  detennines  the  total  resbtance  of 
the  recoil  systems  used  in  wheeled  carriages. 

202.  Limiting  Value  of  Total  Resistance  to  Recoil  in  Wheeled 
Carriages. — In  order  to  determine  the  limiting  value  of  the  total 
resistance  to  recoil  in  a  wheeled  carriage,  assume  the  gun  in  a 


X..^^ 


Ftc.  138. 


horizontal  position  and  on  level  ground,  as  shown  diagrammaticaUy 
in  Fig.  138. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  recoiling  parts  acting  at  their  center 

of  gravity,  i; 
W4  the  weight  of  the  fixed  parts  of  the  carriage  acting  at 

their  center  of  gravity  2; 
R  the  total  resistance  to  recoil; 
Ig  the  lever  arm,  when  the  gun  is  in  the  firing  position,  of 

the  weight  W,  with  respect  to  the  center  of  pressure 

of  the  trail  spade  assumed  some  distance  under  the 

ground  at  3; 
Ic  the  lever  arm  of  the  weight  Wc  with  respect  to  the 

same  point; 
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h  iht  height  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  gun  above  the 

same  point; 
X  the  distance  recoiled  at  any  time. 

The  force  R  actually  acts  on  the  carriage  along  the  line  of  the 
piston  rod  4.  Since,  however,  the  gtm  is  constrained  by  the 
cradle  to  move  straight  to  the  rear,  without  rotation,  the  moment 
of  this  force  with  respect  to  the  pomt  of  support  of  the  trail  is  the 
same  as  that  of  an  equal  and  paraUel  force  passing  through  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  gun  as  represented  at  R. 

The  value  of  R  that  will  just  fail  to  cause  the  wheels  to  rise  from 
the  ground  when  the  gun  is  in  the  firing  position  is  obtained  by 
equating  moments,  or  representing  this  value  of  R  by  JZ»,  we  have, 

RJi^'Wh+WJc, 

^.Efc+eu (3,) 

When  the  gun  has  recoiled  a  distance  x,  the  lever  arm  of  W  becomes 
i,-x,  and  wehave, 

^.w(i.-,)+w.:. (^, 

evidently  a  smaller  value  than  that  given  by  Eq.  (32),  showing 
that  a  ^ue  of  R  small  enough  to  prevent  jump  of  the  wheels  in  the 
cariy  part  of  the  recoil  might  still  cause  jump  toward  the  end  of  the 
recoQ  as  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  recoiling  parts  becomes 
less. 

In  Fig.  139  the  line  RwMm  shows  the  maximum  permissible 
vahies  of  R  obtained  from  Eq.  (33)  and  plotted  as  a  function  of  the 
length  of  recofl  for  a  gtm  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  138. 

If  we  assume  a  constant  value  of  R  represent^  by  R^  we  can 
calculate  the  corresponding  length  of  recoil  Lc  by  Eq.  (15).  In 
this  case,  if  there  b  to  be  no  jiunp,  the  rectangle  OR4  must  be 
entirely  underneath  the  line  RmRm* 
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It  is  evident  that  safety  against  jump  can  be  maintained  and 
the  necessary  length  of  recoil  shortened  if  instead  of  assuming  a 
constant  total  resistance  we  assume  it  as  decreasing  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  remain  parallel  to  the  line  RmRm  as  represented  by  the 
line  R4R4'  This  method  is  followed  in  the  designs  of  most  long 
recoil  field  guns  and  howitzers. 

The  ratio  ^  is  the  factor  of  safety  against  jump,  or  the  factor 

of  stability. 

If  the  length  of  recoil  is  such  as  to  provide  a  factor  of  stability 


Fig.  139. 

when  the  gun  is  fired  at  the  horizontal  the  carriage  will  be  stable 
at  all  higher  elevations,  as  the  lever  arm  of  R  decreases  as  the  gun  is 
elevated.  For  this  reason  reduction  of  the  length  of  recoU  with 
increase  of  elevation  in  howitzer  carriages,  already  referred  to, 
does  not  affect  their  stability. 


PROBLEMS 

I.  The  3-in.  field  gun  with  its  recoiling  parts  weighs  950  lbs.  Its  center 
of  gravity,  with  the  gun  horizontal  and  on  level  ground,  is  40.5  ins.  above  and 
X15  ins.  forward  of  the  point  of  support  of  the  spade.  The  carriage  wei^bs 
x6xo  lbs.  and  its  center  of  gravity  is  98  ins.  forward  of  the  same  point. 
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VihMt  are  the  nuudmum  values  the  resistance  to  recoil  can  have,  without 
ausin^  jump  of  the  wheels,  both  when  the  gun  is  in  the  firing  position  and 
vbcn  it  has  recoiled  45  ins.? 

2.  The  6-in.  howitzer  with  its  recoiling  parts  weighs  2150  lbs.  Its  center 
o(  gnvity  when  horizontal  and  in  the  firing  position  is  43  ins.  ab.ive  and  157 
ins.  forward  of  the  point  of  support  of  the  spade.  The  weight  of  the  non- 
itrotling  parts  of  the  carriage  is  5115  lbs.,  and  the  center  of  gravity  is  iia  ins. 
(onraid  of  the  point  of  support  of  the  spade. 

Determine  the  maximum  value  the  resistance  to  recoil  can  have  to  insure 
stiltlity  of  the  carriage  when  firing  horizontally,  both  when  the  gun  is  in 
btttoy  and  when  it  has  recoiled  63  ins. 

203.  Initial  Strength  of  Counter  Recoil  Springs  or  Air  C7I- 
tnderB.~The  initial  strength  of  the  counter  recoil  spring  columns 
or  air  c>'Iinders  is  the  force  which  they  exert  against  the  gun  in  the 
nring  position.  This  force  must  be  great  enough  to  hold  the  gun 
m  that  position  at  the  highest  angle  of  elevation  at  which  it  is 
to  be  used  as  well  as  to  overcome  the  friction  on  the  recoil  slides  as 
the  gun  runs  forward  to  the  firing  position. 

Let  H^  be  the  weight  of  the  gim  and  recoiling  parts; 
#  the  angle  of  elevation; 
/the  coefficient  of  friction; 

Cthe  initial  strength  of  the  counter  recoil  springs  or  air 
c>'linders. 

The  weight  to  be  lifted  is  W  sin  0. 
The  friction  to  be  overcome  isfW  cos  0. 
We  therefore  have, 

G'-IFsin*+/H'cos^ (34) 

The  coefficient  of  friction/  b  usually  taken  as  .25  when  the  gun 
runs  on  plain  slides  and  o.i  when  rollers  are  provided. 

Knowing  the  initial  strength  of  the  springs  and  the  required 
movement,  wrings  may  be  designed  to  comply  with  these  condi* 
tioQs.^ 

If  air  cylinders  are  used  the  pressure  C  is  the  total  air  pressure 

*  For  the  theory  ol  the  design  of  springs  see  Ruggks*  "  Stresses  in  Wire  Wrapped 
Gmttdta  G*m  Carriages/'  Chapter  VI. 
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over  the  effective  area  of  the  air  piston.  The  volume  of  the  air 
reservoir  is  made  large  enough  so  that  when  reduced  by  the  stroke 
of  the  piston  in  recoil,  the  pressure  at  the  end  of  recoil  will  not  be 
more  than  about  twice  the  initial  pressure.  The  pressure  per 
square  inch  in  air  c>'linders  is  made  as  low  as  practicable,  to  pre- 
vent imdue  leakage 

PROBLEMS 

I.  Determine  the  required  initial  strength  of  the  counter  recoil  springs  of 
the  3-in.  field  gun  referred  to  in  Problem  i,  Art.  202,  under  the  assumption 
that  the  gim  is  to  be  at  20  degrees  devation.    Take  coefficient  of  friction  .25. 

a.  Determine  the  required  initial  strength  of  counter  recoil  springs  in  the 
6-in.  howitzer  referred  to  in  Problem  2,  Art.  202,  to  permit  firing  at  40  degrees 
elevation.    Coefficient  of  friction  .25. 

204.  Three-inch  Field  Carriage  Recoil  System.— A  longitu- 
dinal section  through  the  gun  recoil  system  of  the  3-in.  field  carriage 


Fig.  140. 

is  shown  in  Fig.  140,  drawn  to  a  distorted  scale  in  order  to  show 
the  parts  more  clearly. 

A  cylindrical  cradle  d,  of  cross-section  as  shown  in  Fig.  141,  is 
pinUed  by  the  pintie  />  in  a  part  of  the  carriage  called  the  rocker, 
not  shown.  The  grooves  a  of  the  pintle  are  engaged  by  clips 
provided  on  the  rocker.  The  rocker  embraces  the  axle  of  the  car- 
riage and  has  a  movement  in  elevation  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
gun  by  the  cradle. 

The  gun  is  provided  with  clips  k  which  engage  the  upper  flanges 
of  the  cradle;  and  when  fired,  the  gun  slides  to  the  rear  on  the  upper 
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larface  of  the  cradle.  The  lug  /,  Fig.  140,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
gun.  The  counter  recoil  buffer  u  is  attached  to  the  lug  by  a  bolt  t, 
and  the  recoil  c>'linder  c  is  attached  to  the  same  bolt  by  means  of 
the  screw  v.  Integral  with  the  walls  of  the  cylinder  are  three 
throttling  bars  0.  The  piston  head  s  is  provided  with  three  cor- 
responding apertures,  Fig.  141. 

The  hoOow  pbton  rod  r  is  held  to  the  front  end  of  the  cradle  by  a 
nut  screwed  on  the  forward  end  of  the 
rod.  The  rod  terminates  at  its  rear 
cod  in  the  pbton  head  s.  The  outer 
shoulder  formed  on  the  front  head  / 
of  the  recoil  c>'linder  receives  the 
thrust  of  the  coimter  recoil  springs 
m  transmitted  through  the  annular 
spring  support  n,  which  also  serves  to 
center  the  cylinder  in  recoil.  The  flat 
coiled  springs  m  extend  continuously 
from  the  front  end  to  the  rear  end  of 
the  recoil  cylinder. 

The  gun  in  recoiling  draws  with 
it,  by  means  of  the  lug  /,  the  recoil 
c\'tinder  c»  filled  with  bil,  and  the 
counter  recofl  buffer  u.  The  piston, 
attached  to  the  cradle,  does  not  move, 
^lien  the  forward  end  e  of  the  curve  of  the  throttling  bar  reaches 
the  pbton  head  s,  the  apertures  in  the  pbton  are  completely 
closed  against  the  flow  of  the  liquid,  and  recoil  ceases.  The  counter 
recofl  buffer  u  has  now  been  drawn  all  the  way  out  of  the  pbton 
rod. 

Under  the  action  of  the  q[>rings  m,  which  have  been  compressed 
by  the  recofl,  the  gun  retiims  to  battery.  The  first  part  of  the 
counter  recofl,  during  which  the  counter  recofl  buffer  b  out  of  the 
hoQow  pbton  rod,  b  unobstructed.  When  the  buffer  enters  the 
piston  rod  the  escape  of  ofl  from  inside  the  rod  b  permitted  only 
through  the  narrow  clearance  between  the  rod  and  the  buffer. 


Fig.  141. 
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The  resistance  thus  offered  gradually  diminishes  the  velocity  of 
counter  recoil  and  brings  the  gun  to  rest  without  shock  as  it  comes 
into  battery.  The  buffer  is  cylindrical  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  with  a  clearance  in  the  piston  rod  of  0.025  of  an  inch  on  the 
diameter.  The  diameter  of  the  buffer  gradually  enlarges  over  a 
length  of  three  inches  at  the  rear  until  the  clearance  b  but  i/iooo 
of  an  inch  on  the  diameter. 

The  pressure  on  the  piston  due  to  the  recoil  is  transmitted 
through  the  cradle  to  the  pintle  p  and  thence  to  the  carriage. 

The  length  of  recoil  is  45  inches. 

Reference  will  be  made  to  other  recoil  systems  in  the  descrq>- 
tions  of  the  carriages  to  which  they  pertain. 


CHAPTER  Vra 
ARTILLERY 
305.  Clastilicati(m.— Artillery    is    divided    into    two    general 


Artillery  of  position  and  mobUe  artillery. 

Artillery  of  position  b  that  which  is  permanently  mounted  in 
fortifications. 

Mobile  artillery  is  that  which  is  designed  to  accompany  or 
follow  an  army  in  the  field. 

AriiUery  of  PosUian. — ^As  in  our  service  all  the  permanent  forti- 
fications are  located  on  the  seacoast,  our  artillery  of  position  is 
known  as  seacoast  artillery. 

Seacoast  Guns. — Comprised  in  the  seacoast  artiUery  are  guns 
ranging  in  caliber  from  2.24  ins.  to  16  ins.,  their  projectiles  ranging 
in  weight  from  6  lbs.  to  2400.  The  2.24-in.  and  j-in.  gims,  called 
the  6-pounder  and  the  i5-po\mder,  are  used  for  the  defense  of  the 
sea  fronts  of  fortifications  against  landing  parties  and  for  the  defense 
of  the  submarine  mine  fields.  The  gims  of  medium  caliber,  from 
4  to  6  ins.,  are  best  used  for  the  protection  of  places  subject  to  naval 
nids,  and  for  the  defense  of  mine  fields  at  distant  ranges.  Their 
fire  is  effective  against  unarmored  or  thinly  armored  ships. 

The  8-  and  lo-in.  gims  are  effective  against  armored  cruisers 
and  against  the  thinly  armored  parts  of  battleships. 

The  proper  target  for  guns  12  ins.  or  more  in  caliber  is  the 
heavy  water  line  aimor  of  the  enemy's  battleship. 

Seacoast  Mortars. — ^The  thick  annored  sides  of  ships  of  war 
protect  the  ships  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  against  the  direct  fire 
from  high-powered  guns.  The  great  weight  of  armor  that  would  be 
required  for  complete  deck  protection  is  prohibitive.  The  decks  of 
w  ships  are,  therefore,  thin,  and  offer  an  attractive  target 
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As  the  elevation  above  sea  level  of  the  sites  of  the  guns  in  most 
fortifications  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  direct  fire  against  the  decks, 
there  are  provided  for  use  against  this  target  the  12-in.  seacoast 
mortars,  sJiort  guns  so  mounted  that  they  can  be  fired  at  high 
angles.  The  heavy  projectiles  fired  from  these  guns  carry  large 
bursting  charges  of  high  explosive.  Descending  almost  verticaUy 
on  the  deck  of  a  ship  they  easily  overcome  the  resistance  offered, 
and  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the  ship  burst  there  with  eacxr* 
mous  destructive  effect. 

Most  mortar  carriages  permit  firing  only  at  angles  of  elevation 
between  45°  and  65^.  With  a  fixed  charge  of  powder  and  weight  of 
projectile,  a  limited  range  only  would  be  covered  by  fire  between 
these  angles.  Charges  of  several  different  weights,  and  at  least 
two  weights  of  projectiles  are,  therefore,  used  in  the  mortars.  With 
each  charge  a  certain  zone  in  range  may  be  covered  by  the  fire,  and 
the  charges  are  so  fixed  that  the  range  zones  overlap.  Any  point 
within  the  limits  of  range  may  thus  be  reached  by  the  projectile. 
The  least  range  with  the  smallest  charge  provided  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half.  Mortar  batteries  are  therefore  usually  erected  at  not 
less  than  this  distance  from  the  channek  or  anchorages  that  are 
under  their  protection. 

The  table  on  page  355  contains  data  relating  to  seacoast  guns 
and  mortars. 

The  construction  of  built-up  and  wire  seacoast  guns  and  mor- 
tars was  described  in  Chapter  VI.  Guns  up  to  4.7  ins.  caliber  use 
fixed  ammunition.  Those  of  larger  caliber  use  separate  loading 
ammunition. 

The  older  model  large  caliber  guns  were  35  calibers  in  length. 
The  latest  model  i6-in.  gun  is  50  calibers  in  length. 

The  length  of  a  gun  in  calibers  is  the  distance  from  the  front  face 
of  the  breech  block  to  the  muzzle,  divided  by  the  diameter  of  the  l)ore. 

306.  Method  of  Mounting. — Seacoast  guns  are  mounted  in 
fixed  emplacements  to  which  the  carriages  are  rigidly  bolted. 
Concrete  and  sand  or  earth  parapets  protect  the  carriages  on  the 
side  toward  the  water.    Rooms  for  use  as  magazines,  handling 
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TABLE  OP  DATA  RELATING  TO  SBACOAST  GUNS  AND  MORTARS 
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18 
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rooms  and  quarters  for  personnel  are  formed  between  the  concrete 
anpiaccments  in  positions  well  protected  by  the  parapet.  Electric 
Sgfat  IS  furnished  for  these  rooms.  Electric  power  is  available 
and  b  furnished  in  addition  to  fiand  power  for  traversing  and 
clr\-ating  the  larger  guns,  handling  projectiles,  retracting  dis- 
appearing guns,  etc. 

There  are  two  principal  classes  of  seacoast  gun  carriages — 
<&appearing  carriages  and  barbette  carriages.  Barbette  carriages 
inchide  all  those  in  which  the  gun  habitually  projects  over  the  top 
of  the  parapet.  Except  for  the  protection  given  by  the  shield  the 
fpm  and  the  upper  part  of  the  carriage  are  exposed  to  fire. 

Disappearing  carriages  are  those  in  which  the  recoil  of  the  gun 
operating  through  the  mechanism  of  the  carriage  withdraws  the 
gun  to  a  position  behind  and  underneath  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
parapet 

Seacoast  gun  carriages  differ  in  details  for  guns  of  different 
oEbcr,  and  there  are,  in  some  cases,  several  different  models  of 
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carriages  of  both  the  barbette  and  disappearing  type  for  the  same 
caliber  gun. 

A  description  of  one  mount  of  each  distinct  type  wiU  foOow  and 
will  serve  to  show  the  principles  that  govern  in  similar  constructions. 
General  Characteristics. — In  general,  the  mount  consists  of  a 
fixed  base  bolted  to  the  concrete  platform  of  the  emplacement, 
and  of  a  gun-supporting  superstructure  resting  on  the  base  and 
capable  of  revolution  about  some  part  of  it.  The  superstructure 
supports,  in  addition  to  the  gun,  all  the  recoO  controlling  parts 
and  the  necessary  mechanisms  for  elevating,  traversing,  and 
retracting  the  gun. 

Fastened  to  the  fixed  base  or  to  the  platform  around  the  base 
is  an  azimuth  circle  graduated  to  half  degrees,  and  on  the  movable 
part  of  the  carriage  is  fixed  a  pointer,  with  vernier  reading  to 
hundredths  of  a  degree,  that  indicates  the  azimuth  angle  made  by 
the  gun  with  a  meridian  plane  through  its  center  of  motion. 

The  gun,  supported  by  means  of  its  trunnions  on  the  super- 
structure of  the  carriage  or  contained  in  a  cradle  which  is  itself  so 

supported,  has  movement  in  ele- 
vation about  the  axis  of  the 
trunnions.  The  elevating  mech- 
anisms, or  the  sights,  are  pro- 
vided with  graduated  scales 
which  usually  indicate  the  range 
corresponding  to  each  position 
of  the  gun. 

Protecting  guards  are  pro- 
vided wherever  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  gunners 
against  accident,  or  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mechanisms  of  the 
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carriage  against  the  entrance  of  dust  or  water. 

207.  Pedestal  Mounts. — Seacoast  guns  up  to  six  inches  in  caliber 
are  mounted  in  barbette  on  carriages  similar  in  construction  to  the 
carriage  shown  in  Figs.  142  and  143. 
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A  conical  pedestal  of  cast  steel,  p,  Fig.  142,  is  bolted  to  the  con- 
Crete  platform.  A  pivot  yoke  y,  free  to  revolve,  is  seated  in  the 
pedestal.  In  the  upwardly  extending  arms  of  the  pivot  yoke  are 
seats  for  the  trunnions  of  the  cradle  c.  The  gun  is  supported  and 
slides  in  recoil  in  the  cradle.  The  weight  of  all  the  revolving  parts 
is  supported  by  a  roller  bearing  r  on  a  central  boss  in  the  base  of  the 
pedestal.  In  the  lower  rear  portion  of  the  cradle  are  formed  a 
central  recoil  cylinder  and  two  spring  cylinders,  Fig.  143. 

Bolted  to  the  arms  of  the  pivot  yoke,  on  each  side,  are  brackets 
to  which  are  attached  platforms  for  the  gunners.  The  platforms 
move  with  the  gun  in  azimuth  and  carry  the  gunners  undisturbed 
in  the  operations  of  pointing. 

The  carriage  may  be  traversed  from  either  side.  The  shafts 
of  the  traversing  hand- wheels  extend  downward  toward  the  pedestal 
and  actuate  a  horizontal  shaft  held  in  bearings  on  the  pivot  yoke. 
A  worm  on  this  shaft  acts  on  a  circular  worm-wheel  surrounding 
the  top  of  the  pedestal,  /,  Fig.  142. 

Elevation  is  given  by  the  upper  hand- wheel,  on  the  left  side  only. 
The  elevating  gear  is  supported  by  a  bracket  bolted  to  the  plat- 
form bracket  and  works  on  an  elevating  rack  attached  to  the 
cradle,  the  center  of  the  rack  being  in  the  axis  of  the  tnmnions. 

The  traversing  rack,  or  worm-wheel  surroimding  the  upper 
part  of  the  pedestal,  is  held  to  the  pedestal  by  an  adjustable  friction 
band;  and  a  worm-wheel  in  the  elevating  gear,  contained  in  the 
gear  casing  fixed  to  the  elevating  bracket,  Fig.  143,  is  held  between 
two  adjustable  friction  disks.  These  friction  devices  are  so  ad- 
justed as  to  enable  the  gun  to  be  traversed  or  elevated  without 
slipping  of  the  mechanism,  and  yet  to  permit  slipping  in  case  undue 
strain  is  brought  on  the  teeth  of  the  worm-wheels. 

A  shoulder  guard  is  attached  to  the  cradle  on  each  side  of  the 
gim  to  protect  the  gimners  from  injury  during  movement  of  the 
piece  in  recoil. 

Open  sights  and  a  telescopic  sight  are  seated  in  brackets  on 
the  cradle  on  each  side  of  the  gun.  Dry  batteries  in  two  boxes 
held  in  brackets  secured  to  the  platform  brackets  supply  electric 
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power  for  firing  the  piece  and  for  lighting  the  electric  lamps  of  the 
sights. 

The  shield,  of  hardened  armor  plate,  4}  ins.  thick,  is  fastened 
by  two  ^ring  supports  to  the  sides  of  the  pivot  yoke.  The  bolt 
holes  for  the  shield  support  are  seen  in  Fig.  143.  The  shield  is 
pierced  with  a  port  for  the  gun  and  with  two  sight  holes,  and  is 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  40^  with  the  horizon. 

BarbeiU  Carriage  Model  of  1910  for  6-m.  Guns. — ^This  carriage 
is  siniilar  to  that  just  described  except  in  the  following  respects: 
The  pivot  yoke  surrounds  the  pedestal,  the  bearings  being  formed 
00  the  outside  of  the  latter.  A  double  elevating  screw  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  3-in.  field  gun  carriage  is  used  instead  of  a  toothed 
rack  m  the  elevating  mechanism.  The  shield  is  cylindrical  or 
elliptical  in  cross-section,  and  it  is  mounted  on  the  carriage  so  that 
the  right  line  elements  are  vertical  instead  of  inclined  at  40^. 
The  shield  is  5.3  ins.  thick  and  made  of  special  cast  steel. 

ao8.  The  Balanced  Pillar  Mount — ^A  variation  of  the  mount 
just  described  b  foimd  in  the  balanced  pillar  mount,  also  called  the 
masking  parapet  numnl.  This  mount  is  constructed  for  gims 
up  to  5  ins.  in  caliber.  The  purpose  of  this  mount  is  to  a£ford  a 
means  of  withdrawing  the  gtm,  when  not  in  use,  behind  the  parapet 
and  out  of  the  view  of  the  enemy.  The  gun  is  withdrawn  behind 
the  parq)et  only  after  the  firing  is  completed,  and  not  after  each 
round.  Guns  mounted  on  the  disappearing  carriages  later  described 
are  withdrawn  from  view  after  each  round  fired. 

The  construction  of  the  balanced  pillar  moimt  will  be  under* 
stood  from  Fig.  144.  The  pintle  yoke,  with  all  the  parts  supported 
by  it,  rests  on  the  top  of  a  long  steel  c>'linder  which  has  move- 
ment up  and  down  in  an  outer  c>'linder.  The  base  of  the  pintle 
yoke  is  circular.  It  embraces  a  heavy*  pintle  formed  on  the  top 
o(  the  cylinder  and  rests  on  conical  rollers  which  move  on  a  path 
provided  on  the  cylinder  top.  Clips  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
pivot  yoke  engage  under  the  flanges  of  the  roller  path  and  hold  the 
top  carriage  to  the  c>'linder. 

Imbedded  in  the  concrete  of  the  platform  is  the  outer  cast-iron 
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cylinder  in  which  the  inner  cylinder  slides  up  and  down.    The 
weight  of  the  inner  cylinder  and  supported  parts  is  balanced  by 


lead  and  iron  counterweights  strung  on  a  central  rod  which  b 
connected  to  brackets  on  the  inside  of  the  inner  c>'linder  by  three 
chains.    The  pulleys  over  which  the  chains  pass  are  supported  on 
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posts  that  pass  through  holes  in  the  counterweight  and  rest  in 
sockets  formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  For  lifting  and 
lowering  the  inner  cylinder  with  the  gun  and  top  carriage,  a  ver- 
tical toothed  rack  is  fixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  inner  cylinder.  A 
pinioD  b  seated  in  bearings  provided  at  the  top  of  the  outer  cylinder 
tod  engages  in  the  rack.  The  pinion  is  turned  by  means  of  two 
detachable  levers  mounted  on  the  ends  of  the  pinion  shaft.  By 
means  of  a  friction  clamp  the  pinion  is  made  to  hold  the  elevated 
carriage  against  any  sudden  downward  shock. 

The  construction  permits  a  vertical  movement  of  the  gun  and 
carriage  of  about  3I  ft. 

When  firing,  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  projects  over  the  parapet; 
and  before  lowering,  the  gun  is  turned  parallel  to  the  parapet 

In  a  similar  mount  provided  for  3-in.  guns  the  outer  cylinder  is  a 
double  cylinder.  The  counterweight  is  annular  and  occupies  the 
^ttce  between  the  two  c>'linders  composing  the  double  outer 
c>'Iiiider.  The  lifting  levers  are  applied  directly  to  the  shaft  of 
one  of  the  chain  puUeys,  over  which  pass  the  chains  that  connect 
the  counterweight  to  brackets  on  the  outside  of  the  inner  cylinder. 
The  brackets  move  in  slots  provided  in  the  interior  of  the  double 
cyHoder. 

209.  Barbette  Carriages  for  the  Larger  Guns. — Guns  from  8  to 
12  iQs.  in  caliber  are  mounted  in  barbette  on  carriages  similar  in 
construction  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  145.  The  carriages  are  made 
priocipaUy  of  cast  steel,  all  the  larger  parts  with  the  exception  of 
the  base  ring  being  of  that  metal.  The  cast  iron  base  ring,  A, 
Hg.  146,  has  formed  on  it  a  roller  path,  b,  on  which  rest  the  live 
conical  rollers  E  of  forged  steel.  The  rollers  are  flanged  at  their 
inner  ends  and  kept  at  the  right  distance  apart  by  outside  and 
inside  distance-rings  B.  The  central  upwardly  extending  cylinder 
€  lorms  a  pintle  about  which  the  upper  carriage  revolves.  Embrac- 
ing the  pintle  and  resting  on  the  rollers  b  an  upper  circular  plate 
called  the  racer.  Clips  attached  to  the  racer,  see  Fig.  145,  and 
engaging  under  the  flange  of  the  lower  roller  path  hold  the  parts 
together  under  the  shock  of  firing.    The  two  cheeks,  C,  Fig.  145, 
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of  the  chassis  are  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  racer  for  the  smaller 
carriages  and  separately  for  the  larger  carriages,  and  are  connected 
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Fig.  146. 

together  by  transoms  and  strengthened  by  inner  and  outer  ribs.    A 
groove  or  recess  is  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  each  cheek,  sec 

Fig.  147,  for  the  series  of  rollers  seen 
in  Fig.  145,  on  which  the  top  carriage 
moves  in  recoil.  The  axles  of  the 
rollers  are  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the 
grooves  at  such  a  height  that  the  taps 
of  the  rollers  are  just  above  the  top  of 
the  chassis. 

The  top  carriage,  Z>,  Fig.  145,  and 
a,  Fig.  147,  rests  on  the  rollers  and  is  held  to  the  chassis  by  means 
of  the  clips,  (/,  Fig.  147.    The  top  carriage  is  cast  in  one  i^ece. 
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It  consists  of  two  side  frames  united  by  a  transom  a  passing 
under  the  gun.  The  side  frames  contain  the  tnmnion  beds  c  for 
the  gun  trunnions  and  the  two  recoil  cylinders  b.  The  piston  rods 
uf  the  recoil  cylinders  are  held  in  lugs  formed  on  the  front  of  the 
chassis. 

Ele\'ation  from  minus  7^  to  plus  18^  is  given  by  means  of  the 
hand-wheel  seen  near  the  breech  of  the  gun,  Fig.  145,  or  by  the 
hand-wheel  just  under  the  top  carriage.  The  carriage  is  traversed 
by  means  of  the  crank  handle  in  front  of  the  chassis.  Through  a 
vomi  and  worm-wheel  the  crank  actuates  a  sprocket-wheel  fixed  in 
bearings  on  the  chassis.  A  chain  that  encircles  the  base  ring  and 
that  is  fast  to  the  base  ring  at  one  point  passes  over  the  sprocket- 
vheel.  Wlien  the  sprocket-wheel  is  turned  it  puUs  on  the  chain 
and  causes  the  chassis  to  revolve. 

In  bter  cairiages  the  chain  is  replaced  by  a  circular  toothed  rack 
attached  to  and  surrounding  the  base  ring,  and  the  sprocket-wheel 
b  replaced  by  a  gear  train  whose  end  pinion  meshes  in  the  rack. 
There  is  less  friction  and  less  lost  motion  with  this  construction. 

The  shot  is  hoisted  to  the  breech  by  means  of  an  electrically 
operated  hoist  attached  to  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

When  the  gun  is  fired,  the  gun  and  top  carriage  recoil  to  the 
rtar  on  the  rollers.  The  length  of  recoil  is  limited  by  the  length  of 
the  recoil  c>'linder,  and  on  this  t>pe  of  carriage  is  about  five  calibers. 
The  recuil  is  absorbed  partly  in  lifting  the  gun  and  top  carriage  up 
t^  e  bclined  chassis  rails  and  partly  by  friction,  but  principally  by 
the  resistance  of  the  recoil  cylinders,  as  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
rt^  oil 

On  cessation  of  the  recoU  the  gim  returns  to  battery  under  the 
action  of  gravity,  the  inclination  of  the  chassis  rails,  4"^,  being 
sweater  than  the  angle  of  friction. 

Latest  Model  Barbette  Carriage  far  Large  Caliber  Guns. — In  this 
carriage  the  gun  is  mounted  in  a  cradle  similar  to  that  for  the 
pedestal  mount  which  has  been  described.  The  trunnions  of  the 
cndle  rest  in  tnmnion  beds  formed  in  the  cheeks  of  the  chassis. 
That  chedLS  are  bolted  to  a  racer,  which  is  supported  by  a  base 
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ring  through  a  ring  of  rollers,  as  in  the  older  model  barbette 
carriage. 

The  carriage  is  mounted  in  a  well  formed  in  the  emplacement, 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  base  ring,  and  about  lo  ft.  deep.  A 
steel  platform  supported  by  brackets  from  the  chassis,  on  a  level 
with  the  emplacement,  covers  the  well  and  protects  the  parts  of 
the  carriage  underneath. 

Quick-motion  elevating  and  traversing  cranks  are  underneath 
this  platform,  while  slow-motion  hand  wheels  are  provided  above 
the  platform,  near  the  sight  range  drums. 

The  carriage  permits  of  firing  at  all  elevations  up  to  33**. 

3Z0.  Disappearing  Carriages. — The  importance  of  the  fimctioo 
of  the  heavy  seacoast  guns,  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  quick  or 
extensive  repairs  to  their  moimts,  the  great  cost  of  the  guns  and 
their  carriages,  are  all  considerations  that  point  to  the  desirability 
of  giving  to  these  guns  and  carriages  the  greatest  amoimt  of  pro- 
tection practicable. 

The  guns  are  therefore  emplaced  in  the  fortifications  behind 
very  thick  walls  of  concrete,  which  are  themselves  protected  in 
front  by  thick  layers  of  earth.  Additional  protection  is  obtained 
by  mounting  the  guns  on  carriages  which  withdraw  the  guns  from 
their  exposed  firing  position  above  the  parapet  to  a  position  behind 
the  parapet  and  below  its  crest,  where  the  gun  and  every  part  of 
the  carriage  except  the  sighting  platforms  and  sight  standards  are 
protected  from  a  shot  that  grazes  the  crest  at  an  angle  of  7^ 
with  the  horizontal. 

An  additional  and  very  important  advantage  gained  by  the 
use  of  these  carriages  is  the  increased  rapidity  of  fire  obtained 
from  the  gims  mounted  upon  them.  The  guns  in  their  lowered 
positions  are  at  a  convenient  level  for  loading,  and  the  time  neces- 
sary* to  raise  the  projectile  to  the  gun  in  the  old  model  barbette 
carriages,  or  to  depress  the  gun  to  the  loading  position  in  the  latest 
model  barbette  carriages,  is  thus  saved. 

I2'in.  Disappearing  Carriage ^  Model  1901. — The  annular  base 
ring,  b.  Fig.  148,  surrounds  a  well  left  in  the  concrete  of  the  emplace- 
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ment.  The  racer  a  rests  on  live  rollers  on  the  base  ring  and  b 
pmtled  on  a  c>'lmder  formed  by  the  inner  wall  of  the  base  ring. 
The  racer  supports  the  superstructure  as  in  the  carriage  just 
described.  It  is  held  to  the  base  ring  by  clips  c,  which  engage  under 
a  flange  on  the  inside  of  the  pintle.  A  working  platform,  or  floor, 
of  steel  plates  is  fixed  to  brackets  x  fastened  to  the  racer,  and  moves 
the  carriage  in  azimuth. 

The  forward  ends  of  the  chassis  cheeks  are  continued  upward, 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  and  of  the  upward  extensions  are 
formed  vertical  guideways  for  the  crosshead  k,  from  which  the 
counterweight  w  is  suspended. 

Gun-lifting  System. — ^The  top  carriage,  similar  in  construction 
to  that  of  the  barbette  carriage,  rests  on  flanged  live  rollers  which 
roll  on  the  rails  of  the  chassis.  The  rollers  are  connected  together 
by  side  bars  in  which  the  axles  of  the  rollers  are  fixed. 

The  gun  levers  /  are  trunnioned  in  the  trunnion  beds  of  the  top 
carriage.  They  support  the  gun  between  their  upper  ends,  and 
between  their  lower  ends,  the  crosshead  k  from  which  the  counter- 
weight is  suspended. 

The  crosshead  is  provided  with  clips  that  engage  the  vertical 
guides  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  chassis  cheeks.  Cut  on  the 
front  faces  of  the  clips  of  the  crosshead  are  ratchet  teeth  in  which 
pawls  p  engage  to  hold  the  counterweight  up  after  the  gun  has 
recoiled.  The  pawls  are  pivoted  on  the  chassis.  Levers  v  pivoted 
on  the  ends  of  a  shaft  across  the  front  of  the  chassis  serve  as 
means  for  releasing  the  pawls  when  it  is  desired  to  put  the  gun  in 
battery. 

The  coimterweight  consists  of  102  blocks  of  lead  of  varying  size, 
weighing  approximately  164,700  lbs.  It  is  piled  on  the  bottom 
plate  w,  which  is  suspended  by  four  stout  rods  from  the  crosshead. 
The  preponderance  of  the  counterweight  may  be  adjusted,  within 
limits,  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  small  weights  at  the  top. 

211.  Elevating  System. — ^The  gun-elevating  system  consists  of 
the  band  n  doweled  to  the  gun  and  provided  with  tnmnions 
that  are  engaged  by  the  forked  ends  of  the  elevating  arm  h.    The 
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clo-ating  aim  has  at  its  lower  end  a  double-ended  pin  which  rotates 
in  bearings  in  the  elevating  slide  5.  The  elevating  slide  has  a 
movement  up  and  down  on  an  inclined  guideway  machined  on  the 
rear  iace  of  the  rear  transom.  Movement  is  given  to  the  slide  by 
means  of  a  large  axial  screw  on  which  the  slide  moves  as  a  nut 
prevented  from  turning.  The  screw  is  turned  by  gearing  on  the 
shaft  e  actuated  by  hand-wheels  outside  the  carriage. 

A  slow-motion  hand  wheel  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  carriage 
near  the  range  disk  is  also  provided.  In  order  to  counterbalance 
the  weight  of  the  elevating  arm  and  band,  and  to  equalize  the 
ctTorts  required  in  elevating  and  depressing  the  gun,  a  wire  rope 
[vasscs  from  the  elevating  slide  over  puUeys  and  supports  a  counter- 
\  Jandng  weight ;.  The  gim  moves  in  elevation  from  minus  5^  to 
;lusis^ 

Traversing  System. — Crank-handles  on  the  traversing  shaft  i 
actuate,  through  gearing,  a  vertical  shaft  canning  at  its  lower  end 
a  pinion  0,  which  works  in  a  circular  rack  on  the  inside  of  the  base 
xiog.  In  a  convenient  position  on  the  racer  near  the  azimuth 
{loinier  is  placed  the  lever  of  a  traversing  brake,  not  shown,  which 
vorks  against  the  base  ring.  By  its  means  traversing  b  retarded 
as  the  carriage  approaches  any  desired  azimuth. 

A  slow-motion  traversing  hand  wheel  is  provided  near  the  sight 
oa  the  left-hand  sighting  platform. 

Relraciing  System. — Means  are  provided  to  bring  the  gun  down 
from  its  firing  position  when  for  any  reason  it  has  been  elevated 
into  batter>'  and  not  fired.  Detachable  crank-handles  mounted 
en  the  ends  of  the  shaft  r  turn  two  >\inding  drums  on  the  shaft  u 
i-vkle  the  chassis.  A  wire  rope  y  leads  from  each  dnmi  around  a 
:  Jity  at  the  rear  end  of  the  chassis  to  the  top  of  the  gun  lever,  a 
'  •  P  b  the  end  of  the  rope  engaging  over  the  hook  of  the  lever. 

An  electric  motor  is  also  provided  for  rapid  retraction. 

Sighting  System. — Elevated  platforms  are  provided  on  each 
*ide  of  the  carriage.  The  telescopic  sight  is  mounted  aljove  the 
l.:t  piatfonn  on  a  hollow  standard  that  rises  from  tlie  floor  of  the 
ricer. 
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Operation. — ^The  operation  of  the  carriage  for  firing  is  as  foDows: 
The  gun  is  loaded  in  its  retracted  position,  being  held  in  that  posi- 
tion by  the  pawls  p  engaged  in  the  notches  on  the  crosshead  k. 
After  the  gun  is  loaded  the  tripping  levers  v  are  raised,  releasing  the 
pawls  from  the  notches  in  the  crosshead.  The  counterweight  falls 
and  the  top  carriage  moves  forward  on  its  rollers,  the  last  part  of  its 
motion  being  controlled  by  the  counter-recoil  buffers  in  the  recoH 
cylinders,  so  that  the  top  carriage  comes  to  rest  without  shock  on 
the  chassis.  By  the  movement  of  the  gun  levers  the  gun  is  lifted  to 
its  elevated  position  above  the  parapet. 

When  the  piece  is  fired  the  movements  are  reversed  in  direction. 
The  recoil  forces  the  gun  to  the  rear,  the  top  carriage  rolls  back  to 
the  chassis  rails  and  the  counterweight  rises  vertically  under  the 
restraint  of  the  guides  engaged  by  the  crosshead. 

In  the  movement  either  way  the  upper  end  of  the  gun  lever 
describes  an  arc  of  an  ellipse.  The  path  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun, 
indicated  in  Fig.  148,  is  affected  by  the  constraint  of  the  elevating 
arm.  The  ellipse  or  similar  curve  is  the  most  favorable  figure  to 
follow  in  the  movement  of  a  gun  on  a  disappearing  carriage.  From 
the  firing  position  the  movement  of  the  gun  is  at  first  ahnost  hori- 
zontally backward,  and  the  movement  downward  occurs  princi- 
pally in  the  latter  part  of  the  path.  Therefore  the  carriage  that 
moves  the  gun  in  an  elliptical  or  similar  path  can  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  parapet  and  thus  receive  better  protection  than  any  other 
carriage. 

The  recoil  is  controlled  principally  by  the  recoil  cylinders,  and 
the  shock  at  the  cessation  of  motion  is  mitigated  by  two  buffers  / 
which  receive  the  ends  of  the  gun  levers.  The  buffers  are  com- 
posed of  steel  plates  alternating  with  sheets  of  balata. 

Balata  is  a  substance  that  resembles  hardened  rubber.  It  has 
not  as  great  elasticity  as  rubber  but  does  not  deteriorate  as  rapidly 
under  exposure  to  the  weather. 

213.  Modification  of  the  Recoil  System. — In  the  chapter  <m 
recoil  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  having  the 
control  of  the  counter  recoU  in  the  same  hydraulic  cylinders  that 
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'zcTji  rht  svcL.    Tbc  acjustment  of  die  counter-recoQ  system 
ifeca  the  *d;-scacit  :c  the  reooQ  s}^teiiL 

I:  vC  ijsc  be  observed  in  the  carriage  just  described  that  in 
til  oSff  part  of  tbe  rx  vsnent  in  recofl  the  gun  is  moving  almost 
^^ctiaZ}-  djaraari.  Cccsequenllj-  the  movement  of  the  top 
aniaje  tc  tbc  rear  k  \eiy  slight  during  this  part  of  the  recoil, 
KC  the  s^pt  pcvrrrrrt  affords  little  opportunity  for  the  close 
^xtnl  br  the  leooil  c>'IiDdeTS  of  the  final  movement  of  the  gun. 
fi.t  it  is  JB  the  last  part  of  the  recofl  that  complete  control  of  the 
n.iuuuit  of  the  gun  is  most  desirable,  in  order  that  the  gun  may 
ix  brai^  to  rest  at  any  desired  position  for  loading,  and  without 
shod  to  the  carriage. 

WfaSe  the  movement  of  the  top  carriage  is  least  rapid  at  the 
i:ter  end  of  recofl  the  counterweight  has  then  its  most  rapid  move- 
set  Therefore  a  recofl  cylinder  fixed  so  as  to  move  with  the 
:xxtcr«cight  wfll  afford  the  best  control  of  the  final  movement 
Ji  bbe  gos. 

The  top  carriage  has  its  most  rapid  movement  at  the  latter 
pin  of  the  movement  of  the  gun  into  batter>%  while  the  counter- 
voght  his  its  least  rafud  movement  at  that  time.  The  control 
A  the  counter  reccnl  is  therefore  best  effected  through  the  top 
oniage. 

By  retaining,  therefore,  to  act  on  the  top  carriage,  recoil  cylin- 
ders adapted  for  the  control  of  the  counter  recoil  only,  and  by 
a.idiag  to  the  counterweight  a  c>'linder  adapted  for  control  of  the 
rei.cjJL  we  wfll  obtain  the  advantage  of  completely  separating  the 
tiKo  s>stems,  thus  making  them  capable  of  indeix^ndent  adjust- 
ment ind  the  advantage  of  obtaining  from  each  system  the  greatest 
V  xtrol  of  the  movement  to  which  it  is  applied. 

5tx-tii.  Disappearing  Carriage,  Model  of  1903.— Fig.  149  shows 
the  modified  recofl  system  described  above  as  applied  to  the  6'in. 
.^^appeaiing  carriage,  model  of  1905. 

The  recofl  c>'Iinder  b  the  same  as  that  described  in  Art.  200. 
The  counter  recofl  b  checked  by  the  short  cylinders  s  mounted 
00  each  chassb  rail  in  front  of  the  top  carriage.    The  pbtons  of 
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the  counter-recoil  cylinders  are  not  provided  with  apertures  for 
the  flow  of  the  liquid  from  one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other,  but 
the  flow  of  the  liquid  takes  place  through  the  pipes  p,  which  are  led 
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through  which  the 
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Fig.  149. 

end  0  of  the  piston  rod  and  forces  the  piston  through  the  c>'linder 
against  the  liquid  resistance  and  against  the  action  of  springs  ; 
mounted  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder.  The  springs  act  on 
central  rods  connected  to  the  forward  end  of  the  piston,  and  as 
the  top  carriage  moves  from  battery  the  springs  move  the  piston 
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to  the  rear  in  position  to  be  acted  on  by  the  top  carriage  as  it 
comes  back  into  batter>\ 

There  are  other  points  of  difference  between  this  carriage  and 
the  carriage  last  described. 

The  rollers  of  the  top  carriage  are  geared  to  the  top  carriage 
so  that  they  are  compelled  to  move  with  the  top  carriage  and 
there  can  be  no  slipping  of  the  top  carriage  on  the  rollers.  In 
present  service  carriages  this  slipping  sometimes  occurs  as  the  gun 
recoils,  so  that  on  counter  recoil  the  rollers  reach  their  position  in 


Fic.  150. 


battery  before  the  top  carriage,  and  prevent  the  top  carriage  from 
coming  fully  into  batter>'. 

The  figure  shows  the  sight  standard  located  at  the  forward  end 
of  the  sighting  platform.  This  was  done  to  get  iKller  protection 
for  the  gunner,  but  it  was  found  that  the  bla^st  from  the  gun  was  so 
severe  as  to  interfere  with  the  gunner  and  in  later  carriage  the  sight- 
ing platform  is  locale<l  further  to  the  rear. 

A  numl)cr  of  14  in.  di»*apix'aring  carriages  (model  of  1907), 
having  this  methcxl  of  reioil  control,  have  been  built. 
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213.  Seacoast  Mortar  Carriages. — ^There  are  three  types  of 
seacoast  mortar  carriages  in  our  service.  A  short  description  of 
each  will  be  given.  Carriages  of  the  models  of  1891  and  1896 
permit  firing  of  the  mortars  only  between  elevations  of  45^  and  65° 
while  carriages  of  the  model  of  1908  pemiit 
firing  of  the  mortar  at  all  elevations  from  0° 
to  65°. 

The  I2'in.  Mortar  Carriage^  Model  i8qi,— 
The  i2-in.  mortar  carriage,  model  1891,  on 
which  many  12-in.  mortars  are  mounted  in  our 
fortifications,  is  shown  in  Figs.  150  and  151. 

The  spring  cylinders  E  are  formed  in  the 
vertical  cheeks  bolted  to  the  racer.  Inside  the 
cheeks  are  inclined  guideways  for  sliding  cross- 
heads  G.  The  crossheads  receive  the  trunnions 
of  the  gun.  The  pistons  h  of  the  recoil  cylin- 
ders project  downward  from  the  crossheads 
and  enter  the  recoil  cylinders  H  attached  to 
the  lower  parts  of  the  spring  cylinders.  The 
crosshead  G  has  at  its  upper  end  an  arm,  r,  Fig. 
151,  which  projects  outwardly  into  the  spring 
cylinder  and  carries  at  its  outer  end  the  adjust- 
ing screw  k,  which  rests  on  top  of  the  column 
of  springs.  The  springs  are  compressed  when 
the  gun  recoils,  and  return  the  gim  to  battery 
on  the  cessation  of  recoil.  By  means  of  the 
adjusting  screw  k  the  tension  on  the  springs 
may  be  adjusted  to  bring  the  mortar  fully  into 
battery. 
This  carriage  was  originally  provided  with  a  shot  hoist  shown 
at  a.     This  has  been  superseded  by  a  shot  truck. 

The  provision  for  the  flow  of  liquid  in  the  recoil  cylinder  from 
one  side  of  the  piston  to  the  other  di£fers  in  this  carriage  from  that 
described  iii  other  carriages.  A  small  cylinder.  A,  Fig.  152,  is 
formed  outside  the    recoil  cylinder   proper,  H.    Holes  a,  bored 
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Fig.  151. 
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through  the  dividing  wall,  form  passages  through  which  the  oil 
miy  pass  from  the  front  of  the  piston  to  the  rear.  The  pbton 
bead  m  its  movement  closes  the  holes  successively.  Thus  as  the 
vck)dt>'  of  recofl  decreases  the  area  open  to  the  flow  of  the  liquid 
is  reduced.  The  area  of  aperture  is  also 
rc-culated  by  screw  throttling  plugs  b  that  are 
seated  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  small  cylinder. 
These  plugs  have  stems  of  different  diameters, 
lod  are  used  to  partially  or  wholly  close  any 
vi  the  passages  in  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
recoil  The  recoil  ^cylinders  on  each  side  of 
the  carriage  are  connected  by  the  equalizing 

The  counter  recoil  b  checked  and  the  gun 
rrought  into  battery  without  shock  by  the 
unter-recoil  buffer  s,  an  annular  projection 
:>nncd  on  the  c>'linder  head  surrounding  the 
;  i>ton  rod.  The  buffer  enters,  with  a  small 
icarance,  an  annular  cavity  in  the  head  of 
the  piston,  and  the  liquid  in  the  cavity  escapes 
^i'wly  through  the  clearance. 

314.  The  x3-inch  Mortar  Carriage,  Model 
1896^— The  construction  of  the  12-in.  mortar 
•irriagc.  model  1896,  will  be  understood  from 
r«  153.  The  mortar  is  supported  by  the 
.;  i>er  ends  of  the  two  arms  of  a  saddle  d 
»hich  is  hinged  on  a  heavy  bolt  to  the  front 
of  the  racer.    The  arms  of  the  saddle  are 

onected  by  a  thick  web.  Extending  across  under  the  web  is  a 
r  .^king  cap-piece,  c,  against  which  five  columns  of  coiled  springs 
- 1,  supporting  the  gun  in  its  position  in  battery  and  returning  it 
t'-  batter>'  after  recoil. 

The  knrcr  ends  of  the  springs  rest  in  an  iron  box  trunnioned  in 

*  brackets  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the  racer.    The  box  oscil- 
-•'^  as  required  during  the  movement  of  the  saddle  in  recoil  and 


Fig.  152. 
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counter  recoil.  Holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  in  the  cap- 
piece  and  saddle  web  permit  the  ends  of  the  rods  on  which  the 
springs  are  strung  to  pass  through  during  the  movement 

The  recoil  cylinders  h  are  trunnioned  in  bearings  fixed  to  the 
top  of  the  racer.  Bolted  to  the  top  of  each  cylinder  is  a  frame  / 
which  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  crosshead  o  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  piston  rod.  The  crosshead  embraces  the  stout  pin  r  which 
extends  outward  from  the  trunnion  of  the  mortar  and  communi- 
cates the  motion  of  the  piece  in  recoil  to  the  piston  rod. 


Fig.  153. 


The  recoil  cylinders  formerly  used  were  of  the  type  shown  in 
Fig.  152,  but  these  have  all  been  modified  by  closing  up  the  by-pass 
and  using  throttling  grooves  as  in  some  gun  carriages. 

The  gun  is  elevated  by  the  mechanism  shown  mounted  on  the 
saddle,  Fig.  153,  and  traversed  by  means  of  the  crank  shaft  and 
mechanism  supported  in  a  vertical  stand  on  the  racer.  A  pinion 
p  on  the  end  of  a  vertical  shaft  engages  in  a  circular  rack  bolted  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  base  ring. 

The  movement  of  the  saddle  in  recoil  causes  the  gun  to  rotate 
on  its  tnmnions.    To  prevent  excessive  rotation  of  the  gim  and 
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excessive  strain  on  the  elevating  mechanism,  a  friction  collar  is 
provided  in  the  large  gear  wheel  of  the  elevating  mechanism.  The 
collar  slips  in  the  gear  wheel  when  the  strain  is  excessive. 

For  determining  elevation,  a  quadrant,  similar  to  the  gunner's 
quadrant  described  in  the  chapter  on  sights,  is  permanently  attached 
to  a  seat  prepared  on  the  left  trunnion  of  the  mortar. 

31$.  The  i2-Inch  Mortar  Carriage,  Model  of  1908.— This  car- 
riage was  designed  to  enable  the  mortar  mounted  thereon  to  be 
fired  at  all  elevations  from  zero  to  65^,  and  to  permit  the  laying  of 
the  mortar  in  azimuth  and  elevation  to  continue  uninterruptedly 
while  the  mortar  is  moved  to  o^  elevation  for  loading. 

Base  Ring.— Racer.— Chassis.— Tht  base  ring  i.  Fig.  154,  of  cast 


Fig  is4-~Sectioo  of  Baie  Ring  and  Racer.    12-inch  MorUr  Carriage,  Model  of  1908. 

iMQ,  b  similar  to  those  of  the  mortar  carriages  of  older  models. 
The  racer  2  of  cast  steel  is  different  from  those  of  the  mortar  car- 
riages of  older  models,  being  like  the  racers  of  the  disappearing 
carriages  or  of  the  barbette  carriages  for  larger  guns.  It  rests  on  a 
nag  of  live  rollers  3  nmning  on  the  roller  path  of  the  base  ring.  A 
ring  of  plates  4  supported  on  brackets  5  bolted  to  the  outer  surface 
of  the  racer  extends  the  upper  surface  of  the  racer  so  as  to  form  a 
larger  working  platform.  Bolted  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  racer 
arc  two  chassb  6  of  cast  iron  provided  with  trunnion  bearings  in 
which  rest  the  trunnions  of  the  cradle.  The  chassis  are  connected 
It  the  front  by  a  transom  7  of  cast  steel  bolted  at  each  end  to  the 
chassis  and  bolted  and  keyed  at  the  bottom  to  the  racer. 
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Cmdife.— The  cradle,  Fig.  155,  of  cast  steel,  is  a  single  casting 
IS  shown  in  the  figure.  The  two  sides  are  connected  at  the  front 
by  an  arched  transom  8  which  curves  upward;  and  at  the  rear  of 
the  cradle  by  a  similar  arched  transom  9  which  curves  downward. 
Both  of  these  transoms  are  heavily  ribbed  to  give  them  the  required 
stxength.  The  upper  transom  8  connects  only  that  part  of  the 
cndk  which  is  in  front  of  the  tnmnions,  and  the  lower  transom  9 
only  that  part  of  the  cradle  which  is  in  the  rear  of  the  trunnions. 
This  construction  permits  the  mortar  to  be  brought  from  any  angle 
of  elevation  to  the  loading  position  no  matter  what  the  angle  of 
de\'ation  of  the  cradle  may  be. 

Formed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cradle  are  two  recoil  cylinders  11, 
ooe  on  each  side,  which  are  lined  with  forged-steel  liners;  and  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cradle  directly  over  the  recoil  cylinders 
vt  seats  for  the  spring  cylinders  1 2  of  forged  steel,  one  on  each  side. 
The  trunnions  10  are  formed  on  the  outside  of  the  cradle  and  are  a 
put  of  the  casting  as  shown  in  the  figure;  these  are  the  trunnions 
that  rest  in  the  trunnion  beds  of  the  chassis.  In  each  side  of  the 
cradk  are  gtiideways  S  in  which  is  mounted  and  slides  a  part  of  the 
carriage  called  the  sleigh. 

Sto'fA. — ^The  sleigh,  Fig.  156,  of  cast  steel  is  made  in  halves 
joined  together  at  the  rear  by  a  transom  13  bolted  along  the  lower 
center  line  by  eight  bolts.  A  cross-section  of  each  side  of  the  sleigh 
is  as  shown  at  S';  on  these  sides  the  sleigh,  carrying  the  mortar 
with  it,  slides  back  and  forth  in  the  guideways  S  of  the  cradle, 
Fig.  155.  On  each  side  are  trunnion  bearings  14  for  the  trunnions 
of  the  mortar.  Formed  on  the  rear  of  the  sleigh  are  lugs  15,  x6; 
to  the  upper  lugs  15  are  fastened  the  spring  piston-rods  17,  and  to 
the  lower  lugs  16,  the  recoil  piston-rods  x8. 

Two  locking  pawls  19,  Fig.  157,  engage  with  lugs  20  which  are  a 
part  of  the  locking  band  21  that  is  attadied  to  the  mortar.  These 
pawb  19  are  urged  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  center  line  of  the 
carriage  by  pawl  springs  located  in  the  pawls  but  not  shown  in  the 
tniie. 

By  puDiiig  downward  on  a  handle  22,  located  above  and  near  the 
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left  trunnion,  on  the  cradle,  motion  is  transmitted  through  a  tel- 
escoping shaft  23  to  a  crank  24  and  connecting  rod  25,  to  the  pawl 
cams  26  and  27,  which  will  release  the  locking  pawls  19  from  the 
lugs  20.  When  the  locking  pawls  are  engaged  with  the  lugs  on  the 
locking  band,  the  mortar  has  the  same  elevation  as  the  sleigh  and 
cradle,  but  when  the  locking  pawls  are  disengaged  the  mortar  may 
be  moved  in  elevation  independently  on  the  sleigh.  The  mortar 
is  at  all  times  supported  by  its  trunnions  in  the  trunnion  bearings 
of  the  sleigh,  and  the  latter  is  at  all  times  supported  in  the  guide- 
ways  of  the  cradle.  The  cradle  and  sleigh  have  at  all  times  the 
same  elevation. 

When  the  mortar  is  fired  it  recoils  to  the  rear,  carrying  the  sleigh 
with  it,  the  latter  sliding  in  the  guideways  of  the  cradle,  which  does 
not  recoil.  The  recoil  of  the  sleigh  is  resisted  by  the  pressure  of 
the  oil  against  the  recoil  pistons  in  the  recoil  cylinders  of  the  cradle. 
At  the  end  of  recoil  the  coimter-recoil  springs  of  the  spring  cylinders, 
which  were  compressed  during  recoil,  return  the  sleigh  and  mortar 
into  battery  through  the  spring  piston-rods  attached  to  the  upper 
comers  of  the  re«ofl  lug  of  the  sleigh. 

2x6.  Recoil  Cylinders. — Counter-Recoil  Buffers  and  Springs. — 
Each  recofl  cylinder  has  three  throttling  grooves  cut  in  the  cylinder 
liner.  Enlargements  of  the  piston-rods  somewhat  less  in  diameter 
than  the  pistons  fit  closely  into  the  front  cylinder  heads  when  the 
mortar  is  in  battery  forming  the  coimter-recoil  buflfers.  The  con- 
trol of  the  recoil  systems  is  practically  the  same  as  that  described 
in  Art.  199,  of  the  text.  Each  spring  cylinder  contains  two  colimms 
of  spiral  springs,  one  colimm  assembled  within  the  other.  Both 
colimms  act  directly  in  the  piston  of  the  spring  piston-rod.  The 
length  of  recoil  is  24  ins. 

Traversing  Mechanism. — ^The  traversing  mechanism  is  in  all 
respects  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  153.  An  azimuth  circle  on 
the  base  ring  and  an  azimuth  pointer  attached  to  the  racer  enable 
the  mortar  to  be  set  to  any  desired  reading  in  azimuth. 

Elating  Mechanism. — ^Two  elevating  racks  29  (Figs.  157  and 
158),  one  on  each  side,  are  bolted  to  the  cradle  underneath  the 
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rccofl  cylinders.  These  racks  are  arcs  of  circles  whose  centers  are 
in  the  axis  of  the  cradle  trunnions.  Teeth  cut  in  the  racks  are 
engaged  by  elevating  pinions  30  on  a  horizontal  shaft  31  carried  in 
bearings  32  bolted  on  the  inside  of  the  chassis,  one  on  each  side. 
A  gear  33  at  the  middle  of  this  shaft  is  engaged  by  a  pinion  34  on 
another  horizontal  or  intermediate  shaft  35  which  projects  through 
to  the  outside  of  the  left  chassis  and  carries  on  its  end  a  bevel  gear 
which  engages  with  another  on  an  inclined  shaft  36  extending 
upward  and  to  the  rear.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  shaft  is  a 
wormwheel  which  engages  with  a  worm  on  a  short  horizontal  shaft 
37  at  right  angles  to  the  chassis.  On  the  end  of  this  short  shaft  b  a 
hand-wheel  38  in  a  convenient  place  for  manipulation  by  a  man 
standing  on  the  racer.  By  turning  this  hand-wheel  the  cradle  is 
elevated  or  depressed  around  the  axis  of  the  cradle  trunnions, 
carrying  with  it  the  sleigh  and  the  mortar  when  the  sleigh  and  the 
locking  band  are  locked.  The  elevation  given  to  the  cradle  is 
indicated  by  a  quadrant  39  attached  to  the  left  cradle  trunnion. 

ai7.  Qidck*kMidiiig  MechanitoL— The  locking  pawls  on  the 
sleigh  will  engage  with  the  locking  lugs  on  the  locking  band  of  the 
mortar  only  when  the  latter  has  the  same  elevation  as  the  cradle, 
so  that  the  locking  mechanism  may  be  disengaged  and  only  the 
mortar  carried  to  the  horizontal  position  for  loading.  When  it  is 
loaded  and  returned  to  the  position  where  the  locking  mechanism 
will  engage,  the  mortar  and  cradle  will  have  the  same  elevation, 
whether  or  not  the  cradle  has  in  the  meantime  been  moved  in  ele- 
vation by  the  regular  elevating  mechanism.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  locking  lugs  20  on  the  locking  band  are  beveled,  so  that  when  the 
mortar  is  being  returned  for  re-engagcment  with  the  locking  pawls 
19.  the  beveled  surface  of  the  locking  lugs  will  force  the  locking 
(Niwk  outward  against  the  action  of  their  s|)rings  until  the  locking 
lugs  are  in  a  position  to  be  engaged  by  the  locking  pawls;  then  the 
I>awls  19  on  the  sleigh  will  engage  the  lugs  20  on  the  band  and  hold 
mortar  and  sleigh  together  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  cradle. 
This  arrangement  permits  the  ia>'ing  of  the  mortar  in  azimuth  and 
elevation  to  proceed  while  the  mortar  is  being  loaded. 
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left  tninnkm,  on  the  cradle,  motion  is  transmitted  through  a  tel- 
escoping shaft  23  to  a  crank  24  and  connecting  rod  25,  to  the  pawl 
cams  26  and  27,  which  wiU  release  the  locking  pawls  19  from  the 
lugs  20.  When  the  locking  pawls  are  engaged  with  the  lugs  on  the 
locking  band,  the  mortar  has  the  same  elevation  as  the  sleigh  and 
cndk,  but  when  the  locking  pawls  are  disengaged  the  mortar  may 
be  moved  in  elevation  independently  on  the  sleigh.  The  mortar 
is  at  aD  times  supported  by  its  trunnions  in  the  trunnion  bearings 
of  the  sleigh,  and  the  latter  is  at  all  times  supported  in  the  guide- 
ways  of  the  cradle.  The  cradle  and  sleigh  have  at  all  times  the 
lame  elevation. 

HVIien  the  mortar  is  fired  it  recoils  to  the  rear,  carrying  the  sleigh 
with  it,  the  latter  sliding  in  the  guideways  of  the  cradle,  which  does 
not  recoil.  The  recoil  of  the  sleigh  is  resisted  by  the  pressure  of 
the  oQ  against  the  recoil  pistons  in  the  recoil  cylinders  of  the  cradle. 
At  the  end  of  recoil  the  counter-recoil  springs  of  the  spring  cylinders, 
which  were  compressed  during  recoil,  return  the  sleigh  and  mortar 
into  battery  through  the  spring  piston-rods  attached  to  the  upper 
comers  of  the  reeofl  lug  of  the  sleigh. 

3I&  RecoO  CjUndttt* — Counter-RecoD  Buffers  and  Springs. — 
Each  recoO  cylinder  has  three  throttling  grooves  cut  in  the  c>'linder 
liner.  Enlargements  of  the  pbton-rods  somewhat  less  in  diameter 
than  the  pistons  fit  closely  into  the  front  cylinder  heads  when  the 
mortar  is  in  battery  forming  the  counter-recoil  buffers-  The  con- 
trol of  the  recoQ  systems  is  practically  the  same  as  that  described 
to  Kn.  199,  of  the  text.  Each  spring  cylinder  contains  two  columns 
of  spiral  q>rings,  one  coltmm  assembled  within  the  other.  Both 
cohmms  act  directly  in  the  piston  of  the  spring  piston-rod.  The 
kogth  of  recoQ  is  24  ins. 

Traversing  Mechanism. — ^The  traversing  mechanism  b  in  all 
respects  simDar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  153.  An  azimuth  circle  on 
the  base  ring  and  an  azimuth  pointer  attached  to  the  racer  enable 
the  mortar  to  be  set  to  any  desired  reading  in  azimuth. 

EUtaiing  Muhanism. — Two  elevating  racks  29  (Figs.  157  and 
158),  one  on  each  side,  are  bolted  to  the  cradle  tmdemeath  the 
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recoO  cylinders.  These  racks  are  arcs  of  circles  whose  centers  are 
b  the  axis  of  the  cradle  tnumions.  Teeth  cut  in  the  racks  are 
engaged  by  elevating  pinions  30  on  a  horizontal  shaft  31  carried  in 
bearings  33  bolted  on  the  inside  of  the  chassis,  one  on  each  side. 
A  gear  33  at  the  middle  of  this  shaft  is  engaged  by  a  pinion  34  on 
another  horizontal  or  intermediate  shaft  35  which  projects  through 
to  the  outside  of  the  left  chassis  and  carries  on  its  end  a  bevel  gear 
which  engages  with  another  on  an  inclined  shaft  36  extending 
upward  and  to  the  rear.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  inclined  shaft  is  a 
wormwhed  which  engages  with  a  worm  on  a  short  horizontal  shaft 
37  at  right  angles  to  Uie  chassis.  On  the  end  of  this  short  shaft  is  a 
hand'wheel  38  in  a  convenient  place  for  manipulation  by  a  man 
standing  on  the  racer.  By  turning  this  hand-wheel  the  cradle  is 
elevaied  or  depressed  around  the  axis  of  the  cradle  trunnions, 
carrying  with  it  the  sleigh  and  the  mortar  when  the  sleigh  and  the 
locking  band  are  locked.  The  elevation  given  to  the  cradle  is 
indicated  by  a  quadrant  39  attached  to  the  left  cradle  trunnion. 

ai7.  Qnick-kMidiiig  Mechanitm. — ^The  locking  pawls  on  the 
sleigh  will  engage  with  the  locking  lugs  on  the  locking  band  of  the 
nH>rtar  only  when  the  latter  has  the  same  elevation  as  the  cradle, 
so  that  the  locking  mechanism  may  be  disengaged  and  only  the 
mortar  carried  to  the  horizontal  position  for  loading.  When  it  is 
loaded  and  returned  to  the  position  where  the  locking  mechanism 
will  engage,  the  mortar  and  cradle  will  have  the  same  elevation, 
whether  or  not  the  cradle  has  in  the  meantime  been  moved  in  ele- 
vation by  the  regular  elevating  mechanism.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  locking  lugs  20  on  the  locking  band  are  beveled,  so  that  when  the 
mortar  is  being  returned  for  re-engagement  with  the  locking  pawls 
19,  the  beveled  surface  of  the  locking  lugs  will  force  the  locking 
pawls  outward  against  the  action  of  their  springs  until  the  locking 
lugs  are  in  a  position  to  be  engaged  by  the  locking  pawls;  then  the 
pawls  19  on  the  sleigh  will  engage  the  lugs  20  on  the  band  and  hold 
mortar  and  sleigh  together  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  cradle. 
This  arrangement  permits  the  la>ing  of  the  mortar  in  azimuth  and 
elevation  to  proceed  while  the  mortar  is  being  loaded. 
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When  the  mortar  has  been  fired  the  locking  mechanism  is  dis- 
engaged by  pulling  on  the  handle  22  on  the  left  side  of  the  cradle. 

The  mortar  is  then  carried  to  the  loading  position  by  the  follow- 
ing  mechanism.  Two  bands  40,  41,  Fig.  158,  are  damped  around 
the  chase  of  the  mortar,  one  about  12  ins.  from  the  muzzle  and  the 
other  about  33.25  ins.  in  rear  of  the  first.  These  bands  are  con« 
nected  by  two  guide  rails  42,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mortar,  bolted 
at  the  front  and  rear  to  the  bands.  A  block  43  fits  each  guide  rafl 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  rails  may  slide  through  the  blocks  when 
the  mortar  recoils.  Two  circular  guides  44,  one  on  each  side,  are 
bolted  to  the  inside  of  the  cradle.  Each  block  has  a  projecting 
circular  part  which  fits  into  one  of  these  circular  guides.  The 
centers  of  the  circular  guides  are  the  centers  of  the  cradle  trunnions. 
This  permits  the  mortar  to  slide  to  the  rear  through  the  guide 
blocks  43,  during  recoil  or  counter-recoil.  The  guide  blocks  can 
(if  the  locking  mechanism  be  disengaged  from  the  locking  band)  be 
moved  along  the  circular  guides  44,  carrying  the  mortar  with  them 
by  means  of  the  guide  rails  42,  thus  causing  the  mortar  to  rotate 
about  the  cradle  trunnions.  The  guide  blocks  43  can,  however, 
have  no  other  motion  than  that  along  the  circular  guides  44. 

The  guide  blocks  are  made  to  move  along  the  circular  guides  by 
the  following  mechanism.  Two  hand-wheels  45,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  carriage,  are  connected  by  a  horizontal  shaft.  On  this  shaft  is  a 
pinion  46  actuating  a  segmental  gear  47  on  a  shaft  48  to  which  is 
fastened  the  elevating  crank  arm  49  which  operates  the  forked  link 
50  attached  to  the  guide  blocks  43.  Operation  of  these  hand- 
wheels  will  lower  or  raise  the  forked  link,  causing  the  blocks  at  its 
upper  ends  to  move  down  or  up  along  the  circular  guides,  thus 
depressing  the  mortar  to  its  loading  position  or  elevating  it  from  the 
loading  position  to  the  position  where  the  locking  mechanism  on  the 
sleigh  will  engage  the  locking  band  on  the  mortar.  To  hold  the 
mortar  in  a  horizontal  position  while  it  is  being  loaded,the  elevating 
crank-arm  49  is  engaged  by  the  pawl  51 ;  this  pawl  is  attached  to  a 
horizontal  shaft  52  which  projects  through  both  chassis  to  the  out- 
side of  the  carriage  and  has  on  each  end  of  the  shaft  a  pawl  treadle 
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Dot  shown  in  the  figure.  The  pawl  51  is  released  from  its  seat  on 
the  elevating  crank-arm  49,  by  stepping  on  the  treadles  on  the  out- 
side of  the  carriage;  the  mortar  can  then  be  brought  to  the  firing 
position  by  operating  the  hand-wheels  45  imtil  the  locking  band  21 
on  the  mortar  is  locked  to  the  sleigh. 

3x8.  Breech  Mechanism. — ^The  breech  mechanism  of  the  mor- 
tar mounted  on  this  carriage  is  similar  to  that  used  for  heavy  guns 
and  illustrated  in  Fig.  102  of  the  text,  except  that  the  wonn-wheel 
is  on  the  upper  end  of  the  hinge-pin,  and  the  crank  shaft  carrying 
the  worm  which  engages  with  this  worm-wheel  extends  across  the 
breech,  so  that  the  crank  handle  is  on  the  left  side  and  above  the 
axis  of  the  mortar. 

Ammuniium  Truck. — ^The  ammimition  truck  for  this  carriage 
s<rrves  the  same  purpose  and  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  ammuni- 
tion truck  for  the  12-in.  mortar  carriage,  model  of  1896.  It  has, 
however,  larger  wheels  and  its  general  arrangement  is  more  like 
that  of  a  truck  for  12-in.  disappearing  carriage  except  that  no  pans 
are  proNided  for  powder  charges  and  the  shot  tray  cannot  be 
raised  or  changed  in  elevation,  as  this  is  unnecessary  with  a  mortar 
which  has  a  constant  loading  angle.  As  in  all  modem  ammuni- 
tion trucks  for  heavy  guns  and  mortars  the  shot  tray  extends  into 
the  breech  to  protect  the  threads  during  loading  and  is  supported 
in  the  breech  by  a  shot  tray  support  at  its  front  end. 

A  hydraulic  stop,  instead  of  the  solid  or  spring-operated  stop 
heretofore  used,  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  truck  to  arrest  its 
motion  against  the  breech  of  the  mortar.  This  change  has  been 
nude  because  the  older  forms  of  stop  caused  so  much  of  a  jar  when 
the  truck  hit  the  breech  that  damage  to  or  destruction  of  parts  of 
the  truck  not  infrequently  occurred.  The  hydraulic  stop  consists 
of  a  plunger  with  elongated  piston  near  its  rear  end  fitting  in  the 
bore  of  a  cylinder  forming  part  of  a  casing  bolted  to  the  front  of  the 
trucL  The  cylinder  is  filled  with  oil  and  as  the  plunger  is  forced 
further  mto  it  by  the  impact  against  the  breech  the  oil  passes  to 
the  front  of  the  piston  through  chaimels  cut  in  its  exterior  surface. 
These  channels  gradually  decrease  in  depth  from  rear  to  front  and 
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the  cylinder  is  contracted  in  one  part  to  fit  closely  over  a  certain 
length  of  the  piston,  so  that  the  area  of  orifice  depends  on  what  part 
of  the  channels  in  the  piston  are  opposite  this  contracted  part  of 
the  cylinder  and  decreases  as  the  plunger  is  forced  further  into  the 
cylinder.  This  arrangement  decreases  the  shock  on  the  ammuni* 
tion  truck  when  it  is  run  up  to  the  breech  by  providing  for  a  gradual 
increase  of  the  force  acting  to  stop  the  truck.  As  the  plunger  is 
forced  in  it  compresses  a  helical  spring  in  the  rear  part  of  the  cylinder. 
When  the  truck  is  removal  from  the  breech  of  the  mortar  this 
spring  restores  the  plimger  to  its  original  position.  It  is  probable 
that  hydraulic  stops  will  eventually  be  applied  to  all  ammunition 
trucks  in  the  service. 

The  ammunition  truck  for  this  carriage  is  provided  with  a  brake 
operated  by  the  hand  instead  of  by  the  foot. 

319.  Turret  Mounts  for  Seacoast  Guns. — ^In  the  defense  of  a 
harbor  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  mount  gims  on  islands  limited 
in  area  and  subject  to  fire  from  the  water  in  all  directions.  In 
such  cases  the  emplacements  for  gims  mounted  on  barbette  or 
disappearing  carriages  may  not  give  sufficient  protection  or  may 
take  up  too  much  room. 

Turret  mounts  have  been  devised  for  use  in  these  cases. 

These  land  turrets  do  not  dijGfer  in  general  design  from  naval 
turrets,  but  as  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  weight  they  are  made 
larger  and  heavier.  Magazines  and  handling  rooms  are  placed  a 
sufficient  distance  underground  to  be  thoroughly  protected. 

The  ammunition  is  raised  to  the  guns  by  methods  similar  to 
those  used  aboard  ship. 

The  barbette  of  the  turret  is  protected  all  aroimd  by  concrete 
and  heavy  armor.  The  exposed  part  of  the  turret  is  protected  by 
the  heaviest  armor  in  front  and  by  heavy  armor  on  the  back,  sides 
and  top. 

Anti-Aircraft  Guns. — For  use  in  fixed  positions  anti-aircraft 
guns  are  mounted  on  pedestal  mounts  similar  to  those  described  in 
Art.  207,  but  designed  to  permit  an  elevation  of  85®. 

The  3-in.  gun  is  so  used  in  our  service.    It  has  a  muzzle  velocity 
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of  3000  ft  per  sec.  with  a  15-lb.  projectile,  and  is  equipped  with  a 
spcdal  sight  permitting  quick  aiming  and  firing. 

Raitroad  Mounts  Jar  Seacoast  Guns. — ^While  guns  mouhted  on 
railroad  cars  arc  not  strictly  to  be  classed  as  artillery  of  position, 
the  larger  calibers  thus  mounted  will  be  used  in  our  service  prin- 
dpdfy  for  coast  defense.  It  is  probable  that  14'in.  guns  and  i6-in. 
howitzers  wiU  be  mounted  in  this  manner. 

This  method  of  mounting  will  permit  coast  defense  guns  of 
heavy  caliber  to  be  quickly  concentrated  at  any  particxilar  point 
aod  win  have  the  further  advantage  of  making  these  gims  at  all 
times  available  for  the  land  defense  of  coast  fortifications  or  for 
other  purposes. 

The  speoBl  cars  upon  which  these  guns  will  be  permanently 
mounted  will  allow  the  guns  to  be  fired  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
track.  During  firing  the  weight  will  be  transferred,  by  suitable 
mechanism,  from  the  wheek  of  the  car  to  a  heavy  base  lowered 
from  the  car  to  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  No  spedal  concrete 
(ooadation  wiU  be  required. 

Mobile  Artillery 

230.  Calibers. — ^The  calibers  of  field  guns  and  howitzers  used 
in  the  U.  S.  service  are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  386. 

G1015.— Aside  from  the  2.95-in.  mountain  gun,  which  is  soon  to  be 
superseded  by  the  3.0-in.  mountain  howitzer,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  weights  of  projectiles  for  all  the  guns  and  howitzers  are  multi- 
ples of  15  lbs.,  the  weight  of  projectile  for  the  3.0-in.  field  gun  and 
howitzer. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  3.0-in.  field  gun,  with  a  weight 
of  about  3900  lbs.  behind  a  six-horse  team,  is  about  as  powerful  a 
pjn  as  can  follow  an  army  in  motion.  For  this  reason  a  gun  of 
ippioamately  this  caliber  has  been  adopted  by  most  nations  as 
the  principal  field  gun. 

The  larger  caliber  guns  noted  in  the  table  would  be  slower 
moving  and  would  follow  up  the  lighter  g\ms.  Their  fire  would  be 
more  powerful  and  effective  in  places  where  it  could  be  utilized. 
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MOUNTAIN  AND  FIELD  GUNS  AND  HOWITZERS 
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Howitzers. — The  guns  above  named  are  ordinarily  intended  for 
the  attack  of  targets  that  can  be  reached  by  direct  fire,  that  is,  by 
fire  at  angles  of  elevation  not  exceeding  20^.  For  the  attack  of 
targets  that  are  protected  against  direct  fire  and  for  use  in  positions 
so  sheltered  that  direct  fire  cannot  be  utilized,  curved  fire,  that  is, 
fire  at  elevations  exceeding  20°,  is  necessary.  There  is,  therefore, 
provided,  corresponding  to  each  caliber  of  gun,  a  howitzer  of  an 
equal  degree  of  mobility.  The  howitzer  is  a  short  gun  designed 
and  moimted  to  fire  at  comparatively  large  angles  of  elevation. 

In  order  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  number  of  calibers  of 
the  mobile  artillery  and  thus  simplify  as  far  as  possible  the  supply 
of  ammunition  in  the  field,  the  calibers  of  the  gims  and  howitzers 
have  been  so  selected  that,  while  both  guns  and  howitzers  fulfill 
the  requirements  as  to  weight  and  power  for  each  degree  of  mobility, 
the  caliber  of  each  howitzer  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gun  of  the 
next  lower  degree  of  mobility.  That  is,  the  howitzer  correq)onding 
in  mobility  to  one  of  the  guns  is  of  the  same  caliber  as  the  next 
heavier  gun  and  uses  the  same  projectile. 
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Bigk-angk  Fire  Pidd  Guns. — ^The  desirability  of  plunging  high- 
angle  fire  against  entrenched  positions  led  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  howitzers  in  the  mobile  artillery  of  all  nations. 

As  a  further  development  along  this  line  and  as  a  defense  against 
aircraft,  field  guns  are  now  being  designed  which  permit  fire  at 
ele\'ations  as  high  or  higher  than  is  permitted  by  the  howitzers. 

This  development  is  an  improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Lcld  gun,  but  it  wiU  not  eliminate  the  use  of  howitzers  of  equal 
mobtlit)',  as  the  latter  use  projectiles  of  double  the  weight  of  the 
former. 

231.  The  Mountain  Gvol — For  moimtain  service  the  system 
composed  of  gun  and  carriage  must  be  capable  of  rapid  dismantling 
into  parts,  no  one  of  which  will  form  too  heavy  a  load  for  a  pack 
muk.  The  weight  of  the  load,  including  the  saddle  and  equipment 
uf  the  mule,  should  not  exceed  350  lbs.  The  system  must  be 
capable  of  rapid  reassembling  for  action. 

The  mountain  gun  used  in  our  service,  originally  made  by 
Mckers  Sons  &  Maxim  of  England,  has  a  caliber  of  75  millimeters 
ur  2.95  ins.,  and  fires  projectiles  weighing  i2|  and  18  lbs. 

As  this  gun  is  soon  to  be  replaced  by  a  3.0-in.  moimtain  how- 
itzer, an  extended  description  of  it  will  not  be  given. 

The  gun  weighs  complete  with  breech  mechanism  236  lbs. 
It  is  mounted  on  a  low-wheeled  carriage  capable  of  being  rapidly 
disassembled  and  reassembled.  The  effective  range  of  the  gun 
is  4000  yds.  The  muzzle  velocity  is  920  ft.  per  sec.  with  the  12.5- 
lb.  projectile,  and  the  maximimi  powder  pressure  is  18,000  lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Transpartaiion,— For  purposes  of  transportation  the  gun  and 
carriage,  with  tools,  implements,  and  equipments,  are  divided  into 
four  loads,  the  principal  items  of  which  are  the  gun,  the  cradle, 
the  trail,  the  wheels  and  axle.  These  loads,  without  the  pack 
tquqHnent,  weigh  approximately  250  lbs.  each.  The  pack  saddle 
and  equipment  weigh  90  lbs.,  so  that  the  total  weight  carried  by 
the  muk  is  about  340  lbs. 

The  ammunition  is  carried  in  9  loads  of  1 2  rounds  each.    A  box 
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holding  6  rounds  is  slung  on  hooks  on  each  side  of  the  pack  saddle 
by  loops  formed  in  wire  straps  about  the  box.  The  boxes  open  at 
the  end  so  that  the  ammunition  may  be  removed  from  them  with- 
out disturbing  the  pack. 

222.  The  3-inch  Field  Gun.    Model  of  1904.— The  3-inch  fiekl 
gun  is  the  principal  weapon  of  the  field  artillery.    The  gun,  of 


F^G.  159. 


nickel  steel,  is  built  up  in  the  manner  described  in  Art.  162.  A 
hoop  called  the  clip  is  shrunk  on  near  the  muzzle.  .  On  the  under 
side  of  this  hoop,  and  of  the  locking  hoop  and  jacket,  are  formed 
clips,  ky  Fig.  162,  which  embrace  the  guide  rails  of  the  cradle  of  the 
carriage.  The  gun  slides  in  recoil  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cradle.  A  downwardly  extending  lug,  /,  Figs.  161  and  162,  at  the 
rear  of  the  jacket,  serves  for  the  attachment  of  the  recoil  c>'linder, 
which  moves  with  the  gun  in  recoil. 
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The  Breech  Mechanism. — ^The  breech  mechanism,  model  1904, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  159,  in  the  locked  position.  The  mechanism  is  of 
the  slotted  screw  type. 

The  breech  block  b  is  cylindrical  with  four  threaded  and  four 
slotted  sectors.  It  is  mounted  on  a  hollow  spindle  s  formed  on 
the  carrier  c,  to  which  it  is  held  by  the  lug  n,  which  engages  in  a 
^lot  cut  in  the  enlarged  base  of  the  spindle.  On  a  semicircular 
boss  formed  on  the  rear  face  of  the  block  is  cut  a  toothed  rack, 
outlined  at  z.  Fig.  162.  The  teeth  of  a  bevel  pinion  formed  on  the  ' 
inner  end  of  the  operating  lever  ;  mesh  in  the  teeth  of  the  rack. 
The  lever  is  pivoted  on  a  pin  which  passes  through  two  lugs  formed 
OD  the  rear  face  of  the  carrier.  On  grasping  the  handle  of  the  lever 
the  pressure  against  a  latch  /  in  the  handle  imlocks  the  lever  from 
the  face  of  the  breech.  Swinging  the  lever  to  the  rear  rotates  the 
block  until  it  is  stopped  by  a  lug  inside  the  carrier  and  locked  in 
positjon  by  the  ^ring  stud  a.  Further  movement  of  the  lever 
causes  both  block  and  carrier  to  rotate  together  about  the  hinge  pin  * 
k  When  the  movement  is  nearly  complete  the  surface  0  of  the 
cinier  bears  against  the  arm  of  the  extractor  lever  y,  which  causes 
the  extractor  x  to  move  sharply  to  the  rear  and  eject  the  empty 
cartridge  case. 

223.  The  Filing  Mechanism.— The  firing  mechanism,  Fig.  160,  is 
cnntainfd  in  the  firing  lock  case/,  which  is  inserted  into  the  hollow 
^mdle  from  the  rear,  the  interrupted  lugs  d  on  the  lock  case 
engaging  behind  corresponding  interrupted  lugs  c  on  the  carrier. 
Assembled  in  the  lock  case  are  the  firing  pin  p,  the  spiral  firing 
spring,  the  firing  pin  sleeve  w,  and  the  trigger  fork  v,  the  latter 
fitting  over  the  squared  end  of  the  trigger  shaft  h,  which  is  jotumaled 
in  in  arm  of  the  lock  case/.  Fig.  163,  extending  downward  and  to 
the  right  outside  the  carrier. 

At  the  fewer  end  of  the  trigger  shaft  h,  Fig.  162,  are  two  levers 
at  ri^t  angles  to  each  other,  one  marked  trigger  provided  with 
an  eye  for  the  hook  of  the  lanyard,  the  other  acted  upon  by  an 
upwardly  extending  lug  on  the  end  of  the  firing  lever  shaft. 

A  narrow  section  of  the  forward  end  of  the  lock  case,  Fig.  160^ 
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is  cut  out  for  the  flat  sear  spring  f .  A  notch  in  the  sear  engages 
the  shoulder  formed  on  the  firing  pin.  The  sleeve  w  at  its  rear 
end  bears  upon  the  last  coil  of  the  firing  pin  spring.  When  the 
trigger  shaft  h  is  turned  by  a  pull  on  the  lanyard,  or  by  means  of 
the  firing  lever,  the  trigger  fork  v  forces  the  sleeve  icr  to  the  front, 
compressing  the  firing  spring.  The  forward  end  of  the  sleeve 
pushes  the  sear  ^ring  aside  from  its  engagement  on  shoulder  of 
firing  pin,  and  the  compressed  spring  then  drives  the  firing  pin 
forcibly  forward  imtil  arrested  by  the  shoulder  striking  the  inner 
surface  of  the  spindle.    When  the  pull  on  the  lanyard  has  ceased. 


Fig.  160. 


the  firing  spring,  still  compressed,  exerts  a  pressure  against  the 
rear  end  of  the  sleeve  w^  thence  on  the  foric  v,  and  on  the  head  o 
of  the  firing  pin;  and  the  construction  of  these  parts  is  such  that 
the  spring  can  regain  its  extended  length  only  when  the  parts  are  in 
the  position  shown  in  the  figure.  The  firing  pin  is,  therefore,  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  on  the  cessation  of  the  lanyard  pull,  until 
caught  again  by  the  sear. 

^The  system  of  cocking  and  firing  the  piece  by  one  movement 
is  called  the  continuous-pull  system.  The  firing  spring  is  com- 
pressed only  at  the  moment  of  firing,  whereas  in  the  mechanism 
that  is  cocked  in  opening  the  breech  the  firing  spring  is  compressed 
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wiMnever  the  breech  is  opened  and  may  remain  compressed  for  a 
long  t™^- 

Sajdy  Devices.— Sfdtty  against  discharge  before  the  breech 
is  ful^  dosed  is  secured  as  follows.  The  axis  of  the  spindle  s 
00  the  carrier,  Fig.  159,  lies  -^  of  an  inch  below  and  -^  of  an  inch 
to  the  light  of  the  axis  of  the  gun.  The  breech  block  which  revolves 
on  this  ^indle  is,  therefore,  eccentric  with  the  bore.  The  firing 
mechanism  is  eccentric  with  the  block,  the  axis  of  the  firing  mechan- 
ism being  fixed  in  the  axis  of  the  bore.  When  the  block  is  locked 
the  hole  in  its  front  end  through  which  the  firing  pin  protrudes 
m  firing  b  also  in  the  axis  of  the  bore,  but  as  the  block  is  rotated 
in  q)ening,  the  hole  rotates  out  of  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  the 
flat  surface  at  its  rear  end  comes  in  front  of  the  firing  pin  and 
prevents  movement  of  the  firing  pin  until  the  breech  is  locked. 

The  headed  ^ring  pin  u,  Fig.  163,  enters  a  hole  in  the  carrier 
tod  retains  the  firing  mechansim  in  its  position  in  the  carrier. 
By  withdrawing  this  pin  and  rotating  the  firing  lock  case  /  upward 
through  45^  the  interrupted  lugs  d,  Fig.  160,  on  the  firing  lock 
case  disengage  from  behind  the  interrupted  lugs  c  on  the  carrier, 
and  the  firing  mechanism  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  gun.  The 
breech  block  is  then  readily  removed.  The  breech  mechanism 
may  thus,  without  the  use  of  tools,  be  readily  dismantled  for 
repair,  or  the  gun  may  be  quickly  disabled  in  the  event  of  imminent 
c^ture. 

Four  holes  are  drilled  rearwardly  through  the  breech  block,  b, 
Fig.  159,  to  permit  the  escape  of  gas  without  injury  to  the  screw 
threads  of  the  mechanism  in  case  the  primer  in  the  cartridge  is 
punctured  by  the  blow  of  the  firing  pin. 

The  yin.  Gun,  Afodel  1905.— The  3-in.  gun,  model  1905,  is 
50  lbs.  %hter  than  the  1902  and  1904  models,  the  outside  diam- 
eters being  slightly  diminished.  The  twist  of  the  rifling,  which 
in  the  earlier  models  increases  from  i  turn  in  50  calibers  at  the 
breech  to  i  in  25  at  the  muzzle,  increases  from  zero  at  the  breech 
to  I  m  25  at  9}  ins.  from  the  muzzle,  from  which  point  it  is  uniform 
to  the  muzzle.    The  purpose  of  the  change  in  twist  is  to  diminish 
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Fig.  i6i. 


Fig.  162. 
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the  resistance  encountered  by  the  projectile  in  the  first  part  of 
its  movement  and  thereby  diminish  the  maximum  pressure.  The 
short  length  of  uniform  twist  at  the  muzzle  steadies  the  projectile 
ss  it  issues  from  the  bore. 

224.  The  Caniage.  Model  of  1902. — ^The  principal  parts  of 
the  carriage  are  the  cradle,  the  rocker,  the  trail,  the  wheels  and  axle. 

The  Cradle. — ^The  cradle,  c,  Figs.  161  and  162,  is  a  long  steel 
O'linder,  which  contains  the  recoil  controlling  parts.  These  parts 
art  fully  described  in  the  chapter  on  recoil,  and  illustrated  in 
Figs.  140  and  141  of  that  chapter.  The  gun  slides  in  recoil  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  cradle,  the  clips  of  the  gun,  k,  Fig.  162,  engaging 
the  flanged  edges.  A  pintle  plate  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cradle  is  provided  with  the  pintle  p.  Fig.  162,  and  the  grooved  arc 
4.  which  serve  to  coimect  the  cradle  to  the  rocker. 

The  Rocker. — The  rocker  r  embraces  the  axle  between  the 
flasks  of  the  trail  by  the  bearings  at  its  ends.  The  cradle  pintle 
fits  m  a  seat  provided  in  the  rocker  above  the  axle,  and  the  clips 
00  the  rocker  engage  in  the  grooved  arc  a  of  the  cradle.  This  con- 
struction permits  movement  of  the  cradle  and  gun  in  azimuth  on 
the  rocker,  while  the  rocker  itself  revolves  about  the  axle  and  thus 
gives  movement  in  elevation  to  the  cradle  and  the  gun.  The 
movement  in  azimuth,  4°  either  way,  is  produced  by  a  screw  on  the 
shaft  of  the  hand  wheel  /,  Fig.  161.  The  shaft  is  fixed  in  bearings 
b  the  rocker  arms  and  the  screw  works  in  a  nut  pivoted  in  a  bracket 
fastened  under  the  cradle. 

The  double  elevating  screw,  actuated  by  either  of  the  crank 
shafts  e  fixed  in  bearings  in  the  trail,  rotates  the  rocker  and  cradle 
about  the  axle.  The  bevel  pinion  on  the  end  of  each  shaft  e  rotates 
the  be\'el  pinion  6  in  its  bearings.  The  pinion  b  is  splined  to  the 
outer  screw  m  and  catises  the  outer  screw  to  turn  in  the  fixed  nut  q 
vhich  is  supported  below  the  pinion  6  by  a  transom.  The  outer 
screw  m  has  a  left-handed  thread  on  the  exterior  and  a  right-handed 
thread  in  the  interior.  When  turned  it  travels  up  or  down  in  the 
nut  q,  and  at  the  same  time  causes  the  inner  screw  n  to  move  into 
or  out  of  the  outer  screw,  the  inner  screw  being  prevented  from 
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turning  by  its  connection  with  the  rocker  arms,  r,  Fig.  i6i.  The 
movement  of  the  inner  screw  for  each  turn  of  the  pinion  b  is  thus 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  pitches  of  the  outer  and  inner  screws. 

The  Trail. — The  trail,  Fig.  163,  composed  of  two  flanged  steel 
flasks  connected  by  transoms  and  top  and  bottom  plates,  terminates 
at  its  lower  end  in  a  fixed  spade  provided  with  a  float  or  wings 
which  prevent  excessive  burying  of  the  spade  in  the  ground.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  spade  is  of  hardened  steel  riveted  on  so  that  it  may 
be  readily  replaced  when  worn  out.  The  lunette,  a  stout  eye  bolt 
fixed  in  the  end  of  the  trail,  engages  over  the  pintle  of  the  limber 


Fig.  163. — 3-mch  Field  Gun,  Model  igot. 

when  the  carriages  are  connected  for  traveling.  Seats  for  two 
cannoneers  who  serve  the  piece  in  action  are  attached  to  the  trail, 
one  on  either  side  near  the  breech  of  the  piece;  and  two  other  seats 
on  the  axle,  facing  toward  the  muzzle,  are  occupied  in  traveling  by 
two  cannoneers,  one  of  whom  manipulates  the  lever  of  the  wheel 
brakes. 

The  Wlieels  and  Axle,— The  axle  of  forged  steel  is  hollow.  The 
axle  arms  are  given  a  set  so  as  to  bring  the  lowest  spoke  of  each 
wheel  vertical. 

The  wheels  are  a  modified  form  of  the  Archibald  pattern,  56 
ins.  in  diameter  with  3-in.  tires. 
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The  hub  consists  of  a  forged  steel  hub  box  and  hub  ring  and  is 
assembled  to  the  spokes  by  bolts  through  the  flanges.  A  bronze 
liner  forced  into  the  hub  box  takes  the  wear  on  the  axle  and  can  be 
replaced  when  worn.  A  hub  cap  closing  the  end  is  fitted  with  an 
oil  valve  which  permits  of  oiling  the  axle  without  removing  the 
wheel.  The  wheel  is  held  on  the  axle  by  a  bronze  yoke  at  the  end, 
which  becomes  accessible  when  the  hub  cap  is  removed. 

225.  The  Shield. — ^The  cannoneers  serving  the  piece  are  pro- 
tected by  a  shield  of  hardened  steel  .15  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  in 
three  parts.  One  part,  the  apron,  depends  from  the  axle  and  is 
swung  up  forward  under  the  cannoneers'  seats  when  traveling. 
The  main  shield,  rigidly  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  carriage, 
extends  upwards  from  the  axle  to  4  ins.  below  the  tops  of  the  wheels. 
The  top  shield  is  hinged  to  the  main  shield.  When  raised  its  upper 
edge  is  62  ins.  from  the  groxmd,  a  height  sufficient  to  afford  pro- 
tection from  long  range  and  high-angle  fire  to  cannoneers  on  the 
trail  seats.  In  traveling  the  top  shield  is  folded  over  so  that 
should  the  carriage  turn  over  on  the  march  the  shield  is  partially 
protected  from  injury.  Each  shield  before  being  attached  to  the 
carriage  is  tested  at  a  range  of  100  yards  with  a  bullet  from  the 
service  rifle.  The  plate  must  not  be  perforated,  cracked,  broken,  or 
materially  deformed  in  the  test. 

Sights. — The  piece  is  provided  with  three  different  means  of 
sighting.  Two  fixed  sights  on  the  upper  element  of  the  gun.  Fig. 
161,  determine  a  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis,  for  use  in  giving 
general  direction  to  the  piece.  For  more  accurate  sighting  a 
tangent  rear  sight  and  a  front  sight  with  crossed  wires  are  provided. 
They  are  seated  in  brackets  attached  to  the  cradle.  A  telescopic 
panoramic  sight  is  seated  on  the  stem  of  the  tangent  sight.  This 
sight  is  used  for  direct  aiming  and  for  indirect  aiming,  which  con- 
sists in  pointing  the  gun  by  means  of  a  line  of  sight  considerably 
divergent  from  the  line  of  fire.  By  means  of  the  panoramic  sight 
any  object  in  view  from  the  gun  may  be  used  as  an  aiming  point. 

A  range  quadrant,  seated  on  the  cradle  of  the  carriage,  provides 
the  means  of  determining  the  elevation  in  indirect  fire. 
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Sights  and  range  quadrant  are  fully  described  in  later  chiq>ters. 

The  Limber. — The  limber,  Fig.  164,  is  practically  wholly  of  metal, 
the  spokes  and  felloes  of  the  wheels  being  the  only  wooden  parts. 
The  body  of  the  limber  is  a  steel  frame,  composed  of  three  raib 
riveted  to  lugs  formed  on  the  axle  and  braced  by  steel  tie  rods.  The 
middle  rail  is  in  the  form  of  a  split  cylinder,  one  half  passing  below 
the  axle  and  the  other  above.  The  halves  unite  in  front,  forming  a 
socket  for  the  pole,  which  is  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  clamp.    Sim- 


Fig.  i64.--3-in.  FIcW  Limber. 

ilarly  in  the  rear  the  middle  rail  forms  a  seat  for  the  pintle  hook. 
The  pintle  hook  is  swiveled  in  its  seat,  so  that  if  at  any  time  the  gun 
carriage  turns  over  the  pintle  will  turn  without  overturning  the 
limber  as  well. 

The  ammunition  chest,  of  sheet  steel,  is  fastened  to  the  outer 
rails.  The  front  of  the  chest  and  the  door  which  forms  the  rear 
are  strengthened  by  vertical  corrugations.  The  door  opens  down- 
ward and  is  then  supported  by  chains.  The  metallic  ammunition 
is  supported  in  the  chest  by  three  diaphragms  each  perforated 
with  39  holes.  The  middle  and  rear  diaphragms  are  connected  by 
flanged  brass  tubes  cut  away  on  top  to  reduce  the  weight.    The 
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tubes  support  the  front  ends  of  the  cartridge  cases  and  enable 
blank  ammunition  and  empty  cases  to  be  carried. 

Seats  made  of  sheet  steel  are  provided  for  three  cannoneers  on 
the  limber  chest,  and  a  steel  foot-plate  rests  on  the  rails  in  front 
of  the  chest. 

The  wheels  of  the  limber  and  the  wheels  of  all  other  carriages 
that  form  part  of  a  field  battery  are  interchangeable  with  the 
wheels  of  the  gun  carriage. 

226.  The  Caisson  and  other  Wagons. — ^The  construction  of  the 
caisson,  Fig.  165,  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  limber. 


Fig.  165. — ^3-in.  Field  Caisson. 


The  ammimition  chest  is  larger  and  carries  70  roimds  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  front  of  the  chest  is  of  armor  plate  .15  of  an  inch  thick; 
and  the  door  at  the  rear,  which  opens  upward  to  an  angle  of  about 
30°  above  the  horizontal,  is  of  armor  plate  .15  of  an  inch  thick.  A 
.15-in.  plate  also  depends  from  the  axle  as  in  the  gun  carriage. 
The  cannoneers  serving  the  caisson  are  thus  afforded  protection  for 
a  height  of  63  ins.  from  the  ground. 

Attached  to  the  caisson  by  a  hinged  bracket  at  the  rear  is  an 
automatic  fuse  setter,  by  means  of  which  the  cannoneer  at  the 
caisson  may  quickly  set  the  fuse  of  the  projectile  to  the  time  of 
burning  corresponding  to  any  range  ordered  by  the  battery  com- 
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mander.  The  fuse  setter  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  primers 
and  fuses. 

Three  caissons  with  their  limbers  accompany  each  gun  into 
the  field. 

The  wagons  of  a  battery  include  also  the  forge  limber,  which, 
as  its  name  indicates,  carries  a  blacksmith's  forge  and  set  of  tools; 
and  the  battery  wagon,  which  carries  carpenter's  and  saddler's 
tools  and  supplies;  materials  for  cleaning  and  preservation;  spare 
parts  of  gun,  of  carriage,  and  of  harness;  tools  and  implements; 
miscellaneous  supplies  and  two  spare  wheels. 

A  wagon,  called  the  store  wagon,  is  for  use  in  canning  such 
stores,  spare  parts,  and  materials  as  cannot  be  carried  in  the 
battery  wagon. 

The  j'in.  Field  Gun,  Model  of  igi6. — This  gun  has  been  designed 
to  secure  even  greater  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  fire  than  the  one 
just  described  as  well  as  to  provide  curved  and  high-angle  fire. 

The  principal  points  of  di£ference  between  the  new  and  the 
older  models  are  as  follows: 

The  new  model  gun  is  equipped  with  a  vertically  sliding  block 
designed  for  semi-automatic  closing  as  described  in  Art.  i8i.  The 
carriage  has  a  split  trail,  each  half  being  pro^ided  with  a  driven 
spade.  This  gives  better  support  in  firing  and  permits  the  gun  to  be 
given  a  traverse  of  45^  on  the  carriage  instead  of  8^  as  in  the  older 
model. 

The  arrangement  of  the  recoil  system  is  different.  The  single 
recoil  c>'linder  is  mounted  above  the  gun  and  two  spring  cjlinders 
are  mounted  below  the  gim. 

The  sight  used  embodies  the  principle  of  the  independent  line 
of  sight  to  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  sights. 

The  gun  may  be  fired  at  any  angle  of  elevation  from  —  5""  to 

227.  The  4.7-inch  Heavy  Field  Gun. — ^The  gun  is  similar  In 
construction  and  in  breech  mechanism  to  the  3-in.  field  gun. 

The  Carriage. — The  carriage  is,  in  general,  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  3-in.  field  carriage.    The  greater  weight  of  the  gun  and 
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the  increased  force  of  recoil  render  necessary  certain  changes  in 

the  parts.    In  the  yin,  carriage  the  recoil  cylinder  and  coxmter 

reoofl  springs  are  assembled  together  in  a  single  cylinder  in  the 

cradle.    The  cradle  of  the  4.7-in.  carriage,  Figs.  167,  168  and  169, 

consists  of  three  steel  c>'linders  bound  together  by  broad  steel 

bands,  the  middle  band  provided  with  trunnions.    The  middle 

c)  linder  contains  the  mechanism  for  the  hydraulic  control  of  recoil. 

Each  of  the  outer  cylinders  contains  three  concentric  colunms  of 

coiled  wrings  for  returning  the  gun  to  battery.  The  front  end  of  each 

of  the  outer  two  spring  colunms  is  connected  to  the  rear  end  of 

the  next  iimer  column  by  a  steel  tube,  flanged  outwardly  at  the 

front  end  and  mwardly  at  the  rear 

end.    A  headed  rod  passes  through 

the  center  of  the  inner  coil  and  is 

fixed  to  a  yoke  that  is  fastened  to 

the  lug  at  the  breech  of  the  gun, 

see  Fig.  168.    The  head  of  the  rod 

acts  on  the  inner  coil  only,  and  the 

pressure  is  transmitted  through  the 

flanged  tubes  or  stirrups  to  the  outer 

coOs.    In  this  way  the  springs  work 

in  tandem  and  have  a  long  stroke  with  short  assembled  length. 

The  arrangement  of  the  springs  will  be  understood  by  reference 
to  Fig.  166,  in  which  r  represents  the  headed  rod,  s  the  tubular 
stirrups,  and  c  the  walk  of  the  cradle  c>'linder. 

The  length  of  recoO  is  66  ins. 

The  gun  is  supported,  and  slides  in  recoil,  on  rails  r  fixed  on 
t'lp  of  the  spring  cjlinders.  The  distance  apart  of  the  rails  broadens 
the  bearing  of  the  gun  and  gives  it  steadiness  both  in  action  and  in 
transfiortation.  An  extension  piece,  bolted  to  the  front  end  of 
the  cradle  and  readily  detachable,  continues  the  rails  to  the  front 
d&p  of  the  gun.  VHicn  traveling  this  extension  piece  is  detached 
and  carried  in  fastenings  under  the  trail. 

Tke  Pintle  Yoke.— The  cradle  is  trunnioncd  in  a  part  called 
thepbtle  yoke,  y.  Fig.  167.  which  is  itself  pintlcd  in  a  scat,  p, 
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called  the  pintle  bearing,  mounted  between  the  forward  ends  of 
the  trail  flasks,  its  rear  end  embracing  the  hollow  axle  x,  A  tra- 
versing bracket,  b,  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  pintle  yoke 
and  extending  to  the  rear  imder  the  axle  forms  a  support  for  the 
traversing  shaft  /  and  for  the  elevating  mechanism.  The  rear  end 
of  the  traversing  bracket  slides  on  supporting  transoms  between 
the  flasks  of  the  trail,  motion  being  given  to  the  bracket  by  means 
of  a  screw  on  the  traversing  shaft  which  works  in  a  nut  suitably 


FtG.  167. 


attached  to  the  trail.  The  gun  may  be  moved  in  azimuth  on  the 
carriage  4°  either  way.  The  elevating  mechanism  is  carried  on  the 
traversing  bracket  and  moves  with  the  gun  in  azimuth.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  subjected  to  any  cross  strains.  The  gun  may  be 
moved  in  elevation  from  —5°  to  +15®. 

228.  The  Wheels  and  the  Trail— The  wheels  are  60  ins.  in 
diameter  with  5-in.  tires.  Exhaustive  tests  recently  concluded 
indicate  that  no  practical  advantage  is  gained  by  the  use  of  wider 
tires  on  vehicles  of  this  class  and  weight. 
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The  trail  is  of  the  usual  construction,  two  pressed  steel  flasks 
of  channel  section  tied  together  by  transoms  and  plates.  The 
front  ends  of  the  flasks  are  riveted  to  cast-steel  aide  barings  whkh 
extend  to  the  front  of  the  aide  and  support  between  them  the  pintle 
bearing  p.  The  location  of  the  pintle  socket  in  front  of  the  axle 
permits  the  use  of  a  shorter  trail  and  reduces  the  weight  at  end  of 
trail  to  be  lifted  in  limbering. 

Bearings  are  provided  at  about  the  middle  of  the  trail,  in  the 
opening  seen  in  Fig.  i68,  for  a  detachable  geared  drum  which  is 
used  in  giving  initial  compression  to  the  coimter  recoil  springs  in 
assembling,  and  in  withdrawing  the  gun  to  its  traveling  position. 
When  not  in  use  the  drum  is  kept  in  the  tool-box  in  the  trail. 

The  spade  with  its  horizontal  floats  is  hinged  to  the  trail  on  top. 
For  traveling  it  is  turned  up  and  rests  on  top  of  the  trail,  see  Fig. 
169;  for  firing  it  is  turned  down.  In  either  position  it  is  locked  in 
place  by  a  heavy  key  bolt. 

A  bored  lunette  plate  is  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  trail,  for 
fjigagement  on  the  pintle  of  the  limber. 

The  Limber. — The  limber,  Fig.  170,  is  merely  a  wheeled  turn- 
table for  the  support  of  the  end  of  the  trail  in  traveling.  It  has  the 
usual  arrangements  for  the  attachment  of  the  team.  Its  wheels  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  carriage  to  permit  turning  in  a  smaller 
space  than  if  the  larger  wheels  were  used.  The  turntable,  slu^)ed 
to  fit  the  end  of  the  trail,  is  moimted  on  a  frame  fixed  to  the  axle.  It 
forms  a  seat  for  the  trail.  The  seat  is  pivoted  at  the  rear  end  and 
its  front  end  rests  on  rollers  which  travel  on  a  circular  path  on  the 
limber.  A  pintle  on  the  seat  engages  in  the  Iimette  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trail. 

When  traveling,  in  order  to  distribute  the  wdght  as  evenly  as 
possible  between  the  front  and  rear  wheels  of  the  limbered  carriage, 
the  gun  is  disconnected  from  the  piston  rod  and  spring  rods,  and 
drawn  back  40  ins.  to  the  rear.  Fig.  169.  In  this  position  the 
recoil  lug  is  secured  between  two  stout  braces  attached  to  a  heavy 
trail  transom.  The  breech  of  the  gun  is  thus  supported  and  rigidly 
held  in  traveling,  and  the  elevating  and  traversing  mechanisms  are 
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relieved  from  all  strains.  The  braces  referred  to  are  pivoted  in  the 
trail,  and  when  not  in  use  are  turned  down  inside  the  trail. 

4.7  Gun  Limber  and  Caisson, — The  limber  described  above  is  for 
use  with  the  gun  carriage.  For  carrying  ammunition  a  limber  and 
caisson  are  provided  which  are  similar  in  a  general  way  to  those 
provided  for  the  3-in.  field  gun.  Each  is  capable  of  carrying  28 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

The  front  of  the  caisson  box  is  made  of  armor  plate  0.15  in. 
thick.  The  door  opening  upward  is  made  of  the  same  material, 
and  serves  as  a  top  shield,  while  an  apron  of  the  same  material 


Fig.  170. 


hinged  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  can  be  swung  down,  thus  com* 
pleting  the  armored  protection. 

339.  The  6-inch  Heavy  Field  Howitzer. — This  is  a  short  piece, 
13  calibers  long  mounted  on  a  wheeled  carriage  so  constructed  that 
the  piece  can  be  fired  at  angles  of  elevation  from  —5®  to  +40^ 
This  wide  range  of  elevation  on  a  wheeled  mount  introduces  into 
the  carriage  requirements  not  encountered  in  the  construction  of 
the  carriages  previously  described,  which  provide  for  a  maximum 
elevation  of  15®. 

The  body  of  the  piece  i  is  made  from  a  single  forging.  For 
convenience  of  manufacture  a  breech  hoop  2,  Fig.  174,  carrying  the 
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rcoofl  lug  3  is  shrunk  over  the  rear  of  the  howitzer  body.  This  lug 
is  extended  upward  and  attached  to  the  recoil  cylinder  4.  Flanged 
rails  5  formed  above  the  piece  support  it  on  the  cradle  of  the  car- 
riage, on  which  the  piece  slides  in  recoil. 

Cradle.— Top  Carriage,— Recoil  Springs  and  Buffer.— The  cradle 
7  of  the  carriage  is  quite  similar  in  shape  so  that  of  the  field  carriage 
ilhistrated  in  Figs.  140  and  141  if  the  latter  be  inverted  so  that  the 
gun  is  underneath  the  cradle.  The  gun  is  placed  underneath  the 
cradle  in  order  to  reduce  the  lever  arm,  with  respect  to  the  rear 
point  of  support  of  the  trail,  of  the  force  brought  upon  the  carriage 
by  the  discharge  of  the  gun.  By  this  means  the  overturning 
moment  about  the  end  of  the  trail  is  so  reduced  that  the  carriage  is 
stable  under  all  conditions  of  loading  and  elevation.  Instead  of 
being  pintled  in  the  rocker,  however,  the  cradle  is  provided  with 
horizontal  trunnions  8,  Figs.  171  and  173,  carried  in  trunnion  bear- 
ings 9,  in  the  top  carriage  10,  which  in  turn  is  pintled  in  the  part 
called  the  pintle  bearing. 

The  recoil  piston  11,  and  counter-recoil  bu£fer  12,  are  as 
shown  in  Fig.  174,  the  piston  rod  being  attached  to  the  cradle 
head  13  at  the  front  end  of -the  cradle;  the  buffer,  by  means 
of  a  nut-head  14  on  the  rear  end  being  screwed  into  the  rear 
head  15  of  the  recoil  cylinder,  which  is  passed  through  the  recoQ 
hig  3  of  the  gun  and  is  attached  thereto  by  a  c>'linder  retaining 
ring  16.  The  piston  11  remains  stationary  during  the  recoil  of  the 
gun,  the  c>'linder  being  drawn  to  the  rear  with  the  gim,  compressing 
the  recoil  springs  17,  which  surround  the  recoil  c>'Iinder  inside  the 
cradle  between  the  rear  end  of  the  cradle  and  the  front  head  of  the 
recoil  c>'linder.  Because  of  the  length  of  recoil,  telescoping  springs, 
which  consbt  of  an  inner  and  outer  coltmin  of  concentric  springs 
surrounding  the  recoil  cylinder,  have  to  be  used.  The  front  head 
of  the  c>'linder  bears  against  the  front  end  of  the  inner  spring  col- 
umn; the  rear  end  of  the  column  bears  against  a  stirrup  18.  which 
ooonects  the  rear  end  of  the  inner  spring  column  to  the  front  end 
of  the  outer  spring  column.  The  inner  spring  column  and  the 
stirrup,  therefore,  move  partly  out  of  the  cradle  to  the  rear  during 
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recofl,  but  the  outer  spring  column,  being  compressed  between  the 
stirrup  at  the  front  and  the  end  of  the  cradle  at  the  rear,  does  not 
move  out  of  the  cradle.  The  action  of  the  coimter-recoil  buffer 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  3-in.  field  carriage. 

230.  Traversing  Mechanism.— The  pintle  bearing  19,  Fig.  174, 
is  merely  a  transverse  plate  connecting  the  right  and  left  flasks  at 
the  front,  a  pintle  being  formed  by  cutting  a  circular  hole  in  the 
plate  and  flanging  the  edges  at  the  hole  upward.  The  pintle  so 
formed  is  then  strengthened  by  shrinking  over  it  a  forged  steel  ring 
20.  The  bottom  plate  of  the  top  carriage  has  formed  on  its  under 
side  a  similar  pintle  21  which  projects  over  the  pintle  formed  on  the 
pintle  plate  between  the  flasks,  the  whole  forming  a  pivot  around 
which  the  top  carriage  may  rotate  in  azimuth.  The  pintle  on  the 
top  carriage  is  lined  with  a  bronze  ring  riveted  in  place.  Clip  plates 
22  riveted  on  the  top  carriage  engage  imder  corresponding  clips  23, 
one  of  which  is  bolted  to  the  pintle  plate  at  the  front  and  center 
and  the  other  two  of  which  are  riveted  at  the  rear,  one  on  each  top 
flange  of  the  flasks. 

Riveted  to  the  left  flask  is  a  nut  in  which  a  screw  works  in  or  out 
by  means  of  a  hand  wheel  24,  Fig.  173.  A  link  connects  this  screw 
to  the  left  side  of  the  top  carriage  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  pre- 
vent rotation  of  the  screw,  but  to  cause  the  top  carriage  to  rotate 
around  the  pintle  as  the  screw  is  moved  in  or  out  of  the  nut  The 
top  carriage  is  thus  given  a  movement  of  3^  in  azimuth  on  either 
side. 

The  Rocker. — Elevating  Mechanism. — Loading  Posilion. — ^The 
fimction  of  the  rocker  is  to  enable  the  cradle  and  the  gun  to  be 
returned  to  nearly  a  horizontal  position  for  loading  without  inter- 
fering in  the  meantime  with  the  aiming  of  the  piece.  The  rocker  25 
is  made  in  two  halves,  one  on  each  side  of  the  cradle,  joined  together 
by  a  hollow  bar  26,  Fig.  174,  passing  underneath  the  gun.  The 
halves  of  the  rocker  are  journaled  on  the  cradle  trunnion  8  at  the 
front,  and  teeth  are  cut  on  their  lower  edges,  which  edges  for  this 
purpose  are  circular.  These  teeth  engage  with  corresponding 
teeth  on  two  pinions  attached  to  a  horizontal  shaft  27,  Fig.  174, 
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passing  through  the  cheeks  of  the  top  carriage.  This  horizontal 
shaft  is  geared  to  an  inclined  shaft  28,  Fig.  173  (also  shown  in  Fig. 
172)  supported  on  the  outside  of  the  left  cheek  of  the  top  carriage 
with  a  hand-wheel  29  at  its  rear  end  near  the  seat  for  the  gunner. 
By  turning  this  hand-wheel  motion  is  communicated  to  the  rocker 
through  the  gearing  so  that  it  may  be  moved  in  elevation  from  —5*^ 
to  +40*^.  Two  hooks,  30,  carried  on  the  rear  of  the  cradle,  engage 
with  the  rear  end  of  the  upper  arm  of  each  half  rocker  25,  thus 
joining  the  rocker  and  cradle  together  when  the  hooks  are  engaged. 
The  two  hooks  are  made  to  work  together  by  a  short  horizontal 
shaft  connecting  them  and  passing  through  the  cradle.  They  may 
be  disengaged  from  the  rocker  by  pushing  up  on  a  handle  31, 
Figs.  171  and  172,  on  the  right  side  of  the  cradle,  which  is  attached 
to  the  shaft  connecting  the  hooks.  When  the  handle  is  released 
the  hooks  are  snapped  back  in  place  by  springs,  provided  the  cradle 
and  rocker  occupy  such  relative  positions  that  the  hooks  may 
engage  the  rocker.  When  the  hooks  are  engaged  the  cradle  must 
travel  in  elevation  with  the  rocker,  but  when  they  are  disengaged 
the  cradle  and  rocker  can  move  separately  in  elevation. 

When  the  gun  is  fired  at  an  elevation  greater  than  is  convenient 
for  loading  without  changing  the  position  of  the  gun,  the  hooks 
connecting  the  rocker  and  cradle  are  disengaged  and  the  gun  and 
cradle  are  brought  to  a  convenient  position  for  loading  without 
disturbing  the  position  of  the  rocker.  Bolted  to  the  right  side  of 
the  cradle  is  a  toothed  arc  32,  Fig.  171,  which  engages  with  a  toothed 
pinion  on  a  short  horizontal  shaft  carried  in  bearings  33  in  the  right 
cheek  of  the  top  carriage.  This  shaft  is  connected  by  gearing  to  a 
short  inclined  shaft  also  carried  in  bearings  in  the  right  cheek  of 
the  top  carriage.  This  shaft  lies  imder  the  top  flange  of  the  cheek 
and  runs  downward  to  the  rear,  where  it  is  again  geared  to  a  short 
horizontal  shaft  running  through  the  right  cheek  of  the  top  carriage 
with  a  hand-wheel  34  on  its  outer  end  in  a  convenient  position  for 
operation  by  the  cannoneer  on  the  seat  on  the  right  side  of  the  trail. 
When  the  hooks  30  are  released  the  gun  i  and  cradle  7  can  be 
brought  to  the  loading  position  without  disturbing  the  rocker  25 
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by  turning  this  hand-wheel.  When  the  gun  is  loaded  the  gun  and 
cradle  can,  by  turning  this  hand-wheel,  be  again  turned  to  the  posi- 
tion where  the  hooks  will  engage  with  the  rocker,  when  gun,  cradle 
and  rocker  will  then  have  the  same  elevation  whether  or  not  the 
rocker  has  been  in  the  meantime  moved  in  elevation  by  the  regular 
elevating  mechanism. 

231.  Sights. — Since  movement  in  azimuth  is  given  by  moving 
the  top  carriage,  which  carries  the  rocker,  cradle  and  gun  with  it. 
whatever  be  the  positions  of  the  gun  and  rocker  in  elevation,  and 
since  the  rocker  can  be  changed  in  elevation  while  the  cradle  and 
gun  are  disengaged  from  it  with  the  certainty  that  when  the  gun 
and  cradle  are  moved  until  the  hooks  again  engage  the  rocker,  they 
(gun  and  cradle)  will  then  have  the  same  elevation  as  the  rocker,  it 
is  evident  that  if  the  sights  are  so  attached  to  the  carriage  that  they 
will  follow  the  top  carriage  in  azimuth  and  the  rocker  in  elevation, 
the  operation  of  aiming  can  be  continuously  performed  without 
being  interrupted  when  the  gun  and  cradle  are  moved  to  the  loading 
position. 

A  bracket  35,  Fig.  173,  bolted  to  the  top  nange  of  the  left  cheek 
of  the  top  carriage  just  in  rear  of  the  left  trunnion  bearing  has  an 
arm  whidi  carries  the  front  sight  36.  The  rear  sight  37  is  carried 
on  an  arm  38  which  extends  to  the  rear  on  the  left  of  the  top  car- 
riage and  which  is  fastened  at  the  front  to  a  pin  passing  through  a 
horizontal  hole  in  the  bracket  fastened  to  the  top  carriage  which 
carries  the  front  sight.  This  arm  can  rotate  in  a  vertical  plane 
around  the  axis  of  the  pin  to  which  it  is  attached,  but  must  remain 
in  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  axes  of  the  top  carriage  and  gun. 
To  make  the  sight  arm  38  follow  the  rocker  25  in  elevation,  the 
inner  end  of  the  pin  to  which  the  sight  arm  is  fastened  is  connected 
by  a  system  of  two  links,  39,  40,  to  the  rocker  so  that  as  the  rocker 
moves  in  elevation  it  turns  the  sight  arm  around  the  axis  of  the  pin, 
keeping  the  line  of  sight,  when  the  rear  sight  is  set  at  o^  elevation 
and  zero  deflection,  always  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  gun  when  gun 
and  cradle  have  been  engaged  with  the  rocker  by  the  hooks.  The 
rear  sight  is  similar  to  that  of  the  3-in.  field  carriage.    As  no  range 
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quadrant  is  provided  for  this  carriage  a  clinometer  level  similar  to 
that  on  the  quadrant  of  the  field  carriage  is  provided  on  the  rear 
sight.  This  clinometer  level  is  adjustable  for  the  angle  of  site  or 
position  and  when  so  adjusted  the  rear  sight  may  be  used  as  a 
quadrant  exactly  as  is  the  quadrant  of  the  field  carriage,  the  range 
being  set  off  on  the  sight  shank  and  the  bubble  of  the  clinometer 
being  brought  to  its  central  position  by  elevating  or  depressing  the 
rocker  through  the  elevating  mechanism. 

The  Trail.— Axle.— The  flasks  of  the  trail  extend  separately  to 
the  rear  a  sufficient  distance  to  permit  between  them  free  movement 
of  the  gun  in  recoil  at  any  elevation.  They  are  then  joined  by 
transoms  and  top  and  bottom  plates,  and  are  terminated  in  a 
detachable  spade  which  is  secured  to  the  top  of  the  trail  when  travel- 
ing. Sockets  are  provided  for  two  hand  spikes  at  the  end  of  the 
trail.    Two  lifting  bars  also  are  fixed  to  the  trail. 

The  wheel  brakes  41  are  placed  at  the  front  of  the  wheels  in 
order  to  provide  space  in  rear  for  two  seats  for  cannoneers,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  trail.  The  brakes  are  operated  by  a  hand-wheel  43 
placed  at  the  center  of  the  carriage  just  in  front  of  the  shield.  Two 
apartments  with  hinged  lids  are  provided  in  the  trail  for  the  trans- 
portation of  the  sight  and  tools.  To  permit  of  the  required  move- 
ment of  the  cradle  in  elevation  the  axle  43  is  made  in  three  parts, 
the  two  outside  parts  being  forced  over  the  ends  of  the  middle  part 
and  prevented  from  turning  on  it  by  keys  and  pins.  The  axle  has 
flanges  44  formed  on  its  outside  parts  by  which  it  is  riveted  to  the 
flasks.  The  rivets  also  pass  through  the  pintle  plate,  riveting  pintle 
plate,  flasks  and  axle  securely  together.  When  traveling  the  gun  is 
locked  by  the  front  traveling  lock  52. 

Shield. — ^This  carriage  is  provided  with  a  shield  quite  similar  to 
that  of  the  3-in.  field  carriage  described  in  Art.  225. 

333.  Recoil  Controlling  System.— The  automatic  shortening  of 
the  length  of  recoil  as  the  elevation  increases  is  produced  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  The  recoil  cylinder  complete  consists  of  three  c>'lin- 
ders  one  within  the  other.  The  largest  cylinder  4,  Fig.  174,  is  called 
the  outer,  the  next  smaller  the  inner  c>'Iinder  45,  and  the  smallest  is 
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called  the  valve  46.  The  inner  cylinder  and  valve  are  of  practically 
the  same  length,  but  the  outer  cylinder  is  longer  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  front  and  rear  cylinder  heads  and  for  attachment  to  the  recoil 
lug  of  the  gun.  The  inner  diameter  of  the  outer  cylinder  b  con- 
siderably greater  than  the  outer  diameter  of  the  inner,  so  that  a 
space  is  left  between  the  two  for  the  passage  of  oil  from  front  to  rear 
of  the  piston  as  will  be  described.  The  outer  diameter  of  the  valve 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  inner  diameter  of  the  inner  c>'linder, 
just  enough  clearance  between  the  two  being  allowed  to  enable  the 
valve  to  rotate  about  its  axis  inside  the  inner  cylinder.  The  pbton 
II  is  inside  the  valve  and  fits  closely  therein,  just  enough  clearance 
being  allowed  to  enable  the  valve  to  be  drawn  to  the  rear  over  the 
piston  during  recoil,  the  three  cylinders  then  being  drawn  together 
to  the  rear  by  the  recoil  lug  on  the  gun  while  the  piston  remains 
stationary,  since  the  piston-rod  is  secured  to  the  front  of  the  cradle* 
which  does  not  recoil.  The  piston  is  not  slotted  to  enable  the  <h1 
in  the  cylinder  to  pass  from  front  to  rear  during  recoO,  but  instead, 
holes  are  provided  in  the  walls  of  the  valve  and  inner  c>'linder 
through  which  the  oil  passes  from  the  part  of  the  valve  in  front  of  the 
piston  to  the  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  cylinders  and  thence 
through  other  holes  in  the  inner  cylinder  and  valve  to  the  inside  of 
the  valve  behind  the  piston.  For  the  passage  of  the  oil,  the  cyUn- 
der  has  only  three  rows  of  holes,  each  of  which  extends  practically 
the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder.  The  valve,  however,  has  36  rows 
of  holes,  the  length  of  the  different  rows  var>ing  from  26  to  63  inches 
(more  exactly,  between  these  distances  plus  the  length  of  the  piston). 
If  the  valve  be  turned  inside  the  inner  cj'linder  until  the  three  rows 
of  holes  that  are  26  ins.  long  are  opposite  the  three  rows  of  holes  in 
the  inner  cylinder,  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  gun  has  recoOed  a 
distance  of  26  ins.,  recoil  will  cease,  for  although  there  are  holes 
in  the  inner  c>'lindcr  beyond  this  point  there  are  no  holes  in  the 
valve  opposite  them,  so  that  the  oil  can  no  longer  pass  from  in  front 
of  the  piston  to  the  rear  of  it.  By  turning  the  valve  until  three 
longer  rows  of  holes  are  opposite  the  holes  in  the  inner  c>'iinder,  the 
length  of  recoil  will  be  increased  and  so  on,  until  the  greatest  length 
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of  rtcoQ,  63  ins.,  is  obtained.  The  total  area  of  holes  in  front  or 
behind  the  pbton,  whichever  total  area  is  the  smaller,  is  the  con- 
trolling area  of  orifice,  and  the  number  and  location  of  the  holes  in 
each  row  of  the  valve  are  such  as  to  provide  the  proper  area  of  orifice 
at  each  instant  for  the  length  of  recoil  desired,  which  corresponds 
to  the  length  of  the  rows  of  holes  in  the  valve  that  are  opposite 
those  of  the  inner  cylinder. 

The  valve  is  automatically  revolved  inside  the  inner  c>'linder, 

vhen  elevation  is  being  given  to  the  rocker,  in  such  a  manner  that 

for  any  ^ven  elevation  the  proper  rows  of  holes  in  the  valve  are 

;>laced  opposite  those  in  the  inner  cylinder.    This  is  accomplished 

by  the  following  arrangement  of  the  parts:  Three  longitudinal 

CTooves  are  cut  in  the  inner  surface  of  the  valve  and  into  them  fit 

three  projections  from  the  piston.    This  permits  the  valve  and  the 

t'btoQ  to  have  relative  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 

\  alve,  but  requires  the  valve  to  rotate  if  the  piston  be  rotated.    The 

{'istoD  rod,  which  projects  through  the  cradle  head,  is  secured 

thereto  by  a  nut  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rod  cannot  move  longi- 

t  .dinally  in  recoO,  but  can  rotate  around  its  aids.    Just  in  rear  of 

the  pobt  where  the  pbton-head  passes  through  the  cradle  head  a 

:•  tithed  sector  47,  Fig.  175,  is  attached  to  the  rod.    This  sector 

engages  with  another  48  on  a  shaft  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  recoil 

o  finder  and  carried  in  bearings  riveted  on  the  inside  of  the  cradle 

On  the  rear  end  of  this  shaft  is  fastened  a  link  49,  which  projects  to 

the  outside  through  a  hole  in  the  cradle  and  is  there  attached  to 

another  link  50,  which  is  swiveled  to  a  lug  51  on  the  left  cap  square 

'f  the  top  carriage.    Since  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  last  link 

t'i  the  top  carriage,  which  does  not  move  in  elevation,  is  not  in  the 

axis  of  the  cradle  tnmnions  about  which  the  rocker,  cradle  and  gun 

nttate  b  elevation,  relative  motion  between  the  top  carriage  and 

the  cradle  in  elevation  will  cause  the  system  of  links  to  move  in  such 

manner  as  to  rotate  the  shaft  on  the  inside  of  the  cradle  and,  through 

it  and  the  toothed  sectors  at  its  front  and  on  the  piston  rod,  to 

rotate  the  piston-rod,  piston  and  valve.    The  length  and  position 

of  the  links  and  the  ntmiber  of  the  teeth  on  the  toothed  sectors  are 
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soch  as  to  cause  the  valve  to  rotate  through  the  proper  angle  to 
produce  the  length  of  recoil  desired  for  any  given  elevation. 

233.  Breech  Mechanism. — ^Firing  MechanisuL-^The  breech 
mechanism  and  the  firing  mechanism  of  the  6-in.  howitzer  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  3-in.  field  gim  described  in  Arts.  222  and  223  of 
the  text  except  that  the  operating  lever  6  of  the  breech  mechanism 
is  above  the  axis  of  the  howitzer  and  the  trigger  shaft  of  the  firing 
mechanism  extends  diagonally  upward  toward  the  right  side  of 
the  cradle  instead  of  downward  as  in  the  case  of  the  field  gun.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  trigger  shaft  are  two  levers  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  one  provided  with  an  eye  for  the  hook  of  the  lanyard  and 
the  other  acted  upon  by  a  lever  forming  part  oi  the  firing  mechanism 
mounted  upon  the  rear  of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cradle.  This 
firing  mechanism  is  operated  by  a  firing  handle  mounted  on  the 
cradle  and  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  handle  is  released  after 
firing  the  howitzer,  all  the  parts  are  required  by  the  action  of 
springs  immediately  to  return  to  their  original  positions  ready  for 
firing  again  by  a  pull  on  the  firing  handle. 

A  loading  tray  of  cast  steel  for  the  protection  of  the  threads  of  the 
breech  during  loading  remains  permanently  in  the  breech.  When 
the  block  is  entered  and  rotated  the  tray  is  pushed  aside  by  the 
threads  on  the  block  until  it  partially  covers  two  of  the  slotted 
sectors  and  exposes  the  threaded  sectors  for  engagement  with  those 
of  the  block.  When  the  block  is  withdrawn  the  tray  slides  down 
tij  the  bottom  of  the  breech,  in  which  position  it  protects  the  two 
threaded  sectors  near  the  bottom  of  the  breech. 

The  cradle,  top  carriage,  pintle  plate,  brake  beams  and  spade 
axe  built  up  of  rolled  steel  plates  stiffened  where  necessar>'  by  forg- 
ings  or  castings  and  having  the  necessar>'  brackets,  clips,  etc.,  made 
of  forgings  or  castings  riveted  or  bolted  thereto.  The  rocker  is  of 
forged  steel. 

Traveling  Position, — \\Tien  traveling  the  gun  is  drawn  back  and 
f^tened  to  the  rear  traveling  lock,  53.  Figs.  171  and  172. 

334*  Other  Howitzers.— The  3.8-in.  and  4.7-in.  howitzers 
{iven  in  the  table  in  Art.  220  are  of  the  same  general  design  as  the 
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6-in.  howitzer  just  described.  The  3-in.  mountain  howitzer  will 
have  many  of  the  features  of  the  new  3-in.  field  gun,  a  general 
description  of  which  was  given  in  Art.  226. 

By  reference  to  the  table  in  Art.  220,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
muzzle  velocities  of  all  the  howitzers  is  900  ft.  per  sec.,  and  that 
their  maximimi  ranges  are  very  much  less  than  those  of  the  guns  of 
equal  mobility. 

To  overcome  this  defect  later  models  of  these  howitzers  will  be 
made  longer  and  with  larger  powder  chambers,  thus  permitting 
muzzle  velocities  of  1300  ft.  per  sec.  to  be  obtained  with  the  weights 
of  projectiles  given  in  the  table. 

To  still  further  increase  the  maximum  ranges  lighter  projectiles, 
weighing  three-fourths  as  much  as  those  given  in  the  table,  will  be 
used  in  these  new  model  howitzers  Tor  the  outer  zones. 

Howitzers  of  Larger  Caliber. — The  6-in.  howitzer  is  about  the 
largest  which  can  be  effectively  transported  by  horse  power.  Also, 
its  weight  is  about  the  greatest  which  can  be  moved  over  ordinary 
country  road  bridges  without  reenfordng  them.  However,  the 
necessity  for  the  more  effective  fire  of  larger  caliber  howitzers 
exists,  and  they  will  be  provided,  the  calibers  and  weights  of  pro* 
jectiles  following  the  law  of  multiples  as  in  the  table  previously 
given. 

It  is  at  present  contemplated  to  furnish  the  following  sizes  of 
large-caliber  field  howitzers: 

Caliber.  Weight  of  Projcctik. 

9.5  in.  480  lbs. 

12.0  in.  700  lbs. 

A  7.6-in.  howitzer  with  a  weight  of  projectile  of  240  lbs.  has 
also  been  designed  and  is  under  test. 

All  these  howitzers  will  be  fired  from  their  own  wheeled  car- 
riages,  which  will  be  of  the  same  general  design  as  that  for  the  6-in. 
howitzer.    Transportation  will  be  by  motor  tractor. 

Some  of  the  9.5  howitzers  will  also  be  mounted  on  carriages  of 
the  platform  type,  arranged  to  be  dismounted  and  divided  into 
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several  bads  for  transportation  on  motor  trucks.  Lighter  loads 
are  thus  secured. 

23$.  Armored  Motor  Cars. — ^Armored  motor  cars  are  in  process 
of  evolution.  Two  types  seem  likely  to  develop.  The  first  will 
be  a  light  and  very  q)eedy  type,  armed  only  with  machine  guns 
and  equipped  with  light  armor  of  sufficient  resistance  to  stop 
small  arms  buUets  or  shrapnel  balls. 

While  the  main  purpose  of  this  car  will  be  for  scouting,  it  may  in 
certain  cases  be  used  for  purposes  of  offense. 

The  second  will  be  a  heavier  car  eqxupped  with  a  6-pounder  or 
heavier  gun,  as  weU  as  machine  guns.  This  car  will  be  more  com- 
pletely and  rather  more  heavily  armored  than*  the  preceding. 

The  guns  on  both  cars  will  be  mounted  so  as  to  be  effective 
a^rainst  air  craft 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  third  car  of  a  much  heavier  type  is 
being  used,  under  the  name  of  "  tank,"  in  trench  fighting  in  the 
present  war.  It  has  caterpillar  wheels  which  allow  it  to  pass  over 
any  ordinary  obstruction.  It  is  equipped  with  machine  guns  and 
with  heavier  armor  than  the  ordinary  armored  car. 

Tretich  Mortar. — ^This  is  a  small,  smooth-bore,  muzzle-loading 
mortar,  used  for  throwing  bombs  at  targets  ranging  up  to  500  yds. 
The  bomb  used  is  provided  with  a  stem  which  enters  the  muzzle  of 
the  mortar  and  carries  the  powder  propelling  charge.  High 
explosive  is  used  as  a  filling  charge  for  the  bomb.  The  weight  of 
the  bomb  may  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  mortar. 

The  trench  mortar  is  mounted  in  trunnion  beds  in  a  simple  car- 
riage not  provided  with  a  recoil  brake.  The  range  is  usuaUy  varied 
by  changing  the  elevation. 

ajfi.  Snbcaliber  Tubes, — For  the  purpose  of  enabling  troops  to 
become  familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  gims  and  carriages  by 
actual  firing,  yet  without  the  expense  attendant  upon  the  use  of 
the  regular  ammunition,  there  are  provided  for  use  inside  the 
various  service  guns  smaller  guns  or  gun  barrels  called  subcaliber 
tubes.  These  are  seated  in  the  bores  of  the  larger  guns  in  such 
poatioD  that  the  breech  of  the  subcaliber  tube  is  just  in  front  of 
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the  breech  block  of  the  gun  when  dosed.  The  subcaliber  tube  is 
loaded  with  fixed  ammunition  arranged  to  be  fired  by  the  firing 
mechanism  of  the  larger  gun.  Three  calibers  of  subcaliber  tubes 
are  provided:  One  of  0.30-in.  caliber,  using  the  small-arm  car* 
tridge,  for  gims  that  use  fixed  anmiunition;  one  of  1.475-in.  caliber, 
using  i-pounder  ammunition,  for  use  in  all  guns  5  ins.  or  more  in 
caliber  and  field  guns  and  howitzers  3  ins.  or  more  in  caliber.  Sub- 
caliber tubes  of  this  caliber  are  adapted  for  use  in  guns  using  fixed 
ammunition  as  well  as  in  those  using  separate  loading  ammunition; 
and  one  of  75  mm.  (2.95  ins.)  caliber,  using  i8-pounder  ammu- 
nition, for  use  in  the  12-in.  mortar. 

For  those  gims  that  use  fixed  ammunition,  the  jo<aliber  stdh 
caliber  tube,  a  30-caliber  rifle  barrel,  is  fixed  in  a  metal  mounting 
that  has  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  complete  cartridge  used 
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in  the  piece.  Fig.  176  shows  the  subcaliber  tube  for  the  3-in. 
rifle. 

The  .30-caliber  small-arm  cartridge  is  inserted  in  the  barrel  b 
and  is  fired  by  the  percussion  firing  mechanism  of  the  piece.  It 
is  extracted,  far  enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  by  the  extractor, 
two  bowed  springs  5  which  are  under  compression  when  the  small- 
arm  cartridge  is  forced  to  its  seat  by  the  breech  block  of  the  gun. 
A  special  primer  is  used  in  the  small-arm  cartridge,  strong  enough 
to  withstand  without  puncture  the  heavy  blow  of  the  firing  pin  of 
the  gun. 

The  head  of  the  subcaliber  cartridge  is  permitted  longitudinal 
movement  in  the  body  in  order  to  allow  for  expansion  of  the  .30* 
caliber  barrel  in  firing. 

The  I'Pounder  tube  is  provided  with  different  fittings  to  adapt 
it  to  the  particular  gun  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.    It  is  fitted  in  the 
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gun  tn  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  177,  which  represents  the  75  mm. 
subcaliber  tube  in  the  12-in.  mortar. 

The  ys-mm.  tube  is  a  gun  similar  to  the  mountain  gun,  without 
its  breech  merhanism.  The  cartridges  for  the  mountain  gun  are 
used  in  it 

The  wheel-shaped  fittings,  called  adapters,  are  screwed  on  the 
gun.  The  front  adapter  fits  against  the  centering  slope  in  the  bore 
for  the  band  of  the  projectile.  The  outer  rim  of  the  rear  adapter 
is  cut  through  at  the  top  and  the  rim  is  expanded  against  the  sides 
of  the  bore  by  the  wedge  w,  which  is  forced  between  the  parts  of 
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the  rim  by  means  of  the  screw  seated  in  one  of  them.  The  tube  is 
prevented  from  turning  in  the  adapters  by  the  clamp  screw  c. 

The  firing  mechanism  of  the  separate  loading  guns  in  which  the 
two  larger  subcaliber  tubes  are  used  is  not  of  the  percussion  type. 
The  cannon  cartridges  used  in  these  two  tubes  are  therefore  pro- 
vided with  the  iio-grain  igniting  primer,  described  in  the  chapter 
on  primers,  in  place  of  the  usual  percussion  primer.  The  igniting 
primer  in  the  cartridge  is  ignited  by  the  flame  from  the  ordinary 
primer  seated  in  the  rear  end  of  the  breech  mechanism  of  the 
gun. 

Drill  Cartridges  and  Projectiles. — For  ordinary  use  at  drill, 
without  firing,  dummy  cartridges  are  provided  for  guns  that  use 
&zcd  immunition,  and  dummy  projectiles  and  powder  charges  fot 
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Other  guns.    The  dummies  have  the  dimensions  and  weights  of  the 
parts  they  represent. 

The  drill  cartridges  for  gims  using  fixed  ammunition  are  hoUow 
bronze  castings,  Fig.  178,  of  the  shape  of  the  service  cartridge 
loaded  with  ^apnel.    For  the  instruction  of  cannoneers  in  fuse 
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setting  there  is  fitted  at  the  head  of  the  cartridge  a  movable  ring 
graduated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  time  scale  on  the  combination 
time  and  percussion  fuse. 

Drill  projectiles,  for  guns  separately  loaded,  are  of  the  con- 
struction shown  in  Fig.  179.  A  bronze  band,  b,  is  inset  at  the 
bourrelet  to  prevent  wearing  of  the  rifling  in  the  gun  by  frequent 
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insertion  of  the  projectile.  The  rotating  band  r,  made  in  two  or 
more  sections  with  spaces  between,  is  pressed  to  the  rear  on  a 
sloping  seat  by  springs  s.  When  the  projectile  is  rammed  with  force 
into  the  gun  the  band  is  likely  to  stick  in  its  seat  and  thus  to  resbt 
efforts  to  withdraw  the  projectile.  The  method  of  attachment 
of  the  band  is  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  means  of  readfly  over- 
coming this  resistance.    The  extractor,  a  hook  on  the  end  of  a  pole. 
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n  engaged  over  the  inner  lip  /.  A  pull  on  the  pole  will,  if  the  band 
b  stuck,  first  move  the  remainder  of  the  projectile  to  the  rear  until 
it  strikes  and  dislodges  the  band. 

Dummy  Pcwdtr  Charges. — To  complete  the  equipment  for  drill, 
dummy  powder  charges,  made  up  of  blocks  of  wood  of  the  same 
siie  and  shape  as  the  grains  of  the  charges  they  represent,  are  made 
up  in  bags  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  17. 


CHAPTER  DC 
EXTERIOR  BALUSnCS* 

337.  Definitions. — ^Exterior  Ballistics  treats  of  the  motion  of  a 
projectile  after  it  has  left  the  piece. 

In  the  discussions  the  dimensions  of  the  gun  are  considered 
negligible  in  comparison  with  the  trajectory. 

The  Trajectory  W/,  Fig.  180,  is  the  curve  described  by  the  ( 
ter  of  gravity  of  the  projectile  in  its  movement 
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The  Range,  bf,  is  the  distance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to 
the  target. 

The  Line  of  Sight,  abf,  is  the  straight  line  passing  through  the 
sights  and  the  point  aimed  at. 

The  Line  of  Departure,  be,  is  the  prolongation  of  the  axb  of 
the  bore  at  the  instant  the  projectile  leaves  the  gun. 

*  The  fint  part  of  this  chapter  is  a  reprint,  with  minor  changes,  ol  a  pamphiK 
on  exterior  ballistics  prepared  by  Lt.  Cbl.  Edward  P.  O'Hem,  Ord.  Dept,  in  1909. 
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The  Plane  of  Fire,  or  Plane  of  Departure,  is  the  vertical  plane 
through  the  line  of  departure. 

The  Angle  of  Site,  c,  is  the  angle  made  by  the  line  of  sight  with 
the  horizontal. 

The  Angle  of  Departure,  ^,  is  the  angle  made  by  the  line  of 
dq)arture  with  the  line  of  sight. 

The  Quadrant  Angle  of  Departure,  ^+C)  is  the  angle  made  by 
the  line  of  departure  with  the  horizontal. 

The  Angle  of  Elevation,  ^^  is  the  angle  between  the  line  of 
sight  and  the  axb  of  the  piece  when  the  gun  is  aimed. 

The  Jump  is  the  angle  j  through  which  the  axb  of  the  piece 
moves  whUe  the  projectile  is  passing  through  the  bore.  The  move- 
ment of  the  axis  is  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  parts  of  the  carriage, 
to  the  clearances  in  the  trunnion  beds  and  other  bearings  of  the 
carriage,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  action  of  the  elevating  device 
as  the  gun  recoils.  The  jump  must  be  determined  by  experiment 
fur  the  individual  piece  in  its  particular  mounting.  It  usuaUy 
increases  the  angle  of  elevation  so  that  the  angle  of  departure  is 
greater  than  that  angle. 

The  Point  of  Fall,  or  Point  of  Impact,  b  the  pomt  at  which 
the  projectile  strikes. 

The  Angle  of  Fall,  w,  is  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  to  the 
trajectory  with  the  line  of  sight  at  the  point  of  fall. 

The  Striking  Angle,  w\  is  the  angle  made  by  the  tangent  to  the 
trajectory  with  the  horizontal  at  the  point  of  fall. 

Initial  Velocity  is  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  at  the  muzzle. 

Remaining  Velocity  is  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  at  any  point 
of  the  trajectory. 

Drift,  kf,  is  the  departure  of  the  projectile  from  the  plane  of  fire, 
due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  rotation  of  the  projectile. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  equations  to  be  used  in  the  work  of  exte- 
rior ballistics,  all  trajectories  may  be  placed  in  one  of  the  following 
two  classes: 

Direct  Fire,  which  pertains  to  small  angles  of  departure,  usuaUy 
Dot  above  15^ 
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Curved  Fire,  which  pertains  to  all  angles  of  departure  greater 
than  about  15°.    This  class  embraces  so-called  High-angle  Fire. 

Curved  Fire  is  generally  limited  in  practice  to  velocities  lower 
than  those  used  in  Direct  Fire. 

For  convenience  of  discussion  curved  fire  will  be  considered  as 
firings  with  elevations  between  15°  and  40°  and  high-angle  fire  as 
firings  with  elevations  above  40°. 

238.  The  Motion  of  an  Oblong  Projectile. — ^The  projectile  as  it 
issues  from  the  muzzle  of  the  gim  has  impressed  upon  it  a  motion 
of  translation  and  a  motion  of  rotation  about  its  longer  ajds.  The 
gims  of  our  service  are  rifled  with  a  right-handed  twist,  and  the 
rotation  of  the  projectile  is,  therefore,  from  left  to  right  when 
regarded  from  the  rear.  After  leaving  the  piece  the  projectile  is  a 
free  body  acted  upon  by  two  extraneous  forces,  gravity  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air. 

When  the  projectile  first  issues  from  the  piece,  its  longer  axis 
is  tangent  to  the  trajectory.  The  resistance  of  the  air  acts  along 
this  tangent,  and  is  at  first  directly  opposed  to  the  motion  of  trans- 
lation of  the  projectile. 

The  longer  axis  of  the  projectile  being  a  stable  axis  of  rotation 
tends  to  remain  parallel  to  itself  during  the  passage  of  the  projectile 
through  the  air,  but  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory  changes  its  incli- 
nation, owing  to  the  action  of  gravity.  Hie  resistance  of  the  air, 
acting  always  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent,  thus  becomes  inclined 
to  the  longer  axis  of  the  projectile,  and  in  modem  projectiles  its 
resultant  intersects  the  longer  axis  at  a  point  in  front  of  the  center 
of  gravity. 

In  Fig.  i8x,  G  being  the  center  of  gravity,  and  p  the  resultant 
resistance  of  the  air,  this  resultant  acts  with  a  lever  arm  /,  and 
tends  to  rotate  the  projectile  about  a  shorter  axis  through  G  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  fire. 

The  resultant  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  on  the  rotating 
projectile  is  a  precessional  movement  of  the  point  of  the  projectile 
to  the  right  of  the  plane  of  fire.  After  the  initial  displacement  of 
the  point  to  the  right  the  direction  of  the  resultant  resistance 
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chinges  slightly  to  the  left  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  projectile 
and  produces  a  corresponding  change  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
cession, which  diverts  the  point  of  the  projectile  slightly  downward. 

If  the  flight  of  the  projectile  were  continued  long  enough  the 
pomt  would  describe  a  curve  around  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory; 
but  actually  the  flight  of  the  projectile,  except  in  mortar  firings 
at  angles  of  elevation  exceeding  about  66^,  is  never  long  enoiigh  to 
pcnnit  more  than  a  part  of  this  motion  to  occur. 

The  precession  of  the  pomt  is  greater  as  the  initial  energy  of 
rotation  is  less.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  give  to  the  projectile 
sttflkient  energy  of  rotation  to  make  the  divergence  of  the  point 
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small.  Otherwise  the  precessional  effect  may  be  sufficient  to  cause 
the  projectile  to  tumble. 

When  the  point  of  the  projectile  leaves  the  plane  of  fire  the  side 
of  the  projectile  is  presented  obliquely  to  the  action  of  the  resbt- 
ance  of  the  air,  and  a  pressure  is  produced  by  which  the  projectile 
b  forced  bodily  to  the  right  out  of  the  plane  of  fire.  It  is  to  this 
movement  that  the  greater  part  of  the  deviation  of  the  projectile 
iidue. 

Drift.— Tht  departure  of  the  projectile  from  the  plane  of  fire, 
due  to  the  causes  above  considered,  is  called  drift. 

It  may  be  shown  analytically  that  the  drift  of  the  projectile 
increases  more  rapidly  than  the  range.  The  trajectory  is,  thereforei 
a  curve  of  double  curvature,  convex  to  the  plane  of  fire. 
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The  trajectory  ordinarily  considered  is  the  projection  of  the 
actual  curve  upon  the  vertical  plane  of  fire.  This  projection  so 
nearly  agrees  with  the  actual  trajectory  that  the  results  obtained 
are  practically  correct;  and  the  advantage  of  considering  it, 
instead  of  the  actual  curve,  is  that  we  need  consider  only  that  com- 
ponent of  the  resistance  of  the  air  which  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
motion  of  translation. 

239.  Determination  of  the  Resistance  of  the  Air*— The  relation 
between  the  velocity  of  a  projectile  and  the  resistance  opposed  to 
its  motion  by  the  air  has  been  the  subject  of  nimierous  experiments. 
The  usual  method  has  been  to  determine  the  loss  of  velocity  over 
a  known  path.  By  equating  the  corresponding  loss  of  energy  with 
the  product  of  the  resistance  times  the  path  the  value  of  the  lesbt- 
ance  has  been  determined. 

Thus  let 

w  s  weight  of  projectile  in  lbs. ; 
m  «  mass  of  projectile = w/g ; 
d  88 diameter  of  projectile  in  inches; 
vi »  velocity  of  projectile  at  beginning  of  measured  path; 
92 -velocity  of  projectile  at  end  of  measured  path; 
X- distance  in  feet  between  points  of  measurement  of  ti 

andv2; 
p» resistance  of  air  in  lbs.; 


12  a  £Ss=  retardation  due  to  air  resistance. 
w 


Then 
Whence 


fnv\*    ffiV2  f  X 

2         2 

.(Etizf^) (,) 

25                                 ' 


In  order  that  the  computed  values  of  R  may  be  accurate  the 
distance  s  must  be  so  short  that  p  may  be  considered  as  uniform 
over  that  path. 
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Early  investigators,  such  as  Robins  in  1742  and  Hutton  in  1790, 
determined  the  values  of  vi  and  va  by  means  of  a  ballistic  pendu- 
lum placed  at  var>ing  distances  from  the  gun.  Later  investigators 
have  used  electro-ballistic  instruments,  the  improvements  in  which 
have  steadily  increased  the  accuracy  of  the  determinations.  The 
latest  forms  of  instruments  and  methods  of  measuring  velocities 
have  already  been  described.  Much  data  has  been  secured  con- 
cerning various  projectiles  under  various  atmospheric  and  other 
conditions.  How  these  results  have  been  standardized  and  made 
applicable  to  other  projectiles  and  other  atmospheric  conditions 
will  be  explained  in  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  Ballistic 
Coefficient. 

MaytvskPs  Formulas  for  the  Resislanu  of  the  Air. — ^The  values 
used  in  our  present  ballistic  tables  were  derived  by  General  Mayev- 
ski  from  Krupp  firings  made  at  Meppen  about  1881.  In  expressing 
the  rebtion  between  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  velocity  of 
the  projectile,  General  Mayevski  assumed  that  the  resistance  en- 
countered by  a  given  projectile  under  given  atmospheric  conditions 
varied  as  some  power  of  the  velocity,  the  law  of  retardation  being 
expressed  by  the  equation 

R-^ (3) 

Inwhkh 

Jt«  retardation  to  be  determined  experimentally  as  per 

equation  (2); 
C«  ballistic  coefficient  var>ing  inversely  as  the  retarda- 
tion.   An  equation  from  which  C  can  be  calcu- 
lated will  be  given  later; 
ii«some  power  of  the  velocity; 
i4.«a  corresponding  constant,  fi  and  i4.  to  be  determined 
from  Eq.  (3)  after  substituting  the  values  of  9,  R 
andC 

The  following  values  of  A9  and  n  were  thus  determined  by 
Mayevski  and  by  Zabudski. 
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Velodtiei  f .  ■. 

n 

locii 

VelodtiM  f .  ■. 

« 

lotil 

Below  790 
790  to  970 
970  to  1230 

1330  to  1370 

2 

3 
5 
3 

5. 6698^10 
a.77344-xo 
6.80187-20 
2.98090-10 

1370  to  1800 
1800  to  2600 
above  2600 

2 
1.7 
X  55 

6.11926-10 
7.0962&-IO 
7.60905-10 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  values  of  the  log  An  taken  in  connection 
with  the  corresponding  values  of  v»  are  such  as  to  make  the  values 
of  R  plotted  as  a  function  of  v  form  practically  a  smooth  curve. 

More  recent  firings  by  the  Gavre  Commission  in  France  have 
shown  that  the  above  values  of  Am  and  n  are  not  strictly  accurate, 
but  no  ballistic  tables  of  greater  accuracy  have  yet  been  computed. 
It  now  appears  that  the  law  of  the  air  resistance  is  intimate^  con- 
nected with  the  velocity  of  sound  and  that  Newton's  Law  of  the 
Square  is  in  the  main  true. 

340.  The  Ballistic  Coefficient — In  Mayevski's  expression  for  R^ 
£<1*  {3)9  he  assumed 

(4) 


r    ii  ^ 
^"7^' 


in  which 


<i»  standard  density  of  air,  that  is  with  barometer  760 
mm.,  thermometer  15^  C,  relative  himudity  1/2; 

i»  density  of  atmosphere  at  time  of  experiment; 

c»  coefficient  of  form.  A  general  expression  for  its  vahie 
will  be  deduced  later; 

w»weight  of  projectile  in  pounds; 

d= diameter  of  projectile  in  inches. 

The  value  of  61/ S  for  any  weather  conditions  may  be  obtained 
from  Table  XTV  at  the  end  of  this  book,  or  from  Table  VI  of  Artil- 
lery Circular  M,  with  the  barometer  and  the  thermometer  readings 
as  arguments. 

It  is  evident  from  Eq.  (3)  that  A^i^  is  directly  equal  to  R 
only  when  C»i.  That  is,  the  tabiUated  values  of  Atj^  and  their 
derived  functions  are  based  on  the  retardation  encountered  by  a 
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pfojectQe  of  one  pound  weight,  since  w«  i ;  of  i  in.  diameter,  since 
^-i;  of  standard  fonn,  since  c-i;  moving  in  an  atmosphere 
of  standard  density,  since  <i/<-i.  It  then  becomes  evident 
that  C  is  the  factor  by  means  of  which  the  values  of  An^  are  made 
applicable  to  projectiles  and  atmospheric  conditions  which  differ 
from  these  standards.  A  thorough  understanding  of  C  is  of  such 
fandamcntal  importance  that  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  factors 
abeady  appearing  and  certain  others  to  be  introduced  later  will 
now  be  IxSfy  considered.  It  will  be  noted  Uiat  C  varies  inversely 
IS  the  retardation  and  hence  measures  the  ability  of  the  projectile 
to  maintain  its  velocity.  Since  the  weight  of  air  to  be  displaced  by  a 
projectile  per  unit  of  travel  wiU  vary  directly  as  the  density  of  the 
air  and  as  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the  projectile,  the  retardation 
win  vary  directly  as  these  factors.  We  accordingly  find  h/h\  and 
fi  as  mverse  factors  in  the  expression  for  C.  Every  factor  but  d^ 
has  disai^)eared  from  the  ratio  of  the  areas,  rdi^/ifd^,  because  the 
diameter  of  the  standard  projectile,  du  was  assxmied  as  one  inch. 

Sbce  the  retardation  of  a  projectile  acted  upon  by  a  given  force 
win  vary  inversely  as  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  w  wiU  enter  as 
a  direct  factor  in  the  expression  for  C. 

The  factor  c,  called  the  coefficient  of  form,  is  habitually  deter- 
mioed  by  experiment. 

The  following  formula  gives  its  values  for  an  ogival  head: 


2k  Un—x 


(5) 
bwhich 

II -radius  of  ogive  in  calibers; 

k^9L  constant  which  is  ordinarily  unity,  but  which  b 
determined  experimentally  and  thus  compensates 
for  peculiarities  of  conformation  not  attributable 
to  the  radius  of  the  ogive.  For  k^i  and  its 2, 
the  value  formerly  in  general  use  in  the  U.  S.  Service, 
c-i. 

With  the  sharp-pomted  projectiles  now  in  use  n  «  7  and  c  «  0.561. 
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241.  The  Altitude  Factor. — ^We  have  thus  far  assumed  the  pro- 
jectile to  be  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  uniform  density.  But 
we  know  that,  as  the  projectile  rises  above  the  level  of  the  gun, 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  obeying  the  barometric 
law.  We  must,  accordingly,  multiply  h/^  by  such  a  factor  as  will 
reduce  the  value  of  h  to  that  of  the  mean  density  encountered  by 
the  projectile  in  its  flight.    This  factor  is  designated/.. 

The  following  are  the  equations  from  which  it  may  be  computed: 

For  direct  fire  and  moderately  curved  fire 

/«=I+.000023!b (6) 

For  greatly  curved  and  high-angle  fire 


^ I ^  * 

I  — .C00027A' '^ 


in  which 


3^  »  maximum  ordinate  of  trajectory  in  feet; 
A  »  mean  height  of  trajectory  in  feet. 

The  necessity  for  two  formulas  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mean 
height  of  the  trajectory  in  high-angle  fire  cannot,  without  material 
error,  be  assimied  as  2/3  the  maximum  ordinate,  as  is  done  in  the 
other  case.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  factor  /.  for  trajectories 
when  the  time  of  flight  is  less  than  4  seconds,  since  it  is  only  at 
about  that  value  that  it  becomes  large  enough  to  cause  a  variation 
of  .001  in  the  value  of  b\/h. 

The  Wind  Factor. — A  wind  component  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  fire  increases  or  diminishes  the  amount  of  air  to  be  displaced 
by  the  projectile  per  unit  of  distance  and  hence  changes  the  resist- 
ance encountered.  Its  effect  may  then  be  com[>ensated  for  by  the 
introduction  of  a  suitable  factor  in  the  value  of  C.    Its  value  is 

,           2WsT'^'  ,„. 

^«=i± — ^7—, (8) 
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m  which 

TFs- range  component  of  wind  in  mOes  per  hour,  positive 
if  a  rear  wind,  negative  if  a  head  wind; 
retime  of  flight  in  seconds; 
X orange  in  feet. 

24a.  The  Reducing  Factor. — ^Heretofore  we  have  considered  the 
resistance  of  the  air  without  specific  regard  to  variations  in  the 
length  of  the  projectile  and  the  resultant  variations  in  the  amount 
of  surface  obliquely  presented  to  the  air  and  in  the  speed  with 
which  the  axis  of  the  projectile  adapts  itself  to  the  curvature  of 
the  trajectory.  From  an  analysb  of  the  results  of  firings  with  the 
3-in.  field-gun  and  various  sea-coast  gims  Col.  Alston  Hamilton 
has  deduced  an  empirical  formula  for  a  factor  7  to  be  added  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  the  ballistic  coefficient  to  make  the  computed  ranges 
agree  with  the  actual  ones. 

The  value  of  this  factor  as  deduced  for  shrapnel  and  capped 
projectiles  in  direct  fire  is, 

b  which 

J  "> diameter  of  projectile  in  inches; 
v->  weight  of  projectile  in  pounds; 
^ wangle  of  departure  in  degrees; 
MS  angle  of  fall  in  degrees. 

The  (P/tw  part  of  this  factor  corrects  for  differences  in  cubic 
density  and  the  part  within  the  parenthesis,  sometimes  designated 
7',  corrects  for  variations  in  the  total  curvature  of  the  trajector>'. 

The  value  of  the  reducing  factor  for  high-angle  fire  with  capped 
projectiles  has  been  experimentally  determined  to  be, 

7--^ (9-A) 

cos  ^ 

The  Iniegraiing  Factor. — In  performing  one  of  the  integrations 
involved  in  the  deduction  of  the  equations  of  exterior  ballastics 


-li+^l (9) 

n      13s  1 
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(see  Art.  244),  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  approximation  that  intio: 
duces  an  error  which  is  negligible  in  direct  fire  but  which  becomes 
appreciable  in  curved  and  high-angle  fire.  This  error  is  corrected 
by  the  introduction  into  the  Ballistic  Coefficient  of  an  intq;rat]ng 
factor. 

i9-Vi+.4  tan»0, (10) 

in  which  ^  is  the  angle  of  departure. 

This  factor  may  be  considered  unity  for  direct  fire,  but  its 
value  varies  appreciably  from  imity  in  curved  and  high-angle 
fire. 

The  completed  ballistic  coefficient  thus  becomes^ 

^-|/'^"5^- ("' 

The  formulas  given  above  for  computing  the  various  factors 
entering  the  second  member  of  this  equation  are  the  worii  of 
Lt.  Col.  Abton  Hamilton,  Coast  Artillery  Corps,  in  whose  worii 
on  Exterior  Ballistics  their  deduction  will  be  found. 

Range  Table  Value  of  C. — Range  table  values  of  the  angle  of 
departure,  the  range,  the  time  of  flight,  etc.,  are  computed  under 
the  assumption  of  no  wind  and  normal  atmospheric  conditions. 
Tlie  value  of  C  for  range  table  conditions  thus  becomes 

'=-f-^ ("> 

243.  Trajectory  in  Air.  Ballistic  Formubu— In  the  deduction 
of  the  ballistic  formulas  the  trajectory  is  considered  as  a  plane 
curve.  The  line  of  sight  is  taken  as  horizontal.  The  angle  of 
elevation  is  taken  as  the  angle  of  departure  and  the  striking  angle 
becomes  the  angle  of  fall. 

The  trajectory  so  considered  is  called  The  Eorizontal  Trajectory. 

Considering  the  motion  of  translation  only,  and  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  is  directiy  opposed  to  this  motion,  let,  Fig.  182, 
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R,  be  the  retardation  due  to  the  resiltance  of  the  air,  its 
value  being  given  by  Eqs.  (2)  and  (3); 

Vy  the  initial  velocity; 

r,  the  velocity  at  any  point  of  the  trajectory  whose  co- 
ordinates are  x  and  y; 

tu  the  component  of  i?  in  the  direction  of  x; 

^,  the  angle  made  with  the  horizontal  by  the  tangent 
to  the  trajectory  at  the  origin,  or  the  angle  of  de- 
parture; 

$,  the  value  of  0  for  any  other  point  of  the  trajectory; 

tf,  the  angle  of  fall; 

X  and  y,  the  coordinates  of  any  point  of  the  trajectory, 
in  feet; 

Xf  the  whole  range,  in  feet. 


Difneniial  Equations  of  Motion, — The  only  forces  acting  on  the 
projectile  after  it  leaves  the  piece  are  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
gra\ity. 

The  roistance  of  the  air  is  direitly  opposed  to  the  motion  of 
the  projectile,  and  continually  rrtanN  it.  Gravity  retards  the 
pmjcctile  in  the  as^'cnding  i)orti4)n  of  the  traject()r>\  while  it  accel- 
erates it  in  the  descending  {xirtion. 

Considering  the  as<  ending  portion  of  the  trajector>'.  the  velocity 
in  the  direction  of  x  is 

vcose  =  Tt=    '  dx^vidt    ....    (13) 
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The  velocity  in  tffe  direction  of  y  is 

vwiS^vitane-^  dy^Vitsaiddl     .    .    (14) 

at 

The  retardation  in  the  direction  of  y,  as  obtained  from  Eq.  (14), 
is  then  equal  to  the  retardation  due  to  gravity  plus  the  vertical 
component  of  the  retardation  due  to  the  air  resistance.    Hence, 

d(vi  tan  ^)       ,  »  .    ^  /    X 

— ^—jt — ^=«+*sind (is) 

Since  gravity  has  no  component  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the 
retardation  in  the  direction  of  x  is, 

-^=iecos(?        ^=-p^.    .  .  .  (16) 

dt  RcosS 

Substituting  this  value  of  di  in  (13),  (14),  and  (15),  and  per- 
forming  the  differentiation  indicated  in  (15),  d  tan  6  being  —5-1 
we  obtain  from  (13)  and  (16), 

from  (14)  and  (16), 


iZcos^'  ^  '^ 


from  (15)  and  (16), 


J         Vi  tan  Sdvi  ,  ^v 


j^^lS^^Jdvi 


i^, <■'' 


The  four  Eqs.  (16)  to  (19)  are  the  differential  equations  of 
motion  of  the  projectile,  and  if  they  could  be  integrated  directly 
they  would  give  the  values  /,  x,  y,  and  $,  for  any  point  of  the  trajec- 
tory. But  as  they  are  expressed  in  terms  of  /f ,  r,  and  $,  three  inde- 
pendent variables,  the  direct  integration  is  imp>ossible. 
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344.  Sototfam  of  BqtuitioiL— The  value  of  i?  is  given  by  Mayev- 

8ki*s  formula,  R^Am^/C\  n  representing  the  exponent  of  v  for  any 

particular  velocity.    Substituting  this  value  of  J?  in  (17),  the 

equation  may,  by  means  of  the  relation  9  cos  9->9i,  be  put  in  the 

form 

.         Ccos!*~^$dvi  /    V 

^- .  ^-1 («>) 

The  second  member  would  be  an  exact  integral  were  it  not  for 
the  factor  cos*'*  $.  In  direct  fire  cos  $  differs  but  little  from  unity, 
and  it  might  be  taken  as  unity  without  appreciable  error;  oos*''tf 
would  then  be  unity  and  the  expression  would  be  integrable.  A 
closer  approximation,  however,  as  shown  by  Siacd,  results  from 
making 

cos""'^«cos*"V (ai) 


Making  this  substitution  Eq.  (20)  may  be  brought  by  reduction 
to  the  form 

JT    rf/njec^) 

i4.(risec*)" 


.  t     airi  sec  ^;  ^     . 


Since 

and 
make 


•-f.  I  sec^  ,    . 

sec*   >    sec*   *♦*  ^  ^ 

sec  ^ti  "(/(ri  sec  0),  ^  being  constant, 

r  cos  6  /    » 

tisec*-—      --II, (24) 

cos  ^ 

1 1  sec  ♦  -  -        -  -  K. 

Ci)S  ^ 

Making  these  substitutions  in  £q.  (22)  and  mtegrating  between 
the  limits  if  and  V  we  obtain 
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And  siinilarly  Eqs.  (i6)  and  (19)  may  be  brouj^t  to  the  fonns 

'"(»-iM.  cos  *L;^~F^J'  •    •    ^'^^ 
To  simplify  Eqs.  (35)  to  (37),  make 


S(u). 


SiV). 


Tiu). 


/(«)' 


h-^+Qi 


in-2)A,u' 


iH-2)A,V-'' 


-Qi 


{n-i)A^ 


-i+e' 


2« 


nAni^ 


-e" 


xw— i^/^+e-' 


(a8) 


These  are  known  as  the  space,  time,  inclination  and  altitude 
functions,  respectively,  as  indicated  by  the  letter.  The  reasons 
for  this  designation  will  appear  from  the  equations  below. 

Substituting  in  Eqs.  (35)  to  (37)  the  values  of  the  functions  in 
Eqs.  (38)  we  obtain 

«-q5(i«)-5(F)l; (39) 


'-^™-^(^'' ^^ 


tan  tf-tan  4^' 


2  cos?  0 


|/(ii)-/(F)l.     ...    (31) 
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Making,  m  the  last  equation,  tan  B^iy/dx^  Eq.  (31)  nuty  be 
brought  to  the  form* 


Eqs.  (29)  to  (33)  with  the  equations 

cos 

V — 
cos^ 


COS  •  ,     ^ 

""'"^Tzr^^ C33) 


^-ii'i'^ («' 

are  the  ftindamental  equations  of  Exterior  Ballistics.  The  essence 
of  the  method  of  their  deduction  lies  in  the  use  of  ti,  called  by 
Siacd,  the  pseudo  velocity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  Eq.  (33)  that  K  is  a  particular  value  of  ti, 
lince  9« ^  at  the  muzzle. 

345.  Pocmulas  for  tfie  Whole  Range.— Designate  the  whole 
range,  Ftg.  182,  by  X,  the  correq)onding  time  of  flight  by  7,  the 
angle  of  fall  (considered  positive  for  convenience)  by  »,  and  use 
the  subscript  m  to  designate  the  values  of  u  and  9  at  the  pomt  of 
fall. 


Eq.  (ji) 

rfy-uii^-j^^f/{i.M«-/(lO*i (is) 

Fram  fi  tec  #«ii  sad  Eq.  (aa) 

Sobititule  thk  value  in  the  tecond  term  of  the  tecood  member  ol  (js).  lotcfimte 
the  cquAtioQ  between  the  Umiu  of  m  and  K  with  the  use  of  the  ^(«)  an  Eq.  (j8),  and 
divide  thfoiish  by  m%    Alienee 

i-un4 —    r  r '<*^ (36) 

C 
Mmitntfan  for  -  iU  vnhie  from  Eq.  (19)  we  obtain  Eq.  (jj). 
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At  the  point  of  fall  y«o  and  6=—(a;  and  after  combining 
Eqs.  (31)  and  (32)  to  eliminate  /(F),  Eqs.  (29)  to  (31)  become, 
respectively 

-y=C[5(u.) -5(7)1; (37) 

COS  ^ 

— [1^^-H <-' 

COS  <a  /    % 

cos  ^ 

At  the  summit  of  the  trajectory  6=0.  Using  the  subscript  0 
to  designate  the  simunit,  Eqs.  (31)  and  (33)  become,  after  reduc- 
tion 

/(«o)=^+/(10; (42) 


and 


«o=-^ (43) 

COS  9 


Combining  (40)  and  (42)  we  have 


Therefore  (39)  and  (40)  become 

taJcio>''——^IiuJ)-Iiuo)];      ....    (45) 

2  COS''  ^ 

sin2*=Cl/(uo)-/(F)] (46) 

346.  Computation  <rf  the  Functions. — ^The  values  of  the  ftmc- 
tions  given  in  Eq.  (28)  have  been  computed  for  values  of  u  at 
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varying  intervals  from  fi«36oo  f.  s.  to  ii">ioo  f.  s.  and  tabulated 
in  Table  I  of  Artillery  Circular  M. 

The  method  of  emplo>ing  the  constants  Q,  Q\  etc.,  in  forming 
the  tables  b  best  shown  by  an  example.  The  value  of  the  S  func- 
tion is,  Eq.  (28), 


5(«)-, VJ-rri+Q' 


5(11)=-— -,-+(?= '—(u^^+Q,).      .    .    (47) 


For  values  of  9  greater  than  2600  f.  s.,  Maye\'ski's  values  are, 
«  - 1 .53,  and  log  i4 • »  7.60905  — 10  =  log  ^4 1.  Therefore  for  a  veloc- 
ity greater  than  2600  f.  s. 

M    ^ 
0.45^  I    '   ^  .  0.45^ 

In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  large  numbers.  Table  I  is  so  con- 
structed that  the  5,  i4,  and  T  functions  reduce  to  zero  for  if  »>  3600. 
I(u)  reduces  to  zero  for  11  "Qo.  We  have  then  for  S{u),  when 
M-3600, 

5(tt)- ^—r'(i^'*+Qi)^o; (48) 

and  therefore 

<?i--(36oo)»^. 

For  any  other  value  of  u  down  to  2600 

Siu) ^-(](xx>^'*-ii^«)«^-/nii^^;     •    .     (49) 

0.45^1 

For  velocities  between  2<)oo  and  1800  f.  s.,  «« 1.7,  and 

Siu) \  (u'^'+Qj); 

0.3/1 2 

(>2  must  have  such  a  value  as  to  make  the  value  of  S(u)  for  u  »  2600 
the  same  as  the  value  determined  from  Eq.  (4^)  ydtJti  this  value  of  if. 
Therefore 

-     \  '  jfKX)*  *+(>.»)- A' -A'»2(x»*    ,    .    .    .    (50) 
o.34a 

from  which  the  value  of  Q2  can  be  determined. 
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The  same  process  is  followed  at  each  change  in  the  value  of  n 
and  A. 

When  »  =  2  Eq.  (25)  becomes  indeterminate  and  the  values  of 
the  fimctions  cannot  be  determined  as  above;  but  making  n^2  in 
Eq.  (22)  and  integrating  we  obtain 


x=-— (lo&ii-log,  V); 

An 


S{u)  becomes  in  this  case 


5(«)  =  -l^+g. 


(si) 


(52) 


247.  Secondary  Functions.-^Formulas  (37)  to  (46)  have,  how- 
ever, been  further  simplified  by  the  assumption  of  the  following 
secondary  functions  due  to  Colonel  James  M.  Ingalls,  U.  S.  A., 
retired: 


-f 


X 


._A(uJ)-A(V)      .^. 
5(«»)-5(K)    ^^' 


A'=HuJ)-IiV); 


I //  _ A  ^A , 
A' 

B^A'-A; 

A'-A 


A 

f.,_A  _sin  2^ 

The  values  of  these  functions,  together  with  the  corieqxnidiiig 
values  of  «,  have  been  tabulated  in  Table  II,  Artilleiy  Circular  M, 
as  functions  of  Jf/C-Z,  and  V. 


(S3) 
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Substitute  m  Eqs.  (40),  (38),  (39),  (31),  and  (32)  the  values  of 
the  secondary  functions  from  Eq.  (53)  and  use  capital  letters  to 
designate  the  values  of  functions  pertaining  to  the  entire  range,  and 
small  letters  to  designate  values  pertaining  to  a  particular  point  of 
the  trajcctorj*  for  which  «-Ci. 

In  deducing  (57)  from  (39)  use  the  relation, 

.     sin  2^    2  sin  0  cos  ^    ,    •     .  ,        t    ^ 
A  -  —pr^ -  — ,  derived  from  (55). 

^--c'     <"' 

ain2^-i4C; (55) 

r--^;      (56) 

cos* 

tan  w-^' tan*; (57) 

tan«-^|^U-aO;        ....    (58) 

y'-^AA-a) (59) 

At  the  summit  of  the  trajectory  B^o.  Designating  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  y,  a,  and  a\  by  yo,  oo,  and  a  o.  etc.,  we  have 
from  (58) 

a'o«i4 (60) 

Making,  in  (59),  x^Cz  and  A  -^a  0  and  reducing  we  obtain 

>Y)-d'oCtan* (61) 

The  equations  for  the  values  of  r  and  C  will  be  repeated  here* 

«cc>s^,  ,    . 

t-         ^        (62) 

^->i'^' '« 
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in  which 

fa^i+.oooo2yo       (64) 

for  direct  lire. 

/a= 7  (6S) 

I  — .OOOO27A 

for  high-angle  fire. 

/.-.±i!f^'; m 

^=Vi+.4tan2  0,       (67) 

xised  in  curved  and  high-angle  fire.    Conadered  unity  for  direct  fire. 

'-'i^-    <»> 

unity  for  standard  projectiles. 

y^^U  +  *±^\ (6g) 

2W\  13s  / 

for  shrapnel  and  capped  projectiles  and  for  direct  fire  only. 

'y=;r^» (70) 

cos  0 

for  high-angle  fire  with  capped  projectiles. 

The  value  of  h  for  use  in  formula  (65)  will  usually  be  obtained 
in  practice  from  the  tabulated  values  of  log  h/X  given  in  the  table 
of  high-angle  fire  ratios  to  be  described  later.  When  necessar>'  it 
may  be  computed  by  one  of  the  following  formulas,  the  first  being 
the  more  accurate: 

A-(tan«-i5^+icot«)^ (71) 

,     sin  2<t>  V^A       ,     isec'  *  .  i     ^  A  /    \ 

A« — -^ftan«-}-^+icot.«j.  .    .    .    (72) 

Where  4>  is  shown  in  brackets  it  b  to  be  taken  in  radians. 
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248.  The  Princ^le  of  (he  Rigidity  of  (he  Tn^ectoiy  — This 
principle  ^jMumpg  that  if  the  angle  of  departure  necessary  to  reach 
a  taiget  at  a  range  x  from  the  gun  and  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane  be  determined,  the  same  angle  of  departure  if  measured 
with  respect  to  the  line  of  sight  from  the  gun  to  the  target  in  each 
case  will  cause  the  projectile  to  reach  any  target  above  or  below 
the  first  target  and  at  the  same  horizontal  distance  from  the  gun. 
It  is  evident  that  by  this  principle  range  table  elements  computed 
for  horizontal  ranges  become  directly  applicable  to  trajectories  in 
which  the  target  is  above  or  below  the  gun.  The  term  rigidity 
b  this  connection  refers  to  the  supposed  rigid  shape  of  the  tra- 
jectory with  respect  to  the  line  of  sight  or  cord  drawn  from  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  to  the  target  It  will  be  noted  that  the  target 
b  here  assumed  to  move  along  a  vertical  line  and  not  on  the  arc 
drawn  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  as  a  center.  This  assumption 
may  be  made  without  serious  error  for  the  limited  values  of  c 
encountered  in  practice.  The  assumption  of  the  principle  of  the 
rigidity  of  the  trajectory  in  direct  fire  in  practical  problems  is 
productive  of  no  error  of  note.  Such  error  as  would  be  produced 
b  ahnost  compensated  for  by  an  opposite  error  in  /•  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  corresponding  change  in  the  value  of  yo  b  not  usually 
considered. 

149.  Table  H— ArtiUery  Circular  M.— Table  11,  Artillery  Cir- 
cular M,  the  work  of  Colonel  James  M.  Ingalb,  U.  S.  Army,  retired, 
b  used  m  the  solution  of  practically  all  problems  in  direct  fire.  It 
csscntiaUy  consbts  of  forty  separate  tables  computed  for  as  many 
different  muzzle  velocities  ranging  from  800  f.  s.  to  3200  f.  s. 

From  800  f.  8.  to  1000  f.  s.  the  tables  vary  by  25  f.  s.;  from  1000 
f.  s.  to  2000  f.  s.  they  vary  by  50  f.  s.;  beyond  2000  f.  s.  they  vary 
by  100  f.  s.  The  values  given  in  each  table  are  computed  for  the 
first  of  the  muzzle  velocities  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page.  By 
entering  the  table  with  the  arguments  V  and  Z^X/C  the  corre- 
sponding values  of  the  fimctions  A^  T,  B\  and  u  may  be  taken 
therefrom  for  use  in  Eqs.  {ss)^  (s6)>  (S7),  and  (62). 

Ha\ing  obtained  the  value  of  do  from  Eq.  (60)  the  corre* 
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spending  values  of  a"o  may,  with  7  as  the  other  argument,  be 
obtained  from  the  table  for  use  in  (6i).  It  will  be  noted  that  each 
function  in  Table  II  is  followed  by  a  AZ  value  giving  the  variations 
in  the  function  for  a  variation  of  loo  in  Z,  and  a  LV  value  giving 
the  variations  in  the  function  for  the  variation  in  V  indicated  at 
the  head  of  the  table.  The  LV  colimm  wiU  not  be  used  in  the 
method  of  interpolation  to  be  employed.  The  solution  of  the 
following  range  table  problem  wiU  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  off 
Table  II  and  the  ballistic  formulas. 
Example  I: 

Assume  d»io  ins.; 
ws6o4  lbs.; 
F«225of.  s.; 
X=7oooyds. 

Determine  the  range  table  values  of  0,  «,  T,  and  tu 
Range  table  value  of  log  C«o.83i67. 


«    Jf       21000 
"c"lo.83i67l' 


^3094.2. 


To  determine  the  values  of  the  necessary  functions  from  Table 
II  for  7b  2250  f.  s.  and  the  above  value  of  Z,  compute  the  value 
of  each  function  for  V^2yx>^  then  for  K«>22oo,  then  interpolate 
for  7^2250  f.  s.  as  follows: 


^-3094.a 

a%-ii-u>j6o 

V 

A 

logB' 

r 

« 

•". 

2300 
2200 

.02484 
.02724 

."53 
.X162 

X.648 
1.727 

IS44 
147a 

916 
846 

Aioo 
As© 

—  .©©240 

—  .©©12© 

—  .©©©9 

—  .©©04 

-.079 
-.039 

+7a 
+36 

70 
3S 

225© 

.©2604 

.1158 

X.688 

1508 

881 
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The  following  are  the  detafls  of  the  above  computations  for 
V  »  2300.  The  equations  as  written  below  are  not  mathematically 
exact,  because  an  auxiliary  decimal  point  must  be  assumed  at  the 
end  of  the  function  when  adding  the  differences. 

A  - .02386+ 104X.943  * -02484; 

logB'-  .1x17+  38X.942-  .1x53; 

r-  X.S88+  64X.943-  1.648; 

n-    1564-  2XX.942-    1544; 

fl"o-     9x0+  ^X    58-     916. 

Substituting  the  above  values  of  the  functions  in  Eqs.  (55),  (56), 
(57)1  (6i)f  and  (62),  we  obtain  the  following  range  table  values: 

sb  2^-i4C->.026Q4X[o.83x67l; 
2*-xo*io.'8; 

tan  c#-B'  tan  ^-[0.1158]  tan  5**  5/4; 
•#-6^38'; 

cos  ^  COS  s    5. 4 

Mcos^     1508  COS  s*s'4  / 

cosw  cos  6  38 

^.0^0 C  tan  ♦-881x10.83167)  tan  $""  s'4-S33  ft. 

Compare  the  above  results  with  those  given  in  Range  Table. 

asa  Determinatioa  of  C  from  nrings.— In  the  U.  S.  Service 
the  range  table  values  of  C  are  usually  computed  from  results  of 
firings  made  for  the  purpose  in  which  ♦,  V,  X^  and  usuaUy  T^ 
are  accurately  measured  at  a  number  of  ranges.  Separate  deter- 
minations are  usually  made  for  each  of  the  principal  varieties  of 
service  projectiles  and  the  corresponding  service  velocities.    The 
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values  of  C  thus  determined  are  plotted  as  functions  of  the  range 
in  each  case  and  thus  become  available  for  use  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  other  ballistic  elements  as  already  explained. 

Example  2. — ^Assume  the  following  firing  data  to  have  been 
secured: 

d=io''; 
w»6o4lbs.; 
V  =  22Soi.  s.; 

X=9oooyds.; 
r  =  i6  seconds. 

Bar.  29.5  in.  Ther.  67^  F.  One  o'clock  wind  of  10  miles  per 
hour.   * 

Determine  the  range  table  value  of  C  for  that  range. 

To  determine  the  range  table  value  of  C  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  the  full  value  as  given  by  £q.  (11),  then  deduct  the  factors 
that  do  not  appear  in  the  range  table  value.    From 


Weobtain 


Z=|,  sin  2«=i4C,  and  Eq.  (33),  C'=|. 
^/    i4     sin  2^    sin  14^  34' 


Log  C = 4.9692  — 10. 

From  Table  II  with  the  above  value  of  log  C  as  an  argument, 
we  get  the  following  values  of  Z: 

V  Z 

2200  3657 

2300  4SS4 


2250  4105.5 

With  «« 4105.5,  we  get, 

Ci-^7ooo^(^g       J 
4105.5 
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To  obtain  the  range  table  value  of  C  we  must  divide  the  above 
value  by  6\/6,  and/.. 

From  Table  VI,  Artillery  Circular  M,  or  Table  XIV,  at  the 
end  of  the  text,  ai/a«i.o37  — (1.037  — 1.003) X-S- 1.02. 

-           2W,T*^'         2X10  cos  30^X16*/^       ^    ^ 
/.-i=fc^^.i ^ .97947. 

Whence 

«i/ax/,     I.02X.979S 

If  the  value  of  T  had  not  been  given  for  use  in  the /•  equation 
a  value  nearly  accurate  might  have  been  computed  as  previously 
described,  using  the  values  of  Z  and  Ci  given  above. 

Where  the  given  velocity  is  half  way  between  tabular  values, 
the  determination  of  functions  can  be  slightly  shortened  by  taking 
one-half  the  sum  of  the  tabular  values,  as  indicated  above. 

351.  Cooqmtation  of  C  without  Firings.— Where  C  has  not  been 
determined  from  firings  its  value  may  be  computed  from  Eq.  (12). 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  computation  of /«,  /3,  and  y  appearing  in 
that  formula  requires  the  use  of  certain  balUstic  elements  which 
are  not  known  and  whose  computation  involves  the  use  of  C,  as 
will  be  seen  later.  In  this  case  the  required  ballistic  elements 
must  first  be  computed  with  the  approximate  value  of  C  obtained 
by  assuming  /«,  /3,  and  y  equal  to  unity.  The  ballistic  elements 
thus  computed  must  then  be  used  to  determine  approximate  values 
of  /«,  0,  and  7  for  use  in  recomputing  a  more  accurate  value  of  C. 
By  repeating  this  operation  a  practically  correct  value  of  C  will 
ultimately  be  secured*  Three  i^proximations  are  usually  suf- 
fident  for  the  purpose. 

Example  3. — 

Assume  d-*i2"; 

V- 1046  lbs.; 
V-2250  f.  s.; 
X  -  6000  yds.  -*  X  8000  ft 
(Capi)ed  projectiles  of  standard  form.) 
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Determine  the  range  table  value  of  C. 
In  the  equation 

cb'i  since  the  projectile  is  of  standard  form; 
/3»  I  since  the  problem  is  evidently  direct  fire. 

Because  the  equations  for/«  and  7,  Eqs.  (64)  and  (69),  involve 
the  values  of  4>  and  o)  which  are  dependent  upon  the  value  of  C, 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  by  a  series  of  approximations.  The  suc- 
cessive values  of  C  will  be  designated  Ci,  C2,  etc. 


<P     144 
Z-— B    18000 


Ci    [0.861 1 7] 


-2478. 


2-2478 

tf'«-.oi97 

V 

A 

logB' 

a\ 

ajoo 

2300 

.01875 
.02056 

.0917 
.0928 

;i8 

663 

Sum 
2250 

.03931 
.01966 

.1845 
.09225 

1381 
691 

From  the  above  values  we  obtain  sin  i^^ACi  -■  .01966  [0.861 17). 
tan  ««£'  tan  0« [.09225]  tan  4®  6.'3; 


«-S%'3; 


yo^a%  Ci  tan  0=69i[o.86ii7]  tan  4**  6.'3 -360.2  ft; 

/«  =  I+.0C002  5^=1.0072; 
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^^,Ci^.,[o.86,i7li.oo7»  ,[0.9,867); 
7        (9.94562-10) 

1)(^Uk  the  value  of  C3  as  a  working  basis  determine  Ct  in  the  same 
manner  as  above 

18000 


C,    [.91867) 


-2170.7. 


Z- 2170.7 

d't-.oi67 

V 

A 

logB' 

«"• 

2300 

2200 

.01 504 
oi74« 

.0800 

.0810 

621 
$73 

Sun 
2250 

0334a 

.01671 

.1610 
.0805 

I194 

507 

sin  2^ *i4C2«. 0167 1(0.91867]; 

tan  <tf-J3^  tan  ^->(.oSo5o]  tan  3""  58/9; 

^-a'o  Ci  tan  ♦-S97[o-9i867]  tan  3"*  58/9-345  (t; 
/«"  I  +  .00002^0  - 1 .0069 ; 

C,-£'A.I°«f.'J.7]l:^.lo.9,97sl. 

The  value  of  C%  differs  so  little  from  Ct  that  no  further  approxi- 
mations are  necessary.    With  the  value  of  C«  and  X  the  other 
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elements  of  the  trajectory  for  that  range  may  be  coiiq>uted  as 
before. 

The  value  of  C  published  in  the  latest  range  tables  as  deter- 
mined from  the  results  of  firings,  is  log  C^  0.91986. 

252.  Range  Table  Conditions. — ^The  ranges  and  corresponding 
angles  of  departure  given  in  range  tables,  are  based  on  the  following 
assumed  conditions: 

1.  That  gun  and  target  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane. 

2.  That  hi/h  is  imity. 

3.  That  there  is  no  wind. 

4.  That  the  projectile  has  a  certain  muzzle  velocity. 

5.  That  the  projectile  is  of  the  caliber,  weight  and  form,  ooir- 
responding  to  the  range  table  value  of  C  used. 

Range  Board  Corrections. — Since  these  conditions  will  rardy 
exist  at  the  time  of  firing  a  particular  shot,  means  must  be  pro- 
vided for  readUy  correcting  the  angle  of  departure  for  any  variations 
from  them. 

The  following  corrections  must  thus  be  provided  for: 

1.  The  varying  values  of  the  angle  of  site  c.  These  are  com- 
puted from  the  known  height  of  the  gun  and  the  assimied  ranges. 
They  must  be  subtracted  in  each  case  from  the  range  table  elevations 
to  obtain  the  quadrant  angles  for  setting  the  clinometer  in  gradu- 
ating the  elevation  scale. 

2.  Variations  in  range  due  to  variations  in  li/h. 

3.  Variation  in  range  due  to  a  head  wind  or  to  a  rear  wind. 

4.  Variations  in  range  due  to  variations  in  muzzle  velocity. 

5.  Variations  in  range  due  to  variations  in  weight  of  projectile. 

6.  Variations  in  range  due  to  variations  in  temperature  of  powder 
charge. 

7.  Variations  in  range  due  to  changes  in  hdght  of  tide. 

8.  Correction  must  also  be  made  for  variations  in  range  arising 
from  the  travel  of  the  target  during  the  predicting  interval  plus 
the  time  of  flight. 

The  corrections  specified  above,  except  Nos.  i  and  8,  are  com- 
puted inamanner  to  be  explained.   Nos.  2,3,4,  and  7  are  embodied  in 
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gnduations  on  a  range  board,  by  means  of  which  they  are  mechan- 
ically combined  and  the  resultant  value  indicated. 

General  Discussion. — The  elevation  range  scales  on  practicaUy 
aU  sea-coast  guns  in  service  are  graduated  in  yards,  each  gradua- 
tion being  so  located  as  to  secure  the  angle  of  departure  necessary 
to  obtam  the  corresponding  range  if  the  gun  be  fired  under  normal 
conditions.  The  graduations  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
merely  representing  angles  of  departure  under  normal  conditions. 
The  setting  necessary  to  secure  any  desired  range  under  abnormal 
conditions  will  then  be  that  graduation  whose  range  table  angle  of 
departure  is  the  same  as  the  angle  required  to  secure  the  desired 
range  under  the  assumed  abnormal  conditions.  The  range  board 
correction  for  any  assumed  abnormal  conditions  will  then  be  the 
difference  between  the  desired  range  and  the  range  table  range 
having  the  same  angle  of  departure,  the  latter  being  the  range  on 
the  elevation  disk  to  which  the  gim  b  actually  set 

353*  Range  Correctioos  for  Variations  in  C— To  illustrate  the 
computation  of  a  range  correction  for  a  given  change  in  the  ballistic 
coefficient: 

Example  4.— 


Range  table  conditions 


Assume       V'^iisots.; 

X  ">900o  yards  •  27000  feet; 
log  C-0.90431. 

AC 
Determine  the  AX  correction  for  -rr  *  +  io%. 

To  determine  the  actual  elevation  required  under  the  fttnmiftrl 
abnormal  conditions,  we  have 

Z1-----7,- — zP^ — T" 30^-3;    •    .    .    (74) 
C+AC     i.ixlo.90421]    ^      ^  ^'^^ 

Designating  as  i4i  the  corresponding  value  of  il  to  be  taken 
from  Table  II,  we  have  for  the  required  elevation 

sin2*i-i4i(C-hAO (75) 
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With  the  same  elevation  under  range  table  conditions,  that  is 
with  C  normal,  we  w>uld  have 

sin  2^1^ A^ (76) 

Combining  the  last  two  equations 

ilaC-iliCC+AO (77) 

Whence 

A2''Ai(i+^^i.iAi (78) 

From  Table  11. — 


Zi- 3060.3 

i4t»i.ii4i 

Zs  from  At 

V 

Ai 

3300 
3300 

.02449 
.02686 

.03694 
•039SS 

3391  6 
339«  S 

Sum 

32$0 

6583  X 
3391. 5 

For  Z2  we  obtain  as  the  range  table  range  for  the  elevation 
01,  hence  as  the  actual  setting  for  the  elevation  scale, 

X2«CZ2=Io.9042i]X329i.s  "26400  ft««88oo  yds. 

For  the  range  correction 

AJT = 9000 — 8800 = 200  yds. 

Range  corrections  are  usually  tabulated  for  each  1000  yds.  of 
range  and  for  each  2%  variation  in  C  from  —16%  to  +16%  from 
the  normal.  They  are  usually  computed  for  =Fio%  and  T2c% 
variation  in  C  and  the  intermediate  values  added  by  interpolation. 

354.  Range  Corrections  for  Variations  in  61/6. — Range  cor* 
rections  for  variations  in  61/6  are  taken  from  the  resulting  \'aiia- 
tions  in  C,  computed  as  just  described.  To  determine  the  effect 
on  C  of  variations  in  61/ S  we  have 

61 


AC« 


«C~C* 


(79) 
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Whence 


c"»-i 

EXAMPIXS.— 

Assume  Barometer  »  39  inches.    Temperature  59*. 
Determine  the  corresponding  variation  in  C; 
From  Table  VI,  Artillery  Circular  M,  we  obtain 


(80) 


^-1.02. 

0 


Hcnoe 

AC 


- 1.02— X  -  +.02  -  +2%  variation  in  C. 

The  61/ i  corrections  are  embodied  in  a  graphic  chart  on  the 
range  board.  The  arguments  for  this  chart  are  the  range  and 
certain  reference  numbers  obtained  from  the  atmospheric  board 
by  the  use  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  readings. 

Range  Corrections  for  H'tW.— Range  corrections  for  wind  are 
taken  from  the  AC  correction  table  computed  as  described  above. 
To  determine  the  AC  variation  for  a  range  component  Wg  in 
miles  per  hour  we  have: 


Whence 


LC^JX-C. (81) 


Example  6.— 


AMome  W,  -  lo  miles  per  hoar  head  wind; 
r-13  seconds; 
X  «8ooo  yards*  24000  ft; 
log  C -0.90971. 

Determine  the  percentage  value  of  AC. 

AC     ^^n.r*         ^X'<>X»3^'     ..ryiftM-      ffi^' 

«± — y — ---  "T.,,^ — - -.02057- -ar^ 
C  A  24000 
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Range  Corrections  for  Wind  are  usually  tabulated  for  each 
looo  yds.  of  range  and  each  lo  miles  per  hour  of  range  com- 
ponent from  a  50-mile  head  wind  through  zero  to  a  50-mile  rear 
wind.  The  corrections  are  then  embodied  in  a  grapUc  chart  on 
the  range  board. 

255.  Range  Corrections  for  Variations  in  F.— To  illustrate  the 
computation  of  a  range  correction  for  a  given  change  in  F. 

Example  7. — 

Assume       7=2250  f.  s.; 

X = 9000  yds. «  27000  ft.; 
log  C»  0.90421. 

Determine  the  AX  correction  for  A  K«  +50  ft.  sec. 
To  determine  the  actual  elevation  required  under  the  abnormal 
conditions 

C    [0.90421] 

From  Table  II  for  this  value  of  Z  and  for  r»230o  we  obtain 
as  the  value  for  A 

ili=a  .02776. 

Whence  for  the  angle  of  elevation  under  the  abnormal  conditions 

sin2^i»iliC. 

For  the  same  elevation  under  range  table  conditions  we  would 
have 

^20i»il2C (84) 

Whence 

i42-i4i (8s) 

Hence,  to  find  the  range  table  range  for  the  elevation  ^i,  deter- 
mine  the  value  of  Z2  for  the  above  value  of  Ai  and  the  range  table 
value  of  V. 
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i<i-.oa77« 

V 

/i 

aaoo 

33664 
3U«  » 

Sum 
aj5o 

6505  J 
3^5*  6 

Ftam  Z%  we  obtain  as  the  range  table  range  for  the  elevation  ^1, 


Jir3-CZ3-(o.9043x]X3252.6-36o88  ft-8696  yds. 


Whence 


AX»9000— 8696 "> 304  yds. 


Range  corrections  for  changes  in  muzzle  velocity  are  usuaOy 
tabulated  for  each  1000  yds.  of  range  and  for  each  variation  of 
50  ft.  per  second  for  150  ft.  each  side  of  the  normal  velocity. 

They  are  then  embodied  in  a  graphic  chart  on  the  range  board. 

356.  Range  Correction  for  Change  in  Weight  of  Projectfle*— A 
change  in  the  weight  of  projectile  makes  a  change  both  in  the 
ballistic  coefficient  and  in  the  muzzle  velocity. 

For  the  change  in  C  we  have 


Whence 


w 


AC    Av 
C      w 


(86) 


The  corrections  for  this  factor  may  be  taken  from  the  dC 
vahies  computed  as  pre\iou5ly  described. 
From  interior  ballistics  we  have 


A7    _^Aw 
>  ■     16  w  ' 
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The  corrections  for  this  factor  may  be  taken  from  the  AV  vahies 
computed  as  previously  described. 

The  resultant  range  correction  is  obtained  by  combining  the 
two  factors  given  above. 

If  it  be  desired  in  any  case  to  bring  the  muzzle  velocity  to  a 
standard  value  by  changing  the  weight  of  the  powder  charge  use 
the  formula 

A«=|<JX^ (87-A) 

This  applies  to  nitrocellulose  powder  and  to  small  changes  only. 

Range  Corrections  for  Variations  in  Temperaiure  of  Powder 
Charge, — The  following  empirical  formula  has  been  deduced  as 
giving  the  change  in  the  muzzle  velocity  for  powders  tested  at 
70®  F.  and  fired  with  a  magazine  temperature  /®  F. 

AF=KX.oo867{2^-2~'^^}-7X.oo867{2^-4.73).    (88) 

Assume  (=50'' F.; 

K=23oof.  s.; 

Determine  the  value  of  A  7. 

Ay  =  .oo867{2"'^"-4.73lX23oo=-34f.  s. 

The  range  correction  for  this  value  may  be  taken  from  the  AV 
vidues  computed  as  previously  described. 

The  change  in  muzzle  velocities  due  to  variations  in  the  weight 
of  the  powder  charge  and  in  its  temperature  are  embodied  in 
curves  on  a  powder  chart. 

257.  Range  Correction  for  Tide. — ^The  range  correction  for 

variations  in  height  of  tide  may,  without  material  error,  be  a,ssiimed 

as  equal  to  the  assumed  variation  A,  times  the  cotangent  of  the 

angle  of  fall. 

Thus 

A^^Acot  w. 

The  range  corrections  are  usually  tabulated  for  10  ft  tide  for 
each  1000  yds.  of  range. 
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Range  Corrections  for  Travel  of  Target. — ^Thc  range  correction 
for  the  movement  of  the  target  during  the  predicting  interval  plus 
the  time  of  flight  is  determined  from  the  observed  travel  with 
respect  to  the  gun  during  the  observing  interval,  assuming  that  thb 
rate  will  continue  unifornL 

Thus 

e  1    r  ^       A       observed  travel  ,    . 

Speed  of  target  «-r — —-— 7-.    •    .    .    (90) 

obervwg  mtervals  ^^ 

Hence 

Travel  during  time  of  flight.-??^^'^^'^'^  .    .    (91) 

observing  mterval 

Example  9.— 

Assume  Observing  interval «  30  seconds; 
Predicting  interval  -  30  seconds; 
Observed  travel  -  300  yds. ; 
r-15  seconds* 

Determine  range  correction  for  travel  during  predicting  interval 
{dus  time  of  flight 

AA'-300+5??XiS-4SO  yds. 

The  AX  values  for  the  time  of  flight  and  for  the  usual  pre- 
dicting mter>'al  are  mechanically  computed  by  means  of  a  predic- 
tion scale  and  a  setforward  ruler  and  the  predicted  position  of  the 
target  b  plotted  and  the  range  and  azimuth  taken  therefrom. 

Curvature  of  the  Earth, — If  a  point  move  away  on  the  surface  of 
a  ^here  from  another  point,  it  will,  after  moving  90^  on  a  great 
circle,  have  acquired  an  angular  depression  of  45^  from  the  tangent 
to  the  circle  at  the  stationary*  point  A  simple  figure  will  show 
that  the  depression  due  to  curvature  is,  in  ever)*  case,  one-half  the 
curvature  of  the  circle  between  the  two  points.  From  this  relation 
the  following  equation  giving  the  curvature,  A',  in  feet  in  terms  of 
the  range,  R^  in  yards  h:)s  been  deduced 

Jf»l3-33330-iol/P. 
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The  effect  of  curvature  should  be  considered  m  computing  the 
value  of  the  angle  of  c  for  direct  fire  guns,  but  its  value  may  be 
neglected  for  mortars.  An  automatic  correction  for  the  change 
in  height  of  instnmient  due  to  curvature  is  usually  embodied  in 
depression  range  finders. 

258.  Deflection  Corrections. — ^Deflection  corrections  are  re- 
quired for  wind,  drift,  and  travel  of  target  The  corrections,  as 
determined  for  each  type  of  gun,  are  embodied  in  graduations  cm 
the  deflection  board,  by  means  of  which  they  are  mechanically 
combined  and  the  resultant  value  indicated. 

Deflection  Due  to  TFf nJ.— The  following  formula  gives  the  deflec- 
tion due  to  a  wind  component  W^  in  miles  per  hour  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  fire: 

Deflection  (degrees)-^i^{l^?^-i  J.     .    (92) 

EXAlIPtE  10. — 


Assume  d^ 

>6ins.; 

w- 

-106  lbs.; 

K= 

=  26oof.  s.; 

X^ 

=8000  yds.; 

*« 

=8^  2i.'8; 

r« 

=  17.77  sees. 

Determine  the  deflection 

Deflection  « 

84X10 

2600  cos  8*^2 1. '8 

[2600X17  77 COS8®2I.'8        1  o 

78 1 ^S^ 1  j  -0.30. 

Deflection  Due  to  Drift.— The  following  formula  gives  the  deflec- 
tion due  to  drift: 

Drift  (degrees)  =  (i-iO^^^^.       .    .    .    (93) 
ivn  cos  ^ 

In  which 

£bo.75  for  shot  or  steel  shell 

»o.8o  for  cast-iron  shell; 
II  «>  Twist  of  rifling  at  muzzle  in  calibers. 
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Its  usual  values  in  the  U.  S.  service  are  7$  for  cannon,  33}  for 
onall  arms;  25  for  la-in.  steel  mortar,  and  20  for  la-in.  cast-iron 
mortar,  steel  hooped. 

The  values  of  K  given  above  are  for  projectiles  of  the  usual 
form  and  length,  with  heads  struck  with  a  radius  of  2  calibers. 
For  any  variation  from  these  conditions  the  value  of  K  must  be 
found  by  actual  firings. 

Example  ii. — 

Assume  tf-iains^ 
V-I046; 

•-as; 

X*  10,000  yds.; 
F»225of.  s.; 

•#-io*so'- 
Detennine  the  vahie  of  the  drift  for  armor-piercing  projectiles 
at  that  range. 

Pnft«(i-.7S)  —        o  ^,  /^    ^o.  31, 

1040X25     cos  7    5'*  a 

DeHeeiiom  Cantdiansfar  Travel  of  rarfd.— Deflection  corrections 
for  travel  of  target  are  computed  for  various  predicting  intervals 
and  the  time  of  flight  corresponding  to  any  assumed  range  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  already  described  for  computing  the  range 
corrections.  The  correction  b  determined  in  practice  from  the 
observed  change  of  azimuth  by  the  target  with  req)ect  to  the  gun 
during  one  or  more  observing  mtervals. 

359.  Peiforation  q<  Armor.— The  btest  range  tables  give  for 
each  1000  yds.  range  the  perforation  of  Krupp  Armor  with  capped 
projectiles  both  for  normal  impact  and  for  in^Mict  at  30^  from  the 
normal.  Normal  perforation  is  computed  by  one  of  the  following 
empirical  formulas: 
For  §••>  1800  f.  s.  or  less 

<-bs6S49-»olY5x|s*.+4O0^l   ....    (94) 
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For  v.,*  x8oo  f.  s.  or  more 

'-'-°'«I>^x  (fil- 


ets) 


To  determine  the  perforation  at  an  oblique  angle  of  incidence^ 
a,  decrease  the  normal  perforation  in  each  case  by  the  corre^wnding 
percentage  in  the  table  given  below.  The  angle  of  inddeoce  is 
measured  from  the  normal. 


a 

% 

a 

% 

o« 

o 

»5- 

6 

S 

o 

30 

8 

lO 

I 

35 

ZI 

IS 

a 

40 

X5      . 

ao 

4 

45 

19 

The  perforation  formulas  given  above,  as  well  as  those  given 
later,  have  been  deduced  by  Lt.  Col.  Alston  Hamilton. 
Example  12. — 

d^i2  ins.; 
ws  1046  lbs.; 
XB40ooyds.; 
Vm«i884  f.  s.; 

Determine  the  perforation  by  a  capped  armor-pierdng  shot  at 
the  given  range,  the  angle  of  incidence  being  30^  from  the  nonnal. 

,  I  /1046  f  1884    2  ]  ^ 

-[c.ioqhM— ^ {  — - —  r  X.92 - 13-44  ins. 
>/  12    [  1000    3  J 

360.  The  Danger  Spaces. — ^The  danger  spaces  are  the  horizontal 
distances  from  either  end  of  a  trajectory  to  the  points  where  the 
ordinates  of  the  trajectory  become  equal  to  the  height  of  the 
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object  whose  danger  spaces  are  being  determined.-  The  danger 
q>ace  near  the  muzzle  is  of  no  practical  importance,  hence  the  one 
at  the  far  end  of  the  trajectory  will  alone  be  considered. 

The  Handbook  for  the  U.  S.  Magazbe  Rifle,  Caliber  .30,  con- 
tains a  table  giving  the  danger  spaces  for  each  ico  yds.  range  both 
for  a  target  the  height  of  a  dismounted  man,  68  ins.,  and  one  for 
the  height  of  a  mounted  man,  96  ins. 

The  computations  are  made  under  the  assumption  that  the  gun 
is  fired  at  12  ins.  above  the  ground  while  aimed  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  target    Under  this  assumption  let  it  be  required  to 


O;^  '" ^^^^~^  T^f^ 

Pta.  lis* 

determine  the  danger  ^mct  for  a  man  68  ins.  high  at  1000  yds. 
nmgc. 

Example  13.— 

Assume  ^-.30  in.; 
w-isogra.; 
V«37oof.  8.; 
log  C- 9.59040- 10; 

4  "  48/199  for  X  - 1000  yds. 

In  Fig.  183, 1000— X  evidently  represents  the  danger  q>ace  in 
front  of  the  target  and  x^  — 1000  represents  the  space  in  rear.  To 
obtain  an  equation  involving  a  relation  between  x  and  y  in  terms 
of  4f  combine  Eqs.  (55)  and  (59)  and  substitute  Ct  for  x. 

Whence 

W.a)-12^ (,6) 
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For  the  trajectory  OP,  0»0+c- 50/33.  Considering  this 
trajectory  as  a  basis  the  problem  is  solved  by  the  detenninatioD 
of  the  value  of  x  corresponding  to  y^$(>''  and  the  determination 
of  X  corresponding  to  y«  — 12". 

In  the  equation  given  above  all  the  values  are  known  in  eadi 
case  except  a  and  the  corresponding  value  of  s.  These  must  be 
selected  by  trial  so  as  to  satisfy  the  equation.  The  values  of  x 
and  x'  are  then  obtained  from  the  relation  x^C%. 

To  determine  A  for  the  trajectory  OP  we  have 

sin  20    sin  1^40/64 

c       [959040] 

Substituting  this  value  in  Eq.  (96)  and  making  y  »  56  tn«  •  14/3  ft. 
we  obtain 

To  determine  an  approximate  value  of  Z,  we  have 
-    X       3000 


C    I9.59040] 


•7704. 


Since  Z  varies  directly  with  the  range,  the  required  value  will 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  one  just  computed,  corresponding 
to  the  range  X.    From  Table  II  we  obtain  for  7-2700  f.  s. 


t 

a 

(.07517 -«)« 

7300 

7500 
7400 

.06520 
.06851 
.06684 

72.781 
49  950 
6t . 642 

By  interpolation  between  7400  and  7500  we  obtain 

,  61.642— 61. S4Sv^ 

s«7400+-— ^^ 2^X100-7400.9. 

61.642-49.950 
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Whence 


x»Cz»  [9-59^^]  X  7400.9  -  2882  ft  -  960.7  yd«. 

The  danger  q>ace  in  front  of  the  target  is  AJT- 1000-960.7 

-39-3  y^ 

To  detennine  the  danger  space  in  rear  we  will  determine  the 
vahie  of  x^  for  which  y  «  —  i  ft 

Substituting  in  Eq.  (96)  we  obtain 

The  required  value  of  Z  will  in  this  case  be  somewhat  greater 
than  the  value  7704  corresponding  to  the  range  X. 
From  Table  II  with  V  «  2700  f .  s. 


t 

« 

U7Si7-«)« 

8000 

7900 

.077J7 
,07546 

-16  800 

Interpolating  we  obtain 

-  .  1^.188  —  2.201^^ 

Whence 

x-Cr-(9.S904olX797S.i -3103.6  ft-io3s.2  yds. 

The  danger  space  in  rear  b  then  AX- 1035.2-  xooo- 35.2  yds. 

Danger  Space  in  Coast  ArtUUry  Wcrk,-  In  computations  to 
determine  whether  a  hit  has  been  made  with  direct  fire  at  coast 
artillery  target  practice  the  coast  artiller>'  regulations  prescribe 
that  the  danger  space  in  rear  of  the  target  shall  be  taken  as  the 
height  ot  the  target  times  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  fall  of  the 
shot  considered 
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This  method  gives  a  distance  slightly  less  than  the  true  vahie 
but  sufficiently  close  for  practical  pur;>oses.  The  same  regulations 
prescribe  that  the  danger  space  in  front  of  the  target  for  such 
firings  shall  be  assimied  as  ten  yards  short  of  the  water  line. 

When  the  gim  is  moxmted  above  the  water  level,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  formula  for  the  danger  space  in  rear  of  the  target 
becomes 

Ajr«*cot(«+€) (97) 

361.  The  Danger  Range*  When  the  danger  space  is  continuous 
and  coincides  with  the  range  it  is  called  the  danger  range.  It  is 
an  important  unit  in  gunnery  for  comparing  tjie  efficiency  off 
different  guns.  To  determine  the  danger  range  it  is  necessary  to 
compute  the  horizontal  trajectory  whose  mftTiniiini  ordinate  (yo) 
is  given. 

Substituting  a'o  for  A  in  Eq.  (55)  and  combining  the  resulting 
equation  with  (61),  we  obtain, 

,    „  _  2yo  cos»  »  ^    . 

floa  o« — ^5 — (98) 

Combining  the  expressions  for  A"  and  B  in  Eqs.  (53),  we  obtain  for 
the  summit, 

"°"-?o ^^- 

Combine  the  last  two  equations  and  assume  cos^  0  equal  to  unity. 

This  assumption  may  be  made  without  seriously  impairing  the 
accuracy  of  the  result,  since  ^  rarely  exceeds  i^  for  any  danger 
range. 

We  thus  obtain 

6o«o«p5r (100) 

The  value  of  zq  corresponding  to  the  summit  of  the  trajecton* 
can  now  be  determined  from  Table  II  by  finding  the  corresponding 
values  of  B  and  Z  which  will  satisfy  this  equation;  a  0  can  then  be 
determined.    A  is  then  known;  hence  C  and  X  can  be  detennincd. 
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Example  14. — ^Lct  it  be  required  to  determine  the  danger 
range  for  the  service  small  arms  fired  from  the  ground  with  a 
target  the  height  of  a  mounted  man. 
Assume        d^.^oin.; 

V-27oof.  s.; 
logC-9.S9<HO-io; 
)to«8ft. 
From  Eq.  (100)  we  obtain, 

Enter  Table  11  with  V-  3700  f.  s.,  and  in  making  the  test  for  BZ 
locate  the  position  of  Z  between  thousands,  then  between  hundreds 
as  indicated  below. 


u 

«. 

&a« 

aooo 

.OI31 

a4  40 

3000 

.0218 

6s  40 

4000 

.0350 

140  00 

3500 

.0179 

97  6$ 

3700 

.0306 

113. sa 

3600 

.0291 

10$  la 

Interpolating  we  obtain, 

10-3600+     ^^     -     --X  100-3604.9. 
113.22  — 105.12 

With  this  we  obtain  from  Table  II, 

fl  0  -  .0509  +  .04Q  X  22  -  .05101  -i4. 

With  this  value  of  A  we  obtain  from  Table  II» 


Whence 


Z  -  6300+ -'— X 100  -  6351.8. 
137 

A'-CZ-[q.5904o1x635i.8-2473-4  ft. -824.5  yds. 
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363.  Formulas  for  Velocities  less  than  835  f.  s. — ^Mayevdd 

determined  that  tlie  value  of  n  is  two  for  velocities  less  than  790 
f.  s.,  that  is,  the  resistance  of  the  air  for  such  velocities  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity.  It  may  be  shown  that  under  this  kw 
the  function  A  of  Table  11  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  the  function  B'  becomes  independent  of  V,  the  function 
u  varies  directly  as  V,  and  the  function  T  varies  inversely  as  V. 

In  computing  Table  11  the  value  of  n  was  assimied  as  two  up 
to  a  velocity  of  825  f.  s.,  the  error  thus  introduced  beyond  V^jgo 
f .  s.  being  small.  A  set  of  values  for  the  functions  of  Table  U, 
A,  A\  A",  B,  Tf  etc.,  was  thus  computed  for  F«8oo  f.  s.  and 
tabulated  on  pages  14  to  16  of  Table  II  under  the  heading  F»o 
to  825  f.  s. 

To  obtain  the  values  of  these  functions  for  velocities  other  than 
800  f.  s.  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  introduce  as  multipliers,  the 
velocity  ratios  specified  above.  Formulas  (55),  (56),  and  (63) 
thus  become,  for  velocities  less  than  825  f.  s.,  when  the  values  of 
A,  T  and  u^  are  taken  from  the  first  part  of  Table  11, 

sin20«ilCx(^Y; (101) 

r-^X^; (I03) 

cos  0     K 

«,c^^  r 

cosw       800  ^    ^' 

The  formulas  for  C  and  its  factors  as  previously  given  remain 
unchanged  as  do  the  following  formulas  commonly  used  with  the 
above  in  ballistic  computations: 

tan  c.}"£'tan0; (57) 

ao«il; (60) 

yto=a"oCtan0 (61) 
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Example  15.— 

Amamt       tf -3  ins.; 
v«i8lbs.; 
F-75of.s,; 
log  C -0.30503. 

D^tennine  the  value  of  0,  T,  w^  and  v.,  for  X^tooo  yds. 

9    X       6000  ^ 

From  Tabk  11, 

For  Z- 3973.6 

il -.16434; 
logs' -.04033; 
•i-696; 
r -3.987. 
From  Eq.  (loi) 

8m3#-.i6434X[o.30503]x(— j  ; 


From  Eq.  (57) 


tan  w- [.04033]  tan  11^4/8; 


"•7.'S. 


From  Eq.  (103) 

r.to.30so3ly.l.987^8co,       ^^^^^ 
cx»ix   4. 8        750 
From  Eq.  (103) 

COS  13     7.5  800 

363.  Cnrrwl  and  High-anglo  Fire.— The  general  formulas 
already  deduced  are  applicable  to  the  solution  of  all  problems  in 
curved  and  high-angle  fire  pro\idcd  the  integrating  factor  fi,  as 
given  by  Eq.  (67),  be  used  in  the  ballistic  coefficient  for  firings 
at  elevations  greater  than  about  15^  and  the  value  of  the  altitude 
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factor, /a,  as  given  by  £q.  (65)  and  the  value  of  the  redudng  factor, 
7,  as  given  by  (70)  be  used  in  high-angle  fire. 

High-angle  Fire  Ratios. — ^Problems  in  high-angle  fire,  with  the 
low  velocities  commonly  used,  can,  however,  be  much  more  simply 
solved,  by  means  of  a  table  of  ratios  such  as  that  given  in  Artillery 
Circular  M,  Table  IV,  or  in  Hamilton's  Exterior  Ballistics,  in  which 
the  relations  between  the  usual  ballistic  elements  are  tabulated  for 
certain  values  of  0.  The  tables  are  based  on  the  quadratic  law  of 
resistance  and  hence  are  strictly  accurate  only  for  velocities  less 
than  790  f.  s.  In  the  U.  S.  Service  they  are  used  in  the  computa- 
tion of  aU  mortar  range  tables,  although  the  velocities  for  such 
tables  vary  by  successive  stages  from  550  f.  s.  to  1300  f.  s.  No 
serious  error  arises  in  practice  from  this  extension  of  the  quadratic 
law  because  the  range  table  values  of  0,  X,  and  T  for  the  various 
velocities  are  obtained  from  actual  firings  and  only  the  minor  func* 
tions  0,  r«,  h,  and  yo  are  computed  from  the  table  of  ratios.  The 
table  given  in  Hamilton's  work  on  exterior  ballistics  comprises  a 
distinct  table  for  each  value  of  0  varying  by  i^  from  45**  to  70®, 
inclusive.  With  the  values  of  0  and  V/VC  as  arguments,  the  oor* 
responding  values  of 

lor  loJf       r«  I       h      J  lib 
-y^'  -pr» «'  V'  ^^  X'       X' 

may  be  obtained  from  the  table. 

Computation  oj  Elements  of  Table.— Tht  values  of  X,  T,  v^  etc.. 
in  this  table,  for  assumed  values  of  4>  and  V/Vc  are  not  computed 
by  means  of  the  general  equations  given  in  Art.  245,  but  are  com- 
puted by  quadratures.  In  this  method  the  values  of  dty  dx^  and  di« 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  d6  and  constants. 

By  taking  successively  small  increments  of  $,  so  that  the  mean 
value  will  apply  in  the  equations  without  material  error,  successive 
increments  of  /,  Xy  y,  etc.,  are  computed.  The  summation  of  these 
give  the  desired  final  values. 

It  is  evident  that  this  method  avoids  the  error  of  the  assuiiq>> 
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tkm,  cosf "**»cos*""V,  made  in  Eq.  (21)  in  connection  with  the 
mt^gration  of  the  general  equations  used  in  direct  fire. 

The  integrating  factor  fi,  therefore,  does  not  appear  in  the  values 
for  C  when  used  in  connection  with  the  tables  of  high-angle  fire 
ratios. 

J64.  Zones  in  Mortar  Fire. — In  order  to  secure  a  great  angle  of 
fan  for  the  attack  of  decks,  and  because  the  maximum  range  is 
secured  at  about  that  value,  the  lower  limit  of  elevation  for  mortars 
m  our  service  has-been  fixed  at  45^  The  upper  limit  has  been 
fixed  at  65^  on  account  of  irregularities  in  drift  at  angles  above 
about  66^  Due  to  these  limits  of  elevation,  only  a  limited  range 
can  be  secured  with  any  selected  velocity. 

To  cover  the  whole  field  of  fire,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to 
sdect  a  series  of  velocities  each  of  which  will  cover  a  limited  part 
of  the  field. 

These  concentric  parts  or  belts  are  called  zones. 

In  order  that  the  field  of  fire  may  be  effectively  covered  when 
oDe  or  more  of  the  velocities  falls  below  the  expected  values,  and 
m  order  to  avoid  uncertainty  and  delay  in  loading  when  a  target 
is  q>proaching  any  zone  limit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  successive 
zcmes  should  overlap  a  reasonable  amount. 

Range  Table  Data  for  High-angle  Fire. — ^As  previously  stated 
mortar  range  tables  in  the  U.  S.  Service  are  constructed  from  data 
obtained  by  actual  firings.  These  firings  are  usually  made  with 
muzzle  velocities  extending  from  below  the  lowest  to  above  the 
highest  expected  to  be  used  in  service,  and  with  angles  of  elevation 
between  45®  and  65^ 

The  following  data  are  carefully  ascertained  and  recorded  for 
each  round: 

t.  Projectile,  kind  and  weight.  The  weight  is  always  kept 
uniform. 

2.  Charge,  kind  of  powder,  lot  and  weight. 

3.  Quadrant  elevation. 

4.  Maximum  powder  pressure  as  registered  by  pressure  gauges. 
From  this  the  probable  muzzle  velocity  is  obtained  from  curves 
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of  vdoddes  and  pressure  made  from  data  obtained  in  tests  of 
powder. 

5.  Range. 

6.  Deviation. 

7.  Time  of  flight 

8.  Wind,  direction  and  velocity. 

9.  Barometer,  thermometer  and  humidity. 

Before  the  data  thus  obtained  can  be  embodied  in  a  range  table 
the  observed  ranges  must  be  corrected  for  the  effect  of  any  abnor- 
mal condition  which  may  have  existed  at  the  time  each  shot  was 
fired. 

Formulas  far  Correcium  of  Observed  Ranges* 

1.  For  change  in  C  due  to  variation  of  61/6  from  unity,  or  due 
to  any  other  cause  except  wind, 

'^-^><f  {-?^}-  ■  •  •  <■»♦' 

7.  For  a  wind  component  of  Wg  miles  per  hour  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  fire 

^'^'"^'^i'-v^}'  •  •  •  <"5) 

3.  For  a  variation  in  V  from  the  desired  value 

AX-     '^^^XAF (106) 

P  sm  20  ^      ' 

365.  Range-Bloyation  and  lUmge-Velodty  Curves.— After  the 
ranges  have  been  standardized  by  means  of  the  corrections  specified 
above  all  ranges  corresponding  to  the  same  muzzle  velocity  are 
plotted  as  a  function  of  0,  a  mean  curve  is  then  drawn  for  each  set 
of  pouts  representing  the  rounds  standardized  to  the  same  velocity. 

Fig.  184  shows  such  a  set  of  curves.  The  90^  point  at  zero 
range  is  one  common  to  all  the  curves. 

*  For  dcductioos  of  these  fonnuUs  tee  Hunfltoo's  i**nWff 
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After  these  curves  have  been  constructed,  the  values  of  the 
ranges  are  taken  therefrom  for  successive  values  of  4>  differing  by 
5^  and  plotted  as  a  function  of  the  velocity  as  shown  in  Fig.  185. 
On  account  of  the  reduced  scale  they  are  shown  in  this  figure  for 
values  of  ^  differing  by  10^.  From  an  examination  of  these  curves 
suitable  zone  velocities  and  their  resultant  range  overlaps  can  be 
determined  as  indicated  on  the  figure. 

Zone  Velocities. — The  zone  velocities  selected  should  fulfill  as 
iar  as  practicable  the  following  conditions: 

I.  Steadiness  of  flight  must  be  preserved,  hence  V  cannot  be 
taken  below  a  certain  value. 

3.  The  dead  space  surroxmding  the  mortar  should  be  made  as 
small  as  possible  by  reducing  V  as  much  as  is  consistent  with 
nquiiement  x. 

3.  A  muzzle  velocity  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the 
maximum  powder  pressure  prescribed  for  the  type  of  mortar  in  use 
should  not  be  selected. 

4.  The  field  of  fire  should  be  effectively  covered  to  the  extreme 
range  desired. 

5.  The  overlaps  of  zones  should  not  faU  below  reasonable  values. 

6.  Considerations  of  economy,  storage  facilities,  and  freedom 
from  confusion  in  loading  require  that  the  following  additional  con- 
ditxMis  should  be  met  in  the  selection  of  zones. 

(a)  There  should  be  but  few  different  sized  packages  of  powder. 

(b)  Each  charge  should  contain  one  of  the  packages  primed  at 
both  ends  for  use  as  a  base  charge. 

(c)  No  charge  should  contain  more  than  a  limited  nimnber  of 
pickages. 

366.  ConditionB  for  xa-in*  Steel  Mortar.— With  the  12-in.  steel 
inortar  the  above  conditions  are  met  as  follows: 

The  lowest  velocity  that  will  give  steadiness  in  flight  is  about 
550  f  •  s.  The  shortest  possible  range  as  determined  by  this  as  the 
minimum  velocity,  and  65^  as  the  maximum  elevation,  b  about 
2200  yards.  The  extreme  range  is  about  12,000  yds.  To  secure 
t  range  be>'oiid  about  9250  yds.  without  exceeding  the  permissible 
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powder  pressure  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  a  lifter 
projectile. 

Eight  zones  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  field  of  fire  may  be 
eflPectively  covered.  The  zone  overlaps  are  about  400  yds.  except 
between  the  two  outer  zones,  where  the  overlap  is  about  500  yds. 
The  increased  overlap  is  required  here  on  account  of  the  change  in 
the  projectile. 

A  set  of  zone  velocities,  the  range  limits  for  each  zone,  and  the 
amounts  of  the  zone  overlaps  may  be  seen  on  the  Range  Velocity 
Curves  of  Fig.  185. 

Asstmiing  550  f.  s.  as  the  lowest  velocity  meeting  the  require- 
ment of  steadiness  of  flight,  it  is  evident  from  the  curves  that  the 
Tninimiim  range  obtainable  with  this  velocity  is  2210  yds.»  and 
that  the  maximum  is  2970  yds.  These,  then,  are  the  range  limits 
for  the  first  or  inner  zone. 

The  zone  velocity  to  be  selected  for  the  second  zone  should  be 
such  as  to  give  the  desired  overlap.  Assuming  this  to  be  400  yds.» 
the  selected  velocity  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  minimum  range 
of  2970— 400  «  2570  yds. 

The  required  velocity  is  determined  from  the  figure  by  drawing 
a  vertical  line  at  this  range  and  noting  the  velocity  corresponding 
to  the  point  where  it  intersects  the  65^  Elevation  Vdodty  Curve. 
The  velocity  thus  indicated  is  about  595  f .  s. 

In  adjusting  the  zone  velocities  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
item  6  as  to  the  number  and  size  of  packages  for  the  various  powder 
charges,  this  velocity  was  changed  to  600  f.  s.,  thus  reducing  the 
overlap  to  370  yds.  The  other  zone  velocities  were  successively 
selected  and  adjusted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  just  described. 

267.  Example  16. — ^Assume  a  round  to  have  been  fired  from  a 
mortar  under  the  following  conditions: 

Jbi2  ins.; 
w«i046  lbs.; 
F«8os  f.  s.; 
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r-34  8ecs.; 
Bar. "294  in.; 

Rear  wind  of  8  miles  an  hour. 

Determine  the  corrected  range  for  nmge  table  conditions  with 
K-8oof.s. 

From  atmoq>hcre  table  5i/aBi.o3. 

From  Eq.  (104)  for  change  in  C  due  to  change  in  h\/h^ 

From  Eq.  (105)  for  wind  effect, 

AAr-,X8X34v{.-|2^^  ) -.„  fu-5»,d. 
From  Eq .  (xo6)  for  change  in  K, 

Corrected  Range -5832 -23 -58 -63 -5688  yds. 

Example  17.— Assume  the  following  data  for  the  75  mm  sub- 
caliber  tube  and  15  lbs.  projectile  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Range-Elevation  Curves. 


♦• 

Vf,  ft. 

$00 

600 

700 

Xyd*. 

Xyd*. 

Xy^ 

45 
$0 
55 

60 

6S 

9JOO 

SI60 
9050 
1870 

i6m 

1070 

JOIO 

s86e 

j6jo 
SJ90 

4010 
59*5 
J7J0 
J4»S 
JOIO 
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Construct  the  range  velocity  curves  and  from  them  detenmiie 
the  required  number  of  zones  and  the  corresponding  muzzle  vdoci- 
ties  to  cover  all  ranges  from  1620  to  4000  yds.  with  a  unifonn  over* 
lap  of  200  yds. 

268.  Example  18. — ^Assume  the  following  data  to  be  taken 
from  the  Range  Velocity  Curves  of  Fig.  185. 

F-810  f.  s. 
X =5940  yds. 

Compute  the  values  of  o),  v^^  and  T,  for  use  in  the  mortar 
range  table.    From  the  above  data  we  obtain, 

loX    10X17820  ^ 

From  the  table  of  high-angle  fire  ratios  we  obtain  under  the 
heading  0B45^ 

««48'*  28'- 


whence 


Whence 


5i«  M- 
■p"-oo» 


ri.-7i3f.s.; 
loT 


.4238. 


« 34.3  sees. 


Computation  of  o)  and  v^  in  Absence  of  TaNes, — ^In  the  absence  of 
tables  the  values  of  <a  and  v^  may  be  computed  as  follows: 

tan«=^-tan«; (107J 

VT^  cos  0  cos  w  ' 
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If  the  time  of  flight  was  not  observed  it  may,  in  the  absence  of 
tables,  be  computed  by  the  formula 

r-ill^IL*:      (109) 

in  which 

,,-3a.,6+8[,-pjg^].      .    .    .    (no) 

369.  CofDpotatioii  of  Range  Table  witiioot  Firings.— If  it  be. 
comes  necessary  to  compute  a  mortar  range  table  in  the  absence  of 
experimental  firings,  it  is  necessary  to  take  i/cos  ^  as  a  reducing 
factor  m  the  value  for  C.  This  takes  the  place  of  the  value  for  y 
as  used  in  the  formula  for  direct  fire.  As  explained  in  Art  263, 
the  factor  fi  will  not  appear  sbce  we  are  to  use  the  table  of  high- 
angle  fire  ratios.    The  range  table  value  of  C  then  becomes 


InwUch 


as  given  by  Eq.  (65). 


C,  w  cos  ^  /      \ 

I— .000027V 


The  value  of  A  in  this  equation  may  be  found  from  log  k/X, 
which  in  turn  is  found  from  the  table  of  ratios  by  the  use  of  a  value 
of  V/y/C  in  which  /«  is  taken  as  unity  as  a  first  approximation 
in  computing  the  value  of  C, 

The  value  of  -   '  -  b  also  determined  for  the  same  value  of 

V/VC.  The  value  of  A'  thus  determined  and  substituted  in  the 
value  of  log  h/X  gives  the  value  of  A,  hence/,.  If  greater  accuracy 
is  desired  the  value  of  A  may  be  redetermined  after  /«  has  been 

incorporated  in  C  and  new  values  of  log  h/X  and  of  '^;^  have  been 

determined  from  the  resultant  value  of  V/VZ\  A  more  accurate 
value  of /•  is  then  re<leterminc<l  from  the  new  value  of  A. 
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The  necessity  for  the  use  of  i/cos  0  as  a  reducing  factor  has 
been  determined  from  .firings  with  capped  projectiles.  The  value 
of  this  factor  would  probably  be  somewhat  different  for  uncapped 
projectiles. 

Example  19. — 

Assume  d  =  i2  ins.; 

u;«  1046  lbs.,  capped,  standard  form  of  head; 
F=6oof.s. 

Determine  the  values  of  X,  T,  «,  and  v^,  for  ♦•*4S^ 
Assuming/. » i  as  a  first  approximation,  we  have 

of  144 

F  600  , 

365. 


Vc[  [0-35533] 

From  table  of  high-angle  ratios  we  obtain  for  this  vahie  of 

v/Vc 

logh 


loX       o 

-pr-.289- 


Whence 


10 


Hence  A  » [9.213]  X 10404  » 1699  ft 
Whence 


I  — .000027A 
C2=/«Ci- [0.73106]; 

r   _     600     ^^  86 

Vci    [0.36553]    ^^  '  ' 


[0.02041]; 
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On  account  of  the  small  change  in  V/y/C,  no  second  approxima- 
tion for  the  value  of  h  is  considered  necessary 

From  table  of  high-angle  fire  ratios  we  obtain  for  K/VC^  258.6. 

loX 
Whence 


'.aSgx. 


Whence 


JT  » 10408  ft.  -  3469  yds. 
lor 

7-25.9  seconds; 
«-46*54'; 

p--933- 

Whence 

iU"56of.  a. 

37a  Pwforatbm  of  Annor.— The  following  formula  gives  the 
perforation  of  deck  steel  by  mortar  projectiles.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  formula  differs  from  that  for  Kruf^  armor  given  by  E(p. 
(94)  and  (95). 

'-M35oo-iol-^-xF. (112) 

In  which 


F-sec*-cos*a; (1x3) 

2 


I  — 90*— I 


("4) 


The  following  are  the  values  of  F  in  terms  of  ». 


m 

F 

1 

M 

45 

634 

70 

50 

.708 

75 

SS 

•773 

1 

So 

60 

l»3> 

»$ 

6$ 

Mj 

•1 

90 

9»$ 

057 

0Q$ 
I  000 
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Example  20. — 

Assume        ^»i2m.; 
tt;  =  i046; 

c«=7i4{.  s. 

Determine  the  perforation  of  deck  plate  annor. 
From  the  table  given  above 

F = .634+.074  X^ = .6858. 
Whence 

«»=lo.8350o-ioli£^^><(ZH>ix.68s8; 

12 

/«3.86  ins. 

DetAaUons  Due  to  Drift  and  Wind, — In  curved  and  high-angle 
fire  the  deviations  due  to  drift  and  to  a  wind  component  perpendic- 
ular to  the  line  of  fire  are  computed  by  the  formulas  already  dis- 
cussed imder  direct  fire.    These  are  given  by  Eqs.  (93)  and  (92). 

ACCURACY  AND  PROBABILITY  OF  FIRE 

ayx.  Accuracy. — ^The  accuracy  of  a  gun  at  any  range  and 
under  any  given  conditions  of  loading  and  firing  is  determined  as 
follows: 

A  number  of  shots  are  fired  imder  the  given  conditions,  care 
being  exercised  to  make  the  circumstances  of  all  the  rounds  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible.  The  point  of  fall  of  each  shot  b  plotted 
on  a  chart  or  marked  on  the  target  when  practicable.  The  target 
may  be  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  We  will  assume  a  vertical 
target. 

The  coordinates  x  and  y  of  each  shot-mark,  or  impact,  are 
measured  with  respect  to  two  rectangxilar  axes  X  and  Y  drawn 
through  an  assumed  origin  conveniently  placed.  The  sum  of  the 
abscissas  divided  by  the  nimiber  of  shots,  which  is  the  algebraic 
mean  abscissa,  and  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  divided  by  the  same 
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number,  the  mean  algebraic  ordinate,  are  the  coordinates  of  the 
mean  pomt  of  fall,  called  the  tenter  of  impact. 

A  representation  of  a  target  of  8  shots  from  the  lo-in.  gun  is 
shown  in  Fig.  x86.  The  range  was  3000  yds.  The  center  of  impact 
b  at  the  center  of  the  crossed  circle. 

The  distance,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  F,  of  any  impact 
from  the  center  of  impact  is  the  vertical  deviation  for  the  ^ot. 
The  deviation  is  plus  if  the  shot-mark  lies  above  the  center  of 
impact,  and  minus  if  below.  The  distance  of  the  shot-mark  from 
the  center  of  impact  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  X  is  the  lateral 


as 


tit- 


10 


11  li 

Fig.  186. 


IS 


u 


deviation  of  the  shot,  plus  if  to  the  right,  minus  if  to  the  left 
The  numerical  sum  of  the  horizontal  deviations  divided  by  the 
number  of  shots  b  the  mean  horizontal  deviation.  The  mean 
vertical  deviation  is  similarly  obtained  from  the  numerical  sum  of 
the  vertical  deviations. 

The  actual  distance  of  each  shot  from  the  center  of  impact  b 
the  absolute  deviation  for  the  shot,  and  the  mean  of  the  absolute 
de\iations  b  the  mean  absolute  deviation  for  the  group. 

The  mean  absolute  deviation  b  usually  computed  from  the 
mean  horizontal  and  vertical  deviations  by  taking  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  of  their  squares.    The  value  computed  in  thb  more  con- 
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veniait  way  differs  slightly  from  the  mean  of  the  absolute  devim- 
tions. 

By  comparing  the  mean  absolute  deviations  of  different  groups 
of  shots  we  may  arrive  at  the  comparative  accurac}"  of  different 
guns  or  of  the  same  gun  under  different  conditions  of  loading  or 
firing. 

The  measure  of  the  ability  of  a  gunner  is  the  absolute  distance 
of  the  center  of  impact  of  the  group  of  shots  from  the  point  of  the 
target  aimed  at. 

Example  27. — In  a  test  of  the  lo-in.  gun  for  accuracy  8  shots 
were  fired  at  a  vertical  target  distant  3000  yds.  The  coordinates 
of  the  shots  measured  from  a  point  on  the  target,  see  Fig.  186,  are 
given  below.  Find  the  center  of  impact  and  the  mean  absolute 
deviation. 


No.  of  Shot. 

Coordinates,  Ft. 

DBVIATIOtft. 

Horizontal. 

Vertical. 

Horisontal. 

Vertical. 

7 
8 

12.20 
11.50 

13  30 
11.70 
13.20 

9.00 
11.05 

9  25 

11.00 
9.90 

9-75 
9.10 

9  IS 
9  55 
7.15 
9.20 

0.80 
O.IO 
1.90 
0.30 
1.80 
2.40 
0.35 
2.15 

I  65 

OSS 
0.40 
0.2s 
0.20 
0.20 
2.20 
0.15 

8 

91.20 

74.80 

9.80 

5.60 

"40                 9.35 

1.23 

0.70 

The  coordinates  of  the  center  of  impact  are:  Horizontal,  11.40 
ft;  vertical,  9.35  ft. 

The  mean  deviations  from  the  center  of  impact  are:  Horizontal, 

1.23  ft;  vertical,  0.70  ft. 

The  mean  absolute  deviation  -  '^i.23*+o.7o*«  142  ft 
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373.  Probability  of  Fire.*— Suppose  that  a  large  number  of 
sbots  have  been  fired  at  a  target,  under  conditions  as  nearly  alike 
as  posable,  and  that  the  center  of  impact  of  the  group  of  shot- 
maAs  on  the  target  has  been  determine. 

If  we  count  the  number  of  impacts  that  lie  within  any  given 
distance  from  the  center  of  impact  and  divide  this  number  by  the 
iriiole  number  of  shots,  the  resulting  fraction  will  express  the 
probability  that  any  shot  will  fall  within  the  given  distance. 

PiobalHlity  is  thus  always  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  unity.    If 


an  event  may  happen  in  a  ways  and  may  fail  in  6  ways,  the  prob- 

biBty  of  its  haiH)ening  is  ,    ,  ..,  and  of  its  failing  to  happen, ,    .  ... 

The  sum  of  these  two  fractions,  unity,  represents  the  certainty  that 
the  event  will  either  happen  or  fail.  Unity  therefore  indicates 
certainty. 

By  examination  of  many  groups  of  shots  we  learn  that  as  we 
approach  the  center  of  impact  the  impacts  become  more  numerous, 
afao  that  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  deviations  are  as  likely 
to  be  on  one  side  of  the  center  of  impact  as  on  the  other. 

We  also  learn  that  the  vertical  and  horizontal  deviations  are 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  any  vertical  deviation 
is  just  as  likely  to  occur  with  one  horizontal  deviation  as  with  an- 

^TW  cRAter  part  ol  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Probability  of  Ftre  followt 
the  mtlhod  tet  forth  by  Profettor  Philip  R.  Alger,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  an  article  appearing 
m  the  Ffutdimtt  tfUmU.S,  Natal  ImtUuU,  \lliole  No.  io8, 1903,  and  in  the  Jammoi 
^Um  UmHai  SlaUs  ArtiiUry,  March-April.  1904. 
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other.    This  makes  it  necessary  in  considering  probabilites  that 
we  consider  the  horizontal  and  vertical  deviations  separately. 

Let  Of  Fig.  187,  represent  the  center  of  impact  of  any  group  of 
shots  used  as  a  criterion.  Considering  only  lateral  deviations,  lay 
off  on  the  axis  of  X  successive  distances  representing  lateral  devi- 
ations. 

Count  the  number  of  impacts  on  the  target  that  lie  within  the 
distance  Oa  to  the  right  of  the  center  of  impact.  Erect  at  a  an 
ordinate  of  such  length  that  the  area  of  the  rectangle  between  the 
ordinate  and  the  axis  of  F  represents  the  nimiber  of  impacts  found 
within  the  distance. 

Proceed  in  the  same  manner  for  the  distance  ab  and  for  the 
other  distances  represented  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  axis  of  X. 

The  area  of  any  rectangle  divided  by  the  area  of  all  the  rect- 
angles will  then  be  the  probability  that  any  shot  wiU  lie  within  the 
limits  of  deviation  between  the  limiting  ordinates.  As  the  total 
area  of  all  the  rectangles  is  a  constant,  the  probabilities  with 
respect  to  deviations  within  any  limits  represented  by  different 
portions  of  the  axis  of  X  are  proportional  to  the  rectangles  erected 
on  those  portions. 

373*  Probability  Curve. — If  we  consider  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  shots  have  been  fired  and  make  the  rectangles  very  small,  so 
that  the  base  of  each  becomes  dx,  we  obtain  the  area  in  the  figure 
boimded  by  the  curve  and  the  axis  of  X. 

The  curve  is  called  the  probabilUy  curve  and  the  area  under  any 
part  of  it  divided  by  the  whole  area  b  the  probability  that  any 
shot  will  deviate  from  the  center  of  impact  within  the  limits  be- 
tween the  limiting  ordinates. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  area  imder  the  curve  as  imity,  the 
area  under  any  part  of  the  curve  will  represent  at  once  the  prob- 
ability of  a  deviation  within  the  limits  between  the  limiting 
ordinates. 

As  the  ordinates  may  be  considered  as  areas  infinitely  smaU  in 
width  any  ordinate  will  represent  the  probability  of  a  specific  devia- 
tion represented  by  the  abscissa;  that  is,  it  will  represent  the  proba- 
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bOity  that  a  shot  will  fall  ai  a  specific  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  center  of  impact.  The  area  of  the  ordinate  being  infinitely 
small  the  chance  that  a  shot  will  have  any  specific  deviation  is 
infinitesimal  and  not  worthy  of  consideration.  If  we  were  dealing 
with  events  that  could  happen  only  in  a  finite  number  of  ways, 
each  ordinate  would  be  an  area  that  would  have  a  finite  relation 
to  the  sum  of  all  the  ordinates  or  areas,  and  would  then  represent 
the  probability  of  the  happening  of  a  particular  event 

Characteristics.— TYit  curve  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
axis  of  F,  since  the  probability  is  the  same  for  equal  de\iations  on 
either  side.  The  ordinate  has  its  greatest  value  at  the  center  of 
impact,  since  the  center  of  impact  is  the  mean  position  of  all  the 
shots  and  the  probability  of  the  deviations  increases  continuously 
as  the  de\iations  are  less.  The  curve  is  theoretically  an  asymptote 
to  the  axis  of  A',  since  all  de\iations  between  +  oo  and  —  oo  are 
possible.  Practically  it  may  be  considered  as  meeting  the  axis  of 
A'  at  a  short  distance  from  the  center,  since  with  events  happening 
under  the  same  conditions  large  variations  from  the  mean  are  not 
to  be  expected. 

\lliile  the  curve  as  deduced  applies  to  the  deviations,  or  errors, 
of  shot,  the  laws  that  are  expressed  by  it  are  general  in  character 
and  apply  to  accidental  errors  of  any  kind. 

374.  Equation  of  the  Probability  Curve. — ^The  equation  of 
the  curve  must  be  such  as  to  express  the  characteristics  just  enumer- 
ated. Deduced  by  means  of  the  theory  of  accidental  errors, 
taking  as  its  basis  the  axiom  that  the  arithmetical  mean  of  observed 
>'alues  of  any  quantity,  the  values  occurring  under  similar  circum- 
stances, is  the  most  probable  value  of  the  quantity,  the  equation 
takes  the  form 

m  whidi  7  is  the  mean  error,  in  our  case  the  mean  deviation,  and 
r«  2.71828  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of  logarithms.  The 
lactor  i/ry  is  introduced  to  make  the  whole  area  under  the  curve 
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unity,    (  I      e'^^^^^dx^iryY   thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 

dividing  a  partial  area  by  the  whole  area  whenever  a  probafaiKty 
is  to  be  computed. 

As  stated  above,  the  area  under  any  part  of  the  curve  divided 
by  the  whole  area  under  the  curve  is  the  probability  that  the 
deviation  of  any  shot  will  lie  between  the  limits  of  deviation  rep- 
resented by  the  part  of  the  axis  of  X  between  the  limiting  ordinates. 

The  area  imder  the  curve  is  J  ydx,  and  sdnce  we  have  introduced 

into  y  in  Eq.  (115),  the  factor  required  to  make  the  whole  area 
unity,  the  integral  taken  between  limits  will  represent  at  once  the 
probability  for  any  limit  of  deviation. 

Thus  the  probability  that  any  shot  will  have  a  deviation  less 
than  the  numerical  value  Oa^  Fig.  187,  is 

P^2(ydx--—(\-*'^^dx,    ....    (116) 

the  factor  2  appearing  since  the  ordinate  at  the  end  of  the  ^^^•^^ 
Oa  occurs  at  equal  distances  on  either  side  of  the  center. 

The  values  of  P  in  this  equation  for  various  values  of  a  and  7 
are  arranged  in  the  following  table  with  a/y  as  an  argument. 
Knowing  the  mean  lateral  or  vertical  deviation  >,  to  find  the  prob- 
ability of  a  shot  striking  within  the  distance  a  to  the  right  or  left 
of  the  center  of  impact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  from  the  table 
the  value  of  P  that  corresponds  to  the  argument  a/y. 

275.  niustration  of  the  Use  of  the  Table. — ^At  Krupp's  proving 
ground  at  Meppen,  50  shots  were  fired  from  a  12-cm.  siege  gun  at 
5^  elevation,  giving  a  mean  range  of  2894.3  meters.  The  points  of 
fall  were  marked  on  the  ground  and  their  distances  from  aswmird 
axes  measured.  The  center  of  impact  was  thus  determined.  Tbe 
lateral  deviations  were  measured  from  the  center  of  impact  The 
mean  lateral  deviation  was  1.07  meters. 

We  will  find  from  the  table  the  probability  that  any  shot  should 
have  a  deviation  of  less  than  one  meter  from  the  center  of  impact. 
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PROBABfLTTY  OF  A  DEVUTION  LESS  THAN  «  IN  TERKS  OF  THE 

RATIO  «/t 
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0.527 
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0  $75 
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0  9«3  ' 

1 

0.999 

The  deviation  is  a  » i.  The  mean  lateral  dc\iation  by- 1*07. 
Therefore,  fl/7"i/i-07"0.935,  and  from  the  table,  i* =0.544,  the 
probability  that  any  shot  will  fall  within  i  meter  of  the  center  of 
impact. 

For  50  shots  the  probability  is  that  PX50  shots  will  be  found 
within  this  limit  of  deviation,  PXso*o.544Xso-27.  This  num- 
ber of  shots  actually  fell  within  the  limit  of  deviation  of  i  meter  in 
the  experiment 

Making  a -2  meters.  11/7 -2/1.07 -1.87,  P- 0.864,  and  50 
Xo^4-43.  The  probability  is  that  43  shots  out  of  the  50  will 
be  found  within  7  meters,  laterally,  of  the  center  of  impact.  Forty- 
three  shots  were  actually  so  found. 

376.  Probable  Zooet  and  Rectangles.— Since  P  h  the  prob- 
ability that  the  de>iation  of  any  shot  will  not  be  greater  than  a, 
tooP  represents  the  number  of  shots  in  100  that  will  probably  fall 
on  both  sides  of  the  mean  impact  within  the  limit  of  the  dc\iation  a. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  percentage  of  hits  that  ^lU  probably  be  found 
in  the  aone  defined  by  the  limits  at  the  distance  a  in  both  directions 
from  the  center  of  imi)act.  From  the  table  we  find  that  for  P  ->  o. 25, 
or  looP"  35%,  0/7*04,  or  0-047.    The  half  width  of  the  zone 
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that  probably  contains  25%  of  hits  is,  therefore,  047  and  the  fall 
width  of  the  zone  is  2a =0.87. 

This  zone  is  called  the  25%  zone. 

Similarly  for  the  zone  that  probably  contains  50%  of  hits,  the 
50%  zane^  a =0.8467  and  2a  =  1.697. 

Knowing  the  mean  deviation,  vertical  or  horizontal,  we  may  at 
once  from  these  relations  find  the  width  of  either  zone. 

The  50%  zone  is  also  called  the  probable  zone  and  its  half  width 
is  the  probable  error,  or  deviation,  since  it  is  the  error  that  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  exceeded  as  not  to  be  exceeded. 

The  25%  rectangle  is  the  rectangle  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  50%  zones  for  lateral  and  vertical  deviations.  The  proba- 
bility of  each  of  these  zones  being  \  the  probability  of  the  rectan^ 
willbeixi 

Similarly  the  50%  rectangle  is  that  formed  by  the  intersecticm 
of  the  zones  for  each  of  which  P = y/\.  It  is  also  called  the  probable 
rectangle. 

Comparison  of  the  Accuracy  of  Guns, — The  rectangles  of  proba- 
bility may  be  used  in  comparing  the  accuracy  of  different  guns. 
The  probable  rectangle  is  generally  used  when  this  method  is 
employed. 

For  small  arms  and  high-powered  guns  using  direct  fire  t!  e 
probable  rectangle  is  taken  in  the  vertical  plane,  since  tlie  targets 
for  these  gims  usually  offer  a  vertical  front. 

For  guns  using  curved  or  high-angle  fire  the  probable  rectangle 
is  taken  in  the  horizontal  plane. 

277.  Probability  of  Hitting  any  Area. — ^The  probability  of  hit- 
ting any  area  whose  width  is  26  and  whose  height  is  2A,  and  which 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  center  of  impact,  as  the  area  abed. 
Fig.  188,  assuming  O  as  the  center  of  impact,  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  two  values  of  P  taken  from  the  table  with  b/ys  and  A  '7, 
as  arguments,  the  subscripts  indicating  lateral  and  vertical  de\ia- 
tions. 

If  the  center  of  impact  lies  in  the  given  area,  or  on  its  edge,  the 
probability  of  hitting  the  area  is  readily  obtained  by  dividing  the 
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area  into  parts  by  lines  passing  through  the  center  of  impact  and 
taking  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  of  hitting  the  parts. 

Thus  the  probability  of  hitting  the  area  ejgh,  Fig.  i88,  is  the  sum 
of  the  probabilities  of  hitting  the  four 
rectangles  into  which  it  b  divided  by 
lines  through  the  center  of  impact.  The 
probability  for  any  one  of  these  rect- 
angles is  I  the  probability  for  the  area, 
s>inmetrical  to  the  center  of  impact, 
that  is  formed  by  four  rectangles  equ?l 
to  the  one  considered. 

If  the  center  of  impact  lies  wholly 
without  the  area,  the  probability  of 
hitting  the  area  is  obtained  by  extending 
the  area  to  include  the  center  of  impact 
and  then,  taking  the  difference  of  the  probabilities  for  the  whole 
area  and  for  the  part  added  to  the  original  area. 

Thus  the  probability  for  the  rectangle  bg  is  equal  to  the  proba- 
bility for  the  rectangle  og  minus  the  sum  of  the  probabilities  for  the 
rectangles  ol  and  hk. 
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CHAPTER  X 
PROJECTILES  AND  ARMOR 

378.  Classiflcation. — ^Projectiles  are  classified  as  shot,  sheD  aixi 
case  shot.  Except  in  small  arms  and  machine  guns,  solid  shot  are 
no  longer  used  except  for  experimental  firings  or  target  practice. 
The  term  shot  is  now  applied  to  the  small  cavity  shell.  The  cavi- 
ties of  shot  and  shell  are  filled  with  a  bursting  charge  that,  by 
means  of  a  fuse,  may  be  exploded  at  a  selected  time.  The  case 
shot  consists  of  a  number  of  solid  shot  held  together  by  an  enclosing 
envelope  which  may  be  ruptured  by- the  shock  of  discharge  or  by  a 
bursting  charge.  Case  shot  consbts  of  grape,  canister  and  shr^nel. 
The  envelopes  of  grape  and  canister  are  ruptured  by  the  shock  of 
discharge  and  the  envelope  of  shrapnel  is  ruptured  by  a  bursting 
charge. 

The  grape  shot  is  no  longer  used  and  the  canister  is  seldom  used, 
both  having  been  displaced  by  the  shrapnel. 

In  addition  to  the  above  classification,  projectiles  known  as 
grenades  are  thrown  by  the  hand  or  propelled  by  the  rifle,  and 
larger  projectiles  of  similar  type,  caUed  bombs,  are  propelled  at 
low  velocities  by  trench  mortars  or  other  forms  of  bomb  throwers. 
Grenades  and  bombs  depend  for  their  effects  entirely  upon  their 
high  explosive  chaises. 

Old  Forms  of  Projectiles, — ^In  the  old,  smooth-bore  cannon, 
round  cast-iron  shot  and  shell  of  diameter  nearly  equal  to  the  cal- 
iber of  the  gun  were  used.  The  grape,  canister,  and  shrapnel  for 
these  gims  are  shown  in  Figs.  189  and  190.  The  shr^md  was  in- 
vented about  1803  by  Colonel  Shrapnel  of  the  British  Army.  In 
fts  first  form  it  contained  a  nimiber  of  lead  balls  with  loose  powder 
in  the  interstices.  The  walls  of  the  shell  were  made  thick  to  resist 
deformation  by  the  movement  of  the  contained  balls.    In  its  later 
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forms  the  spaces  between  the  balls  were  filled  with  melted  sulphur, 
and  a  chamber  for  the  bursting  charge  was  pro\ided  as  shown. 
By  this  arrangement  the  walls  were  no  longer  subject  to  the  imp^act 
from  the  loose  balls,  and,  therefore,  could  be  made  thinner,  thus 
providing  room  for  a  greater  number  of  bullets.    The  confining 
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Grape. 


Fig.  i8q. 


Canister. 


of  the  bursting  charge  in  a  chamber  made  its  exi)losivc  effect 
greater  and  iwrmittcd  a  reduction  in  its  weight 

Chain  shot  and  bar  shot,  made  up  of  two  projectiles  connected 
by  a  chain  or  bar,  were  cKcasionally  used  in  early  times;  and  incen- 


Fk;.  190. — Shrapnel. 

diar}'  shell,  called  carcasses,  which  were  ordinar>'  shell  fillc<l  with 
combustible  material,  the  flames  from  which  iN>ued  throuj;h  holes 
drilled  through  the  wall.s  of  the  shell. 

The  intnxluction  of  rifling  brought  alnmt  the  um?  of  elonpatcd 
projectiles  of  increasctl  weight.    The  cai)acity  of  the  gun  in  weight 
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of  metal  thrown  was  largely  increased  and  much  greater  accurao' 
of  fire  was  obtained. 

For  the  projectiles  for  the  muzzle-loading  rifled  cannon  some 


Studded. 


Butkr. 


device  was  necessary  to  cause  the  projectile  to  take  the  rifling. 
The  several  devices  that  were  employed  are  shown  in  Fig.  191. 


FlG.  193. 


Fig.  194. 


The  studs  on  the  projectile  shown  in  the  first  figure  were  fitted 
into  the  grooves  of  the  rifling  as  the  projectile  was  inserted  at  the 
muzzle.    In  the  other  projectiles  shown  the  parts  a  are  of  brass. 
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and  in  firing  were  expanded  outward  into  the  rifling  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  powder  gases.  Other  means  that  were  employed  are 
shown  in  Figs.  192,  193  and  194. 

Fig.  192  shows  the  Hotchkiss  projectile.  The  parts  a  and  b 
are  of  iron  and  are  held  apart  by  the  ring  of  lead  c.  The  gas  pres- 
sure acting  on  the  part  b  forced  the  lead  outward  into  the  rifling. 

Fig.  193  shows  the  Hliitworth  projectile.  The  bore  of  the 
^liitworth  gun  was  a  twisted  prism  of  hexagonal  cross-section  as 
shown  m  Fig.  194.  The  projectile  was  fashioned  to  fit  the  bore, 
its  sides  being  provided  with  surfaces  of  a  similar  prism. 

379.  Modem  Projectilet.  Banding.— With  the  mtroduction 
of  breech  loadbg  m  arms  of  all  kinds  the  problem  of  gi\ing  rotation 
to  the  projectile  was  much  simplified.  As  the  chamber  of  the  gun 
is  larger  than  the  bore,  a  projectile  providc*d  vnXh  a  soft  metal  band, 
4,  Fig.  195.  of  diameter  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  bore,  may  be 
inserted  through  the  chamber.  On  the  explosion  of  the  charge  the 
pressure  causes  the  slopmg  ends  6,  Fig.  196.  of  the  lands  of  the 


Fig.  195. 


Kk..  lyi. 


rifling!  to  force  their  way  thn)UKh  the  rotating;  l>and.  causinfr  the 
band  to  conform  in  sha|)e  to  the  Motion  of  the  rifling,  and  asNurini; 
the  projKT  rotation  in  the  pnijectile.    As  the  band  completely  fills 
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the  cross-section  of  the  bore  it  serves  also  as  a  check  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  gas  past  the  projectile,  and,  in  addition,  it  serves  to  center 
the  projectile  in  the  bore,  and  to  determine  a  fixed  position  of  the 
projectile  when  rammed  into  the  gim. 

The  banding  of  projectiles  is  effected  by  cutting  an  undercut 
groove  in  the  projectile  near  its  base  as  shown  at  3  in  Fig.  197,  and 
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Fig.  197. 

forcing  a  band  of  copper  into  this  groove  by  means  of  a  steam  ham- 
mer or  hydraulic  press.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  rough  band  b 
of  such  a  dimension,  that  when  the  band  is  heated  for  assembling  it 
can  be  slipped  over  the  base  of  the  projectile  to  its  place  around  the 
imdercut  groove  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  hammer  or  press  is 
provided  with  semi-circular  dies  of  the  proper  radii.  Blows  of  the 
hammer  or  pressure  of  the  press  applied  through  the  dies  to  the 
circular  band  force  it  solidly  into  the  undercut  groove.  Before 
applying  the  band  the  bottom  of  the  \mdercut  groove  is  knurled 
or  roughened  with  chisel  marks  to  prevent  rotation  of  the  band  on 
the  projectile  when  the  gim  is  fired.  After  being  forced  into  the 
undercut  groove,  the  outside  of  the  band  is  ntiachined  to  the  proper 
dimensions.  In  the  large  projectiles  several  grooves,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  196,  are  cut  in  the  band  to  diminish  the  resistance  to  forcing 
and  to  provide  spaces  for  the  metal  displaced  by  the  rifling. 

The  width  of  bands  was  formerly  one-eighth  of  the  diameter  d 
the  projectile,  but  it  was  found  that  projectiles  equipped  with  these 
bands  sometimes  failed  to  get  the  full  rotation  when  fired  from  guns 
that  were  considerably  eroded.  This  was  especially  so  in  gims 
with  high-muzzle  velocities.  Trial  showed  that  projectiles  equipped 
with  wider  bands  still  received  full  rotation  when  fired  from  the 
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same  guns.  It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the  life  of  the  guns 
would  be  substantially  increased  by  increasing  the  width  of  the 
bands.  The  width  of  bands  is  now  one-third  of  the  diameter  of 
the  projectile  for  all  seacoast  projectiles  above  5  ins.  in  caliber, 
except  i2-in.  mortar  projectiles,  and  one-sixth  of  the  diameter  for 
other  projectiles. 

2S0.  Fonn  of  Projectiles.— Except  canister,  which  b  practically 
obsolete,  all  modem  projectiles  are  of  the  same  general  shape,  a 
Q'lindrical  body  with  ogival  head,  as  shown  in  Fig.  198.    The 


Fig.  198 

ogive  b  struck  from  a  center  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  projectile  and  with  a  radius  usually  expressed  in  calibers.  The 
radius  was  formerly  about  2.0  calibers  for  all  projectiles,  but  it  was 
found  in  recent  years,  that  a  marked  reduction  in  air  resistance 
and  increase  in  range  could  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  radius 
of  the  ogive  to  7  calibers.  Projectiles  with  these  sharp  points  do 
not,  however,  have  the  same  capacity  for  piercing  armor  as  pro- 
jectiles with  blunter  heads  even  though  the  former  are  provided 
with  caps.  The  increased  length  of  the  ogive  for  armor-piercing 
projectiles  b,  therefore,  struck  on  the  soft  metal  cap.  instead  of  on 
the  main  part  of  the  projectile,  which  retains  the  same  radius  of 
ogive,  about  20  calibers,  as  formerly. 

Tlie  form  of  the  long-pointed  cap  is  shown  in  Figs.  199  and  20a 
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The  cap  proper  shown  at  2,  performs  its  function  better  when 
made  nearly  flat  in  front. 

The  front  part  3,  extends  the  cap  to  a  rounded  point  on  a 
radius  of  7  calibers,  thus  reducing  the  air  resbtance. 

In  some  armor-pierdng  projectiles  the  head  consists  of  two 
ogives,  one  with  a  radius  of  2  calibers  extending  forward  from  the 
body  and  joinmg  the  second,  which  with  a  radius  of  .75  caliber 
extends  to  the  point.  The  armor  piercing  capacity  is  increased 
by  this  arrangement.  The  A.  P.  shot,  shown  in  Fig.  199,  is  con- 
structed in  this  manner. 

In  the  case  of  cast-iron  projectiles  for  target  practice  with  sea- 
coast  guns,  the  radius  of  ogive  is  7  calibers  and  the  long  point  b 
an  integral  part  of  the  projectile.  In  the  case  of  field  gim  projec- 
tiles, the  radius  of  ogive  has  not  been  increased  beyond  2.5  calibers 
partly  on  accoimt  of  the  small  increase  in  range  that  would  be 
obtained  with  these  low-velocity  guns  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  in  designing  time  fuses  to  conform  to  the  sharp 
points. 

281.  Projectiles  for  Seacoast  Guns. — Seacoast  gims  5  ins.  and 
above  in  caliber  use  capped  armor-pierdng  shot  or  shell  for  service 
and  cast-iron  sheU  for  target  practice. 

The  shot  has  a  cavity  smaller  than  the  shell  and,  therefore,  uses 
a  smaller  bursting  charge  but  has  greater  penetrative  power. 
Solid  shot  are  not  used  except  for  target  practice  with  some  minor- 
caliber  gims. 

Shell  were  formerly  cast  in  one  piece  of  cast  iron,  a  hole  in  the 
base  for  holding  the  core  in  casting  being  subsequently  tapped  for 
the  fuse.  Shell  of  this  type  as  shown  in  Fig.  201  were  filled  with 
black  powder.  The  adoption  of  high  explosive  for  burstmg 
charges  required  that  the  strength  of  the  walls  of  the  shell  be  made 
as  great  as  possible  to  insure  against  accidental  explosion  due  to 
deformation  of  the  shell  while  in  the  bore  of  the  gun.  The  require- 
ment of  the  ability  to  penetrate  armor  also,  led  to  the  use  of  sted 
for  shell. 

The  cast-iron  shell  now  used  for  target  practice  is  fitted  with  a 
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base  plug  siinilar  to  that  of  the  steel  shell  shown  in  Fig.  200  and  is 
loaded  with  sand  to  the  regular  weight  of  the  filled  steel  shell. 

Armor-piercing  Pro- 
jectiles.— ^TTie  construe- 
tion  of  annor-pierdng 
projectiles  is  shown  in 
Figs.  199  and  200,  whidi 
show  a  i2-in.  A.  P.  shot 


^''•'^'-  and  a  12-in.  A.  P.  shdl. 

The  two4u*e  similar  except  in  size  of  cavity,  thickness  of  waDs  and 
length. 

The  base  is  dosed  by  a  steel  base  plug  4,  which  is  screwed  in 
after  the  bursting  charge  has  been  packed  in  the  projectile.  The 
plug  is  bored  and  tapped  for  the  fuse  5  and  its  plug  6,  the  latter 
being  flush  with  the  rear  face  of  the  projectile. 

The  wrench  holes  11  in  base  plug  and  head  of  fuse  are  filled 
with  lead  in  order  to  make  a  continuous  bearing  surface  tor  the 
copper  cup,  which  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  shell  to  prevent 
the  powder  gases  in  the  gun  from  penetrating  to  the  interior  of 
the  shell  by  way  of  the  screw  threads.  The  edge  of  the  cup  is  fitted 
into  a  circular  imdercut  groove  9,  and  held  in  place  and  sealed  by 
lead  wire  hammered  into  the  groove. 

The  head  and  point  of  the  main  body  of  an  armor  piercing  pn> 
jectile  are  extremely  hard,  the  hardness  being  attained  by  the 
use  of  a  suitable  special  steel  and  by  the  proper  heat  treatment 
The  armor  piercing  cap  2,  on  the  other  hand,  is  made  of  soft  steel. 
The  ballistic  cap  3,  is  intended  to  prolong  the  head  with  the  ; 
caliber  radius  of  ogive  nearly  to  a  point  and  thus  reduce  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air.  The  ballistic  cap  is  smashed  on  contact  with  amK^ 
pl^te  and  allows  the  nearly  flat  forward  end  of  the  armor^uercing 
cap  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plate. 

The  shot  has  thicker  walls  and  a  smaller  cavity  than  the  sheS 
and  greater  capacity  for  penetrating  armor.  The  weights  of  shot 
and  shell  when  filled  with  explosive  are  the  same. 

Two  methods  of  fastening  the  cap  to  the  projectile  are  shown. 
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In  the  case  of  the  shot  a  number  of  notches  are  cut  in  the  pro- 
jectile near  the  bourrelet,  into  which  the  thin  metal  of  the  rear  part 
of  the  cap  is  hanmiered.  In  the  case  of  the  shell  an  annular  groove 
of  semi-drcular  cross  section  is  ground  into  the  head  and  a  similar 
groove  is  cut  into  the  cap.  These  grooves  coincide  when  the  cap 
is  placed  in  position.  Two  pieces  of  wire  are  then  driven  into  the 
grooves  through  tangential  holes  (12)  drilled  into  the  side  of  the 
cap,  thus  securely  fastening  the  cap  to  the  head. 

282.  Action  of  the  Cap.— The  soft-steel  cap  increases  the  power 
of  penetration  to  the  projectile  in  hard-faced  armor,  at  normal 


Fig.  202, 


impact  and  up  to  an  angle  of  30°  from  the  normal,  about  15  percent 
with  respect  to  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  and  more  than 
20  per  ornt  with  respect  to  the  thickness  of  plate. 

Among  the  several  theories  advanced  as  to  the  action  of  the 
cap,  the  following  appears  the  most  satisfactorj'. 

When  an  \mcapped  projectile  strikes  the  extremely  hard  face 
of  a  modem  armor  plate,  the  whole  energ>'  of  the  projectile  is 
applied  at  the  point,  and  the  high  resistance  of  the  face  of  the 
plate  puts  upon  the  ver>'  small  area  at  the  point  of  the  projectile  a 
stress  greater  than  the  metal  can  resist,  however  highly  tempered 
it  may  be.  The  point  is.  therefore,  broken  or  crushed  and  the  head 
of  the  projectile  flattened.  Fig.  202.  The  flattening  of  the  head 
brings  loss  of  penetrative  power,  and  the  energ>'  of  the  projectile 
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is  expended  largely  in  shattering  the  projectile  itself.    The  head  of 
the  projectile  adheres  to  the  plate  and  is  practically  welded  to  it. 

The  effect  on  a  plate  of  thickness  equal  to  the  caliber  of  the 
projectile  may  be  the  partial  or  complete  punching  out  of  a  c>iin- 
drical  piece,  Fig.  203.  But  even  if  the  plate 
is  completely  perforated,  the  projectile  does  not 
get  through  as  a  whole;  and  behind  the  plate 
are  foimd  only  fragments  of  the  projectile  and 
of  the  metal  forced  from  the  plate. 

When  a  projectile  provided  with  a  cap 
strikes  a  hard-faced  plate,  the  pressure  due  to 
the  resistance  of  the  plate  is  not  confined  simply  to  the  point  of  the 
projectile,  but  is  distributed  uniformly  over  a  comi)arativdy  large 
cross-section.  In  addition  the  point  of  the  projectile  is  firmly  sup- 
ported on  all  sides  by  the  metal  of  the  cap,  and  by  the  force  le- 


Fio.  203. 


Fig.  304. 

quired  to  accelerate  this  metal  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  axis 
of  the  projectile  as  the  cap  breaks  up.  As  a  consequence  the  point 
is  not  deformed,  and  passing  easily  through  the  o^  it  finds  the  hard 
face  of  the  plate  dished  and  severely  strained  and  more  or  less 
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crumbled  by  the  impact  of  the  cap.  The  unexpended  energy  of 
the  projectile  forces  the  point  through  the  weakened  face  and 
through  the  softer  metal  of  the  back. 

The  face  of  the  plate  is  crumbled,  and  a  conical  hole  made 
through  the  softer  metal,  through  which  the  projectile  passes  prac- 
tically intact  and  in  condition  for  effective  bursting,  Fig.  204. 

The  cap  increases  the  biting  angle  of  the  projectile,  the  hmiting 
afigle  of  impact  at  which  the  projectile  will  perforate  the  plate. 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained  in  comparative  tests 
of  capped  and  uncapped  projectiles  against  tempered  nickel  steel 
plates.  The  angle  of  impact  is  measured  from  the  normal  to  the  plate. 
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283.  Projectiles  for  Field  Guns*— The  principal  projectiles  used 
in  field  guns  and  howitzers  are  the  common  shrapnel,  the  high 
explosive  shrapnel  and  the  high  explosive  shell.  The  common 
shrq)nel  is  used  with  greatest  effect  against  troops  in  the  open, 
especially  when  in  mass.  The  high-explosive  shell  is  used  against 
material  and  against  troops  protected  by  earth  works  or  trenches. 

The  high-explosive  shrapnel  was  designed  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  both  the  common  shrapnel  and  the  high-explosive  shell. 

The  Common  Shrapnel, — The  modem  shrapnel  is  a  projectile 
designed  to  carry  a  number  of  bullets  to  a  distance  from  the  gun 
and  there  to  discharge  them  with  increased  energy  over  an  extended 
area. 
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In  the  earlier  models  the  case  of  the  shrapnel  was  so  oonstnicted 
as  to  break  into  a  numl^r  of  fragments  on  explosion  of  the  bursting 
charge,  with  the  idea  of  thus  practically  increasing  the  number  of 
bullets  carried.  With  the  same  end  in  view  the  spaces  betweoi  the 
balls  were  filled  with  the  parts  of  cast  metal  diaphragms  that  sep- 
arated the  layers  of  balls  and  broke  up  into  additional  fragments  at 
the  bursting  of  the  projectile.  The  bursting  charge  was  placed 
sometimes  in  the  head  and  somtimes  in  the  base  of  the  projectile. 
It  was  foimd  with  these  shrapnel  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  numerous  fragments  had  not  sufficient  energy  to  inflict  serious 
injury.  The  shrapnel  is,  therefore,  at  present  constructed  of  a 
stout  case  which,  except  for  the  blowing  out  of  the  head,  remains 
intact  at  the  explosion  of  the  bursting  charge,  and  from  which  the 
balls  are  expelled  in  a  forward  direction  and  with  increased  velocity 
by  the  bursting  charge  in  the  base.  By  these  means,  while  the 
number  of  fragments  is  less,  a  greater  number  possess  the  required 
energy  and  the  effective  range  of  these  is  increased. 

Fig.  205  represents  the  common  shrapnel  for  the  3-in.  field  gun. 
The  case  c,  is  a  steel  tube  drawn  in  one  piece  with  a  solid  base.  A 
steel  diaphragm,  dy  rests  on  a  shoulder  near  the  base,  fonning  a 
chamber  for  the  bursting  charge  in  the  base  of  the  projectile,  and  a 
support  for  a  central  steel  tube  which  extends  through  the  head.  A. 
A  small  quantity  of  gimcotton  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  ignited 
by  the  flame  from  the  fuse,  and  in  turn  ignites  the  bursting  charge. 
The  balls,  of  lead  hardened  with  antimony,  are  252  in  number. 
Each  ball  is  49/100  of  an  in.  in  diameter  and  weighs  approximately 
167  grains,  or  42  to  the  pound.  After  the  balls  are  inserted  a 
matrix  of  mono-nitronaphthalene  is  poured  into  the  case,  filling 
the  interstices  between  the  balls  in  the  lower  half  of  the  case. 
When  cool  this  substance  is  a  waxy  solid.  It  gives  off  a  dense  black 
smoke  in  burning.  The  purpose  of  its  introduction  is  to  render  the 
burst  of  the  shrapnel  visible  from  the  gim  so  that  the  gun  com- 
mander  may  determine  whether  his  projectiles  are  attaining  the 
de^ed  range.  Resin  is  used  as  the  matrix  in  the  forward  half  of 
the  case. 
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The  matrix  forms  a  solid  mass  with  the  balls  and  prevents  their 
deformation  by  the  pressure  that  they  would  exert  upon  each 
other,  on  the  shock  of  discharge  in  the  gim,  if  they  were  loose  in 
the  case.  Resin  gives  better  support  to  the  balls  than  naphthalene 
and,  therefore,  no  more  of  the  naphthalene  is 
used  than  is  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
amount  of  smoke. 

On  being  expelled  from  the  case  the 
matrix  bums  and  breaks  up,  leaving  the 
balls  free. 

The  head,  h,  of  steel  is  given  a  cellular 
form  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible.  The 
weight  of  the  projectile  complete  is  fixed  at 
15  lbs.,  and  weight  is  saved  as  far  as  pos- 
M'ble  in  all  parts  of  the  case  in  order  that  the 
greatest  number  of  balls  may  be  carried. 
The  head  b  screwed  into  the  body  and  fixed 
by  two  brass  pins,  p.  The  combination 
lime  and  percussion  fuse,  /,  is  screwed  into 
the  head.  It  is  protected  against  moisture, 
injur)'  or  tampering  by  the  spun  brass  cap, 
i.  soldered  on  the  head  of  the  projectile. 

The  metal  cartridge  case  is  attached  to 
the  projectile  by  being  crimped  at  several 
[x>bts  on  the  grooves  shown  near  the  base. 
These  grooves  are  filled  with  grease  to  pre- 
vent entrance  of  moisture  to  the  powder 
charge  in  the  case. 

284.  The  Bursting  of  Shrapnel— Wlien  the  shrapnel  bursts 
the  balls  are  expelled  forward  with  increased  velocity,  and  as  they 
have  at  the  same  time  the  movement  of  rotation  of  the  projectile 
they  are  dispersed  more  or  less  to  the  right  and  left  Their  paths 
form  a  cone,  called  the  cone  of  dis]x;rsion,  about  the  prolongation 
of  the  trajectory'.  The  section  of  this  cone  at  the  ground  is  an 
irregular  oval  with  its  longer  axis  in  the  plane  of  fire.    The  dimen- 


Fig.  205. 
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dons  of  the  area  will  vary,  as  is  evident  from  Fig.  206,  with  the 
angle  of  fall,  the  height  of  burst,  and  the  relation  between  the 
velocities  of  translation  and  rotation  at  the  moment  of  burst. 

It  is  assimied  that  when  a  shrapnel  ball  has  an  energy  of  58  ft  lbs. 
it  has  sufficient  force  to  disable  a  man,  and  with  287  ft.  lbs.  of  energ}* 
it  will  disable  a  horse.    These  energies  correspond  in  the  service 


Fig.  306. 

shrapnel  bullet  to  velocities  of  about  400  and  880  ft  sees.  An 
Licreased  velocity  of  from  250  to  300  ft.  is  imparted  to  the  balls  by 
the  btirsting  charge.  Knowing  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  and 
the  weight  of  the  baUs  the  space  within  which  the  balls  will  be 
effective  may  be  determined  for  any  range. 

PoifU  of  Burst. — ^The  best  point  of  burst  for  a  shrapnel  is  assumed 
to  be  that  point  from  which  the  burst  of  the  shrapnel  will  produce 
practically  one  hit  per  square  yard  of  vertical  surface  at  the  target 
It  is  determined  from  the  cone  of  dispersion  by  finding  the  right 
section  that  contains  as  many  square  yards  as  there  are  bullets  in 
the  shrapnel.  The  distance  in  front  of  the  target  at  which  the  burst 
occurs  is  called  the  interval  of  burst.  On  account  of  the  variatioQ 
at  different  ranges  in  the  velocities  of  translation  and  of  rotatioo 
the  interval  of  burst  which  will  produce  one  hit  per  square  yard  of 
vertical  surface  at  the  target  varies  with  the  range,  decreasing  as  the 
range  increases. 

Practically  it  is  foimd  best  to  consider  the  height  of  burst 
rather  than  the  interval  of  burst,  since  the  battery  commander  can 
more  readily  estimate  the  height  than  the  interval.  Suitable  cross 
hairs  in  the  field  of  the  battery  commander's  telescope  facilitate 
this  estimation. 

In  our  service  a  height  of  3/1000  of  the  range,  called  3  mils.  i> 
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ddapted  as  the  most  favorable  mean  height  of  burst.  The  point 
of  burst  at  this  height  gives,  over  a  large  part  of  the  range,  very 
^uproxanatdy  the  correct  interval  of  burst.  For  short  ranges 
this  height  of  burst  is  excessive,  and  for  long  ranges  it  is  insufficient 
The  following  table  shows  for  the  3-in.  shrapnel  the  results 
obtained  at  different  ranges  from  bursts  at  the  correct  interval  of 
burst,  and  also  at  a  height  of  burst  of  3  mils.  The  front  of  taiget 
that  should  be  covered  depends  upon  the  number  of  balls  in  the 
shrapnel  For  the  3-in.  shrapnel  with  270  bullets,  a  former  model, 
the  front  to  be  covered  with  one  hit  per  square  yard  is  18.5 
}'ards. 


lUoc*. 

Onb  Hit  pes  Square  Yako. 

Height  of  Bukst.^j  Mils. 

lotervAl. 

Interval. 
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Yards. 
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73  5 
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6584 
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66  6 

18  76 

3S0O 

63.38 

18.5 

60.9 

18.84 

4000 

61.07 

18.5 

564 

17.1a 

4500 

5897 

18.S 

SI  3 

16.13 

It  will  be  observed  that  between  2000  and  4500  yds.  the  height 
of  burst  of  3  mils  gives  approximately  the  desired  density  of  fire 
at  the  target  At  ranges  less  than  2000  yds.  the  front  covered  is 
Urgdy  bcreased  and  the  density  of  fire,  therefore,  diminished. 

The  figures  refer  to  a  single  shrapnel  bursting  at  the  mean  point 
oi  burst.  In  a  group  of  shrapnel  the  bursts  above  and  below  the 
mean  pomt  would  largely  make  up  the  discrepancies  in  distribution 
ud  density. 

Fuse. — ^The  fuse  used  in  the  shrapnel  is  the  combination  time 
and  percussion  fuse  of  which  a  fiill  description  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  fuses.  The  fuse  is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  if 
the  projectfle  b  not  burst  in  flight  it  will  be  burst  soon  after  impact, 
a  short  time  being  allowed  by  the  delay  element  in  the  fuse,  during 
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which  the  projectile  may  rise  on  a  graze  and  its  burst  be  accom- 
plished in  the  air. 

The  fuse  is  also  constructed  to  pennit  of  using  the  shrapnd  as 
canister.  When  the  fuse  is  set  at  zero  of  the  time  scale,  the  pro- 
jectile will  burst  within  25  feet  of  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

285.  The  High  Explosive  Shrapnel. — The  high  explosive  shrap- 
nel is  similar  to  the  common  shrapnel  except  that  its  head  b  larger 
and  contains  a  cavity  for  a  high  explosive  such  as  explosive  D. 
The  space  between  the  balls  is  also  filled  with  a  high  explosive 
instead  of  the  resin  and  mono-nitronaphthalene  mentioned  in  the 
text.  A  small  amount  of  resin  may  be  placed  over  the  diaphragm 
d,  Fig.  205,  to  seal  the  chamber  for  the  black  powder  bursting 
charge.  The  projectile  is  provided  with  a  combination  time  and 
percussion  fuse  of  the  ordinary  type  the  time  train  being  connected 
only  to  the  black  powder  bursting  charge  in  the  base  of  the  shrapnel 
while  the  flame  from  the  percussion  element  of  the  fuse  leads  to  a 
detonator  that  detonates  Uie  high  explosive  in  the  head  and  between 
the  balls.  When  this  projectile  is  used  as  a  shrapnel  only  the  time 
train  of  the  fuse  is  ignited  when  the  gun  is  discharged  and  after  the 
required  length  of  time  and  while  the  projectile  is  in  the  air  it 
ignites  the  black  powder  bursting  charge  which  blows  out  the  head 
and  expels  the  balls  in  a  forward  direction.  The  detonator  not 
having  been  ignited  the  high  explosive  around  the  balls  will  not  be 
detonated  and  will  simply  bum  harmlessly,  producing  a  black 
smoke  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  burning  of  m<»o-iiitro- 
naphthalene.  When  the  head  strikes  the  groimd  its  high-eq)losive 
charge  is  ignited  by  the  percussion  elements  of  the  fiise,  producing  a 
secondary  explosion  on  the  ground. 

When  it  is  desired  to  get  the  effect  of  a  high-explostve  shdl  with 
this  shrapnel  the  time  train  of  the  fuse  is  set  at  "  safe  **  so  that 
the  projectile  will  burst  only  on  impact.  When  the  point  of  the 
projectile  strikes  the  ground  or  any  other  object  the  percussion  ele- 
ment  of  the  fuse  will  fimction,  igniting  the  detonator  which  deto- 
nates  the  high  explosive  in  the  head  of  the  shrapnel  and  betwetrn 
the  balls. 
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It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  high-explosive  shrapnel 
would  supersede  both  the  common  shrapnel  and  the  shell,  but 
present  indications  are  that  both  the  latter  will  condnue  to  be  used. 
Apparently  the  high-explosive  shrapnel  is  not  as 
good  either  as  a  shrapnel  or  as  a  shell  as  the 
projectiles  designed  for  those  special  purposes. 

The  High-explosive  SheU,— The  high-explosive 
shell  for  the  3-m.  field  gun  is  shown  in  partial 
section  in  Fig.  207.  It  is  a  comparatively  thin- 
walled  shell  with  a  large  cavity.  Safety  in  the 
gun  against  entrance  of  the  powder  gases  into 
the  cavity,  is  secured  by  the  base  cover  3,  which 
covers  the  end  of  the  detonating  fuse  2.  The 
base  cover  is  sealed  by  driving  a  lead  wire  into 
the  groove  4. 

Point  fused  high-explosive  shell  are  also  used 
in  field  guns. 

High-explosive  shell  for  larger  caliber  field 
guns  and  howitzers  are  similar  to  that  shown. 

286.  Shell  Tracers.— These  are  devices  for 
illuminating  the  path  of  the  projectile,  or  for 
marking  it  by  the  emission  of  smoke,  depending 
upon  whether  the  firing  is  conducted  at  night  or 
m  day-light.  Their  purpose  b  to  enable  the 
battery  commander  to  determine  whether  the 
fire  is  propc-ly  directed.  They  are  especially 
useful  against  air  craft 

One  form  of  Semple  night  tracer  is  shown  in  Fig.  208.  The 
body  I  of  brass  is  threaded  at  the  end  for  screwing  into  the  base  of 
the  projectile.  The  interior  of  the  body  is  also  threaded  for  holding 
more  securely  the  illuminating  composition  which  fills  it  to  within 
a  half  inch  of  the  top.  On  top  of  the  illuminating  composition  are 
the  cup  2,  holding  the  priming  composition,  and  the  firing  pin  4, 
assembled;  also  the  lead  disk  3,  which  seals  the  parts  beneath  it. 

The  end  of  the  body  is  closed  by  the  brass  di:>k  5.  and  the  firing 
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pin  is  secured  by  the  nut  6.  An  open  q>ace  7  is  Idft  between  tlie 
brass  and  lead  disks.  A  vent  8  leads  through  the  brass  disk  to  the 
open  space. 

The  action  of  the  tracer  is  as  follows:  While  the  projectile  is  In 
the  gun  the  powder  gas  enters  the  vent  8,  and  fills  Uie  open  space 
7,  under  pressure.  When  the  projectile  leaves  the  gun,  relieving  the 
outside  pressure  the  gas  in  the  space  7  blows  out  the  brass  disk,  thiis 


Fig.  208. 

drawing  the  roughened  end  of  the  firing  pin  through  the  priming 
composition  and  firing  it.  The  ignited  Olimunating  compositioa 
gives  a  very  bright  light  at  the  end  of  the  projectile. 

For  day  tracing  a  special  shell  is  prepared.  The  cavity  of  the 
shell  is  partly  filled  with  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  water,  the 
mixture  having  the  consistency  of  thick  paint.  A  small  orifice  is 
made  through  the  base  of  the  projectile  on  one  side.  The  powder 
gases  enter  this  orifice  under  the  pressure  in  the  gim»  and  filling  the 
cavity  in  the  shell  force  from  the  orifice  during  flight  a  ^ray  of 
black  liquid. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  developing  a  successful  day  tracer  is  in 
securing  a  sufficient  voliune  of  smoke  to  make  the  trace  of  the 
projectile  visible  throughout  the  trajectory. 

287.  Grenades.— 'Grenades  are  small  metal  bombs  fiUed  with 
high  explosive  and  designed  to  be  thrown  by  the  hand  or  fired  from 
the  rifle.  Hand  grenades  are  of  two  general  types,  those  exploded 
by  a  time  fuse  lighted  just  before  throwing  or  in  flight  and  those 
exploded  by  a  percussion  fuse  on  impact.  The  latter  are  usually 
provided  with  a  wooden  handle  or  a  rope  sling  to  keep  them  head 
on  in  ffight  and  to  permit  them  to  be  thrown  more  conveniendy 
and  to  a  greater  distance. 
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Various  safety  features  to  prevent  premature  explosion  are 
mchided  in  the  designs.  Hand  grenades  usually  weigh  about  i  lb. 
The  metal  shells  of  grenades  are  usually  fluted  to  insure  their 
breaking  up  into  pieces  of  suitable  size. 

Rijk  Grenades.— Th&  Babbitt  rifle  grenade,  invented  by  CoL 
£.  B.  Babbitt,  Ord.  Dept,  U.  S.  A.,  b  similar  to  the  hand  grenades 
described  above  except  that  instead  of  being  provided  with  a  tail 
by  which  it  may  be  grasped  preparatory  to  throwing  it  and  which 
ser>*es  to  hold  the  point  of  the  hand  grenade  to  the  front  in  flight,  it 
is  provided  with  a  long  stem  projecting  from  the  rear.  This  stem  is 
intended  to  be  inserted  to  var>ing  depths  in  the  muzzle  of  the 
Springfield  rifle.  Grooves  on  the  stem  of  the  rifle  grenade  corre- 
qx)nd  to  different  depths  of  insertion  in  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  and 
a  smaU  split  ring  on  the  stem  may  be  shoved  along  it  untfl  it  slips 
into  one  or  the  other  of  these  grooves.  The  contraction  in  diam- 
eter of  the  split  ring  when  it  enters  a  groove  serves  to  hold  it  in  the 
groove  until  pressed  out  by  considerable  force.  The  stem  of  the 
grenade  is  inserted  in  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  until  further  insertion 
is  prevented  by  the  ring  in  a  groove  coming  against  the  end  of  the 
muzzle.  A  blank  cartridge  for  the  rifle  is  furnished  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  rifle  grenade.  The  charge  is  constanti>ut  the  vary- 
ing depth  of  insertion  of  the  stem  of  the  grenade  varies  the  capacity 
of  what  may  be  called  the  powder  chamber  when  the  grenade  is 
used.  The  smaller  the  depth  of  insertion  of  the  stem  the  greater 
will  be  the  capacity  of  the  powder  chamber  and  the  lower  the  pres- 
sure of  the  powder  gases.  At  the  same  time  a  smaller  insertion  of 
the  stem  of  the  grenade  allows  a  shorter  time  for  the  powder  gases 
to  act  on  it  before  it  leaves  the  muzzle.  The  rifle  grenade  b  intended 
to  be  fired  from  behind  a  shelter  of  some  kind  with  the  rifle  inclined 
at  an  elevation  of  approximately  45^.  With  this  deviation  and  with 
the  smallest  stem  msertion  the  range  is  about  25  yds.  With  45^ 
dex'ation  and  the  maximum  stem  insertion  the  range  is  about  220 
yds.  The  range  of  the  hand  grenade  is  from  o  to  40  yds.  and  the 
soldier  must  expose  himself  while  throwing  it,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  rifle  grenade  is  used. 
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The  rifle  grenade  is  equipi>ed  with  a  percussion  fuse  which  is 
armed,  or  prepared  for  firing  by  the  discharge  of  the  rifle  and  whidi 
explodes  the  grenade  on  impact. 

Hand  and  rifle  grenades  are  used  for  the  protection  of  wire 
entanglements  and,  \mder  certain  conditions,  for  the  attack  of 
entrenched  positions. 

Dummy  Grenades. — ^These  are  issued  for  practice  in  throwing  or 
firing  grenades.  The  weight  of  the  dummy  is  the  same  as  that  <^ 
the  live  greande  but  the  explosive  charge  is  left  out 

Bombs. — Bombs  are  of  two  types,  those  to  be  fired  from  trench 
mortars  or  thrown  from  other  types  of  bomb  throwers,  and  those  to 
be  dropped  from  aircraft.    Both  types  may  be  considered  as  en- 


Fig.  209. 

larged  grenades.  Bombs  carry  high-explosive  charges  and  are 
ordinarily  exploded  by  percussion  fuses  on  impact. 

One  of  a  larger  type  of  bomb  for  a  trench  mortar  is  shown  in 
Fig.  209.  The  stem  enters  the  bore  of  the  mortar  and  carries  the 
propelling  charge.  In  the  type  shown  it  drops  from  the  bomb  in 
flight.  In  other  types  it  remains  with  the  bomb  and  assists  in 
keeping  it  head  on. 

Bombs  to  be  dropped  from  aircraft  are  elongated  in  shape.  The 
distribution  of  weight  is  such  as  to  keep  them  point  down  in  thdr 
descent.  Fins  are  sometimes  provided  at  the  rear  end  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Incendiary  Projectiles. — ^These  are  projectiles  which  carry,  in 
addition  to  the  explosive  charge,  a  slow-burning  composition  which 
develops  great  heat.    While  the  temperature  of  explosion  of  the 
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higfa-ezplosive  charge  is  very  high  at  the  moment  of  explosion,  the 
hot  gases  are  soon  dissipated  and  are  not  effective  in  setting  fire  to 
objects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  e3q>losion.  The  incendiary 
charge,  on  the  other  hand,  bums  for  a  considerable  time  and  sets 
fire  to  any  combustible  material  in  the  vicinity  of  the  explosion. 

Gas  Bombs. — These  are  projectiles  or  bombs  which  carry  charges 
of  compressed  gas  of  more  or  less  poisonous  nature,  in  addition  to 
small  explosive  charges.  Gas  heavier  than  air  is  used,  so  tliat  when 
released  on  explosion,  it  settles  to  the  ground  and  enters  trenches  or 
other  protected  pomts. 

288.  Volumes  of  Ogival  Projectfles.— Assume  a  solid  cylinder, 
Fig.  210,  of  the  length  and  diameter  of  a  given  solid  shot. 

Let  d  represent  the  diameter  of  the  shot,  usually  taken  as  equal 
to  the  caliber  of  the  gim, 
£,  the  length  of  the  shot  in  calibers. 
The  volume  of  the  cylinder  is  {inP/^Li. 

Let  B  represent,  in  calibers,  the  length  of  a 
cylinder  whose  diameter  is  d  and  whose  volume, 
(wd^/4)Bd,  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the  cylinder  in 
Fig.  210  that  is  outside  the  shot. 

Subtracting  this  volume  from  the  volume  of 
the  whole  cylinder  and  representing  by  K«  the 
volume  of  the  solid  shot,  we  have 


V,^^{L-B)d='AL-B). 
4  4 


Fig.  210. 


(L—B)d,  or  L-B  calibers,  is  the  length  of  a  solid  c>'linder  whose 
diameter  is  the  diameter  of  the  shot  and  whose  volume  is  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  shot.  L-B  is  called  the  reduced  length  of  the 
projectile  in  caUbers,  as  it  is  the  length  of  a  c>'linder  of  equal  diam- 
eter and  volume. 

jB  is  a  function  of  the  radius  of  the  ogive  expressed  m  calibers. 
Its  value,  obtained  by  means  of  the  calculus,  is  given  by  the  equation 


2n 
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in  which  n  is  the  radius  of  the  ogive  in  calibers.    When  fi=  2,  the 

usual  radius  of  head  in  seacoast  projectiles  without  the  cap, 

5=0.58919. 

For  cored  shot  the  reduced  length  is  less  than  for  solid  shot  by 

the  length  of  the  cylinder  whose  volume  is  that  of  the  interior 

cavity.    Representing  by  B'  the  length  of  this  cylinder  in  calibets, 

the  solid  volxune  of  the  cored  shot,  or  volume  of  the  metal,  is  givea 

by  the  equation  ^ 

7,=^|L- (5+501. 
4 

Weights  of  Projectiles. — ^Representing  the  reduced  length  by  /, 
and  dividing  the  expression  for  the  volume  of  one  projectile  by 
a  similar  expression  for  another,  we  have 

V.  _m 
V/    d'H'' 
Since  the  weights  are  proportional  to  the  volumes: 

The  weights  of  ogival  projectiles  are  proportional  to  the  products 
of  the  cubes  of  their  diameters  by  their  reduced  lengths. 

The  weights  of  ogival  projectiles  of  the  same  caliber  are  propor- 
tionate  to  their  reduced  lengths. 

As  the  standard  projectiles  for  most  of  our  guns  are  similar, 
their  dimensions  when  expressed  in  terms  of  the  caliber  are  the 
same.  The  reduced  length  is  therefore  the  same  for  all  these 
projectiles,  and  the  weights  of  the  projectiles  are  proportional  to 
the  cubes  of  the  calibers. 

289.  Thickness  of  Walls. — The  maximum  stress  sustained  in 
the  gun  by  the  walls  of  a  Cored  projectile,  at  any  section  of  the 
projectile,  is  due  to  the  pressure  to  which  the  walls  are  subjected  in 
transmitting  to  that  part  of  the  projectile  in  front  of  the  secticm 
the  maximum  acceleration  attained  in  the  gun.  The  maximuni 
acceleration  is  due  to  the  maximum  pressure  in  the  gtm;  and  this 
presswe  being  known  the  acceleration  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  pressure  by  the  mass  of  the  projectile. 

M     w 
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cr  bemg  the  acceleration,  P  the  total  maxiinuxn  pressure  on  the 
base  of  the  projectile,  and  w  the  weight  of  the  projectile.  Substi- 
tuting the  values  of  the  known  quantities  a  may  be  determined. 

a  being  known,  if  we  substitute  for  w  the  weight  of  that  part 
of  the  projectile  in  front  of  the  given  section  and  solve  the  equa- 
tion for  P,  the  value  obtained,  which  we  will  call  Pi,  will  be  the 
pressure  sustained  by  the  walls  of  the  section.  The  area  of  the 
section  is  ic{B?—t^).  The  pressure  per  unit  of  area  is  therefore  Pi 
divided  by  T(^-r»). 

This  pressure  must  not  exceed  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  for 
compression,  divided  by  a  suitable  factor  of  safety;  nor  must  it 
cause  excessive  flexure  in  the  walls.  If  it  does  the  walls  must  be 
made  thicker. 

Thickening  the  walls  will  mcrease  the  weight  in  front  of  the 
sectite  and  therefore  a  new  value  of  w  must  be  obtained  for  a 
second  determination. 

In  shrapnel  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  walls  as  thin  as  possible 
b  order  to  increase  the  number  of  bullets  that  may  be  carried. 
The  longitudinal  pressure  of  the  contained  bullets  is  borne  by  the 
thicker  base  of  the  projectOe,  and  the  walls  sustain  only  the  pres- 
sure due  to  the  centrifugal  force  and  that  proceeding  from  the 
weight  of  the  head  and  fuse.  Their  thickness  will  therefore  be 
determined  by  the  requirement  that  they  must  resist  rupture  by 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gases  from  the  bursting  charge  when 
the  head  of  the  projectile  is  blown  off.  The  pressure  required  to 
blow  <^  the  head  is  equal  to  the  resistance  offered  to  shearing  by 
the  screw  threads  and  shear  pins  of  the  head. 

A  much  greater  thickness  of  wall  than  is  needed  in  the  gun  is 
required  to  enable  a  projectile  to  withstand  the  shock  of  impact  on 
the  face  of  an  armor  plate.  The  retardation  m  this  case  is  much 
greater  than  the  acceleration  in  the  gun  and  consequently  the 
stresses  on  the  walls  are  correspondingly  greater.  As  there  is  no 
means  of  determining  the  retardation  at  impact,  the  proper  thick- 
ness of  wails  of  armor  piercing  projectiles  cannot  be  calculated, 
but  must  be  determined  by  experiment 
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We  may,  however,  by  assuming  that  the  plate  offers  a  constant 
resistance  to  the  penetration  of  the  projectile,  determine  the  thick- 
ness of  wall  necessary  in  the  projectile  to  enable  it  to  pass  through 
the  plate  and  have  any  required  velocity  on  emerging. 

Thus,  to  determine  the  thickness  of  wall  of  an  armor-pierdng 
shell  that  is  required,  with  a  striking  velocity  Vj  to  perforate  an 
armor  plate  of  given  thickness  and  to  have  on  emerging  a  remaining 
velocity  vi. 

Let  5  be  the  constant  resistance  offered  by  the  plate; 
/  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  in  feet ; 

a  the  constant  retardation  of  the  projectile  during   pene- 
tration. 
The  work  performed  by  the  resistance  over  the  path  /  is  equal  to 
the  energy  abstracted  from  the  projectile  while  traversing  this 
path.    Therefore 

2  21 

The  retardation  due  to  the  resistance  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
divided  by  the  mass.    Therefore 

S     i^-n* 

The  pressure  sustained  by  any  section  of  the  projectile  during 
penetration  is  equal  to  the  mass  of  that  portion  of  the  projectile 
behind  the  section  multiplied  by  the  retardation.  Denoting  by  u/ 
the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  projectile  behind  any  given  section^ 
we  have  for  the  presswe  sustained  per  unit  of  area  at  the  section 

R  and  r  must  be  given  such  values,  that  is,  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  must  be  such  that  p  will  not  exceed  the  elastic  Imit  of  the 
metal  for  compression,  or  that  the  flexure  of  the  walls,  considering 
the  shell  as  a  hollow  column,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  rupture. 
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ago.  Sectional  Density  of  Projectiles.— It  has  been  found  by 
experiment,  as  explained  in  exterior  ballistics,  that  the  retardaiion 
in  the  velocity  of  a  fired  projectile,  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
is  expressed  by  an  equation  that,  for  any  fixed  atmospheric  condi- 
tions and  standard  form  of  projectile,  may  be  put  in  the  fonn 

R  rq>resentmg  the  retardaiion,  A  a  constant,  d  the  diameter  of  the 
projectile,  w  its  weight,  and  f{v)  some  fimction  of  its  velocity. 
For  a  given  velocity  it  b  apparent  that  the  retardation  will  increase 
directly  with  the  sqtiare  of  the  diameter  of  the  projectile  and 
mversely  with  its  weight;  or,  more  concisely,  the  retardation  will 
bcrease  directly  with  the  fraction  d^/w. 

The  reciprocal  of  this  fraction,  or  w/d^,  will  therefore  be  the 
measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  projectile  to  resist  retardation,  that 
b,  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

The  fraction  w/d^  b  called  the  sectional  density  of  the  projectile. 
v/iwd^  b  the  weight  of  the  projectile  per  unit  area  of  cross-section, 
and  w/d^  b  taken  as  the  measure  of  thb  weight,  7/4  being  constant. 

The  sectional  density  b  of  importance  in  considering  the  motion 
of  the  projectile  both  in  the  air  and  in  the  gun. 

Effect  on  the  Trajectory.— The  greater  the  sectional  densit}'  of  the 
projectile,  the  less  the  value  of  its  reciprocal,  the  factor  d^/w  in 
the  above  equation,  and  consequently  the  less  b  the  value  of  the 
retardation  of  the  projectile. 

Of  two  projectiles  fired  with  the  same  mitial  velocity  and  eleva- 
tion, the  projectile  with  the  greater  sectional  densit>'  will  therefore 
lose  its  velocity  more  slowly  and  will  attain  a  greater  range.  For 
any  given  range  it  will  be  subjected  for  a  less  time  to  the  action  of 
gravity  and  other  deviating  causes,  and  will  therefore  have  a 
flatter  trajectory  and  greater  accurac>\ 

The  advantages  of  increased  sectional  density  are  therefore 
increased  range,  greater  accurac>%  and  a  flatter  trajectory. 

The  sectional  density  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the  weight 
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of  the  projectile  while  keeping  its  diameter  the  same  or  by  decreasing 
the  diameter  keeping  the  weight  the  same  For  projectiles  of  the 
same  form  increasing  the  caliber  increases  the  sectional  daxsity, 
since  in  this  case  w  increases  as  d^. 

The  weight  of  a  projectile  for  any  gun  may  be  increased  by 
increasing  its  length.  This  has  been  done  with  modem  projectiles 
for  large  guns  until  the  length  is  from  3§  to  4  calibers.  In  small 
arms  the  weight  is  increased  by  the  use  of  lead  in  the  bullet.  Increase 
in  sectional  density  by  decrease  in  diameter  is  foimd  in  the  modem 
small  arms  of  reduced  caliber,  the  weight  and  diameter  of  the 
projectile  having  been  reduced  in  such  proportions  as  to  increase 
its  sectional  density.  The  weight  has  been  reduced  in  smaller 
proportion  than  the  square  of  the  caliber  and  to  accomplish  this 
the  length  of  the  bullet  had  to  be  relatively  increased. 

Effect  on  the  Gun. — ^An  increased  weight  of  projectile  will  result 
in  an  increased  maximxim  pressure  in  the  gim  if  the  same  muzzle 
velocity  is  to  be  maintained  with  the  same  powder,  size  of  powder 
chamber  and  length  of  travel.  The  maximum  pressure  for  any  gun 
being  fixed,  the  use  of  a  heavier  projectile  will  usually  require  the 
use  of  a  slower  powder,  and  if  the  increase  in  weight  is  very  great 
it  will  require  an  increase  in  the  size  of  powder  chamber,  or  in  the 
length  of  the  gun,  or  in  both  dimensions. 

Manufacture  op  Projectiles 

291.  Cast-iron  Projectiles. — ^A  wooden  pattem  of  the  shape  of 
the  projectile  is  first  made,  the  dimensions  of  the  pattem  being 
slightly  greater  than  the  dimensions  desired  in  the  projectile,  in 
order  to  allow  for  contraction  of  the  metal  in  cooling.  The  pattem 
is  in  one  or  more  parts,  depending  upon  its  size.  The  pattem  shown 
in  Fig.  211  is  in  two  parts  separated  at  the  line  J.  The  parts  are 
slightly  coned  from  this  line  to  facilitate  withdrawal  from  the 
mold.  For  hollow  projectiles  a  core  box  is  also  made  similar  in 
its  interior  dimensions  to  the  cavity  in  the  shell.  The  core,  e,  Fig. 
211,  made  of  core  sand  mixed  with  adhesives,  is  formed  in  the 
core  box  around  a  hollow  metal  spindle  wound  with  tow.    The 
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heat  of  the  casting  bums  the  tow,  and  the  gases  from  the  core 
pass  out  through  the  hollow  spindle. 

Fig.  213  shows  a  mold  prepared  for  casting  a  shell  The  outer 
box,  adled  the  flask,  is  in  two  sections  parting  at  the  line  xy.  In 
the  lower  part  the  sand  is  molded  around  the  pattern,  which  is 
also  divided  into  two  parts  on  the  same  line  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  flask  the  remainder  of  the  mold  is  made  and  the  coce  attached 
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in  lis  proper  position  by  means  of  the  frame  a  bolted  to  the  flask. 
The  gale  h  and  the  riser  c  arc  also  formed  in  the  mold,  the  riser 
Ijcing  considerably  greater  in  diameter  than  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  patterns  are  withdrawn  and  the  i)arts  of  the  mold  brought 
together  and  bolted. 

The  molten  metal  enters  through  the  gate  b,  generally  in  a 
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tangential  direction,  so  that  the  metal  in  the  mold  has  a  circular 
motion  which  assists  in  the  escape  of  the  gases  and  brings  the  im- 
purities to  the  center  and  top.  The  mold  is  filled  with  the  metal 
to  the  top  of  the  riser,  where  the  impurities  collect.  The  pressure 
of  the  liquid  metal  m  the  riser  assists  in  making  the  casting  sound, 
and  affords  a  means  of  adding  molten  metal  as  the  casting  shrinks  in 
cooling. 

Cast-sted  Projectiles. — Cast-steel  projectiles  are  made  in  mdds 
similar  to  that  ^own  in  Fig.  212  except  longer  and  with  the  top 
open  to  provide  for  a  metaJ  sinking  head.  Cast-sted  projectiles 
thus  made  are  sometimes  given  some  forging  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  quality  of  the  metal. 

When  intended  for  armor  piercing,  cast-steel  projectiles  are 
made  from  metal  of  the  proper  composition  and  are  given  the  pn^)er 
heat  treatment  to  make  them  tough  and  extremely  hard,  especially 
at  the  point.  Cast-steel  armor-pierdng  projectiles  are  successfully 
made  at  Watertown  Arsenal. 

Forged  Projectiles. — The  larger  calibers  of  forged  projectiles  arc 
made  from  ingots  or  billets  and  the  smaller  calibers  from  roUed  bars. 
The  heads  are  formed  by  means  of  a  steam  hammer  or  a  hydraulic 
press.  The  cavity  is  bored  out  or  pimched  in  a  hydraulic  press. 
After  partial  machining  the  projectiles  are  given  the  necessary  heat 
treatment.  Armor-piercing  projectiles  are  given  special  treatment 
which  renders  the  head  extremely  hard  and  the  entire  body  of  the 
projectile  tough. 

292.  Requirements  in  Manufacture. — ^The  material  for  cast- 
iron  projectiles  must  have  a  tensile  strength  of  at  least  28,000  lbs. 
per  sq.in.  Common  steel  shell  must  be  made  of  steel  of  a  imifonn 
composition  and  must  be  subjected  to  imifonn  heat  treatment  for 
each  lot.  The  same  applies  to  armor-piercing  projectiles.  'lo 
addition  the  hardness  of  the  latter,  as  determined  by  the  sderoso^, 
must  comply  with  a  certain  standard. 

The  base  plugs  of  all  projectiles  must  have  an  elastic  limit 
between  50,000  and  60,000  lbs.  per  sq.in.  and  a  tensfle  strength 
of  between  85,000  and  100,000  lbs.  per  sq.in. 
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The  material  for  shrapnel  cases  for  the  3-m.  field  gun  must 
have  an  elastic  limit  of  90,000  lbs.  per  sqin.  and  a  tensile  strength 
of  120.000  lbs.  per  sq.in. 

Inspection  of  Projectiles.  Measurements. — ^The  dimensions  of 
the  projectiles  are  tested  by  means  of  calipers,  and  profile  and  ring 
gauges.    The  slight  variations,  called  tolerances,  allowed  from  the 


Fig.  ai3.  Fig.  214. 

standard  dimensions  are  specified  for  each  dimension,  and  the  gauges 
fur  any  projectile  are  constructed  for  the  maximum  and  minimum 
of  the  particular  dimension.  Thus,  for  the  diameter  of  the  band 
there  are  two  ring  gauges,  one  a  maximiun,  the  other  a  minimiun, 
and  similarly  for  other  diameters.  Maximiun  and  minimiun  plug 
gauges  are  applied  to  the  threads  of  the  fuse  hole.  A  ring  gauge 
is  shown  in  Fig.  213.  A  profile  gauge  or  templet  is  shown  at  a  in 
Fig.  214. 

Eccentricity. — Eccentricity  in  the  cavity  of  the  projectfle  is 
determined  by  rolling  the  projectile  along  two  rails,  a.  Fig.  215, 
placed  on  a  flat  surface.  Irregular  movement  of  the  projectile 
denotes  eccentricity,  which  may  be  measured  by  means  of  the  cal- 
ipers, d,  shown  in  the  figure. 

Pressure  Test.— For  the  determination  of  cracks,  holes,  etc.,  aD 
A  P.  projectiles  5  ins.  or  more  in  caliber  are  subjected  to  an  interior 
hydraulic  pressure  of  2000  lbs.  per  sq.in.  For  torpedo  shell  the 
pressure  is  8000  lbs.  per  sq.m. 

Seacoast  or  mobile  artiUer>'  projectiles  of  less  than  5  ins.  caliber 
are  subjected  to  an  exterior  pressure  on  the  base  or  over  the  entire 
surface  as  specified,  of  20,000  lbs.  per  sq.in.  or  as  nearly  that  as  the 
strength  of  the  projectiles  will  permit.    Cases  for  high  explosive 
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shrapnel  are,  in  addition,  subjected  to  an  interior  pressure  of  looo 
lbs.  per  sq.in. 

Test  for  the  Detection  of  Initial  Strains.— All  A.  P.  shot  and  A.  P. 
shell  6  ins.  and  upward  in  caliber  are  subjected  to  the  foQowing  test 
for  the  detection  of  initial  strains: 

After  being  cooled  in  a  water  bath  to  60^  F.  the  projectile  under 
test  is  immediately  transferred  to  a  boiling  water  bath  and  held 
imtil  it  reaches  a  temperature  of  212^  F.    It  is  then  transferred  to 
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the  cold  bath  and  held  until  cooled  to  60°  F.  The  projectile  is 
immersed  in  these  baths  point  down  and  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  top. 

At  the  completion  of  the  test  each  projectile  is  rung  with  a 
hammer  to  determine  whether  cracks  have  developed. 

293.  Ballistic  Test— The  ballistic  test  is  the  final  test  which 
determines'  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  lot  of  projectiles.  By  a 
lot  is  meant  a  number  var>ing  from  3000  for  the  i  pdr.,  to  250  for 
the  i6-in.^  of  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  the  same 
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time  and  by  the  same  methods.  Three  or  more  projectiles  are 
selected  from  the  lot  and  sand  loaded  to  the  required  weight. 
They  are  then  subjected  to  a  firing  test  in  the  gun  for  which 
intended,  the  nature  of  the  test  depending  upon  the  kind  of  pro- 
jectile. 

Armar-pieroing  Shot.— These  are  fired  against  the  best  Krupp 
amor  plate  from  .75  to  1.25  calibers  thick,  secured  to  timber  back- 
ing. Against  plates  i  caliber  thick,  the  striking  velocities  of  the 
shot  from  the  12-,  14-  and  i6-in.  guns  are  from  1740  to  1765  ft. 
per  sec  corresponding  to  ranges  of  8000,  10,500  and  14,000  yds., 
re^)ectively,  in  these  guns. 

The  shot  is  required  to  perforate  the  plate  imbroken  and  then  be 
b  OHKlition  for  effective  bursting.  To  test  this  it  is  subjected, 
after  recovery,  to  an  interior  hydraulic  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  sq.m. 
and  must  show  no  leakage. 

The  lot  is  accepted  if  the  first  two  projectiles  fired  pass  the  above 
test 

Armor-piercing  Shell. — These  are  similarly  tested  against  plates 
one-half  caJiber  thick  except  that  for  projectiles  less  than  8  ins.  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  is  3.5  ins.  The  striking  velocity  for  12-, 
14-  and  i6-in.  shell  is  from  1240  to  1255  ft.  per  sec. 

Deck-pierdng  shell  for  the  12-in.  mortar  are  tested  against  a 
3-in.  plate  specially  treated.  The  striking  velocities  are  950  ft. 
per  sec.  for  the  700-lb.  projectile,  810  ft.  per  sec.  for  the  824-lb. 
projectile  and  660  ft.  per  sec.  for  the  1046-lb.  projectile. 

Twdve-in.  torpedo  shell  are  fired  into  a  sand  butt  from  a  gun 
m  which  the  chamber  pressure  must  be  40,000  lbs.  per  sq.in. 

Conunon  steel  shell  for  seacoast  guns  of  small  caliber  are  tested 
with  service  velocities  against  tempered  steel  plates  from  3  to  4}  ins. 
thick,  depending  on  the  caliber  and  service  velocity  of  the  pro- 
jectile. 

394.  Common  Steel  Shell  for  MohOe  Artflleiy.— The  ballistic 
lest  for  conmion  steel  shell  for  mobile  artillery  consists  m  firing 
three  shells  from  each  lot  mto  a  sand  butt  using  a  pressure  in  the 
gun  1 2%  greater  than  the  service  maximum  pressure.    None  of  the 
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shell  should  show  evidence  of  having  been  defonned  either  in  the 
gun  or  by  impact  with  the  sand  butt. 

Common  Shrapnel. — The  preceding  test  is  also  applied  to  shrap- 
nel, the  base  charge  first  having  been  removed  and  the  fiises  replaced 
with  dununies.  Impact  with  the  sand  butt  will  usually  break  up 
the  shrapnel  cases,  but  the  recovered  fragments  should  show  do 
deep  marks  of  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  The  cases  should  not  break 
up  before  reaching  the  butt. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  test  two  shrapnd,  suspended  hori* 
zontally,  are  fitted  with  means  for  electrically  firing  the  base  cfaaige. 
The  velocities  of  the  bullets  and  of  the  case  are  measured  with  the 
usual  instruments  and  shoidd  come  within  prescribed  limits. 

Finally  two  shrapnel,  completely  assembled  with  a  sensitive 
point  fuse,  are  fired,  with  a  12%  excess  presstire,  through  a  bursting 
screen  placed  50  ft.  in  front  of  the  gun  at  a  pattern  soeen  placed 
100  ft.  in  front  of  the  gun. 

The  pattern  made  by  the  balls  on  the  latter  must  be  uniftmn 
and  the  cone  of  dispersion  must  be  within  prescribed  limits.  The 
shrapnel  case  must  not  be  broken  by  the  explosion  of  the  base 
charge. 

High-explosive  Shrapnel. — ^The  ballistic  test  of  high-exploave 
shrapnel  is  similar  to  that  of  conmion  shrapnel,  but  rather  more 
severe.  In  addition  this  shrapnel  must  explode  with  certainty  oo 
impact  when  used  as  a  shell  and  must  show  satisfactory  fragmenta- 
tion when  thus  used. 

Painting. — The  interior  cavities  of  all  shot  and  shell  are  thor- 
oughly painted  with  a  black  non-add  pamt.  The  interiors  of 
shrapnel  cases  are  painted  with  a  thick  coat  of  asphaltum  vamisL 

The  exteriors  of  seacoast  projectiles  are  painted  black  except  as 
follows: 

A  band  of  blue  gray  for  separate  loadmg  projectiles,  and  of  the 
distinctive  color  of  the  explosive  charge  for  fixed  ammunition  pio^ 
jectiles,  extends  aroimd  the  center  of  gravity. 

The  points  of  steel  shot  are  painted  blue  gray  to  the  bourrekt. 
and  those  of  steel  shell  are  so  painted  half  way  to  the  bourrdet. 
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The  kind  of  explosive  used  in  projectiles  for  separate  loading 
guns  is  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  bases,  yellow  indicating  high 
explosive  and  red,  black  powder,  or  other  low  explosive. 

In  projectiles  for  fixed  ammunition  the  nature  of  the  explosive 
b  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  band  around  the  center  of  gravity. 
The  significance  of  the  colors  indicating  the  nature  of  the  explosive 
for  mobile  artillery  projectUes  is  the  reverse  of  that  for  seacoast 
projectiles. 

Armor 

ags*  BH«torjr.^rhe  use  of  armor  for  the  protection  of  ships  of 
war  began  in  France  in  1855  and  soon  became  general.  The  first 
armor  was  of  wrought  iron.  This  metal  opposed  a  suflScient  resist- 
ance to  the  round  cast-iron  projectiles  of  that  time  and  to  the 
elongated  cast-iron  shot  of  a  later  date.  As  the  power  of  guns 
increased  and  chilled  projectiles  came  into  use  wrought-iron  armor 
became  beffective.  It  was  replaced  about  1880  by  compound 
armor  which  consisted  of  a  wrought-iron  back  and  a  hard-steel  face. 
C'umix)und  armor  was  made  either  by  running  molten  steel  on  the 
previously  prei)ared  wrought-iron  back  or  by  welding  a  plate  of 
steel  to  another  of  wrought  iron  by  running  molten  steel  between 
them,  both  plates  being  previously  brought  to  a  welding  heat. 
The  hard  steel  face  opposed  a  great  resistance  to  penetration  of  the 
shot  and  caused  the  shot  to  expend  its  energ>'  in  shattering  itself. 
At  the  same  time  it  distributed  the  stress  over  an  increased  section 
of  the  iron  back,  and  the  toughness  of  the  wrought  iron  served  to 
hold  the  plate  together.  The  chief  defect  of  the  compound  plate 
was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  intimate  union  between  the 
two  metals,  and  lay  in  the  tendenc>'  of  the  steel  face  to  flake  off 
over  considerable  areas.  The  basic  principle  of  this  armor,  the 
hard  face  and  the  tough  back,  is  still  maintained  in  the  construction 
of  the  most  modem  armor. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  compound  plate  was  used  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  powers  the  all-steel  plate  was  being  used  by 
France,  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  plates  being  about  equal 
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In  1889  the  homogeneous  nickel-steel  plate,  markedly  superior 
to  the  steel  plate  in  toughness  and  resisting  power,  was  introduced. 
The  Harvey  treatment  of  the  nickel-steel  plate,  developed  in  the 
United  States  in  1890,  still  further  increased  the  resisting  power 
of  armor,  and  in  1895  the  Krupp  process  followed  with  further 
improvement. 

Harvey  and  Krupp  Armor. — ^The  principle  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  armor  by  these  two  processes  is  the  same.  In  both,  the 
face  of  the  plate  is  made  extremely  hard  by  supercarbonization  and 
subsequent  chilling.  The  superiority  of  the  Krupp  plate  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  composition  of  the  steel.  The  Harve>'  plate  b 
made  of  a  manganese  nickel  steel,  while  in  the  Krupp  plate  chromium 
is  also  present,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  the  manganese.  The 
composition  of  the  two  plates,  in  percentages,  is  given  as  follows: 

C  Mn         Si  P  S  Ni  Cr 

Harvey 0.30    0.80    o.ic    0.04    0.02    3.25    000 

Krupp 0.35    0.30    0.10    0.04    0.02    3.50     I  90 

The  nickel,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  manganese,  give  great 
strength  and  toughness  to  the  metal,  while  the  chromiiun  makes 
the  metal  more  susceptible  to  the  treatment  that  gives  the  desired 
qualities  to  the  finished  plate.  Fu-st,  it  permits  the  attainment  of 
a  very  tough  fibrous  condition  throughout  the  body  of  the  plate 
that  makes  it  less  liable  to  crack;  second,  it  gives  the  metal  an 
afi^ty  for  carbon  which  enables  supercarbonization  to  a  greater 
depth;  third,  it  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  metal  to  tem- 
pering, which  gives  a  greater  depth  of  chill.  These  are  the  quali- 
ties that  mark  the  superiority  of  Krupp  armor. 

Even  when  carbonization  of  the  plates  is  effected  in  the  same 
manner,  carbon  will  be  absorbed  to  a  greater  depth  in  the  Krupp 
than  in  the  Harvey  armor,  giving  a  greater  depth  of  hardened  face 
and  an  increased  resistance  to  penetration  of  about  20%. 

296.  Manufacture  of  Armor. — The  steel,  of  proper  composition, 
is  made  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  and  cast  into  an  ingot  of  the 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  216.  The  head  of  the  ingot  affords  a  mean> 
for  the  attachment  of  the  chains  of  the  cranes  employed  in  handling 
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it.    A  long,  heav>'  beam  is  used  to  counterbalance  the  weight  ot  the 
plate  when  slung  in  the  chains. 

Wlien  stripped  from  the  mold  and  cleaned,  the  ingot  is  heated 
in  a  furnace  and  then  forged,  as  shown  in  Fig.  217,  under  an  immense 
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hydraulic  press  cai)aMe  of  exerting  a  total  pressure  of  about  15.000 
tons.  The  forging  reduces  the  thickncNS  of  the  plate  and  increases 
its  length  and  breadth.  The  plate  is  then  rough  machined  ^>proxi- 
mately  to  finished  dimensions. 

Carbonizing.— The  carlionization  of  the  face  of  the  plate  is 
eflected  by  one  of  two  methtxis:  The  cementation  process,  or  the 
gas  carbonizing  proce>s.  llie  cementation  process  consists  in 
covering  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  carbonaceous  material, 
usually  a  mixture  of  wood  and  animal  charcoal,  heating  the  plate 
to  a  temperature  of  atK>ut  1050^,  and  maintaining  it  at  this  tcm- 
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perature  for  a  sufficient  time  to  accomplish  the  reqiiired  degree  of 
carbonization.  A  covering  of  sand  protects  the  face  of  the  plate 
and  the  carbonizing  material  from  die  flames  of  the  furnace,  and 
excludes  the  air.  From  four  to  ten  days,  depending  on  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate,  are  required  to  bring  the  plate  to  the  desired  tem- 
perature, and  a  further  period  of  from  four  to  ten  days  to  effect 
the  carbonization  of  the  face.  Under  the  action  of  the  heat  the 
carbon  is  absorbed  into  the  face  of  the  plate,  and  penetrates  into 
the  interior,  the  quantity  of  the  absorbed  carbon  diminishing  from 
the  surface  inward. 

The  gas  carbonizing  process  consists  in  passing  coal  gas  along 
the  face  of  the  plate  heated  in  a  furnace  to  about  2000°.  The  heat 
decomposes  the  gas,  which  deposits  carbon  on  the  face  of  the  plate, 
and  the  carbon  is  absorbed  as  in  the  cementation  process. 

Reforging  and  Bending. — ^After  being  cleaned  of  the  scale  that 
is  formed  on  it  in  the  process  of  carbonization  the  plate  is  reforged 
to  its  final  thickness.  It  is  then  annealed  and  bent  to  the  desired 
shape  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  operation  of  bending  an  armor 
plate  in  a  goco-ton  press  is  shown  in  Fig.  218. 

Hardening. — ^For  hardenmg,  the  plate  is  uniformly  heated  to 
a  high  temperature  and  quickly  cooled  or  chilled  by  cold  water 
sprayed  upon  it  tmder  pressure. 

In  Erupp  plates  as  first  made  the  hardening  produced  cracks 
over  the  whole  hard  surface  of  the  plate,  some  of  them  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  and  extending  some  distance  into  the  plate.  The 
cracks  were  characteristic  of  the  plate  and  were  not  considered 
abnormal,  the  resistance  of  the  plate  even  with  the  cracks  being 
greater  than  that  of  plates  made  by  other  processes.  With  im- 
provement in  the  process  of  manufacture  smoother  plates  were 
produced  and  in  many  of  the  latest  plates  the  surface  appears 
continuous  to  the  naked  eye.  When  etched  with  add,  however, 
the  face  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  network  of  fine  lines  and 
presents  an  appearance  similar  to  that  of  crackled  glass. 

297.  Classification  of  Armor. — ^The  Navy  Department  specifies 
Class  A  armor  of  two  types,  viz.,  cemented  armor  and  non-cemented 
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annor.  In  the  fonner  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  hard  face 
has  been  increased  by  the  process  of  carbonization,  whQe  in  the 
latter  the  percentage  of  carbon  is  iiniform  throughout  the  plates. 
Both  have  the  characteristic  hard  face  and  tough  fibrous  back, 
but  the  cemented  armor  excels  in  these  respects. 

Class  A  armor  is  used  for  the  main  armor  belt  of  ships  and  for  the 
heavy  armor  on  the  front  and  sides  of  turrets. 

Class  B  annor  is  made  of  special  treatment  alloy  steel. 

While  not  face  hardened  and  not  as  hard  as  Class  A  annor  it  has 
remarkable  toughness  and  ability  to  resist  projectiles  at  oblique 
impact.  In  comparatively  thin  plates  it  is  much  superior  in  this 
respect  to  the  harder  Class  A  armor.  Class  B  armor  is  used  tor 
tunet  tops,  deck  plates,  etc. 

Class  C  armor  consist  of  armor  bolts  and  deck  fittings. 

Armor  Bolts. — ^The  armor  plates  are  fastened  to  the  sides  of  ships 
by  means  of  nickel-steel  bolts.  These  are  of  such  strength  that 
they  are  not  broken  by  the  impact  of  projectiles  that  badly  ciac^ 
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the  plate.  The  bolts  pass  through  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  are 
screwed  into  the  soft  back  of  the  armor  plate.  To  insure  a  good 
fit  of  the  plate,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lengthen  the  annor  bolt  so 
that  its  deformation  per  imit  of  length  imder  the  stresses  of  impact 
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Fig.  230. 


may  not  be  excessive,  wood  backing  b  used  between  the  armor 
plate  and  the  ship*s  side.  The  wood  backing  is  being  reduced  in 
thickness  and  the  tendency  is  to  discard  it  altogether.  Figs.  219 
and  220  show  t>pes  of  bolts  for  armor 
with  and  without  wood  backing. 

The  threads  on  the  bolts  are  aU  plus 
threads,  so  that  the  bolt  is  of  uniform 
strength.  A  calking  of  marline  or  oakimi 
surrounds  the  bolt  to  prevent  leakage 
through  the  bolt  hole.  A  steel  washer 
is  under  the  head  of  the  bolt.  A  rubber 
washer  has  also  been  used  under  the  steel 
washer  to  diminisli  the  suddenness  of  any 
strain  on  the  bolt  head. 

Annor  bolts  vary  in  diameter  from  1.5  inches  for  plates  5  ins. 
thick  or  less  to  2.4  ins.  for  plates  9  ins.  thick  and  upward. 

In  niunber  they  are  provided  one  for  every  five  square  feet  of 
surface  as  far  as  the  framing  of  the  ship  wiU  permit. 

298.  Ballistic  Test  of  Armor. — ^Armor  for  ships  is  tested  by 
firing  against  it  with  the  best  armor-piercing  projectiles  at  striking 
velocities  specified  by  the  Navy  Department  and  revised  from  time 
to  time  as  improvements  are  made  in  armor  or  projectiles. 

In  general  the  striking  velocities  for  the  test  of  armor  are  about 
200  ft  per  sec.  lower  than  the  corresponding  velocities  required  for 
the  test  of  land  A.  P.  projectiles  against  armor  of  the  same  thick- 
ne!>s. 

CharacterisHc  Perforaiions. — Characteristic  perforations  in  hard- 
ened and  unhardened  armor  are  shown  in  Figs.  221  and  222,  the 
front  face  of  the  plate  being  uppermost  in  each  figure.  The  face 
of  the  hardened  armor,  Fig.  221,  breaks  and  crumbles  under  im- 
pact, while  the  metal  of  the  unhardened  plate,  Fig.  222,  being 
softer  and  more  tenacious,  flows  imdcr  the  pressure  of  the  projec- 
tile in  the  direction  of  least  icsistance  and  forms  a  combing  in 
front  of  the  plate.  When  the  projectile  reaches  the  back  of  the 
hardened  armor  the  metal  of  the  back,  being  prevented  from 
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shell  should  show  evidence  of  having  been  deformed  either  in  the 
gun  or  by  impact  with  the  sand  butt. 

Common  Shrapnel, — The  preceding  test  is  also  applied  to  shrap- 
nel, the  base  charge  first  having  been  removed  and  the  fuses  replaced 
with  dummies.  Impact  with  the  sand  butt  will  usually  break  up 
the  shrapnel  cases,  but  the  recovered  fragments  shoidd  show  no 
deep  marks  of  the  rifling  of  the  gun.  The  cases  shoidd  not  break 
up  before  reaching  the  butt. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  test  two  shrapnel,  suspended  hori- 
zontally, are  fitted  with  means  for  electrically  firing  the  base  charge. 
The  velocities  of  the  bullets  and  of  the  case  are  measured  with  the 
usual  instruments  and  shoidd  come  within  prescribed  limits. 

Finally  two  shrapnel,  completely  assembled  with  a  sensitive 
point  fuse,  are  fired,  with  a  12%  excess  pressure,  through  a  bursting 
screen  placed  50  ft.  in  front  of  the  gun  at  a  pattern  screen  placed 
100  ft.  in  front  of  the  gun. 

The  pattern  made  by  the  balls  on  the  latter  must  be  imiform 
and  the  cone  of  dispersion  must  be  within  prescribed  limits.  The 
shrapnel  case  must  not  be  broken  by  the  explosion  of  the  base 
charge. 

High-explosive  Shrapnel.— The  ballistic  test  of  high-explosive 
shrapnel  is  similar  to  that  of  common  shrapnel,  but  rather  more 
severe.  In  addition  this  shrapnel  must  explode  with  certainty  on 
impact  when  used  as  a  shell  and  must  show  satisfactory  fragmenta- 
tion when  thus  used. 

Painting. — The  interior  cavities  of  all  shot  and  shell  are  thor- 
oughly painted  with  a  black  non-acid  paint.  The  interiors  of 
shrapnel  cases  are  painted  with  a  thick  coat  of  asphaltum  varnish. 

The  exteriors  of  seacoast  projectiles  are  painted  black  except  as 
follows: 

A  band  of  blue  gray  for  separate  loading  projectiles,  and  of  the 
distinctive  color  of  the  explosive  charge  for  fixed  ammunition  pro- 
jectiles, extends  around  the  center  of  gravity. 

The  points  of  steel  shot  are  painted  blue  gray  to  the  bourrelet, 
and  those  of  steel  shell  are  so  painted  half  way  to  the  bourrelet. 
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The  kind  of  explosive  used  in  projectiles  for  separate  loading 
guns  is  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  bases,  yellow  indicating  high 
explosive  and  red,  black  powder,  or  other  low  explosive. 

In  projectiles  for  fixed  ammunition  the  nature  of  the  explosive 
is  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  band  around  the  center  of  gravity. 
The  significance  of  the  colors  indicating  the  nature  of  the  explosive 
for  mobile  artillery  projectiles  is  the  reverse  of  that  for  seacoast 
projectiles. 

Armor 

295.  History. — ^The  use  of  armor  for  the  protection  of  ships  of 
war  began  in  France  in  1855  and  soon  became  general.  The  first 
armor  was  of  wrought  iron.  This  metal  opposed  a  sufficient  resist- 
ance to  the  round  cast-iron  projectiles  of  that  time  and  to  the 
elongated  cast-iron  shot  of  a  later  date.  As  the  power  of  guns 
increased  and  chilled  projectiles  came  into  use  wrought-iron  armor 
became  ineffective.  It  was  replaced  about  1880  by  compound 
armor  which  consisted  of  a  wrought-iron  back  and  a  hard-steel  face. 
Compound  armor  was  made  either  by  running  molten  steel  on  the 
previously  prepared  wrought-iron  back  or  by  welding  a  plate  of 
steel  to  another  of  wrought  iron  by  running  molten  steel  between 
them,  ^  both  plates  being  previously  brought  to  a  welding  heat. 
The  hard  steel  face  opposed  a  great  resistance  to  penetration  of  the 
shot  and  caused  the  shot  to  expend  its  energy  in  shattering  itself. 
At  the  same  time  it  distributed  the  stress  over  an  increased  section 
of  the  iron  back,  and  the  toughness  of  the  wrought  iron  served  to 
hold  the  plate  together.  The  chief  defect  of  the  compound  plate 
was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  intimate  imion  between  the 
two  metals,  and  lay  in  the  tendency  of  the  steel  face  to  flake  off 
over  considerable  areas.  The  basic  principle  of  this  armor,  the 
hard  face  and  the  tough  back,  is  still  maintained  in  the  construction 
of  the  most  modem  armor. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  compoimd  plate  was  used  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  powers  the  all-steel  plate  was  being  used  by 
France,  the  effectiveness  of  the  two  plates  being  about  equal. 
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flowing  by  the  hard  face,  breaks  out  in  one  or  more  pieces,  leaving 
a  broad  based  conical  hole  through  the  back  and  produdng  but 
slight  bulging  of  the  rear  surface  of  the  plate. 

As  the  metal  of  the  imhardened  plate  is  of  the  same  constitu- 
tion  throughout,  the  perforation  does  not  exhibit  the  marked 


Fig.  231. 


Fig.  222. 


differences  shown  in  the  hardened  plate.  The  metal  of  the  back 
part  of  the  plate  flows  to  the  rear,  producing  a  greater  bulging  ot 
the  rear  surface. 

299.  Armor  Protection  for  Ships. — ^The  main  armor  belt  eztoids 
entirely  around  the  ship.  Its  width  depends  upon  the  size  of  ship, 
but  in  the  larger  ships  it  extends  5  ft.  below  the  water  line.  The 
thickness  of  the  main  armor  belt  is  usually  graduated,  being  greater 
amidships  where  the  boilers  and  other  machinery  and  magazines 
must  be  protected,  and  tapering  toward  the  bow  and  stem. 

The  gun  turrets  are  protected  in  front  by  the  thickest  armor. 
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Annor  of  less  thickness  covers  the  casemates,  barbettes,  and  sides 
of  the  turrets,  the  thickness  depending  upon  the  importance  of  the 
part  protected  and  upon  its  exposure  to  hostile  fire. 

The  protective  deck  is  of  comparatively  light  armor.  It  extends 
over  the  entire  ship,  uniting  with  the  bottom  of  the  armor  belt. 
Its  purpose  is  to  prevent  splinters  from  exploded  shell  from  enter- 
ing the  body  of  the  ship. 

Across  the  main  body  of  the  ship,  bow  and  stem,  extends 
heav>'  athwartship  armor,  which,  with  the  armored  barbettes  and 
turrets.  pro\'ides  protection  to  the  body  of  the  ship  from  fire  from 
the  front  or  rear.  Thus,  with  the  side  armor  the  main  body  of  the 
ship  becomes  an  armored  box,  within  which  the  crew,  the  machinery, 
the  magazmes  and  the  gims  are  protected. 

Gun  Shields. — Guns  of  6  ins.  caliber  and  less  mounted  in  bar- 
bette in  scacoast  fortifications  are  provided  with  shields  perma- 
nently attached  to  their  carriages. 

One  t}7)e  of  shield  for  5-  and  6-in.  guns,  shown  in  Fig.  223,  is 
made  of  Krupp  plate  4^  ins.  thick.  The  requirements  of  the  bal- 
listic test  for  these  shields  are  as  follows: 

The  shield,  firmly  supported  by  a  backing  of  oak  timbers,  is 
subjected  to  three  shots  from  a  5-in.  gun.  The  striking  velocity 
of  the  shot  is  1496  ft.  and  the  impact  normal.  On  the  first  impact, 
near  the  center  of  the  shield,  no  portion  of  the  projectile  shall  get 
through  the  shield,  nor  shaU  any  through  crack  develop  to  an 
edge  of  the  shield.  The  other  two  impacts  are  so  located  that  no 
point  of  impact  shall  be  less  than  three  calibers  of  the  projectile 
from  another  point  of  impact  or  from  an  edge  of  the  shield.  At 
the  second  and  third  impacts  no  projectile  or  fragment  of  projectile 
shall  go  entirely  through  the  shield. 

The  supports  that  hold  the  shield  to  the  carriage  are  ver>'  heavy 
ribbon-shaped  springs,  which  reduce  the  stress  on  the  carriage  from 
the  impact  on  the  shield.  The  springs  are  of  great  strength  in 
order  to  withstand  the  shock  of  impact.  They  are  made  of  steel 
with  a  tensile  strength  of  110,000  lbs.,  elastic  limit  75,000  lbs., 
dongation  at  rupture  is^l .  contraction  of  area  25*^. 
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The  fastening  bolts  must  have  a  tensile  strength  of  80,000  lbs., 
and  an  elongation  at  rupture  of  27%. 

The  shields  are  curved  aroiuid  the  front  of  the  carriage  and  are 
inclined  upward  and  to  the  rear  at  an  angle  of  40^.  The  chase  of 
the  gun  protrudes  through  a  hole  in  the  shield  and  other  holes  are 
provided  for  sighting  purposes. 

Fig.  223  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  shield  on  a  6-in.  barbette 
carriage. 

Some  of  the  latest  6-in.  barbette  carriages,  model  of  1910,  are 
provided  with  cast-steel  shields  of  manganese  steel.  These  shields 
are  5.3  ins.  thick  instead  of  4^  ins.  They  are  required  to  imdergo 
successfully  the  same  ballistic  tests  as  the  4^  in.  shields  of  Knipp 
armor. 

Skidds  for  is-pdr.  Guns. — Shields  for  3-in.  is-pdr.  seacoast  guns 
are  of  nickel  steel  2  ins.  thick.  No  ballistic  test  is  required  for  the 
acceptance  of  these  shields,  but  the  metal  must  show  a  tensfle 
strength  of  at  least  125,000  lbs.  per  sq.in.  and  an  elongation  of  10%. 

Shields  will  probably  be  provided  for  all  barbette  carriages. 

Skidds  for  Mobile  Artillery, — On  account  of  limitation  as  to 
weight  shidds  for  mobile  artillery  are  intended  only  for  protection 
against  small  arms  bullets,  shrapnel  balls  and  shell  ^linters. 
Plates  0.2,  or  more  recently  o.i  to  5-in.  thick  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  They  are  tested  by  firings  at  a  range  of  100  yds.  with  the 
.30  caliber  rifle,  using  steel  jacketed  bullets  with  2700  ft.  muzzle 
velocity.  The  fronts  of  ammunition  chests  are  made  of  the  same 
material.  It  is  likely  that  the  same  material  will  be  used  ior 
the  protection  of  armored  motor  cars. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
PRIMERS  AND  FUSES  FOR  CANNON 

300.  Primers  are  devices  used  to  ignite  the  propelling  charges 
in  guns. 

Classification. — ^Primers  are  divided,  according  to  the  method 
by  which  they  are  fired,  into  three  classes: 

(a)  Friction  primers, 

(b)  Electric  primers, 

(c)  Percussion  primers. 

Combination  primere  are  those  so  constructed  that  the\'  may 
be  fired  by  any  two  of  the  above  methods,  usually  by  the  electric 
and  one  of  the  other  methods. 

Primers  should  be  certain  in  action,  safe  in  handling  and  net 
liable  to  deterioration  in  storage.  They  should  be  as  simple  in 
construction  and  low  in  cost  as  requirement  with  these  conditions 
permits. 

Primers  are  also  classified  as  obturating  on  non-obturating, 
depending  upon  whether  or  not  they  keep  the  vent  dosed  while 
the  gun  is  being  fired. 

Friction  Primers.  Friction  Composition. — The  friction  compo* 
sition  used  in  all  friction  primers  consists  of  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  sulphide  of  antimony^  ground  glass  and  sulphur.  In  some 
primers  a  small  percentage  of  gum  arable  is  used  to  form  a  matrix 
for  the  friction  composition.  A  friction  primer  of  the  non-obtu* 
rating  type  and  a  combination  friction  electric  primer  of  the  obtu- 
rating type  will  be  described  in  detail.  The  former  is  no  longer  used 
in  the  service  for  modem  gims. 

Common  Friction  Primer. — This  primer,  shown  in  Fig.  224,  it 
non-obturating. 
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The  body  b  and  the  branch  d  are  copper  tubes.  The  tube  b  is 
filled  with  rifle  powder,  and  is  closed  at  its  lower  end  by  a  wax 
stqiper  a.  The  tube  d  is  fiUed  with  the  friction  composition. 
Iiid)edded  m  the  friction  composition  is  the  serrated  end  of  the 
copper  wire  c,  the  other  end  of  the  wire  being  formed  into  a  loop 
for  attachment  of  the  hook  of  the  lanyard.  The  outer  end  of  the 
tube  d  is  dosed  over  the  flattened  end  of  the  wire,  which  is  bent 


Fig.  234. 


over  into  a  hook,  as  shown,  and  serves  to  hold  the  wire  securely  in 
place  except  when  a  stout  pull  is  given  to  the  lanyard.  The  pull 
on  the  lanyard  straightens  out  the  hook  and  draws  the  serrated 
wire  through  the  friction  composition,  igniting  it.  The  fire  is 
communicated  to  the  rifle  powder  in  the  tube  ft,  and  thence  through 
the  vent  to  the  powder  charge  in  the  gun. 

For  use  in  axial  vents,  in  order  to  prevent  the  primer  being 
bbwn  to  the  rear  among  the  men  of  the  gun  detachment,  a  coQed 
copper  wire  e  is  added  to  the  primer,  one  end  of  the  wire  being 
made  fast  to  the  top  of  the  primer  body,  the  other  end  to  the  loop 
for  lanyard  hook.  The  coil  is  extended  by  the  pull  of  the  lanyard, 
and  the  primer  when  blown  to  the  rear  remains  attached  to  the 
lanyard. 

301.  Service  Combination  Friction  Electric  Primer.— This  b 
the  principal  primer  used  in  our  service  in  guns  using  sei)arate 
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loading  ammunition.    It  is  used  with  the  firing  mechanism  of 
seacoast  guns  described  in  Chapter  VI.    A  longitudinal  section 
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of  the  primer  and  an  enlarged  section  of  the  igniting  elements  are 
shown  in  Figs.  225  and  226. 

The  igniting  elements  are  assembled  in  the  brass  case/,  which  is 
screwed  to  its  seat  in  the  primer. 

Friction  Elements. — For  firing  by  friction  there  is  pressed  into 
the  case/  an  annular  pellet  of  friction  composition  shown  in  black 
in  Fig.  226,  which  rests  on  a  vulcanite  washer,  g.  The  washer  sup- 
ports the  composition  and  prevents  it  from  crumbling  when  the 
pull  which  fires  the  primer  is  applied.  The 
inner  end  of  the  firing  wire,  Jfe,  is  loosely 
surrounded  by  the  serrated  cylinder  A, 
which  is  imbedded  up  to  the  serrations  in 
the  friction  composition.  The  headed  inner 
end  of  the  firing  wire  fits  in  a  seat  inside 
the  serrated  cylinder,  and  the  parts  are 
held  securely  in  place  by  the  forked  metal  support  t  and  the 
dosing  nut  6. 

When  the  firing  wire  is  pulled  the  serrated  cylinder  is  drawn 
through  the  composition  and  ignites  it.  The  conical  end  of  the 
cylinder  A  is  drawn  to  its  seat  in  the  rear  part  of  the  primer  and 
prevents  escape  of  gas  to  the  rear.  The  flame  from  the  friction 
composition  passes  through  vents  in  the  dosing  nut,  6,  and  ignites 
the  priming  charge  of  compressed  and  loose  black  powder  in  the 
body  of  the  primer. 

The  mouth  of  the  primer  is  stopped  by  the  brass  cup,  a,  shel- 
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ladced  in  place.  This  cup  is  blown  out  by  the  explosion  of  the 
primer  charge,  and  the  flames  from  the  primer  pass  through  the 
vent  in  the  breech  block  and  ignite  the  powder  charge  in  the  gun. 
The  pellet  of  powder  near  the  mouth  of  the  primer  is  also  blown 
through  the  vent  and  insures  the  ignition  of  the  charge  m  the 
gun. 

Ekdric  Elemenls. — For  electric  firing  the  wire  k  is  covered  with 
an  insulating  paper  cylinder/  and  enters  the  primer  body  through  a 
vulcanite  plug  i.  The  wire  is  in  electric  contact  with  the  serrated 
cylinder  k,  Fig.  326,  but  this  is  insulated  from  the  primer  body  by 
the  vulcanite  washer  ;  and  the  pellet  of  friction  composition,  a 
non-omductor  of  electricity. 

.  The  dectrical  elements  of  the  primer  are  assembled  in  the 
metal  case/.  The  head  of  the  forked  metal  support  e  is  in  contact 
with  the  headed  end  of  the  wire  k,  but  not  fastened  to  it  The 
forked  end  of  the  support  is  held  in  the  vulcanite  cup  c.  The 
brass  contact  nut  ft,  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  case/,  presses  the 
assembled  parts  into  intimate  electrical  contact.  A  platimmi  wire 
d  is  soldered  to  the  head  of  the  support  e  and  to  the  contact  nut  b. 
An  igniting  chaige  of  guncotton  surrounds  the  wire. 

When  the  primer  is  inserted  in  the  gun  the  uninsulated  button 
at  the  end  of  the  wire/  is  grasped  by  the  parts  of  an  electric  contact 
piece  through  which  the  electric  firing  current  passes.  The  cur- 
rent passes  through  the  wire/,  the  platintmi  bridge,  and  the  body 
of  the  primer  to  the  walls  of  the  gun  and  thence  to  the  ground. 

The  passage  of  the  electric  current  heats  the  platinum  wire, 
igniting  the  guncotton  and  the  priming  charge  of  powder. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  friction  elements  of  the  combination 
primer  are  independent  of  the  electrical  elements,  and  that  when 
one  of  these  primers  fails  to  fire  by  electrictiy  it  may  still  be  fired 
by  friction. 

If,  however,  the  primer  faik  m  an  atten^t  to  fire  it  by  friction, 
it  will  not  generally  be  possible  to  fire  it  electrically,  since  the 
cylinder  A,  which  has  been  pulled  into  the  head  of  the  primer,  is 
out  of  omtact  with  the  part  e  and  the  platinum  wire  bridge.    The 
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current  will  then  pass  directly  from  h  through  the  primer  body 
and  gun  to  the  ground. 

The  primer  should  in  this  case  be  at  once  removed  from  the 
vent  and  not  be  again  used. 

The  outer  button  and  wire  k  may  be  turned  without  dangei  of 
breaking  the  platinum  wire  bridge  d. 

When  an  electric  or  friction  primer  fails  to  fire  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  vent  and  the  wire  bent  down  and  around  the 
primer  to  prevent  attempts  to  use  it  again. 

The  metal  parts  of  the  primer  are  tinned  to  prevent  corrosion. 
302.  The  Electric  Primer  for  Guns  using  Separate  Loading 
Ammunition. — ^This  primer  shown  in  Fig.  227  is  similar  to  the 
o_^     combination  primer  just  described  except  that  the  fric- 
tion features  are  omitted.    The  electric  circuit  extends 
from  the  button  i  through  the  wire  2,  contact  plug  3, 
contact  wire  4,  and  contact  sleeve  5,  to  the  body  of  the 
primer,  all  intermediate  parts  being  insulated,  as  shown. 
This  primer  is  used  with  guns  equipped  with  the  firing 
mechanism  described  in  Art.  179,  when  it  is  desired  to 
fire  electrically  only.    The  primer  is  cheaper  and  safer 
than  the  combination  primer  and  will  probably  replace 
that  primer  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Current  for  Firing  Electric  Primers. — Current  from 
various  sources  has  been  used  for  firing  guns  electric- 
ally. The  objection  to  taking  the  current  from  the 
electric  wires  connected  with  the  power  plant  at  the  coast  fortifi- 
cation is  that  these  wires  are  liable  to  be  broken  in  action  and 
that  currents  are  liable  to  exist  in  them  when  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  present.  Storage  batteries  and  dry  batteries  have 
been  used  as  the  source  of  current,  but  these  are  subject  to  rapid 
deterioration  and  require  constant  care. 

Hand  magnetos  such  as  are  used  in  firing  detonating  caps  have 
given  satisfactory  results  in  firing  primers,  but  the  current  furnished 
is  not  of  suitable  strength  and  voltage  for  the  service  primers. 
Special  hand-operated  magnetos  are  now  furnished  for  all  guns 
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and  mortars  to  be  fired  electrically.  The  magneto  for  guns  is 
mounted  on  the  sight  standard  in  a  convenient  position  for  opera- 
tion and  is  designed  to  fire  one  primer.  The  magneto  for  mortars 
b  of  similar  design  but  of  greater  capacity  and  capable  of  firing 
four  primers  in  parallel  at  one  operation.    It  is  mounted  in  or  near 
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the  mortar  pit  and  connected  by  wires  with  the  four  mortars  of  the 
piL  These  magnetos  are  certain  in  action,  require  little  care  and 
since  there  is  no  voltage  in  the  circuit  except  when  they  are  operated 
they  afford  the  safest  means  of  firing  a  gun  electrically. 

Other  Priciion  and  Electric  Primers. — Primers  arranged  for  firing 
by  frictioQ  alone  are  shown  in  Figs.  228  and  229.  The  primer 
shown  m  Fig.  229,  of  simple  and  cheap  construction,  is  for  drill 
purposes  only. 
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Older  Forms  of  Primers. — The  friction  primer  shown  in  Fig.  230 
and  the  electric  primer  shown  in  Fig.  231  are  still  used  in  old-model 
guns  which  are  not  provided  with  a  firing  mechanism.  These 
primers  are  screwed  into  the  vents  in  the  breech  blocks. 

303.  Primers  for  Fixed  Ammunition. — The  primers  described 
are  used  only  in  guns  using  separate  loading  ammimition.  For 
fixed  ammunition  a  primer  without  the  protruding  wire  is  neces- 
sary and  the  types  used  are  percussion,  electric,  or  combmation 
percussion-electric.  These  types  could  also  be  used  in  guns  using 
separate  loading  ammunition  if  a  suitable  firing  mechanism  were 
provided. 

Primers  for  fixed  ammunition  are  inserted  in  the  bases  of 
cartridge  cases  as  shown  in  Fig.  16.  The  diameter  of  the  primer 
is  from  i|  to  2  thousandths  of  an  inch  greater  than  that  of  its  seat 
A  special  press  for  the  insertion  of  the  primers  is  provided. 

The  primer  seats  in  cartridge  cases  are  rough  bored  to  a  diameter 
20%  less  than  the  finished  size  and  then  mandreled  to  finished 
dimensions  with  a  steel  tapered  plug  to  toughen  the  metal  of  the 
cartridge  case  around  the  primer  seat.  The  toughening  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  expansion  of  the  primer  seats  under  pressure  of 
the  powder  gases  and  consequent  loose  fitting  of  the  primers  in 
subsequent  rounds. 

Two  sizes  of  percussion  primers,  the  i  lo-grain  and  the  20-gram, 
have  been  adopted  for  service  charges  for  all  guns  using  fixed 
ammimition  from  the  i-pounder  to  the  6-in.  Armstrong. 

110-grain  Percussion  Primer. — This  primer  is  shown  in  Fig. 
232.    All  metal  parts  except  the  tinfoil  covering,  6,  are  of  brass. 

The  object  of  the  tinfoil  cover- 
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ing  is  to  protect  the  primer  from 
moisture. 

The  percussion  element  con- 
F16. 233.  sisting  of  the  percussion  primer 

cup,  I ;  the  percussion  composi- 
tion, 2,  and  the  anvil,  3,  is  assembled  and  inserted  into  the  pocket 
of  the  body,  4i  as  a  imit. 
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The  percussion  composition  contains  the  same  elements  as  the 
friction  composition  for  the  friction  primers,  but  in  different  pro- 
pardons,  viz.: 

Chlorate  of  potash, 

Sulphide  of  antimony, 

Ground  glass, 

Sulphur. 

The  same  composition  is  used  in  all  percussion  elements  except 
that  used  m  the  small-arms  cartridge.  The  presence  of  groimd 
glass  b  the  percussion  element  of  the  small  anns  cartridge  is  objec- 
t]<xud>le  on  account  of  the  resulting  increase  in  metallic  fouling 
of  the  bore  of  the  gim.  A  composition  consisting  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  tersulphide  of  antimony  and  sulphur  is  therefore  used  in 
the  small-arms  cartridge. 

The  primer  charge  consists  of  no  grains  of  compressed  black 
powder  assembled  as  shown  at  5,  with  an  axial  and  8  diametral 
holes.  The  compression  of  the  powder  and  the  holes  cause  the 
primer  charge  to  bum  with  a  torch-like  rather  than  an  explosive 
effect  and  thus  facilitate  the  ignition  of  the  charge.  The  holes 
also  direct  the  flame  to  different  parts  of  the  charge. 

Operation  of  the  Percussion  Element. — ^The  firing  pin  striking  the 
cup,  I,  mdents  it  and  fires  the  percussion  compx)sition,  2,  supported 
by  the  anvil,  3.  The  flame  from  the  percussion  element  fires  the 
main  primer  charge. 

This  primer  is  used  in  guns  from  6*pounder  to  6-in.  Armstrong, 
inclusive. 

Tweniy-grain  Percussion  Primer.— Tins  primer,  shown  in  F|g. 
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233,  is  identical  in  principle  with  the  one  just  described.    It  is  used 
m  I -pounder  guns. 
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Twenty-grain  Saluting  Primer. — This  primer,  Fig.  234,  costing 
less  to  manufacture  than  the  i  lo-grain  primer,  is  to  be  used  in  place 
of  the  latter  with  blank  charges  only.  The  primer  contains  a 
charge  of  20  grains  of  loose  rifle  powder.  As  black  powder  only  is 
used  in  blank  charges,  a  smaller  igniting  charge  answers. 

304.  iio-6rain  Electric  Primer  for  Fixed  Ammunition, — ^This 
primer  is  the  same  as  the  iio-grain  percussion  primer,  except  for 
^_^_^^,^^^_«         the  igniting  element  shown  in  Fig.  235. 
^^^^^   rmmmm  The  platinum  wire  bridge,  e,  is  soldered 

^B^HL  ^^^^  at  one  end  to  the  contact  disk,  e,  which  is 
^^^^*r^^f0^  then  inserted  into  the  cup, ;,  so  as  to  be  in 
^^m  lEiMt  ^<>^tact  with  its  base.  The  other  end  of 
^^^^^  /I  I  I'  ^1  the  platinum  wire  bridge  is  soldered  to  the 
contact  plug,  c,  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
body  of  the  primer.  The  platinum  wire 
bridge  is  surrounded  by  gun-cotton.  As 
seen  from  the  figure  it  forms  the  only  elec- 
tric path  between  the  contact  cup  and  the  body  of  the  primer. 
The  electric  element  is  assembled  so  as  to  be  inserted  into  the  body 
of  the  primer  as  a  imit. 

Operation. — Firing  mechanisms  with  which  this  primer  is  used 
have  the  firing  pin  insulated  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  contact 
with  the  primer  when  ready  for  firing.  The  current  passes  through 
the  firing  pin  into  the  contact  cup,  g\  contact  disk,  platinum  wire 
bridge,  e\  contact  plug,  c;  and  thence  to  body  of  primer,  cartridge 
case,  gun  and  groimd,  or  return  circuit. 

Combination  Electric  ana  Percussion 
Primer. — In  Fig.  236  is  shown  a  combi- 
nation electric  and  percussion  primer 
used  in  rapid-fire  gims  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
Its  construction  can  be  readily  imder- 
stood  from  the  figure.  The  insulation  is  shown  by  the  heavy  black 
lines.  When  fired  by  percussion  the  percussion  cap  is  not  directly 
struck  by  the  firing  pin,  but  by  the  point  of  a  plimger  forced  inward 
by  the  blow. 


Fig.  236. 
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305.  TgnWng  Primera. — ^These  are  special  primers  designed 
for  igniting  the  propelling  charges  of  sub-caliber  guns  mounted  in 
and  fired  from  seacoast  guns  or  mortars  not  provided  with  per- 
cussion firing  mechanisms. 

These  sub-caliber  guns  are  provided  with  fixed  ammunition, 
mto  the  cartridge  cases  of  which  the  igniting  primers  are  assembled. 
Igniting  primers  contain  no  igniting  element  within  themselves, 
but  they  are  ignited  by  the  flame  from  a  regular  friction  or  electric 
primer  placed  in  the  vent  of  the  breech  block  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  regular  firing.  Since,  to  get  into  the  sub-caliber  cartridge 
case,  the  flame  from  the  regular  primer  has  to  pass  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  igniting  primer,  there  is  not  sufficient  volume  of 
flame  to  properly  ignite  the  sub-caliber  charge. 

Igniting  primers  are  therefore  provided  with  a  primer  charge 
arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  regular  primer.  The 
flame  from  the  regular  primer,  entering  the  igniting  primer  through 
the  small  opening,  is  sufficient  to  ignite  the  primer  charge,  which,  in 
turn,  ignites  the  sub-caliber  propelling  charge. 

The  rro-grain  igniting  primer  shown  in  Fig.  237,  and  the  20- 
grain  igniting  primer  shown  m  Fig.  238,  differ  from  the  corre- 
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ffpAnd«»g  percussion  primers  only  in  the  substitution  of  the  obtu* 
rating  cup,  a,  and  the  obturating  valve,  6,  for  the  percussion  element. 
These  parts  are  shown  in  Fig.  238,  in  the  position  at  the  instant  of 
firing  and  in  Fig.  237,  in  the  normal  ix)sition  which  is  also  the  posi- 
tion after  firing. 

Operation. — When  the  regular  primer  is  fired  the  flame  passes 
through  the  vent  and  through  the  central  hole  in  the  obturating 
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cup,  a,  the  pressure  of  the  gases  forcing  the  obturating  valve,  6. 
forward.  Thence  it  passes  through  the  cutaway  sectors  of  the 
obturating  valve,  2,  to  the  primer  charge.  As  soon  as  gas  pressure 
is  developed  in  the  primer  exceeding  that  in  the  vent  the  \'al\*e,  2, 
which  has  a  sliding  fit  in  the  cup,  i,  is  forced  back,  dosmg  the  cen- 
tral opening  in  the  cup  and  preventing  the  escape  of  gas. 

Fuses 

306.  Fuses  are  the  devices  used  to  igmte  the  bursting  diarges 
of  projectiles  at  any  point  in  their  flight  or  on  impact 
The  three  general  classes  are: 

Percussion  fuses, 

Time  fuses, 

Combination  time  and  percussion  fuses. 

Fuses  are  also  classified  as  delay  action  or  nan-delay  action  fyises 
depending  upon  whether  or  not  there  is  an  appreciable  interval  uf 
time  between  the  action  of  the  fuse  and  the  explosion  of  the  pro- 
jectile. 

There  is  also  a  class  of  fuses  known  as  detonating  fuses,  used 
with  projectiles  carrying  high-explosive  charges. 

Fuses  should  be  certain  in  action,  safe  in  handling,  and  not 
liable  to  deterioration  in  storage.  They  should  be  as  simple  m 
construction  as  these  requirements  and  the  further  requiremcr.t 
that  they  must  ilot  burst  the  projectile  while  it  is  still  in  the  borr 
of  the  gun,  allow  them  to  be  made. 

Time  fuses  must  act  accurately  and  uniformly  at  the  time  fur 
which  they  are  set. 

Percussion  Fuses. — ^A  percussion  fuse  is  one  which  explodes 
the  projectile  on  impact.  All  percussion  fuses  act  by  the  forwaid 
motion  of  a  plunger  in  the  fuse  body,  caused  by  the  sudden  stc^^sin^ 
or  retarding  of  the  projectile  on  impact.  This  plimger  carries  a 
firing  pin  which  in  the  forward  motion  strikes  the  percussion  primer 
and  ignites  it.  To  make  the  fuse  safe  in  handling,  the  plunger  is 
either  so  arranged  that  it  cannot  move  forward  until  after  the  pix^ 
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jectile  is  given  a  high  longitudinal  acceleration  by  the  pressure  of 
the  powder  gases,  or  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  firing  pin  does  not 
project  from  it  until  the  projectile  h^  a  considerable  velocity  of 
rotation  due  to  the  rifling. 

This  gives  rise  to  two  kinds  of  percussion  fuses.  Those  which  are 
pitpaied  for  action,  or  armed,  by  acceleration  given  to  the  pro- 
jectile by  the  pressiu:e  of  the  powder  gases.  The  fuses  of  this  class 
used  in  our  service  are  known  as  ring  resistance  fuses,  from  their 
construction,  which  will  be  described  later.  Those  which  are 
armed  by  the  centrifugal  force  developed  by  the  rotation  of  the 
projectile,  and  are  known  as  centrifugal  fuses. 

Percussion  Primer  of  Fuses, — The  composition  used  in  the 
primers  of  all  percussion  fuses  except  delay-action  fuses  is  a  mixture 
of  the  following: 

Fulminate  of  mercury, 
Chlorate  of  potash, 
Sulphide  of  antimony. 
Glass. 

Thb  is  known  as  the  mercuric  fulminate  primer  composition.  In 
dday-action  percussion  fuses  the  primer  composition  b  a  mixture 
of  the  following: 

Chlorate  of  potash, 
Sulphide  of  antimony, 
Sulphur, 
Ground  glass, 
Shellac. 

This  composition  was  formerly  used  in  all  percussion  fuses.  It 
gives  greater  imiformity  of  burning  of  the  primer  in  which  it  is 
used  than  the  first  composition  but  its  certainty  of  action  is  not  so 
great 

307.  Ring  Resistance  Fuses.— Point- percussion  Fusc—Foint- 
percussion  fuses  are  now  used  only  in  i-i)ounder  projectiles.  A 
cross-section  of  this  fuse  is  shown  in  Figs.  239  and  240. 
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The  curvature  of  the  head  of  the  body  corresponds  with  that 
of  the  head  of  the  i-pounder  projectile  m  which  the  fuse  b  used 
The  body  a  forms  a  housing  for  all  the  working  parts.  It  is  threaded 
to  screw  into  the  projectile  and  the  head  is  slotted  to  permit  the 
use  of  a  spanner  wrench. 

The  plunger,  consisting  of  the  firing  pin  sleeve  h  and  firing 
piny,  is  kept  in  its  normal  or  unarmed  position,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
239i  by  the  resistance  of  a  split  ring,  k.  The  acceleration  given  to 
the  projectile  and  to  the  firing  pin  by  the  pressure  of  the  powder 


Fig.  239. 


Fig.  340. 


gases  is  transmitted  to  the  sleeve  through  the  split  ring.  Wlien 
the  force  developed  by  the  acceleration  of  the  sleeve  becomes 
greater  than  a  predetermined  amount,  the  split  ring  will  expand 
and  allow  the  sleeve  to  slip  over  the  firing  pin.  The  fuse  is  then 
in  the  armed  position,  as  shown  in  Fig.  240. 

The  forward  end  of  the  plunger  cavity  is  bored  out  to  forai 
a  recess  for  the  primer  and  is  threaded  with  a  left-hand  thread 
on  the  interior  for  the  primer  screw,  e.  The  primer  screw  holds 
the  primer  cup  in  place.  The  latter  has  two  cavities  separated  by 
a  vented  partition.  The  rear  cavity  contains  the  percussion  com- 
position,  which  is  protected  by  the  primer  shield,  and  the  forward 
cavity  contains  the  priming  charge  of  black  powder.  The  primer 
shield,  a  thin  brass  disk,  prevents  dislodgment  of  the  primer  com* 
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position  in  transportation,  or  by  the  shock  of  discharge,  and  restrains 
the  firing  pin  during  flight  of  the  projectile. 

To  insure  a  ready  passage  of  the  flame  from  the  primer  to  the 
rear,  the  front  end  of  the  sleeve  is  counterbored,  a  hole,  i,  through 
the  firing  pin  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  meets  axial  hole  and  a  cen- 
tral hole  is  drilled  in  the  dosmg  cap,  m.  The  latter  is  dosed  by  the 
dosing  disk,  n,  which  is  blown  off  when  the  primer  is  fired. 

OperaHan  of  the  Fuse. — ^In  the  unarmed  position.  Fig.  239,  the 
split  ring,  k,  rests  on  the  conical  slope  of  the  firing  pin.  When  the 
gun  is  fired  the  longitudinal  force  applied  to  the  split  ring  by  the 
acceleration  of  the  sleeve,  as  explained,  causes  the  split  ring  to 
expand  over  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  firing  pin,  pennitting  the 
sleeve  to  move  to  the  rear.  In  its  rearmost  position  the  split  ring 
contracts  into  the  groove  near  the  rear  end  of  the  firing  pin,  thus 
locking  together  the  firing  pin  and  sleeve.  The  point  of  the  firing 
pin  now  projects  above  the  front  end  of  the  sleeve  and  the  fuse  is 
armed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  240. 

As  the  projectile  meets  with  atmospheric  resistance  the  plunger, 
not  being  subject  to  this  resistance,  creeps  forward,  until  the  point 
of  the  firing  pin  b  stopped  by  the  primer  shield. 
On  impact  the  primer  pierces  the  shield  and  the 
thin  layer  of  percussion  composition.  The  small 
portion  of  this  composition  caught  between  the 
point  of  the  firing  pin  and  the  anvil  is  ignited, 
firing  the  primer  charge. 

Bau  Percussion  Fuse. — ^A  base  percussion 
fuse  of  the  ring  resistance  type  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  241. 

It  is  similar  in  construction  and  operation  to 
the  point  fuse  just  described,  except  that  since 
the  primer  end  of  the  fuse  is  toward  the  in- 
terior of  the  projectile,  the  flame  passages  of  the  pre\ious  fuse  are 
not  needed  and  are  omitted. 

The  primer  cup  b,  containing  the  percussion  composition  and 
priming  charge,  is  dosed  at  its  outer  end  by  the  brass  disk  a,  which 
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is  secured  in  place  by  crimping  over  it  a  thin  wall  left  on  the  brasi 
dosing  cap  screw  c. 

The  act  of  arming  a  ring-resistance  percussion  fuse  shortens  the 
plunger  and  increases  materially  its  longitudinal  play  in  the  fuse 
body.  This  fact  permits  a  ready  and  sunple  means  of  inqxctmg 
for  premature  arming  without  dismantling  the  fuse.  If  the  fuse 
be  held  dose  to  the  ear  and  shaken,  the  marked  di£ference  betwea 
the  play  of  the  plimger  in  an  armed  fuse  and  in  an  unanncd  one  can 
be  readily  discerned. 

308.  Arming  Resistance  of  Split-ring  Fuses. — ^The  arming 
resistance  of  a  split-ring  fuse  is  the  force  required  to  force  the  ^t 
ring  over  the  enlarged  base  of  the  firing  pin.  In  order  that  the 
fuse  may  arm,  this  force  must  be  less  than  the  mass  of  the  sleeve  of 
the  plimger  multiplied  by  the  maximmn  acceleration  imparted  to 
the  projectile  in  the  gun.  The  arming  resistance  is  carefully  tested 
during  the  manufacture  of  fuses. 

If  v)t  represents  the  weight  of  the  sleeve  and  r  the  aiming  resist- 
ance the  ratio  Wifr  is  a  measure  of  the  danger  of  arming  in  HanHltng 
or  transportation. 

The  smaller  this  ratio  the  greater  the  safety  in  h^ttiHIing  or  trans- 
portation but  the  greater  the  acceleration  required  in  the  gun  to 
arm  the  fuse. 

The  maximum  arming  resistance  which  will  allow  the  fuse  to 
arm  in  a  given  gun  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

Let    f  =  the  maximum  arming  resistance  in  poimds; 
Wt  -  the  weight  of  sleeve  in  grains; 
t(^= the  wdght  of  the  projectile  in  poimds; 
J  =  the  caliber  of  the  gun  in  inches; 
P=the  maximum  pressure  in  the  gim  in  poimds  per  square 

inch; 
a -the  maximum  acceleration  of  the  projectile  in  the  gun 
in  feet  per  second. 

Neglecting  friction  and  rotation  of  the  projectile  we  may 
assimie  that  the  pressure  is  wholly  employed  in  accderating  the 
projectile  in  translation. 
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The  maTimiim  acceleration  of  the  projectile  is  then 

-^^ (I) 

The  arming  resistance  is  this  acceleration  multq>Iied  by  the 
of  the  sleeve, 


or 


7000^ 


(2) 

7ooog 

If  the  actual  arming  resistance  is  greater  than  that  obtained 
by  making  proper  substitutions  in  this  equation  the  fuse  will  not 
arm,  if  less,  the  fuse  will  arm. 

For  safety  in  handling  the  aiming  resistance  with  a  given  weight 
of  plunger  should  be  as  high  as  possible  but  in  order  that  the  fuse 
may  be  sure  to  fimction  in  the  gun  it  must  always  be  considerably 
less  than  the  value  given  in  the  above  equation. 

In  a  gim  having  a  low  maximum  pressure  and  a  comparatively 
heaNy  projectile,  such  as  the  field  howitzers,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  the  arming  resistance  so  low  that  the  value  Wt/r,  which 
measures  the  danger  in  transportation  may  be  greater  than  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

In  such  cases  a  safety  wire,  to  be  removed  just  before  firing, 
anchors  the  pltmger  in  the  fuse  and  prevents  accidents  in  transpor- 
tation. 

PROBLEMS 

I.  Determine  the  maximuin  permissible  arming  resistance  for  a  ring 
resistance  fuse  in  the  3-in.  6eld  gun,  given  the  following  data: 

Maximum  pressure,  P  -33,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Weight  of  projectile,  w  - 15  lbs. 

Weight  of  plunger  sleeve,  Wt  -464  grains. 

Diameter  of  projectile  ^  -3  ins. 

a.  The  actual  arming  resistance  of  the  above  fuse  is  320  lbs.  ^lutt  max- 
imum pressure  developed  in  the  gun  will  be  just  suflkicnt  to  cause  the  fuse 
to  arm? 
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3.  It  is  desired  to  use  a  ring  resistance  fuse  in  a  12-in.  mortar  projectile 
weighing  1046  lbs.  to  be  fired  from  the  mortar  with  a  maximum  powder 
pressure  of  13,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  What  must  be  the  weight  of  the  plunger 
sleeve  and  the  maximum  arming  resistance  so  as  to  make  the  ratio  »«/r  - 1, 
and  allow  the  fuse  to  arm? 

309.  Centrifugal  Percussion  Fuses. — As  was  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ring  resistance  fuse,  the  condition  of  safety  in  hand- 
ling requires  the  arming  resistance  to  be  as  high  as  possible  whik  the 
condition  of  certainty  in  action  requires  the  arming  resistance  to  be 
as  low  as  possible.  These  conditions  are  therefore  directly  opposed 
to  each  other  and  in  certain  guns  neither  condition  can  be  satis- 
factorily fulfilled  without  infringing  on  the  other  ezcq>t  by  resorting 
to  a  safety  wire  for  safety  in  handling.  The  use  of  the  safety  wire 
is  objectionable  in  that  it  requires  the  additional  operation  of 
removing  this  wire  before  the  gun  is  loaded. 

To  overcome  this  defect  a  long  series  of  experiments  were  made 
with  fuse  fitted  with  centrifugal  pltmgers  of  various  types.  The 
final  outcome  of  these  tests  was  the  adoption  of  the  Semple  plunger. 

"  Link  Lift  "  Centrifugal  Fuse. — Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Semple  plunger  a  fuse  containing  a  pltmger  of*  the  "  link  lift  ^ 
design  was  used  in  our  service.  This  fuse  with  its  plunger  is  shown 
in  Figfi.  242  and  243. 

The  plunger,  composed  of  two  halves  almost  semi  circular  m 
section.  A  lug  projecting  from  the  upper  part  of  one  of  these 
halves  fits  into  a  corresponding  recess  in  the  ether  and  forms  a 
bearing  for  the  axis  of  the  firing  pm  d.  The  upper  end  of  each  half 
is  slotted  to  receive  the  firing  pin,  d,  and  the  firing-pin  link,  c.  Tlie 
firing-pin  link  is  pivoted  at  one  end  to  the  firing  pin,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  its  axis,  and  at  the  other  end  to  the  opposite  half  of  tlie 
plimger.  By  this  arrangement  moving  the  plunger  halves  outward 
causes  the  firing  pin  to  revolve  so  that  its  point  projects  above  the 
plunger  halves.  When  the  halves  are  moved  outward  far  enou^ 
to  place  the  firing  pin  in  the  armed  position  the  end  of  the  link  rests 
on  the  firing-pin  axis,  thus  giving  rigid  support  to  the  firing  pin 
when  it  strikes  the  primer. 
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The  two  halves  of  the  pltinger  are  guided  in  their  outward 
movcnient  by  the  percussion  plunger  bushing,  e.  This  is  fastened 
securely  to  the  left  half  and  has  a  free  motion  through  the  right  half. 
The  anning  resistance  bolt,/,  and  spring,  assembled,  as  shown,  tend 
to  keep  the  two  halves  of  the  plunger  pulled  together.  The  out- 
ward motion  of  the  halves  is  limited  by  the  nut  of  the  arming 
resistance  bolt  coming  in  contact  with  a 
shoulder  on  the  inside  of  the  percussion 
plunger  bushing.  The  arming  resistance 
spring  is  given  an  initial  tension  whose 
amount  depends  upon  the  arming  resbt- 
ance  the  fuse  is  required  to  have. 


[=j 


3 


Fig.  34a. 


F^c.  243. 


F^o.  244. 


The  strength  of  this  spring  is  so  adjusted  that  the  fuse  will  not 
arm  until  its  velocity  of  rotation  is  a  certain  percentage  of  that 
attained  by  the  projectile  in  which  it  is  used,  and  will  certainly  arm 
when  its  velocity  of  rotation  approximates  that  of  the  projectile  in 
which  it  is  used. 

Should  the  halves  of  the  plimger  be  suddenly  separated  and 
the  fuse  armed  on  accoimt  of  a  sudden  jar  in  transportation  the 
q>riiig  will  immediately  bring  the  halves  together  and  unarm  the 
fuse. 

To  insure  the  plunger  taking  the  rotation  of  the  projectQe,  a 
rotating  plug.  A,  also  shown  in  Fig.  244,  screwed  in  the  fuse  body, 
engages  slots  cut  through  both  plunger  halves. 

310.  Semple  Centrifugal  Plunger. — The  centrifugal  fuse  just 
described  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  for  the  reason  that  a  side 
blow  toward  the  point  of  the  firing  pin  tended  to  unarm  it    A  side 
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blow  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  occur  on  oblique  impact  of  the  pro- 
jectile against  annor  or  on  the  ground.  To  overcome  this  defect 
the  plunger  of  the  above  fuse  has  been  replaced  by  the  Semple 
plunger  shown  in  Fig.  245. 

The  firing  pin  g,  is  moxmted  on  its  fulcrum  j,  in  a  slot  in  the 
plimger  body/.  In  the  unarmed  position  of  the  firing  pin  the  two 
safety  pins  A,  each  are  pressed  by  their  springs  into  a  hole  in  the 


com 


FlG.  245. — Semple  Centrifugal  Plunger. 


firing  pin,  from  opposite  sides,  and  prevent  its  being  turned.  A 
side  blow  which  would  tend  to  make  one  of  these  safety  pins  com- 
press its  spring  and  leave  the  hole  would  tend  to  make  the  opposite 
pin  remain  in  the  hole.  For  this  reason  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  the  fuse  to  arm  itself  in  transportation. 

Operation. — When  the  projectile  has  attained  a  certam  vdodty 
of  rotation,  for  which  the  strength  of  the  safety  pin  springs  i  is 
designed,  the  centrifugal  forces  causes  the  safety  pins  to  compress 
their  springs  and  leave  the  hole  in  the  firing  pin.  The  firing  pin 
is  then  free  to  turn  about  its  fulcrum.  Its  weight  is  so  disix)sed  with 
reference  to  the  fulcrum  that  centrifugal  force  will  tend  to  turn  it 
about  the  fulcrum  and  arm  it.  However,  if  there  is  any  consider- 
able longitudinal  acceleration  of  the  projectile,  which  is  the  case 
imtil  it  leaves  the  muzzle,  the  disposition  of  weight  of  firing  {xn 
with  respect  to  the  fulcrum  is  such  as  to  cause  a  tiuning  eflfect  oi^x>- 
site  to  and  greater  than  that  caused  by  centrifugal  force.  -This 
feature  prevents  the  firing  pin  from  arming  until  the  projectile  has 
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left  the  gun.  A  possible  cause  of  bursting  of  the  projectile  in  the 
gun  is  thus  removed. 

After  the  projectile  leaves  the  gun  it  is  subject  to  retardation 
due  to  resistance  of  the  air.  The  plunger,  not  being  subject  to  this 
retardation,  tends  to  creep  forward  and  leave  the  firing  pin  in  con- 
tact with  the  primer.  To  prevent  this  the  two  restraining  springs, 
not  shown  in  the  figure,  are  placed  between  the  forward  end  of  the 
plunger  and  the  fuse  housing.  It  is  fiuther  to  be  noted  that  when 
this  plunger  is  once  armed,  the  disposition  of  the  weight  of  the  firing 
pin  with  respect  to  its  fulcnmi  is  such  that  it  will  tend  to  remain 
armed  due  to  the  retardation  of  the  projectile,  as  in  passing  through 
the  air  or  on  impact,  even  if  the  centrifugal  force  which  originally 
armed  it  ceases  to  act 

Detonating  Fuses  for  High-explosive  Shell. — The  exterior  form  of 
the  detonating  fuse  for  high-explosive  shell  for  mobile  artillery 
projectiles  and  the  method  of  screwing  the  fuse  into  the  base  of  the 
sheU  is  shown  at  2  in  Fig.  207. 

The  outline  of  the  detonating  fuse  for  larger  shot  and  shell  is 
shown  at  5,  Figs.  199  and  200.  In  these  projectiles  a  screw  plug 
6,  fits  over  the  end  of  the  fuse. 

311.  Anning  Resistance  of  Centrifugal  Fuses. — The  arming 
resistance  of  centrifugal  fuses  is,  for  "  link  lift"  plimgers,  the 
strength  of  the  spring  holding  the  two  halves  together,  and  for 
Semple  plimgers,  the  strength  of  the  spring  pressing  in  one  of  the 
safety  pins  A,  Fig.  245. 

\ITien  the  centrifugal  force,  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  projectile, 
becomes  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  spring,  the  fuse  will 
arm. 

The  maximum  arming  resistance  which  will  allow  the  fuse  to 
arm  as  the  projectile  leaves  the  muzzle  may  be  calculated  as  follows: 

Let  w,  =  the  weight  of  one  of  the  plunger  halves  of  the  lift  link 
plunger,  or  of  one  of  the  safety  pins  of  the  Semple 
plunger,  in  grains. 
r  -  the  maximum  arming  resistance  in  pounds. 
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p«=the  radius,  in  inches,  of  the  path  of  the  center  of  grav- 
ity of  one  of  the  plunger  halves  or  safety  pins.  The 
initial  value  of  p  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
fuse  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  one  of  the  plunger  or 
safety  pin  halves  when  in  the  initial  position. 

d  =  the  diameter  of  the  bore  in  inches. 

From  Fq.  76,  Chapter  VI,  we  have  for  the  velocity  of  rotation  in 
radians  of  the  projectile  as  it  leaves  the  muzzle, 

"=-;jr' ^> 

where  V  is  the  muzzle  velocity  of  the  projectile  in  feet  per  second 
and  n  is  the  number  of  calibers  in  which  the  rifling  makes  one  turn 
at  the  muzzle. 

The  maximum  arming  resistance  which  will  allow  the  fuse  to 
arm  is  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force  developed  in  the  plunger  half 
by  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  projectile,  or,  we  have, 

r=-??^^ (4) 

84,ooog 

If,  at  the  beginning,  the  actual  arming  resistance  is  less  than  the 
value  of  r  given  by  this  equation  the  fuse  will  begin  to  arm.  The 
value  of  p  and,  consequently,  of  r  will  then  increase  and  since  the 
spring  is  being  compressed  the  value  of  the  actual  arming  resist- 
ance will  also  increase.  In  order  that  the  fuse,  once  having  started 
to  arm,  may  completely  arm  the  spring  must  be  so  designed  that  the 
actual  arming  resistance  at  each  position  of  the  plimger  halves  b 
less  than  the  value  of  r  for  the  corresponding  position. 

PROBLEMS 

X.  Determine  the  maximum  permissible  arming  resistance  for  the  link 
lift  centrifugal  fuse  in  the  i2-in.  mortar  projectile,  for  which  we  have  the 
foUowing  data: 

Weight  of  plunger  complete,  660  grain 

Weight  of  plunger  half,  Wt  -330  grains. 

Radius  of  center  of  gravity  of  plunger  half,  r*  0.4  in. 
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Twist  at  muzzle,  11-35. 

Muzzle  velocity  of  projectOe,  V  -950  f.  s. 

Diameter  of  projectile,  ^  -  is  ins. 

3.  Assume  that  the  spring  in  the  plunger  of  the  fuse  for  the  12-tn.  mortar 
projectile  of  Problem  i  is  under  a  tension  of  1}  lbs.  What  muzzle  velocity 
is  required  in  the  projectile  to  arm  the  fuse. 

Ans,    V  "697.14  ft.  per  sec. 

3.  \^liat  is  the  minimum  muzzle  velocity  that  will  arm  the  link  lift  cen- 
trifugal fuse  described  below,  when  fired  from  a  6-in.  howitzer? 

Weight  of  plunger  half,  Wg  -400  grains. 

Radius  of  center  of  gravity  of  plunger  half,  p  -0.5  in. 

Spring  resistance  to  arming,  r  "  2  lbs. 

Twist  of  rifling  at  muzzle,  n  "25. 

Diameter  of  projectile,  d  -6  in.  Ans,    V  -327  ft.  per  sec. 

4.  One  of  the  safety  pins  of  the  Semple  plunger  weighs  8  grains  and  its 
center  of  gravity  is  0.15  ins.  from  the  center  line  of  the  fuse. 

What  must  be  the  arming  resistance  of  the  fuse  to  just  permit  arming 
when  fired  in  the  3-in.  field  gun  with  a  velocity  of  800  ft.  per  sec.?  Twist 
of  rifling  at  muzzle,  n  -  25. 

31a.  Combination  Time  and  Percussion  Fuses. — ^All  combina- 
tion fuses  used  in  the  service  are  point  insertion  and  combine  the 
elements  of  time  and  percussion  arranged  to  act  independently  in 
one  fuse  body.    They  are  used  only  with  shrapnel. 

Combination  fuses  contain  two  plimgers  and  two  primers.  One 
plunger,  the  time  plunger,  is  armed  by  the  shock  of  discharge  and 
fires  its  primer  immediately,  igniting  the  time  train  of  the  fuse. 
The  other  plimger,  the  percussion  pitmger,  is  also  aimed  by  the 
shock  of  discharge  but  fires  its  primer  on  impact  of  the  projectile. 

Service  Combination  Fuse. — The  upper  part  of  the  fuse.  Fig.  246, 
contains  the  time  elements;  the  lower  part  the  percussion  elements. 
The  time  elements  consist  of  the  concussion  or  time  plunger  b, 
the  firing  pin  c,  and  the  time  train.  The  firing  pin  b  fixed  in  the 
body  of  the  fuse,  and  the  plimger  carries  the  percussion  composi- 
tion  and  a  small  igniting  charge  of  black  powder.  The  pitmger  is 
held  out  of  contact  with  the  firing  pm  by  the  split  resistance-ring  a. 
On  the  shock  of  discharge  the  inertia  of  the  plunger  acting  through 
the  conical  surface  in  contact  with  the  split  ring  ex{>ands  the  ring 
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SO  that  the  plunger  can  pass  through  it  and  cany  the  percussioQ 
composition  to  the  firing  pin. 

Time  Train. — ^The  time  train  of  the  fuse  is  composed  of  two  rings 
of  powder,  /  and  A,  contained  in  grooves  cut  in  the  two  time-train 
ring,  m  and  n.  The  grooves  are  not  cut  completely  around  the 
rings,  but  a  soUd  portion  is  left  between  the  ends  of  the  gnx>ve  in 
each  ring.  Mealed  powder  is  compressed  into  the  gnx>ves  under 
pressure  of  70,000  lbs.  per  sq.in.,  forming  a  train  7  ins.  long,  the 
combined  length  of  the  two  grooves. 

The  flame  from  the  percussion  composition  passes  throu^  the 
vent  dy  igniting  the  compressed  tubular  powder  pellet  ^,  which,  in 
turn,  ignites  one  end  of  the  upper  time  train  /.  When  the  fuse  b 
set  at  zero,  as  shown  in  Figs.  246  and  247,  the  flame  passes  imme- 
diately from  the  upper  time  train  through  the  powder  pellet  g  to 
one  end  of  the  lower  time  train  h;  thence  through  the  peUet  i  and 
vent  j  to  the  powder  k  in  the  annular  magazine  at  the  base  of  the 
fuse;  thence  through  six  radial  vents  in  the  bottom  dosing  screw 
to  the  exploding  charge  in  the  shrapnel.  The  vent  in  the  upper 
time  ring,  at  e,  is  dosed  with  a  paper  cover  fastened  on  with  shellac; 
and  the  vent  in  the  lower  time  ring  at  /  is  dosed  with  a  brass  disk 
covered  with  shellac. 

For  some  years  \mtil  recently  the  friction  composition  of  the 
pellet  in  the  time  plunger  contained  no  fxilminate  of  mercury.  Ful- 
minate of  mercury  will  hereafter  be  used  in  the  friction  composition, 
as  it  is  found  that  by  its  use  the  time  train  is  more  quickly  and 
xmiformly  ignited  resulting  in  more  imiform  binning  of  the  fuses. 
In  the  latest  fuses  also  the  cross-section  of  the  channel  d  has  been 
increased,  which,  in  connection  with  the  fulminate  of  mercury 
friction  composition  of  the  time  plunger,  enables  the  fuse  to  burst 
the  shrapnd  doser  to  the  muzzle  when  it  is  set  at  zero  and  the 
shrapnel  is  fired  for  canister  effect. 

Under  each  of  the  time  rings  is  a  felt  washer,  0  and  p,  that  closes 
the  joint  imder  the  ring  against  the  passage  of  flame,  ezcq>t  through 
the  hole  in  the  washer  directly  over  the  vent  in  the  part  bdow. 
The  upper  washer  0  is  glued  to  the  upper  corrugated  surface  of  the 
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lower  time  ring  and  moves  with  the  ring.  The  lower  washer  p  is 
glued  to  the  fuse  body  and  is  stationary.  The  upper  time  ring  fii 
is  fixed  in  position  by  two  pins  halved  into  the  fuse  body  and  the 
ring.  The  lower  time  ring  is  movable,  and  any  of  the  graduations 
on  its  exterior,  see  Fig.  247,  which  correspond  to  the  seconds  and 
fifths  of  seconds  of  burning,  may  be  brought  to  the  datimi  line 
marked  on  body  of  fuse  below  the  ring.  The  ring  is  moved,  m 
setting,  by  means  of  a  wrench  applied  to  the  projecting  stud  tr. 

313.  To  Set  the  Fuse. — To  set  the  fuse  for  any  time  of  burning, 
say  twenty  seconds,  move  the  lower  time  ring  n  until  the  mark  20  is 
over  the  datum  line.  On  ignition  of  the  primer  the  flame  Ignites 
the  upper  time  train/,  which  bums  ck  ckwise,  looking  from  base  to 
point  of  fuse,  imtil  the  hole  through  the  washer  over  the  zero  mark 
of  the  lower  ring  n  is  encountered.  The  flame  then  passes  thiougb 
the  vent  g  to  the  lower  time  train  n,  which  bums  anti-clockwise 
until  the  mark  20  is  reached.  This  mark  being  over  the  vent  1 
in  the  body  of  the  fuse,  the  flame  now  passes  to  the  magazine  k. 
The  setting  of  the  fuse  consists  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  passage 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  time  train,  so  as  to  include  a  greater  or 
less  length  of  each  train  between  the  vent  e  and  the  vent  i. 

Vents, — ^In  each  time  ring  a  vent  opens  from  the  initial  end  o( 
the  powder  train  to  a  circular  channel  inside  each  time  ring. 
Vertided  vents  u  lead  from  these  channels  upward  through  the  time 
train  rings  to  vent  u  in  that  part  of  the  fuse,  called  the  closing  cap, 
surrounding  the  time  plunger  above  the  time  rings,  to  a  groove  x 
cut  aroimd  the  outside  of  the  dosing  cap  a  short  distance  bdow  the 
point  of  the  fuse.  This  groove  is  circular  but  its  top  and  bottom 
sides  instead  of  being  horizontal  slope  upwards  toward  the  pobt  of 
the  fuse  in  such  manner  that  the  top  surface  of  the  groove  projecu 
like  a  hood  or  imibreUa  over  the  openings  from  the  vertical  vents 
into  the  groove.  These  vents  afford  a  passage  to  the  open  air  U'T 
the  flame  from  the  burning  time  train,  thus  preventing  the  bursting 
of  the  fuse  by  the  pressure  of  the  contained  gases.  The  vents  just 
described  are  called  "  hooded  vents  "  and  are  provided  in  the  latest 
combination  fuses.    In  these  vents  the  opening  to  the  outside  is 
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protected  from  the  force  of  the  air  while  the  projectfle  is  in  flight 
and  greater  uniformity  of  burning  of  the  tiifte  train  has  resulted  on 
this  account.  Formerly  the  vents  from  the  time  train  were  hori- 
zontal and  led  directly  to  the  outside  of  the  fuse. 

Safety  Position. — ^When  the  fuse  is  set  at  safety,  indicated  by  the 
letter  S  stamped  on  the  lower  time  ring,  the  solid  metal  between 
the  ends  of  the  upper  time  train  is  over  the  vent  g  to  the  lower 
train,  and  the  solid  metal  between  the  ends  of  the  lower  train  is 
over  the  vent  i  leading  to  the  magazine.  In  case  of  accidental 
firing  by  the  time  plimger,  the  upper  train  will  be  completely  con- 
sumed without  communicating  fire  to  the  lower  train  and  to  the 
noagazine.  The  fuse  is  habitually  carried  at  this  setting,  which 
serves  also  when  it  is  desired  to  explode  the  shell  by  impact 
only. 

Percussion  Plunger. — ^For  percussion  firing  the  fuse  is  now  pro- 
vided with  the  Semple  centrifugal  plunger.  The  plunger  has  two 
restraining  springs  radially  opposite  each  other,  each  of  six  ounces 
resistance.  These  springs  are  seated  in  the  plunger  body  and  bear 
against  the  base  of  the  percussion-primer  screw  seat;  the  upper  end 
of  each  spring  is  encased  in  a  housing,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  y 
in  Fig.  246.  A  vent  5  leads  from  the  percussion  primer  to  the 
annular  magazine  k.  Six  radial  chambers  are  bored  in  the  bottom 
dosing  screw  q.  The  central  vent  in  the  losing  screw  is  dosed  by  a 
piece  of  shellacked  linen,  held  in  place  by  a  brass  washer,  crimped 
into  the  bottom  dosing  screw. 

These  fuses  are  issued  fixed  in  the  loaded  projectiles.  For  pro- 
tection in  transportation  the  tuse  is  covered  by  a  spun  brass  cap 
soldered  at  2  to  a  soldering  strip  which  is  crimped  onto  the  head  of 
the  projectile  at  «'.  The  soldering  strip  is  torn  off  and  the  cover 
removed  before  using  the  projectile. 

A  twenty-one-second  fuse  of  this  pattern  is  in  use  for  3-in.  field 
gun  ammunition. 

A  thirty-one-second  fuse  of  the  same  pattern  is  in  use  for  larger 
guns  and  field  howitzers.  This  fuse  is  made  larger  to  accommodate 
the  longer  time  train  required  in  these  guns.    It  is  provided  with  a 
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safety  wire  through  the  concussion  plunger  owing  to  the  low  resist- 
ance of  the  split  ring  of  that  plunger,  rendered  necessary  by  the  use 
of  this  fuse  in  the  low-pressure  field  howitzers. 

314.  Combination  Fuse,  Old  Pattern. — As  the  former  model  of 
combination  fuse  may  perhaps  still  be  encountered  in  service,  it 
is  illustrated  here.  The  time  train,  b  Fig.  248,  is  made  by  filling  a 
lead  tube  with  mealed  powder  and  then  drawing  the  filled  tube 

through  dies  until  its  diameter  has 
been  reduced  to  the  desired  dimen- 
sion. The  powder  train  is  thereby 
given  practically  imiform  density, 
so  that  it  bums  more  uniformly 
than  the  time  trains  of  previous 
fuses.  The  results,  however,  were 
not  so  good  as  the  results  obtained 
with  fuses  of  the  present  service 
model. 

The  time  train,  6,  incased  in 
the  lead  tube,  is  woimd  spirally 
around  the  lead  cone  c.  To  set  the 
fuse  for  any  time  of  burning  the 
time  train  and  lead  cone  are  punc- 
tured, by  means  of  a  tool  provided 
for  the  purpose,  at  the  point  of  the 
scale  marked  on  the  cover  of  fuse 
corresponding  to  the  time  of  burn- 
ing desired.  The  pimcture  passes  completely  through  the  time 
train  and  the  lead  cone  behind  it,  forming  a  channel  from  the 
annular  space  in  which  the  letter  b  appears  to  the  powder  in  the 
time  train.  When  the  projectile  is  fired  the  flame  from  the  per- 
cussion composition  ignites  the  compressed  powder  ring  d,  and  the 
flame  from  this  ring  ignites  the  time  train  at  the  point  at  which  it 
has  been  punctured.  The  safety  pin  a  retains  the  time  plimger 
in  its  unarmed  position,  and  must  be  withdrawn  before  placing 
the  projectile  in  the  gun. 
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Two  fuses  of  this  pattern  were  made,  one  with  a  fifteen- 
second  time  train  and  the  other  with  a  twenty-eight-second  time 
train. 

3x5.  Combination  Fuse  for  H.  E.  ShrapneL — ^The  combination 
fuse  for  high-explosive  shrapnel  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  249  does 
not  differ  essentially  in  its  time  elements  from  that  just  described. 
It  is  screwed  into  the  high  explosive  head  of  the  shrapnel. 

The  Semple  plimger  is  replaced  by  a  percussion  plunger,  i, 
in  the  fonn  of  a  cylinder  with  a  longitudinal  slot,  through  which 
passes  the  firing  pin,y,  supported  by  a  bushing,  h,  screwed  mto  the 
body  of  the  fuse. 

Forward  motion  of  the  percussion  plunger  will  cause  the  primer 
to  strike  the  point  of  the  firing  pin,  but  such  motion  is  prevented  by 
a  cap,  kf  covering  a  forward  extension  of  the  percussion  plunger, 
coming  in  contact  with  a  compressed  pellet  of  powder  contained  in  a 
screw  cup,  /,  screwed  into  the  body  of  the  fuse. 

\l1ien  the  time  plunger  acts  the  flame  from  the  primer  bums 
out  the  compressed  pellet  and  permits  the  percussion  plunger  to 
move  forward  on  impact. 

The  detonating  charge  of  the  fuse  is  shown  at  w  and  x,  and  the 
main  high-explosive  charge  of  the  explosive  head  at  d, 

Wlien  the  fuse  is  set  for  time  the  flame  from  the  time  train 
follows  the  compressed  powder  tube  ;'  in  passing  to  the  base  charge 
of  the  shrapnel. 

Mechanical  Time  Fuses. — Powder  time  train  fuses  give  quite 
accurate  timing  of  the  explosion  of  shrapnel  in  guns  having  tra- 
jectories similar  to  that  of  the  3-in.  field  gun.  Wlien  used  in  higher- 
powered,  higher- velocity  guns  the  results  are  less  good,  due  either 
to  mechanical  deformation  of  parts  of  the  fuse,  or  to  irregularity  of 
air  pressure  at  the  burning  time  trains.  Even  more  irregxilar 
burning  of  time  trains  appears  to  take  i)Iacc  in  these  fuses  when 
fired  from  low- velocity  howitzers  or  mortars  at  high  angles  of 
elevation.  The  variation  in  the  position  of  the  projectile  with 
reference  to  the  trajectory-  apjwars  to  be  great  enough  in  these  guns, 
from  round  to  round,  to  cause  great  variation  in  air  pressure  aiotmd 
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the  nose  of  the  projectile  and  within  the  fuse,  thus  causing  inegular 
burning. 

In  mechanical  time  fuses  the  compressed-powder  time  trains  are 
discarded  and  the  fuse  is  made  to  act  at  the  desired  time  after 
filing  by  some  mechanical  movement  within  itself.  Doasens  of 
different  types  have  been  tried,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  really 
successful  mechanical  fuses  were  devised.  The  successful  fuses, 
which  are  of  the  clockwork  variety,  are  apparently  not  subject  to 
the  irregularities  of  action  enumerated  above  as  applying  to  time 
train  fuses. 

It  is  likely  that  mechanical  time  fuses  will  eventually  entirely 
di^Iace  the  present  powder  time-train  variety. 

3x6.  The  Fuse  Setter. — ^The  fuse  setter  is  a  device  for  the  rapid 
and  accurate  setting  of  the  time  fuse  in  the  field  gim  projectile.  It 
is  attached  to  a  hinged  bracket  on  the  caisson  for  the  field  gun,  in  a 
position  convenient  for  the  cannoneer  who  serves  the  caisson. 

The  base  of  the  fuse  setter,  Fig.  250,  is  fixed  to  the  bracket  on 
the  caisson.  Mounted  on  the  base  are  two  movable  rings  caUed 
the  corrector  ring  and  range  ring.  The  range  ring  carries  the  range 
scale  graduated  in  yards,  and  the  corrector  ring  carries  an  index  or 
pdnter  that  moves  between  the  corrector  scales  that  are  fastened 
to  the  fixed  cover.  The  base  and  the  two  rings  are  bored  out  con- 
icaOy  to  fit  over  the  combination  time  and  percussion  fuse  used  in 
the  3-in.  projectile.  The  corrector  ring  is  notched  to  receive  the 
rotating  stud,  w,  Fig.  247,  which  projects  from  the  time  train  ring 
of  the  fuse.  A  spring  plunger  projects  inwardly  from  the  range  ring 
of  the  fuse  setter. 

A  guide  fixed  to  the  base  serves  to  direct  the  point  of  the  pro- 
jectile into  the  socket  of  the  fuse  setter  and  to  support  the  car- 
tridge during  the  operation  of  fuse  setting. 

To  set  the  fuse  for  the  time  of  burning  corresponding  to  any 
range,  as  1000  yds.,  the  range  ring  is  turned  by  means  of  the  range- 
worm  handle  until  the  1000  mark  on  the  range  scale  is  opposite  the 
datum  line  marked  on  the  corrector  scale,  sec  Fig.  250,  The 
weather-proof  cover  of  the  time  fuse  in  the  projectile  is  stripped  off 
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Fio.  250.— Fuse  Setter  for  3-mch  Projectiles. 
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and  the  point  of  the  projectile  is  then  placed  m  the  fuse  setter,  the 
rotating  stud  on  the  fuse  engaging  in  the  notch  in  the  correctoi 
ring.  The  cartridge  b  then  turned  slowly  in  a  clockwise  direction 
until  the  spring  plunger,  which  has  been  pushed  in  by  the  insertion 
of  the  fuse  in  the  fuse  setter,  is  forced  out  into  a  notch  prepared 
for  it  m  the  body  of  the  fuse.  The  plunger  prevents  further  rotation 
of  the  cartridge,  the  time  fuse  of  which  has  now  been  set  to  the 
proper  time  of  burning  for  looo  yds. 

The  rate  of  burning  of  different  fuses  of  the  same  lot  wiU  be 
unifonn,  but  it  may  vary  slightly  from  the  rate  of  burning  used  in 
the  graduation  of  the  scale  of  the  fuse  setter.  This  must  be  deter- 
mined by  actual  firings,  and  if  after  a  few  shots  it  is  found  that 
the  projectiles  burst  short  of  or  beyond  the  range  for  which  the 
time  fuse  is  set,  or  if  the  height  of  burst  is  not  exactly  as  desired, 
a  correction  is  made  in  the  setting  of  the  fuse  by  means  of  the 
corrector  ring  in  the  fuse  setter. 

The  height  of  burst  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  turning 
the  corrector  ring,  by  means  of  the  corrector-worm  thumb  nut, 
to  increase  or  diminish  the  corrector  scale  reading. 

A  point  on  the  corrector  scale  corresponds  to  a  difference  of 
<mt  mil  in  the  height  of  burst. 

A  hand  fuse  setter  based  on  the  same  principles  but  made  lighter 
and  ^>pUed  to  the  fuse  by  hand  is  also  fitmished  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  3-in.  field  gun. 

The  hand  fuse  setter  is  used  entirely  for  setting  the  fuses  of  the 
shrapnel  for  the  heavier  field  guns  and  howitzers. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
AIMING  DEVICES 

317.  Purpose. — ^As  shown  in  exterior  ballistics,  in  order  that 
a  projectile  from  a  given  gun  may  reach  a  given  target  when  fired 
under  given  conditions,  it  is  necessary  that  the  gun  have  a  certain 
elevation  and  that  it  point  in  a  certain  direction.  The  elevation 
will  depend  upon  the  range,  the  relative  height  of  the  gun  and  target 
and  the  ballistic  conditions.  The  direction  to  be  given  the  gun  will 
generally  be  somewhat  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  direction  of  the 
target,  in  order  that  the  deflection  due  to  drift,  wind  and  motion  of 
the  target,  if  any,  may  be  neutralized.  The  required  elevation  in 
the  plane  of  fire  and  direction  with  reference  to  the  vertical  plane 
containing  the  gun  and  target,  or  some  other  assimied  vertical  plane, 
are  determined  beforehand,  either  by  calculation  or  estimate. 

The  elevating  and  traversing  mechanisms  provide  means  for 
moving  the  gun  in  elevation  and  direction. 

The  aiming  mechanism  includes  all  the  devices  necessary  for 
determining  when  the  gun  is  laid  with  the  proper  elevation  and 
direction. 

Laying  in  Elevation. — Gims  are  laid  in  elevation  by  either  of 
the  following  methods: 

(a)  By  means  of  the  sights  the  required  angle  of  elevation  is 
laid  off  (in  a  vertical  plane)  between  the  axis  of  the  gim  and  the 
line  of  sight,  the  latter  bemg  established  by  directing  the  sights 
upon  the  target. 

(b)  By  means  of  a  quadrant  or  similar  instrument  the  required 
quadrant  angle  of  elevation  is  laid  off  between  the  axis  of  the  gun 
and  a  horizontal  plane,  the  position  of  the  latter  being  determined 
by  the  level  bubble  of  the  quadrant. 

(c)  When  guns  are  moxmted  on  fixed  level  platforms  the  required 
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quadrant  angle  of  elevation  may  be  mdicated  on  a  range  disk  or 
slide  which  moves  with  the  gim  in  elevation. 
*  Gims  are  laid  in  direction  by  either  of  three  methods: 

(a)  The  necessary  angle  between  the  line  of  sight  and  the  per- 
pendicular plane  through  the  axis  of  the  piece  is  determined 
and  the  sight  set  accordingly.  The  piece  is  then  laid  by  directing 
the  line  of  sight  upon  the  target. 

(b)  By  use  of  the  panoramic  sight  to  be  described  later,  any 
convenient  object  may  be  selected  as  an  aiming  point.  The  angle 
between  this  point  and  the  target  is  determined  and  corrected 
by  adding  or  subtracting  the  angle  of  deviation  caused  by  wind, 
drift,  etc.  The  corrected  angle  b  set  off  on  the  panoramic  sight 
and  the  gun  is  laid  by  directing  the  line  of  vision  through  the 
sight  upon  the  aiming  point. 

(c)  Allien  guns  are  moimted  on  fixed  level  platforms  the  required 
horizontal  angle  between  the  gim  and  some  fixed  vertical  plane,  as 
the  meridian  plane,  is  determined  and  set  off  on  the  azimuth  circle 
provided  on  the  base  ring. 

The  aiming  devices  for  any  gun  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  parts:  Sights,  quadrants,  range  disks  or  slides  and  azimuth 
circles. 

3x8.  Direct-Itying  Si^ts.— When  a  piece  is  laid  both  m  eleva- 
tion and  direction  by  sighting  directly  upon  the  target,  the  method 
is  known  as  direct  laying. 

The  line  of  sight  on  a  gun  may  be  fixed  in  one  of  two  ways: 
first,  by  means  of  two  plain  or  open  sights,  the  rear  one  of  which 
has  a  peep  or  notch  capable  of  adjustment  in  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal directions;  second,  by  means  of  a  telescope,  whose  axis  or 
line  of  collimation  may  be  given  any  direction  desired. 

The  necessary  adjustments  of  the  line  of  sight  with  reference 
to  the  axis  of  the  piece  are  secured  by  shifting  the  rear  sight  ver- 
tically and  laterally  as  indicated  by  OC  and  EC,  Fig.  251. 

In  Fig.  251  O  represents  the  peep  of  the  rear  sight  in  its  zero 
position,  the  line  from  O  to  the  front  sight  A  being  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  piece.    Or  the  line  OA  may  represent  the  line  of  colli 
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mation  of  a  telescope,  the  telescope  being  pivoted  at  A.  If  now 
we  calculate  that  to  reach  the  target  at  F,  under  the  conditions 
prevailing,  a  certain  angle  of  elevation  is  required  and  a  certain 
deviation  to  the  left,  we  lift  the  peep  of  the  rear  sight  to  the  point 
C  so  that  OAC  is  the  required  angle  of  elevation,  and  then  move 
the  peep  horizontally  from  C  to  £  to  obtain  the  required  deviation. 
The  line  of  sight  is  now  the  line  EAj  and  if  the  gim  is  maneuvered 
so  that  this  line  is  made  to  pass  through  the  target,  the  axis  has 


Fig.  251. 

then  the  elevation  and  deviation  required  under  the  existing 
conditions. 

The  gim  is  aimed  at  the  target  F,  but  its  axis,  paraDel  to  the 
line  CB,  is  practically  pointed  at  B,  which  is  above  F  by  the 
vertical  distance  BD  and  to  the  left  of  F  by  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance DF. 

Graduation  of  Sights. — For  the  purpose  of  the  vertical  adjust- 
ment, sights  are  sometimes  graduated  in  degrees.  Since  the 
powder  charges  are  adjusted  to  give  fixed  muzzle  velocities,  the 
angle  of  elevation  required  to  attain  a  given  range  under  normal 
atmospheric  conditions,  is  fixed  and  it  is  more  convenient  to  have 
the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  rear  sight  graduated  directly  in 
ranges  instead  of  in  degrees,  and  this  is  generally  done. 

The  horizontal  adjustment  is  graduated  in  the  case  of  the  sea- 
coast  moimts  in  degrees  with  a  least  reading  of  .05°,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  mobile  artillery  in  mils.  A  mil  is  an  angle  which,  at  any 
given  range,  subtends  a  distance  of  approximately  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  the  range.    There  are  640P  mils  in  a  complete  circle^ 
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It  is  apparent  from  Fig.  251  that  if  £C  is  n  thousandths  of  AC, 
the  horizontal  distance  DF  will  be  n  thousandths  of  AD  and  prac- 
tically of  the  range  AF.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
jectile follows  the  movement  of  the  rear  sights  going  higher  as  the 
sight  is  raised,  and  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  sight  is  moved  to  the 
right  or  left. 

Correction  for  DrifL— The  deviation  of  the  projectile  due  to 
drift,  which  is  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  projectile  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  may  be  determined  for  any  range  by  the 
formulas  of  exterior  ballistics,  and  thus  the  curve  of  drift  may  be 
constructed  for  any  gim.  If  then  the  rear  sight  is  so  constructed 
that  as  the  peep  is  lifted  in  elevation  to  any  range  k  is  automatically 
moved  horizontally  just  enough  to  compensate  for  the  drift  at  that 
range,  the  sight  makes  automatic  correction  for  the  drift,  and  need 
be  further  adjusted  only  for  the  wind  or  other  atmospheric  deviating 
mfluences. 

In  all  service  guns  the  drift  of  the  projectile  is  to  the  right. 
The  drift  increases  with  the  range.  The  rear  sight  with  automatic 
drift  correction,  therefore,  moves  to  the  left  as  it  is  raised  in  eleva- 
tion. In  our  service,  automatic  drift  correction  wiU  be  found  only 
m  sights  for  small  arms. 

3x9.  Correction  for  Inclination  of  Trunnion  Axis. — ^The  angle  of 
elevation  of  a  gun  must  be  measured  in  the  vertical  plane  through  the 
axis  of  the  piece.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  mobile  piece  must 
be  fired  under  conditions  in  which  the  axis  about  which  it  turns  in 
dex-ation  (tnmnion  axis)  is  not  level. 

In  Fig.  252  let  r  be  the  pomt  to  which  the  rear  sight  must  be 
raised,  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  axis,  to  give  to  the  gun  a  desired 
angle  of  elevation  equal  to  ofr,  f  representing  the  front  sight  h  is 
a  horizontal  line  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  axis.  Now,  suppose 
the  gun  to  be  revolved  to  the  left  about  the  line  of  which  is  parallel 
to  its  axis.  The  axis  of  the  gim  will  remain  parallel  to  its  original 
position,  but  the  point  r  will  revolve  to  some  position  r\ 

Projecting  r'  on  the  vertical  plane,  at  r'\  we  see  that  the  angle  of 
sight  ofr'  produces  an  angle  of  elevation  ofr'\  which  is  less  than  the 
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desired  angle  ofr.    It  is  apparent  too  that  the  line  of  sight  thzough 

f'  will  cause  the  gim  to  be  pointed  to  the  left  of  the  plane  of  cjt. 

If,  however,  the  sight  is  pivoted  on  the  line  0/  as  an  axis,  ve  are 

enabled,  when  the  trunnion  axis  of  the  gun  is  inclined,  to  rotate  the 


Fig.  252. 

sight  arm  from  the  inclined  position  a/  to  the  vertical  position  at. 
in  which  it  will  subtend  the  desired  vertical  angle  ofr. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  rear  sights  for  guns  that  are 
likely  to  be  fired  on  uneven  sites  shall  be  so  constructed  that  tbc 
sight  arm  may  revolve  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  bore  and  cod- 
taining  the  front  sight. 

We  will  find  that  the  rear  sights  for  all  guns  mounted  on  wheeled 
carriages  are  constructed  in  this  manner. 

Guns  of  position  are  moimted  on  carriages  that  rest  <hi  k\d 
platforms,  and  their  sights  are  so  adjusted  as  to  always  move  in  a 
vertical  plane. 

Location  of  Sights. — ^In  order  that  the  operation  of  sighting  may 
not  be  interrupted  by  the  act  of  firing,  sights  are  now  always  placec 
upon  some  non-recoiling  part  of  the  carriage.  The  elevating  aoo 
traversing  mechanisms  are  also  under  the  control  of  the  cannoDccr 
at  the  sights,  so  that  he  is  dependent  upon  no  one,  but  can  keep  the 
piece  upon  the  target  at  all  times. 

Gims  are  generally  provided  with  line  sights  which  consLt 
merely  of  marks  on  the  top  of  the  gim  which  establish  a  line  paraUc! 
to  the  axis  of  the  bore  and  assist  in  giving  general  direction  to  the 
piece.  On  our  field  guns  they  consist  of  a  conical  stud  on  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  and  a  notched  bar  on  the  breech. 
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320.  Independent  Line  of  Sight— In  order  to  relieve  the  gun 
pointer  of  the  responsibility  for  setting  the  elevation  on  the  sight 
standard  and  elevating  the  piece,  some  foreign  guns  are  provided 
with  what  is  known  as  the  independent  line  of  sight.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  actual  quadrant  elevation  of  the  piece  consbts  of 
two  parts:  (a)  The  elevation  necessary  to  reach  the  target  if  it 
were  on  the  same  level  as  the  gun,  (b)  the  correction  to  this  eleva- 
tion required  by  the  difference  of  level  of  the  gun  and  target  (angle 
of  site).  With  the  independent  line  of  sight  the  two  parts  of  the 
quadrant  elevation  are  applied  to  the  gun  independently  and  by 
different  cannoneers.    One  form  of  mechanism  for  use  with  the 


Fig.  253. 

independent  line  of  sight  is  shown  in  Fig.  253.  An  intermediate 
rocker  and  two  elevating  s>^tems  A  and  B  are  provided. 
^  The  sight  is  fixed  to  the  rocker,  and  the  gun  pomter  manipulates 
the  lower  elevating  system  A  which  moves  the  rocker  as  well  as  the 
gun,  in  elevation.  In  this  way  the  angle  of  site  is  automatically 
oofrected  for  when  the  line  of  sight  is  brought  upon  the  target. 

The  other  elevating  mechanism  B  is  between  the  rocker  and  the 
gun  and  b  manipulated  by  another  cannoneer  who  elevates  the  gun 
until  the  proper  range  appears  on  a  range  scale. 

A  change  in  range  does  not  effect  the  setting  of  the  lower  ele- 
vation mechanism  and  the  gun  pointer  is  thus  free  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  keeping  his  line  of  sight  upon  the  target  and  does  not 
have  to  take  his  e>'e  from  the  telescope.  The  above  method  has 
the  objection,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  necessar>' 
correction  in  the  range  drum  for  difference  in  level  of  tnmnion  axis. 
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There  are  various  other  methods  of  securing  the  independent 
line  of  sight. 

One  of  each  general  type  of  the  service  sights  and  other  ap|rfi- 
ances  used  in  gun  pointing  will  now  be  described-  The  sights 
mounted  on  the  various  gims  of  older  model  will  readfly  be  under- 
stood after  a  study  of  these. 

321.  Sights  for  Mobile  Axdlleiy.— The  appliances  provided 
for  sighting  the  3-in.  field  piece,  and  other  pieces  on  wheeled  car- 
riages,  include  Ihie  sights,  the  adjustable  or  tangent  st^t,  the 
panoramic  sight  and  the  range  quadrant. 

The  line  sights  are  fixed  to  the  gun  as  already  described. 
The  Adjustable  or  Tangent  Sight.— The  adjustable  sight  OMisists 
of  a  fixed  front  sight  and  an  adjustable  rear  sight. 

The  front  sight,  supported  in  a  bracket  on  the  cradle,  is  a  short 
tube,  Fig.  254,  whose*  axis  is  marked  by  the  intersection  of  two 
cross  wires  set  in  the  tube  at  angles  of  45^  with  the  horizon.  A 
bead  on  top  of  the  tube  serves  for  approx- 
imate determination  of  direction. 

The  rear  sight,  Fig.  255,  is  shown 
viewed  from  the  left  in  the  left-hand  figure, 
and  from  the  rear  in  the  figure  on  the  right. 
The  rear  sight  bracket  is  seated  in  a  socket 
attached  to  the  cradle  of  the  carriage,  00 
the  left  side.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
bracket  two  seats  are  formed  for  the  attachment  of  the  socket  for 
the  sight.  The  seats  are  faced  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  piece  and  circular  guides  are  cut  on  them,  with  the  zero 
index  of  the  elevation  scale  as  a  center. 

The  shank  socket  which  holds  the  rear  sight  is  moimted  on  the 
bracket  and  has  circular  motion  on  the  guides  imder  the  action  of 
the  transverse  leveling  screw.  This  arrangement  permits  the 
correction  for  inclination  of  site  by  revolution  of  the  rear  site  in  1 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  gim  imtil  the  sight  is  xtv- 
tical,  as  mdicated  by  the  cross  level  fixed  to  the  socket. 

The  sight  shank  is  an  arm  curved  to  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
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center  is  the  front  sight.    The  shank  slides  up  and  down  in  guides 
in  the  socket,  its  movement  being  effected  by  the  scroll  gear  handle 


through  a  scroll  gear  wheel  which  acts  on  the  teeth  of  the  rack  cut 
on  the  right  face  of  the  shank.  The  scroll  gear  Ls  held  in  mc-sh  by  a 
si>ring.     By  pulling  out  the  handle  the  gear  is  disengaged  from  the 
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The  fire  from  modem  field  guns  is  so  accurate  and  destructive 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  establish  field  batteries  always 
in  positions  out  of  view  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  protect  the  bat- 
teries from  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  gims. 

Indirect  sighting  becomes  then  of  necessity  the  usual  method 
of  sighting  guns  in  battle. 

The  panoramic  sight  affords  the  means  of  aiming  the  gun  by 
directing  the  line  of  sight  on  any  object  in  view  from  the  gun. 
At  the  same  time  it  offers  the  advantages  of  a  telescopic  sight  in 
direct  or  indirect  aiming. 

The  panoramic  sight  is  a  telescope  so  fitted  with  reflectors  and 
prisms  that  a  magnified  image  of  an  object  anywhere  in  view 
may  be  brought  to  the  eye  without  change  in  the  direction  of 
sight. 

Panoramic  sights  for  the  modem  field  guns  and  howitzers  are 
shown  in  Figs.  256  and  258.  The  former  is  the  older  type  and  will 
be  described  in  detaO. 

The  rays  of  light  from  the  object  viewed  enter  the  sight  through 
the  plain  glass  window  in  the  head  piece  and  are  bent  downward  by 
the  prism  of  total  reflection  A ,  rectified  vertically  by  the  prism  B, 
focussed  by  the  object  lens  C,  and  rectified  laterally  by  the  gabled 
prism  Dy  so  that  there  is  presented  to  the  eyepiece  £,  a  rectified 
image  of  the  object,  which  image  is  magnified  by  the  two  lenses  of 
the  eyepiece. 

The  magnif>ing  power  of  the  instrument  is  4  and  the  field  of 
view  is  10**. 

The  Rotating  Prism. — The  interior  tube  containing  the  prism  B 
and  the  objective  C  is  mounted  so  that  it  may  rotate  in  the  body  of 
the  telescope. 

The  prism  B  is  rectangular  in  cross-section.  Its  upper  and 
lower  faces  are  obUque  to  its  axis,  and  its  length  is  such  that  a  ray 
that  enters  the  prism  axially  emerges  axially.  Ever>'  ray  entering 
parallel  to  the  axis,  therefore,  emerges  at  an  equal  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  axis.  A  vertical  ray  entering  the  prism  at  a,  Fjg. 
257,  is  reflected  by  the  back  of  the  prism  and  emerges  at  c.    Now 
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if  the  prism  is  revolved  through  any  angle,  say  45®,  as  represented 
in  the  figure  by  the  position  shown  in  broken  lines,  the  ray  a  will 
emerge  at  e,  the  back  of  the  prism  now  being  at  the  angle  of  45° 
with  its  original  position;  and  the  angle  through  which  the  ray  has 
moved,  measured  from  the  axis  of  the  prism,  which 
is  the  axis  of  rotation,  is  90°.  The  angular  move- 
ment of  the  ray  is  therefore  double  the  angular 
movement  of  the  prism.  Consequently  the  image 
of  an  object  seen  through  the  prism  rotates  through 
twice  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  prism. 

The  head  piece  containing  the  prism  A  is  also 
moxmted  to  rotate  on  the  body  of  the  telescope,  and 
in  order  to  counteract  the  doubled  angular  move- 
ment of  the  image  by  the  prism  B,  the  head  piece 
is  made  to  rotate  twice  as  fast  as  the  prism.  The 
image  of  any  object  then  rotates  through  the  same 
angle  as  the  head  piece,  and  the  relative  positions 
of  objects  in  the  field  of  view  are  not  changed. 

The  different  movements  of  A  and  B  are  accom- 
plished by  means  of  one  tangent  screw  through  gearing  contained 
in  the  cylindrical  casing  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  rotating  parts. 
*  The  Graduated  Scale, — ^The  angular  movement  of  the  head  piece 
is  indicated  by  a  graduated  scale  on  its  perimeter,  visible  through  a 
window  in  the  rear  of  the  casing.  When  the  index  on  the  casing  is 
at  the  zero  of  the  scale,  the  line  of  sight  of  the  panoramic  sight  is  in 
the  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece.  If  at  the  same 
time  the  tangent  sight  on  which  the  panoramic  sight  is  mounted 
is  at  the  zero  of  the  elevation  scale,  the  line  of  sight  of  the  panoramic 
sight  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece. 

In  the  scale  on  the  head  piece  the  circle  is  divided  in  64  equal 
parts,  numbered  clockwise.  One  complete  turn  of  the  tangent 
screw  moves  the  head  piece  through  one  of  these  angles.  A  microm- 
eter scale  mounted  on  the  shaft  of  the  tangent  screw  has  100  equal 
divisions.  A  movement  of  the  tangent  screw  through  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  micrometer  scale  therefore  moves  the  head  piece 
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through  1/6400  of  a  circle,  which  angle  corresponds  very  closely  to 
i/iooo  of  the  range.  The  reading  of  the  scales  is  in  6400ths  of  the 
drcle.  The  hundreds  are  read  from  the  scale  on  the  head  piece, 
and  tens  and  units  from  the  scale  on  the  tangent  screw.  Thus,  if 
the  bdex  has  passed  the  mark  27  on  the  head  scale,  and  the  index 
of  the  micrometer  scale  stands  at  18,  the  reading  is  2718. 

Referring  now  to  the  readings  on  the  deflection  scale  of  the 
tangent  sight,  Art.  321,  we  see  that  the  first  reading  to  the  left 
of  the  zero,  which  b  10,  indicates  a  position  of  the  tangent  sight 
parallel  to  the  position  of  the  panoramic  sight  when  the  index  of 
the  scale  on  the  head  of  the  panoramic  sight  is  between  o  and  i  of 
the  scale,  and  the  index  of  the  micrometer  scale  is  at  10.  Similarly 
the  reading  90,  to  the  right  of  the  zero,  indicates  the  position  of  the 
panoramic  sight  between  63  and  64  of  the  head  scale  with  the 
micrometer  scale  at  90.  The  reading  of  the  panoramic  sight  is 
then  6390. 

323.  Improved  Panoramic  Sight— The  191 5  model,  shown  in 
Fig.  258,  differs  from  the  above  chiefly  in  the  provision  made  for 
rotating  the  upper  prism  about  a  horizontal  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  line  of  vision  and  for  setting  off  deflections. 

The  rotating  head  prism  is  turned  around  its  horizontal  axis  by 
means  of  the  elevation  worm  micrometer  head.  The  readings  of  the 
scale  on  the  scale  on  the  rear  of  the  head  indicate  the  angle  in  hun- 
dreds of  mils  of  the  line  of  \ision  above  or  below  the  horizontal. 
Units  and  tens  are  giv^n  by  the  micrometer  head.  The  effect  of 
the  rotating  head  b  to  permit  a  wider  selection  of  aiming  points 
which  may  be  a  considerable  distance  above  or  below  the  horizontal 
plane  throughout  the  gun. 

The  deflection  scale  is  graduated  in  hundreds  of  mils  from  o  to  3 
on  each  side  of  normal.  Units  and  tens  are  set  off  on  the  dial  F. 
The  use  of  this  scale  permits  the  gunner  to  make  additions  or  sub- 
tractions, in  changing  target,  etc.,  mechanically  instead  of  applying 
them  to  the  azimuth  reading. 

Use  of  the  Panoramic  Sight  as  a  Range  Finder. — As  horizontal 
cnj^Ies  may  be  measured  with  the  panoramic  siRht  the  sight  may  be 
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used  as  a  range  finder.  Using  the  line  between  the  sights  <^  the 
flank  guns  of  a  battery  as  a  base  the  triangle  formed  by  the  two 
sights  and  the  target  may  be  determined. 

Panoramic  Sights  for  Other  Guns. — The  panoramic  sights  for 
all  mobile  artillery  including  howitzers  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Vin.  field  gim.  As  the  howitzers  use  different  velocities  to  give 
different  zones  in  high  angle  fire,  they  have  a  number  of  scales 
on  the  sight  shank,  one  corresponding  to  each  zone. 

A  description  of  the  method  by  which  the  sight  for  the  6-in. 
howitzer  is  made  to  follow  the  top  carriage  in  azimuth  and  the 
rocker  in  elevation  was  given  in  Art.  231. 

324.  Range  Quadrants  for  Mobile  Artillery  Guns« — In  rapid 
firing,  the  duties  of  setting  the  sight  for  range  and  deflection,  and 
laying  the  piece  by  manipulating  the  elevating  and  traversing 
mechanisms  would,  if  attended  to  by  a  single  cannoneer,  frequently 
delay  the  firing  much  beyond  the  time  required  to  load.  Since  in 
the  carriages  for  mobile  artillery  the  elevating  and  traversing 
mechanisms  are  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  the  pcHnting 
of  the  piece  may  be  much  simplified  and  the  time  required  be  con- 
siderably lessened  by  assigning  to  one  cannoneer  the  pointing  of 
the  piece  for  direction  and  to  a  second  the  elevation  of  the  piece  for 
range.  Such  a  division  of  duties  is  provided  for  in  mobfle  artillery' 
guns  by  the  elevating  crank  at  the  right  side  of  the  trail  and  by  the 
range  quadrant  attached  to  the  right  of  the  cradle.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  gunner  on  the  left  of  the  piece,  using  the  open  or 
panoramic  sight,  lays  for  direction  only,  while  the  cannoneer  on 
the  right  of  the  piece  gives  quadrant  elevations. 

The  range  quadrant.  Fig.  259,  is  supported  in  a  bracket  on  the 
right  side  of  the  cradle  of  the  carriage  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the 
vertical  plane  containing  the  axis  of  the  piece;  and  provisicm  is 
made  for  rotation  of  the  quadrant  about  its  axis  in  order  that  the 
o^rved  rocker  arm  of  the  quadrant  may  be  made  vertical  when  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage  are  on  different  levels.  The  vertical  posi* 
tion  of  the  quadrant  arm  is  indicated  by  the  cross  level. 

The  quadrant  consists  of  a  fixed  arm  of  which  the  rocker  is  a 
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part;  and  a  movable  arm,  in  front  of  the  fixed  arm  in  the  figure, 
carrying  a  range  disk,  a  range  level,  and  the  mechanism  for  elevating 
the  movable  arm.  The  fixed  arm  has  at  the  rear  an  upwardly 
extending  arc,  called  the  rocker,  with  toothed  racks  on  front  and 
rear  edges.  The  movable  arm,  pivoted  at  the  front  to  the  fixed 
arm,  is  given  motion  about  its  pivot  by  a  gear  actuated  by  the  ele- 
vating hand  wheel  and  meshing  in  the  rearmost  rack.  A  pinion 
on  the  shaft  of  the  range  disk  meshes  in  the  forward  rack,  and  the 
movement  of  the  arm  in  elevation  is  indicated  by  the  scale  on  the 
range  disk  in  terms  of  the  corresponding  range. 

The  Range  Level. — ^This  is  a  form  of  clinometer  especially  adapted 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  pivoted  on  the  axis  of  the  movable  arm  and 
may  be  moved  relatively  to  the  arm  by  a  micrometer  screw,  the 
upper  end  of  which  carries  a  micrometer  scale.  A  short  circular 
scale  is  marked  on  the  left  edge  of  the  piece  carrying  the  level. 
The  level  scale  is  in  64ths  of  a  circle,  and  the  micrometer  scale  in 
640oths,  similar  to  the  scales  of  the  panoramic  sight. 

The  purpose  of  the  level  is  to  make  correction  for  difference  in 
level  of  the  gim  and  target.  The  angle  subtended  at  the  target  by 
the  difference  in  level  is  called  the  angle  of  site,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  words  on  the  range  level  in  the  figure. 

The  readings  on  the  level  scale  are  2,  3,  4  and  5,  read  200,  300, 
400  and  500,  to  which  are  added  the  readings  of  the  micrometer 
disk  scale.  No.  300  corresponds  to  the  horizontal  position  of  the 
axis  of  the  gim. 

The  readings  correspond  with  those  of  the  vertical  scale  of  the 
battery  commander's  telescope  to  be  described.  The  angle  of  position 
expressed  in  mils  is  obtained  by  subtracting  300  from  the  reading 
of  the  scales.    If  the  result  is  positive  the  target  is  above  the  gun. 

Use  of  the  Quadrant. — ^The  quadrant  is  used  as  follows:  The 
angle  of  site  or  position  having  been  determined  by  the  battery 
commander's  telescope  and  the  range,  by  a  range  finder  or  by  esti- 
mation, the  angle  of  site  is  set  off  on  the  level  scales,  the  range  on 
the  range  disks  and  the  gim  elevated  or  depressed  so  as  to  center 
the  bubble  of  the  range  level. 
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The  angle  of  site  of  any  designated  target  may,  if  the  target  is 
visible  from  the  gim,  be  measured  by  sighting  directly  on  the  target 
with  the  sight  set  at  any  range;  then  by  setting  the  quadrant  range 
disk  at  the  same  range,  turning  the  level  screw  so  as  to  center  the 
bobble  and  taking  the  reading  of  the  level  scales. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  use  of  the  level  in  correcting  the  angle 
of  elevation  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  angle  of  site  we  are  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  the  rigidity  of  the  trajectory.  No  range  quad- 
rant is  provided  for  howitzers,  the  range  setting  in  indirect  laying 
being  by  the  tangent  sight,  the  level  of  which  is  adjustable  as  in  the 
range  quadrant  of  the  guns,  for  angle  of  site. 

Comparison  with  the  Independent  Line  of  Sight, — ^While  the  use 
of  the  range  quadrant  with  the  3-in.  and  larger  field  guns  separates 
the  duties  of  the  cannoneers  in  aiming,  it  does  not  comply  with 
the  amdition  for  the  independent  line  of  sight  described  in  Art. 
320. 

The  sight  and  the  range  quadrant,  being  attached  to  the  cradle, 
both  move  in  elevation  with  the  gim.  The  independent  line  of  sight 
requires  that  the  gim  can  be  moved  and  set  in  elevation  with  the 
means  provided,  without  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  sight 
used  for  aiming  in  direction. 

325.  Aiming  Seacoast  Guns. — Seacoast  gims  being  mounted 
on  level  platforms,  no  provision  need  be  made  in  their  sights  for 
inclination  of  the  trunnions.  Furthermore,  since  any  gim  b  at  a 
fixed  level  with  respect  to  the  sea  (except  for  change  of  tide  which  is 
easQy  corrected  for),  the  angle  of  site  for  a  given  range  is  known 
without  special  determination.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  lay  sea- 
coast  guns  in  elevation  by  means  of  a  range  drum  or  slide,  geared 
to  the  gun,  and  made  to  move  past  a  fixed  pointer. 

The  tendency  is  toward  this  indirect  method  of  la>ing  aD  sea- 
coast  guns  in  elevation,  though  in  some  of  the  smaUer  and  older 
ones,  the  direct  method  of  la>ing  is  still  used. 

Seacoast  guns  are  all  laid  in  direction  by  direct  aiming  through 
the  sights,  and  for  this  purpose  telescopic  sights  are  provided. 
Since  the  target  is  alwaj-s  visible  there  b  no  necessity  for  the 
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panoramic  feature  of  the  telescopic  sight  for  mobile  artillery  guns 
and  it  is  not  used. 

Telescopic  sights  have  displaced  open  sights  for  all  guns  on 
account  of  the  increase  in  power  of  vision  and  decrease  in  personal 
error  which  they  make  possible.  A  telescopic  sight  enables  a  gun- 
ner to  see  clearly  an  object  which  is  indistinct  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
to  lay  a  gim  on  it  with  facility  and  accuracy. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  telescopic  sights  used  in  the  service  will  now 
be  described. 

326.  Telescopic  Sight,  Model  1898.— The  telescopic  aght, 
model  1898,  illustrated  in  Fig.  260,  is  provided  for  the  8-,  10-  and 
i2'-inch  barbette  carriages  and  for  disappearing  carriages  of  the 
earlier  models.  A  seat  for  the  sight  is  attached  to  the  chassis. 
When  moimted  in  this  seat  the  sight  is  used  to  give  to  the  gun  direc- 
tion in  azimuth  only. 

A  seat  is  also  provided  on  the  trunnion  of  the  gun,  and  in  this 
seat  the  sight  may  be  used  in  giving  both  elevation  and  direction. 
The  bracket  6,  Fig.  260,  is  screwed  to  the  truimion.  The  tele- 
scope is  moimted  in  a  frame  whose  trunnions  /  rest  in  notches  in 
the  bracket.  The  frame  and  telescope  are  leveled  transversely  by 
the  screw  /  which  bears  against  a  lug  projecting  from  the  trunnion 
shaft  of  the  frame. 

Erecting  Prisms. — ^To  rectify  the  image  of  the  object  there  is 
mounted  in  the  telescope  between  the  objective  and  the  eyepiece 
a  Hastings-Brashear  compound  erecting  prism,  Fig.  261.  The 
compound  prism  is  composed  of  two  prisms,  a,  whose  angles  are 
30,  60  and  90°,  laid  with  their  30°  angles  toward  each  other  on  a 
parallel-sided  glass  plate  b.  On  the  other  side  of  the  plate  is  fixed 
a  gabled  prism  c  with  a  90°  angle.  The  upper  prisms  rectify  the 
image  vertically,  and  the  lower  prism  horizontally,  as  may  be  seen 
by  following  the  course  of  the  ray  of  light  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  telescope  is  pivoted  at  its  forward  end  to  the  frame  and  is 
given  movement  in  elevation  by  the  screw  «,  Fig.  260.  The  ele- 
vation scale  is  read  to  one  minute  by  a  micrometer  scale  under 
the  screw  head. 
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Deflection  is  given  by  moving  the  vertical  cross  wire  in  the 
telescope  to  the  right  or  left  by  means  of  the  deflection  screw  d, 
and  then  moving  the  gun  until  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  cross  wires  covers  the  point  aimed  at. 

There  are  two  deflection  scales,  one  inside  the  telescope  and 
one  outside.  The  inside  scale,  of  horn,  is  in  the  focal  plane  of  the 
telescope  and  is  seen  at  the  same  time  with  the  object  xiewcd. 
The  scale  is  graduated  in  divisions  of  3  minutes,  and  the  degrees 
are  niunbered  from  i  on  the  right  to  5  on  the  left  as  in  the  model 


Fig.  261. 


1904  telescopic  sight.  The  cross  wires  in  the  telescope  appear  in 
front  of  the  scale.  The  vertical  cross  wire  is  attached  to  a  sliding 
diaphragm  which  is  actuated  by  the  deflection  screw  d  and  mox-es 
the  vertical  wire  to  any  desired  degree  of  deflection  to  the  right  or 
left. 

In  sighting,  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wnres  b  brought  in  line 
with  the  object  sighted. 

The  outside  deflection  scale,  j,  Fig.  260,  corresponds  in  move- 
ment with  the  scale  inside  the  telescope.  Both  scales  are  read  to 
3  minutes  by  the  graduation  on  the  micrometer  head  d. 

In  a  telescopic  sight  the  cross  wires  inside  the  telescope  fonn 
\irtually  the  front  sight,  and  the  aperture  of  the  eyepiece  forms 
the  rear  sight.  With  the  telescope  just  described  deflection  is 
given  by  mo\ing  the  vertical  cross  wire  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
this  movement  is  equivalent  to  mo\'ing  the  front  sight  to  the 
right  or  left.    We  have  seen  that  with  the  front  sight  fixed  the 
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projectile  follows  the  movement  of  the  rear  sight.  When  the  rear 
sight  is  fixed  a  movement  of  the  front  sight  is  equivalent  to  a  move- 
ment of  the  rear  sight  in  the  opposite  direction.  Therefore,  with 
the  telescopic  sight,  model  1898,  the  projectile  will  be  moved  to  the 
right  by  movement  of  the  vertical  cross  wire  to  the  left,  and  to  the 
left  by  movement  of  the  vertical  wire  to  the  right 

This  sight  is  being  replaced  by  one  similar  to  the  later  models 
to  be  described. 

327.  Telescopic  Sight,  Model  of  1904.— This  sight  is  used  for 
many  of  the  guns  mounted  on  disappearing  carriages. 

A  general  view  of  the  sight  is  shown  in  Fig.  262.  As  originaUy 
applied  to  disappearing  carriages  the  sight  arm  a  was  pivoted  at 
its  forward  end  and  so  connected  as  to  make  it  follow  the  gun  in 
elevation. 

As  now  applied  to  these  carriages  the  sight  arm  is  firmly  fixed 
in  its  bracket  on  the  sight  standard. 

A  cradle  c  canning  the  telescope  /  is  pivoted  to  the  forward  end 
of  the  sight  arm  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cradle  has  both  vertical 
and  horizontal  movement  about  its  pivot.  Vertical  movement  is 
given  by  the  hand  wheel  e  which  actuates  a  gear  mounted  on  the 
sight  arm  and  meshing  in  the  rack  on  the  shank  s.  The  cradle  is 
given  horizontal  movement  on  the  head  of  the  shank  by  the  deflec- 
tion screw  d.  A  deflection  scale  on  the  rear  end  of  the  cradle  under 
the  telescope  extends  over  4*^  of  arc.  The  degree  marks  are  num- 
bered from  I  on  the  right  to  5  on  the  left,  the  3°  mark  correspond- 
ing to  no  deflection.  The  least  reading  of  the  deflection  scale 
is  .os^ 

The  sight  is  used  on  disappearing  carriages  for  aiming  in  direc- 
tion only.  No  elevation  scales  are  therefore  pro\nded  on  the  sight 
shank  5,  and  only  suflicicnt  movement  is  given  the  cradle  in  eleva- 
tion to  enable  the  sight  to  be  kept  on  the  target  at  var}ing  ranges 
and  heights  of  tide. 

A\Tien  used  on  barbette  carriages  the  sight  arm  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  shape  and  is  bolted  to  the  cradle.  It  therefore  moves 
with  the  gun  in  elevation.    For  these  carriages  the  rear  face  of  the 
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shank  s  carries  an  elevation  scale  graduated  to  degrees  and  minutes 
of  arc,  the  least  reading  being  6  minutes. 

AMien  the  sight  is  set  at  the  zero  of  the  elevation  and  deflection 
scales  the  axis  of  the  telescope  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece. 

A  range  drum  m  connected  with  the  elevating  gear  of  the  sight 
indicates  the  range  corresponding  to  any  position  of  the  sight. 
The  range  drum  contains  a  coiled  ribbon  spring  arranged  to  equalize 
the  efforts  in  elevating  and  depressing  the  sight. 

A  peep  sight  p  is  mounted  above  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope, 
and  an  open  front  sight/,  with  crossed  wires,  is  mounted  above  the 
forward  end  of  the  cradle. 

The  Telescope, — The  construction  of  the  telescope  will  be 
understood  from  Fig.  263.  The  achromatic  object  glass  0,  com- 
posed of  three  lenses,  has  a  clear  aperture  3  ins.  in  diameter  and  a 


Fig.  263. 

focal  length  of  17.25  ins.  The  length  of  the  telescope  is  diminished 
and  an  erect  image  presented  to  the  eyepiece  by  means  of  the  two 
Porro  prisms  p.  In  the  figure  the  prisms  appear  to  be  so  placed 
that  each  intercepts  a  ray  of  light  entering  or  issuing  from  the  other, 
but  in  reality  the  prisms  are  offset  from  each  other  so  that  the 
light  has  unobstructed  passage  to  and  from  them.  One  prism  is 
horizontal  and  the  other  stands  vertically.  The  lower  prism  by  its 
inclined  surfaces  bends  the  ray  twice  through  angles  of  90"^,  reflecting 
it  back  to  the  upper  prism,  which  again  bends  it  twice  and  reflects 
it  into  the  field  of  the  eyepiece.  The  image,  rectified  horizontally 
and  vertically  by  the  prisms,  is  focussetl  in  a  plane  marked  by 
horizontal  and  vertical  cross  wires  r  carried  in  a  ring,  and  is  mag- 
nified by  the  two  lenses  of  the  eyepiece.    The  ring  canying  the  cro^s 
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wires  is  mounted  in  a  tube  d  called  the  draw  tube  which  may  be 
given  movement  in  and  out  by  rotation  of  the  focussing  ring/. 
The  eyepiece  has  a  screw  motion  out  and  in. 

Two  different  eyepieces  are  provided  with  the  tdescc^,  then- 
magnifying  powers  being  12  and  20  diameters  respectively.  The 
field  of  view  of  the  telescope  with  the  12-power  eyepiece  is  3.6* 
and  with  the  20-power  eyepiece  2.6®. 

In  the  use  of  the  instrument  the  eyepiece  is  first  adjusted  until 
the  cross  wires  are  distinctly  defined.  The  cross  wires  are  then 
brought  into  the  focal  p4ane  of  the  objective  by  turning  the  focussing 
ring  until  the  object  viewed  is  also  distinctly  defined  and  does  not 
appear  to  move  when  the  eye  is  shifted  from  side  to  side.  An 
objective  once  focussed  is  correct  for  all  observers,  but  the  eyepiece 
requires  focussing  for  each  individual. 

Small  electric  lamps  of  about  2  candle  power,  /  Fig.  262,  illu- 
minate, in  night  sighting,  the  cross  wires  at  r  and  the  deflectioD 
scales  in  the  vicinity  of  the  indexes.  The  lamp  that  illuminates 
the  cross  wires  is  attached  outside  the  draw  tube  and  its  light 
is  reflected  by  two  mirrors  through  two  slits  cut  through  the  tube 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  light  from  each  mirror  is  thrown 
upon  the  full  length  of  a  cross  wire,  and  the  wires  appear  as  bright 
lines  in  a  dark  field. 

328.  Telescopic  Sight,  Model  of  19x2. — ^This  sight  is  specially 
designed  for  horizontal  aiming  only,  no  elevation  scale  and  just 
suflldent  motion  in  elevation  to  keep  the  target  in  view  being  pro- 
vided. The  sight  is  shown  in  Fig.  264.  The  cradle  i ,  is  so  mounted 
as  to  have  motion  both  horizontally  and  vertically  about  its  front 
end.  The  swiveled  spring  bolt  2,  holds  it  firmly  against  the  de- 
vating  screw  3.  The  upper  end  of  the  elevation  screw  bears  on  a 
flat  surface  on  the  imdcr  side  of  the  cradle.  By  turning  the  screw 
the  necessary  motion  in  elevation  to  keep  the  target  in  view  is 
secured. 

Deflection  is  set  off  by  means  of  a  milled  head  on  the  right  end 
of  the  deflection  worm  opposite  the  nut  4.  Deflection  can  be  set 
off  from  0°  to  6**,  the  least  reading  being  .05^.    The  origin  of  the 
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scale  is  mariced  '^  3  "  so  that  the  maximum  deflection  obtainable 
is  3^  either  side  of  normal. 

The  telescope  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle  as  that  for  the 
model  of  1904  sight  except  that  it  b  longer,  the  focal  length  being 
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24  ins.  The  eyepiece  pro\nded  has  a  magnifjing  power  of  15, 
making  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  3^  20'. 

Oi/ier  Telescopic  Sighis. — The  model  1910  sight,  quite  similar  to 
that  just  described,  is  specially  adapted  to  barbette  carriages  for 
the  larger  guns. 

For  15  pdr.  and  other  smaller  guns  a  telescopic  sight  similar  to 
the  above  but  ha\'ing  a  telescope  with  a  2-in.  objective  is  pro\'ided. 
The  Power  and  Field  of  View  of  Telescopes. — The  power  of  a 
telescope,  the  ratio  of  the  apparent  angle  subtended  by  any  object 
to  the  actual  angle  which  the  object  subtends,  may  be  obtained  by 
dinding  the  aperture  of  the  object  lens  by  the  aperture  of  the  eye 
lenf.  The  telescope  of  the  model  1904  sight  has  an  objective  with 
an  aperture  of  3  ins.  The  eye  lens  of  one  of  the  evTpicces  pro\-ided 
has  an  aperture  of  }  of  an  inch.  The  power  of  the  telescope  ^ith 
the  C)'cpiece  is  therefore  12.    In  the  telescope  of  the  model  1898 
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sight  the  aperture  of  the  objective  is  i^  ins.  and  of  the  eye  lens  i  of  an 
inch.    The  telescope  has  therefore  approximately  a  power  of  8. 

The  eye  receives  the  maximum  amoimt  of  light  through  a  tele^ 
scope  when  the  diameter  of  the  pencil  of  light  emerging  from  the 
eyepiece  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  In  the 
normal  eye  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  varies  approximately  from 


Fig.  265. 

i  of  an  inch  to  ^  of  an  inch,  according  as  there  is  much  light  or 
little. 

The  field  of  view  of  a  telescope  is  equal  to  the  field  of  the  e>-e- 
piece  divided  by  the  power  of  the  telescope.  The  telescope  of  the 
model  1898  sight  has  a  power  of  8  and  its  eyepiece  has  a  field  of 
48°.    The  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  is  therefore  6°. 

The  field  of  view  of  the  same  telescope  with  different  eyepieces 
varies  practically  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  power  of  the  telescope. 

329.  Aiming  Seacoast  Mortars. — Seacoast  mortars  are  per- 
manently mounted  on  level  platforms  located  behind  high  parapets 
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iHuch  prevent  direct  view  of  the  target  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  aim  seacoast  mortars  indirectly  both  in  elevation  and  direction. 
For  this  purpose  their  carriages  are  provided  with  graduated  azimuth 
drdes  by  means  of  which  the  piece  may  be  laid  at  any  given  angle 
with  the  meridian  plane.  The  angle  made  with  the  meridian  plane 
by  the  line  to  the  target  b  determined  by  means  of  range  and  posi- 
tion finders.  The  piece  is  then  laid  at  that  angle  by  means  of  the 
graduations  on  the  azimuth  drde,  and  correction  is  made  for  drift 
and  deviation  due  to  the  wind. 

The  Gunner's  Quadrant,— Thit  instrument  formerly  used  for 
laying  seacoast  mortars  in  elevation  and  still  used  with  mortars 
not  equipped  with  the  special  quadrant  to  be 
described  later,  is  shown  in  Fig.  265.  It  is 
known  as  the  gimner's  quadrant.  Arm  h 
carries  a  spirit  level  and  may  be  set  at  any 
desired  angle  with  the  base  of  the  instrument 
up  to  65^.  The  notched  scale  fixes  positions 
for  the  arm  h  at  whole  degrees.  Minutes  are 
obtained  by  sliding  the  level  along  the  scale  ^^ 

on  the  curved  arm  ft.    The  principle  of  the 
sliding  level  on  the  curved  arm  wiU  be  readily  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  266. 

The  quadrant  may  be  used  to  measure  angles  of  elevation  or  of 
depression  from  o  to  65^ 

The  quadrant,  set  to  any  desired  angle  of  elevation,  is  placed 
on  the  gun  on  a  seat  prepared  for  it  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
piece.  The  instrument  is  so  placed  that  the  proper  arrow  on  its 
base  points  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fire.  The  piece  is  then 
elevated  until  the  bubble  of  the  level  is  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  * 

By  placing  the  instnmient  on  a  vertical  seat,  as  for  instance 
the  face  of  the  breech  or  muzzle  of  a  gim,  angles  greater  than  25"^ 
from  the  vertical  may  be  measured.  Th^  angle  is  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  reading  of  the  quadrant  from  90^ 

Quadrant  for  1 2-111.  Mortar,  Model  of  1908. — ^This  quadrant, 
shown  in  Fig.  267,  differs  from  that  just  described  in  that  it  b  per- 
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manently  attached  to  the  rim  base  of  the  mortar,  through  the  screws 
in  the  quadrant  bracket  i.  The  elevating  arc  formed  oa  this 
bracket  is  graduated  up  to  70^,  each  tooth  corresponding  to  i^. 

Changes  of  1°  in  the  position  of  the  quadrant  arm  are  made  by 
releasing  the  toothed  arm  sector  5,  and  moving  it  one  notch.  Smaller 


Fig.  267. 

changes  are  not  made  by  sliding  the  bubble  along  the  quadrant  arm« 
as  in  the  gunner's  quadrant,  but  by  turning  the  micrometer  screw  4. 
This  slides  the  arm  sector  5  along  a  circular  guide  whose  center  is 
the  axis  of  the  quadrant  arm.  The  head  of  the  micrometer  screw  is 
graduated  to  minutes. 

This  form  of  quadrant  has  replaced  the  gunner's  quadrant  on  ^ 
mortars. 


CHAPTER  Xm 
FIRE  CONTROL  INSTRUMENTS 

330.  Defliiitio]i8.^A  range  finder  is  an  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  horizontal  distance  or  range  from  a  given  point  to  a 
distant  object. 

A  position  finder  is  an  instrument  for  determining  the  direction 
of  a  distant  object  from  a  given  point.  This  direction  is  measured 
by  the  angle  made  by  the  line  from  the  given  point  to  the  object 
with  some  fixed  line  or  plane  through  the  point.  This  reference 
line  or  plane  may  be,  for  instance,  the  meridian  plane  or  the  per- 
pendioUar  to  the  front  of  the  battery. 

An  instrument  which  combines  both  the  functions  of  range  and 
of  position  finding  is  a  range  and  position  finder. 

Types  of  Range  Finders. — ^All  range  finders  depend,  in  principle, 
on  the  solution  of  a  triangle  when  one  side  and  the  adjacent  angles 
are  known.  The  base  of  this  triangle  may  be  either  horizontal 
or  vertical.  The  horizontal  base  instruments  are  of  two  types. 
The  long  horizontal  base  requires  two  instruments,  one  on  either 
end  of  an  accurately  measured  base,  with  two  complete  sets  of 
obser\''ers,  readers,  etc.  The  short  horizontal  base,  or  self-contained 
t>pc,  requires  but  one  instrument.  The  base  is  included  in  the 
instrument  itself  as  will  be  described  later. 

In  determining  any  fixed  range,  th**  effect  o**  an  error  in  the 
measurement  of  an  angle  at  the  base  of  the  triangle  will  be  a  min- 
imum when  the  angle  of  intersection  of  the  respective  lines  of 
sight  at  the  target  is  a  right  angle.  This  is  apparent  from  Fig.  268. 
A  given  range  0  i  is  less  affected  by  angular  error  in  an  angle  measured 
from  b  than  in  one  measured  from  a.  Since  the  base  wiU  generally 
be  much  shorter  than  the  ranges  to  be  measured,  it  follows  that  it 
wiD  generally  be  best  to  use  as  long  a  base  as  practicable.    From 
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Fig.  268. 


this  reason  and  others  which  will  appear  later,  long  horizontal  base 
installations  are  more  accurate  than  vertical  base  installations  or 
self-contained  instruments.  They  are,  however,  more  complex, 
and  suffer  from  the  difficulty  of  so  identifying  targets  that  the  opera- 
tors at  either  end  of  the  base  may  quickly  bring  their  instruments  to 
bear  on  the  given  target.  Nevertheless,  the  long  horizontal  base 
system  is  the  type  installed  for  major  caliber 
gims  of  position  in  our  service. 

From  each  end  of  the  base  simultaaeous 
observations  of  the  azimuth  are  made  at  peri- 
odic intervals  and  the  range  and  position  of 
the  target  with  reference  to  the  directing  point 
of  the  battery  is  determined"by  plotting.  From 
the  plotted  track  of  the  target,  prediction  is  made  as  to  the  posi- 
tion it  will  occupy  at  a  predetermined  time  in  advance  and  the 
range  and  azimuth  of  this  point,  corrected  for  the  ballistic  condi- 
tions, travel  of  target,  etc.,  are  set  on  the  range  scale  of  the  guns. 
The  gim  is  then  fired  at  such  a  time  that  the  target  and  projectile 
should  arrive  simultaneously  at  a  point  selected. 

The  principle  of  the  vertical  base  (otherwise   known  .as  the 
depression)  range  finder  is  shown  by  Fig.  269. 

The  height  of  the  instrument  above  the  sea  level  is  accurately 
known.  The  angular  depression  of  the  water  line  of  the  target 
is  therefore  a  determinate  function 
of  its  horizontal  range  from  the  ob- 
servation station.  This  range  is 
usually  given  directly  in  yards  on  a 
range  drum  attached  to  the  instru- 
ment. Corrections  must  be  made  for  the  varying  height  of  the 
instrument  above  sea  level  due  to  changes  in  tide  and  for  abnormal 
atmospherical  refraction.  The  instrument  must  also  contain  a 
means  for  determining  the  angular  position  of  the  target.  This 
is  usually  obtained  by  measuring  its  azimuth  clockwise  from  the 
south  point. 

The  self-contained  range  finder  is  not  at  present  used  for  guns 


Fig.  269. 
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of  the  major  armament.    It  will  be  described  later  in  connection 
with  the  field  artillery  range-finding  materiel. 

331.  Swasey  Depression  Position  Finder. — This  instrument  is 


shown  in  Fig.  270.  The  obserxin^  telescoi>e  contains  Porro  erecting 
prisms  and  is  similar  to  the  telescope  sight,  model  of  191 2,  pre- 
viously described.     It  is  mounted  in  a  frame  which  revolves  in  a 
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central  spindle  s.  The  telescope  is  pivoted  near  its  front  end  and 
is  supported  near  its  rear  end  by  a  stud  projecting  from  the  carriage 
a  which  bears  on  the  bar  v,  attached  to  the  telescope.  The  carriage  a 
is  mounted  on  the  bent  lever  /.  This  lever  is  pivoted  at  o  and  its 
lower  end  engages  in  a  worm  on  the  range  drum  shaft.  \Micn  the 
dnun  is  turned,  the  motion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  causes  the 
carriage  a  to  be  raised  or  lowered.  This  in  turn  causes  the  telc^ 
scope  to  rotate  about  its  horizontal  axis  through  a  small  angle  so 
that  the  horizontal  cross  hair  in  the  telescope  will  waterline  a  target 
at  the  range  indicated  by  the  drum,  the  instrument  being  prc^^eriy 
adjusted. 

The  carriage  a  may  be  moved  along  the  arm  /,  thus  changing 
the  relation  between  the  movement  of  the  range  drum  and  the  tele- 
scope so  as  to  adapt  the  instrument  for  varying  heights  of  site. 

A  scale  on  /  is  graduated  for  heights  of  site  of  from  40  to 
400  ft. 

An  internal  mechanism  is  provided  which  automatically  corrects 
for  curvature  of  the  earth  and  normal  refraction. 

The  range  is  read  through  the  window  w  and  the  azimuth 
through  z. 

The  instrument  may  be  adjusted  on  two  datum  points  at  known 
ranges  by  successive  approximations  as  follows:  Set  the  range 
drum  at  the  range  of  the  most  distant  datum  point  and,  if  neces- 
sar>',  move  the  horizontal  cross  hair  by  means  of  the  micrometer 
screw  until  it  waterlines  the  datum  point.  Set  the  range  drum  at 
the  range  of  the  nearest  datum  point  and,  if  necessarj-.  bring  the 
cross  hair  on  the  waterline  by  moving  the  carriage  a.  Repeat  these 
operations  until  the  instrument  gives  the  correct  ranges  of  each  of 
the  datum  points  without  the  necessity  of  changing  the  adjustment. 

Leuis  Depression  Position  Finder. — This  instrument  is  exten* 
sively  used  in  the  service.  It  differs  in  details  of  construction  anJ 
methods  of  adjustment  from  the  Swasey  instrument,  but  the  prin- 
ciples involved  are  the  same. 

Depression  position  finders  are  used  on  sites  from  25  to  900  ft, 
above  sea  level.    The  higher  the  available  site  the  more  accurate 
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wfll  be  the  readings  of  the  instruments.  On  very  low  sites  towers 
of  strong  construction  are  erected  to  increase  the  height. 

33a.  The  Plotting  Room. — ^The  azimuth  of  the  target  from  either 
end  of  the  long  horizontal  base  or  the  azimuth  and  range  from  a 
vertical  base  are  communicated  to  the  plotting  room.  In  this  room 
are  assembled  the  necessary  instruments  for  reducing  the  data  thus 
obtained  so  that  finally  there  is  obtained  the  azimuth  and  range 
to  the  set  forward  point  from  the  directing  point  of  the  battery. 
The  necessary  corrections  include  those  for  travel  of  target,  wind, 
drift,  atmospheric  density,  variations  in  muzzle  velocity,  etc. 

The  Ploiiing  Board. — ^The  principle  of  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  271. 
The  distance  P  S  represents  the  base  line  to  scale.  The  angle 
S 


Fig.  271. 

measured  at  the  primary  station  being  set  off  at  P  and  the  one 
measured  at  the  secondary  at  5,  the  intersection  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  arms  T  will  be  the  plotted  position  of  the  target.  In 
case  the  vertical  base  is  used,  the  azimuth  is  set  off  on  the  primary 
or  secondary  arm  as  the  case  may  be  and  the  point  T  established  by 
means  of  range  scales  graduated  on  these  arms.  The  point  £  is  the 
position  of  the  directing  point  of  the  battery  and  the  range  and 
direction  of  the  target  from  the  batter>'  is  determined  by  bringing 
the  gun  arm  to  the  point  T. 

The  dotted  lines  show  directions  to  successive  positions  of  the 
target. 

The  no  PloUing-board,  Model  of  1915.— This  board  is  shown  in 
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Fig.  272.  The  gun  ann  G  is  pivoted  at  J5,  the  center  of  the  board. 
The  station  arms  are  pivoted  at  P  and  S,  the  centers  being  located 
to  actual  scale  with  reference  to  B,  the  directing  point  of  the  bat- 
tery. The  azimuth  circle  A  extends  over  110°  and  consists  of  four 
separate  scales  of  90°  each.  The  points  P  and  S  are  located  with 
reference  to  one  of  the  azimuth  quadrants.  When  it  is  desired  to 
use  another  quadrant  the  station  arms  are  moved  to  one  of  the  other 
sets  of  pivots  shown.  To  permit  this  there  is  a  pivot  for  each  sta- 
tion at  four  points  separated  by  90°. 

The  station  arms  are  connected  to  the  station  indexes  /  by 
couplers  or  links  C  equal  in  length  to  the  distances  from  B  to  the 
respective  station  pivots.  This  permits  the  use  of  the  same  azimuth 
scale  in  laying  off  readings  from  the  respective  stations  as  is  used 
for  the  gim  arm,  pivoted  at  the  center  of  the  azimuth  circle. 

The  board  is  constructed  to  a  scale  of  400  yds.  to  the  inch.  The 
gun  arm  and  station  arms  are  graduated  to  20,500  yds.  The  sub- 
scales  on  the  indexes  of  gun  and  station  arms  read  to  0.05°. 

The  gun  arm  is  supported  by  a  bracket  K  and  is  hinged  at  N, 
so  that  it  may  be  lifted  over  the  station  arms.  This  construction 
is  more  clearly  shown  in  the  small  figure  to  the  left. 

There  are  many  other  types  of  plotting  boards  in  the  service. 
The  one  described  is  the  simplest  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satis- 
factory. 

333.  The  Pratt  Range  Board. — ^This  is  used  for  guns  of  the 
major  and  intermediate  armament.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  273.  It 
consists  principally  of  the  box  i,  the  chart  frame  2,  the  correction 
chart  3,  mounted  on  the  canvas  4,  and  the  correction  ruler  shown 
in  the  middle  of  the  figure. 

The  chart  contains  sets  of  curves  which  give  the  corrections  at 
the  various  ranges  due  to  varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere, 
variations  in  the  muzzle  velocity  from  the  standard,  different 
heights  of  tide  and  varying  wind  velocity.  The  center  straight  line 
of  each  set  of  curves  is  the  normal  (no  correction)  curve.  The 
corrections  are  applied  to  the  actual  range  of  the  set-forward  point  by 
mechanical  addition  by  means  of  the  correction  rule. 
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The  correction  ruler  consists  of  a  lower  fixed  scale  and  an  upper 
movable  scale.    The  movable  scale  is  operated  by  means  of  the 


knob  shown  under  the  fixed  scale.  Pointers  are  provided  which 
may  be  clamped  either  to  the  fixed  scale,  to  the  movable  scale  or  to 
both  scales  simultaneously. 
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Each  prism  diverts  a  ray  of  Ught  through  an  angle  equal  to  i8o 
minus  the  angle  at  its  apex,  as  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  277. 

A  ray  entering  the  first  prism  from  /  or  a  issues  from  the  prism  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  original  directioiL    And,  similarly, 


Fto.  a76. 


Fmj.  175- 


Fio.  J77. 


a  ray  will  u^ue  from  the  second  prism  at  an  angle  of  180  minus 
88^  51'  15''  with  its  original  direction. 

Standing  at  a,  Fig.  278.  and  looking  into  iht  first  prism^  we  see 
the  image  of  the  object  /  in  the  direction  ad^  perpendiciilar  to  a/, 
and  at  the  same  time  looking  over  the  prism  we  see  the  object  d  in 
the  line  with  the  image  of  I.  Now  mo\ing  back  on  the  Ime  da  there 
wiO  be  some  pomt  h  on  this  line  where  the  target  /,  seen  m  the  secmid 
prism,  will  again  ali^n^  with  the  object  d  seen  over  the  prism.  The 
angle  Iba  is  then  88""  51'  15''  and  ai,  the  range  to  the  target,  is  50 
times  the  base  ab,  see  Fig.  376. 
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Set  the  wind  arm  to  the  proper  reference  number  on  the  scale  G. 
The  number  50  corresponds  to  normal  or  no  wind  and  the  edge  of 
the  arm  would  be  perpendicular  to  the  base  of  the  board  if  set  at 
this  number. 

Move  the  platen  until  the  range  on  the  drift  scale  H  is  apposite 
the  working  edge  of  the  arm  F.  This  gives  the  correction  simul- 
taneously for  wind  and  drift.  If  the  edge  of  H  were  straight  and 
perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  correction  for  wind  only 
would  be  given.  With  wind  at  normal  and  no  drift  (zero  ranged 
there  would  be  no  correction  required  and  the  center  of  the  arm  D 
would  be  opposite  the  normal  (3°)  of  the  deflection  scale. 

Set  the  right  edge  of  the  travel  arm  Z7  to  the  travel  reference 
number  on  the  platen  scale  /.  A  right-angled  triangle  is  therd>y 
established  of  which  the  vertical  side,  from  the  center  about  which 
D  turns  to  the  middle  of  the  scale  /,  corresponds  to  the  observing 
interval — ^usuaUy  30  seconds.  The  horizontal  side  of  this  tri- 
angle corresponds  to  the  angular  travel  of  the  target  during  this 
time. 

Set  the  T  square  so  that  the  point  of  its  scale  corresponding  to 
the  range  will  be  accurately  over  the  right  edge  of  the  travel  arm  Z7. 
Although  graduated  in  range,  the  T  square  scale  really  is  a  scale 
of  time  of  flight  corresponding  to  the  given  ranges.  Since  the  right- 
angled  triangle  made  by  the  deflection  scale,  the  T  square  scale  and 
the  travel  arm  is  similar  to  the  one  previously  mentioned,  its  hori- 
zontal side  will  give  the  angular  travel  during  time  of  flight  The 
deflection  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  T  square  will  therefore 
be  the  corrected  deflection  to  be  set  off  on  the  sights. 

To  obtain  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  gun  arm  of  the 
plotting  board,  when  the  gun  is  to  be  laid  by  means  of  its  azimuth 
drde,  set  the  azimuth  correction  scale  so  that  the  reference  number 
corresponding  to  the  angular  travel  during  the  observing  inten-al 
is  under  the  normal  of  the  deflection  scale.  The  correction  is  then 
read  on  the  azimuth  correction  scale  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the 
T  square. 

The  deflection  board  for  mortars  is  different  in  constructkm 
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from  that  just  described.  Its  construction  and  operation  will  be 
demonstrated  from  the  model. 

MisceUaneom  Instruments  for  Fire  Control  for  Artillery  of 
Position. — ^The  following  instruments  will  be  described  in  detail 
from  the  models: 

The  Wind-component  Indicator. — ^This  is  a  device  for  indicating 
mechanically  the  strength  of  the  wind  in  the  direction  of,  and  across 
the  line  of  fire.  The  strength  of  the  wind  is  given  by  reference 
number  corresponding  to  those  on  the  range  and  deflection  boards. 

The  Set-forward  Ruler  is  a  device  for  determining  the  point  (set- 
forward  point)  at  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  target  will  arrive 
at  the  end  of  the  predicting  interval  plus  the  time  of  flight  for  the 
range. 

The  Prediction  Scale  is  a  ruler  graduated  on  both  edges  both 
ways  from  an  origin  at  its  middle,  to  the  scale  of  the  plotting  board 
on  which  it  is  to  be  used,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  prob- 
able position  of  the  target  at  the  end  of  the  next  observing  intervals. 

The  Predictor. — ^This  is  a  mechanical  device  on  the  principle  of 
the  pantograph  for  the  purpose  of  determining  predicting  and 
set-forward  points. 

The  Time-interval  Recorder. — ^This  is  an  ordinary  stop  watch. 

335.  Range  Finders  for  Mobile  Artilleiy.— TAe  Weldon 
Range  Finder. — ^The  Weldon  range  finder,  Fig.  275,  consists  of 
three  triangular  prisms  moimted  m  a  metal  frame.  The  silvered 
base  of  each  prism  rests  against  the  metal.  The  angle  at  the  apex 
of  each  prism  is  as  foUows: 

The  upper  or  first  prism,  90°; 
The  second  prism,  88°  51'  15"; 
The  third  prism,  74°  53'  15". 


Now  if  we  construct,  as  in  Fig.  276,  the  first  two  of  the  above  angles 
at  the  end  of  a  base  whose  length  is  unity,  and  the  third  angle,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  the  sides  of  the  resulting  triangles  will  be  of  the 
lengths  marked  on  them  in  the  figure,  the  sides  being  proportional 
to  the  sides  of  the  opposite  angles. 
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by  the  prism  D  and  is  viewed  by  the  observer  at  F  through  the  eye- 
piece shown,  the  line  FD  being  parallel  to  AC.  Similarly,  light 
from  an  object  at  C,  after  two  right-angled  reflections  is  seen  by  the 
observer  at  F,  the  line  FD  being  parallel  to  BC.    A  prism  P  b 
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placed  in  the  path  of  the  light  from  C\  the  path  of  the  light  b  devi- 
ated so  that  the  line  BC  Aocs  not  appear  to  the  observer  as  paral- 
lel to  FG.  The  line  BC\  which  makes  a  slight  an^lc  with  BC,  does 
appear  to  the  observ'er  as  being  parallel  to  FD  and  therefore 
to  i4C.  The  point  of  mterscction  oi  AC  and  BC  will  therefore 
appear  to  the  observer  in  the  center  both  of  the  field  of  the  left 
objective  and  that  of  the  ri^ht  objective.  The  distance  to  the  point 
of  mterscction  will  dqxrnd  on  the  angle  CBC'  and   the  length 
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Optical  System. — ^This  consists  of  the  objective  prism,  objective 
lens,  small  reflecting  prism,  large  reflecting  prism,  field  lens  and  eye 
lens.  The  reflecting  prisms  change  the  direction  of  the  ra>'s  in 
passing  from  the  telescope  tube  to  the  eyepiece.  The  field  of  view 
of  the  telescope  is  4  15'  and  its  power  is  10. 

Scales. — ^The  instrument  is  provided  with  an  a2dmuth  scale  ia 
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Fig.  283. 


measuring  horizontal  angles,  graduated,  like  the  panoramic  agfat. 
in  mils. 

The  angle  of  site  level  can  be  set,  by  means  of  a  scale  graduated 
in  mils,  to  the  angle  of  site. 

The  movement  of  the  telescope  on  the  vertical  limb  is  from  500 
mils  elevation  to  300  mils  depression. 

The  battery  commander's  telescope  is  used  for  measuring  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  angles;  horizontally,  the  azimuths  between 
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by  the  prism  D  and  is  viewed  by  the  observer  at  F  through  the  eye- 
piece shown,  the  line  FD  being  parallel  to  AC.  Similarly,  light 
from  an  object  at  C,  after  two  right-angled  reflections  b  seen  by  the 
observer  at  F,  the  line  FD  being  parallel  to  BC.    A  prism  P  is 
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placed  in  the  path  of  the  light  from  C\  the  path  of  the  light  b  devi- 
ated so  that  the  line  BC  do(*s  not  api)car  to  the  observer  as  paral- 
lel to  FG.  The  line  BC\  which  makes  a  slight  angle  with  BC,  docs 
appear  to  the  obscr>'er  as  being  parallel  to  FD  and  therefore 
to  AC.  The  point  of  mtcrsoction  of  i4C  and  BC  will  therefore 
appear  to  the  obser%'cr  in  the  center  both  of  the  field  of  the  left 
objective  and  that  of  the  ri^ht  objective.  The  dbtance  to  the  point 
of   intersection  will  dqxrnd  on  the  angle  CBC'  and   the  length 
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AB.  This  length  is  the  '^  base  "  of  the  instrument.  By  moving 
the  prism  P  along  the  axis  of  the  instrument,  the  an^^e  CBC'  wiD 
be  varied  and  therefore  the  range  to  the  point  of  mtersectioQ. 
Since  the  angle  of  P  is  small,  it  requires  a  considerable  movement  of 
the  prism  to  produce  a  slight  change  in  CBC".  Errors  due  to 
mechanical  defects,  lost  motion,  etc.,  are  therefore  minimized.  A 
range  scale  or  drum  is  connected  with  P  so  that  the  range  to  the 
point  of  intersection  may  be  read  directly. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  two  images  formed  by 
the  two  objectives  in  the  single  eyepiece,  various  artifices  are 
employed.  In  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  and  the  Goerz  instruments, 
one  image  is  inverted  and  appears  above  the  erect  image  from  the 

other  objective.  The  two  images 
of  the  object,  the  distance  to  which 
is  sought,  are,  in  these  instruments, 
brought  into  contact  In  the  Barr 
and  Stroud  instruments,  the  upper 
Fig.  280,  Fig.  281.         half  of  one  image  and  the  lower 

half  of  the  other  are  cut  out  so 
that  the  two  fields  appear  as  in  Figs.  280  and  281.  The  two  parts 
of  the  object,  the  distance  to  which  is  sought,  are  brought  into 
their  proper  relation,  as  shown  by  Fig.  280,  and  the  range  read  on 
the  scale. 

337.  The  Battery  Commander's  Telescope,  Model  of  xgis*— 
This  is  a  binocular  observation  instrument  of  the  scissors  t>pe — 
so-called  from  the  action  of  the  tubes. 

The  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  282.  It  is  mounted  on  a  tripod 
with  provision  made  for  leveling. 

When  the  tubes  are  in  the  closed  position  the  objectives  are 
12  ins.  above  the  eyepieces,  enabling  the  observer  to  remain  under 
cover  behind  a  shield  or  parapet,  and  yet  obtain  a  fuU  view  of  the 
field.  When  the  tubes  are  in  the  open  position  the  distance  between 
objectives  is  about  26  ins.  This  separation  of  objectives  gives 
greater  definition  to  objects  in  the  field  of  view  and  enables  the 
observer  to  be  concealed  behind  a  tree  or  other  such  object 
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Optical  System. — ^This  consists  of  the  objective  prism,  objectK-c 
lens,  small  reflecting  prism,  large  reflecting  prism,  field  lens  and  e\'e 
lens.  The  reflecting  prisms  change  the  direction  of  the  raj-s  in 
passing  from  the  telescope  tube  to  the  eyepiece.  The  field  of  view 
of  the  telescope  is  4  15'  and  its  power  is  10. 

Scales. — ^The  instrument  is  provided  with  an  azimuth  scale  for 
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measuring  horizontal  angles,  graduated,  like  the  panoramic  si^t 
in  mils. 

The  angle  of  site  level  can  be  set,  by  means  of  a  scale  graduated 
in  mils,  to  the  angle  of  site. 

The  movement  of  the  telescope  on  the  vertical  limb  is  from  300 
mils  elevation  to  300  mils  depression. 

The  battery  commander's  telescope  is  used  for  measuring  both 
horizontal  and  vertical  angles;  horizontally,  the  azimuths  between 
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the  target,  gun,  and  auning  point,  the  azimuth  of  the  front  of  a 
hostile  position,  the  correction  in  azimuth  required  to  bring  the 
shots  from  a  battery  on  to  the  target;  and  vertically,  the  angle  of 
position  of  the  target,  the  correction  in  elevation  required  to  bring 
the  projectile  to  the  target  or  the  burst  of  the  shrapnel  to  the 
proper  height  above  the  target 

The  batter>'  commander's  telescope  is  an  excellent  instrument  for 
use  in  observation  of  the  effects  of  fire  and  has  superseded  special 
telescopes  formerly  used  for  this  purpose. 

In  earlier  models  of  batter>'  commander's  telescopes  a  single 
telesc()i)e  was  used.  These  instruments  were  less  efficient  for 
observation  purposes. 

The  Aiming  Circle,  Model  of  191 6. — The  aiming  circle  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2S3.  It  is  an  angle-measuring  instrument  consisting  of  a 
Iclescoix?,  angle  of  sight  deWce,  azimuth  circle  and  compass,  mounted 
on  a  tripod.  Like  the  batter>'  commander's  telescope,  it  b  used  for 
measuring  horizontal  and  vertical  angles.  The  purpose  in  its 
design  was  to  secure  a  lighter  and  cheaper  instrument  for  the  work. 

The  field  of  view  of  the  telescope  is  10  and  the  magnif>ing  ix>wer 
is  4.  The  telescope  is  too  low  in  power  for  efficient  use  for  obser- 
vation. 

The  scales  on  the  instrument  correspond  with  those  on  the  bat- 
ter}- commander's  telescope  and  the  panoramic  sight 

The  compass  is  useful  in  determining  locations  from  maps. 

338.  The  Battery  Comiiuuider's  Ruler.- -This  instrument  is  a 
wooden  rule  6.7  ins.  long,  containing  four  scales. 

The  scales  at  the  edges  are  graduated  from  o  to  300  mils  for 
ever>'  2  mils.  One  of  the  middle  scales  is  a  range  scale,  graduated 
for  each  200  yards,  and  the  other  a  trajector)-,  or  angle  of  dei)arture 
scale,  graduated  from  o  to  710  mils  for  each  5  mils. 

A  cord  24  ins.  long  is  attached  to  the  ruler  through  a  hole  in  the 
center.  AMien  the  end  of  the  cord  is  fastened  to  the  top  button  of 
the  coat  the  ruler  may  be  held  20  ins,  from  the  eye,  and  this  permits 
horizontal  or  vertical  angles  to  be  quickly  measured  by  using  the 
scales  on  the  edges. 
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Practical  use  of  the  middle  scales  is  made  in  detennining  whether 
it  is  possible  to  fire  from  a  given  position  over  intervening  obstacles 
at  a  given  target.  The  angle  of  site  of  the  target,  the  height  (or 
angle  of  site)  of  the  obstacle  in  mils  and  the  ranges  of  taiget  and 
obstacle  in  yards  being  given,  the  height  of  trajectory  in  mib  at 
the  obstacle  is  determined  for  the  given  range  as  follows: 

Read  off  on  the  height  of  trajectory  scale  the  number  of  mils 
opposite  the  range  of  the  target.  Subtract  from  it  the  number  of 
mils  read  on  the  trajectory  scale  opposite  the  range  of  the  obstacle- 
This  will  give  the  height  of  trajectory  at  the  obstacle  at  o^  angle 
of  site.  Then  add  or  subtract  the  angle  of  site  of  the  target  accorc 
ing  as  the  target  is  above  or  below  the  horizontal.    If  the  resulting 
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height  of  trajectory  is  greater  than  the  height  of  the  obstacle  in 
mils,  the  projectile  will  clear. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  the  middle  scales  will  be 
understood  from  Fig.  284,  in  which  the  6000-yard  trajectory  of  the 
3-in.  field  gun  is  represented.  The  angular  heights  of  the  successive 
points  of  the  trajectory,  measured  from  the  origin,  evidently 
diminish  from  the  angle  of  departure  0  at  the  origin  to  zero  at  the 
end  of  the  range.  Under  the  principle  of  the  rigidity  of  the  tra- 
jectory we  may  assume  with  sufiSdent  exactness  that  within  the 
limits  of  direct  fire  any  portion  of  the  trajectory  from  the  origin  is 
the  true  trajector>'  for  the  range  represented  by  its  chord.  We 
may  therefore  assume  the  portion  of  the  trajectory  subtended  by 
the  shorter  cord  in  the  figure  as  the  true  trajectory  for  the  range 
3200  yards,  and  from  the  figure  we  see  that  the  angular  bright 
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of  the  6000-yard  trajectory  at  3200  yards  is  the  angle  of  depar- 
ture ^  for  6000  yards  minus  the  angle  of  departure  ^'  for  3200 
yards. 

If  the  target  is  below  the  horizontal  by  the  angle  of  site  c^  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  we  must  evidently  subtract  this  angle  from  the 
angular  height  of  the  trajectory  at  the  obstacle  as  determined  above, 
and  the  reverse  if  the  target  is  above  the  horizontal. 

339*  The  Field  Artilleiy  Plotter,  Model  1907.— The  azimuths 
and  the  distances  of  the  aiming  point,  target,  and  gun  from  the  obser- 
^-ation  station  being  known  the  field  artiUerj'  plotter,  model  1907, 
mechanically  indicates  the  azimuths  and  ranges  of  the  aiming  point 
and  target  from  the  gun. 

The  field  artillery  plotter  (see  Fig.  285)  consists  essentially  of  an 
axis  to  which  a  bottom  plate  supported  by  three  folding  legs  is 
secured.  To  this  axis  are  secured  the  gun,  aiming  point,  and  target 
arm  supports.  The  aiming  point  and  target  arm  supports  can 
revolve  about  a  vertical  axis  but  can  have  no  other  motion.  The 
gun  arm  is  permitted  to  slide  through  the  gun-arm  support,  motion 
being  imparted  to  it  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  operated  by  a 
pinion  knob.  The  protractor  is  carried  in  a  seat  pro\'ided  for  it, 
which  seat  is  secured  to  the  gun  arm  and  moves  with  it.  The  pro- 
tractor is  graduated  in  mils  corresponding  to  the  panoramic  sight. 
Secured  to  the  protractor  is  the  aiming  point  arm.  Pivoted  on  the 
raised  central  portion  of  the  protractor  frame  is  the  target  arm. 
The  aiming  point  and  target  arms  are  guided  by  sliding  supports 
\H>me  on  the  support  arms.  Graduations  on  the  aiming  point  and 
target  arms  indicate  distances  in  }'ards  from  any  point  corre- 
six)nding  to  the  center  of  the  protractor  and  a  graduation  on  the 
gun  arm  indicates  the  distance  in  yards  from  the  obser\'ation  station 
to  any  point  corresponding  to  the  center  of  the  protractor. 

To  use  the  plotter  the  angle  between  the  aiming  ix>int  and  the 
gun  from  the  obser\'ation  station  is  measured  and  the  reading  set 
off  on  the  protractor  scale  by  revolving  the  aiming  point  arm  and 
its  support  about  the  axis  until  the  proi>er  graduation  is  brought 
opfM>site  the  index  market!  on  the  protractor  frame,  the  index  on 
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Fig.  185. 
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the  gun  arm  support  being  first  placed  opposite  the  zero  of  the  scale 
on  the  gun  arm  in  which  position  the  center'of  the  protractor  cor- 
responds to  the  position  of  the  observation  station.  Since  the 
azimuth  scale  of  this  instnmient  is  secured  to  the  aiming  point  arm 
the  angle  between  the  aiming  point  and  gun  from  the  observation 
station  must  always  be  set  off  first.  The  angle  between  the  aiming 
point  and  taiget  is  then  set  off  by  turning  the  target  ann  and  its 
support  until  the  index  of  the  taiget  arm  borne  on  a  vernier  attached 
to  the  arm  indicates  the  correct  angle.  The  ranges  to  the  aiming 
point  and  target  from  the  observation  station  are  set  off  on  the 
aiming  point  and  taiget  arms  respectively  by  moving  the  sliding 
supports  until  their  indices  are  opposite  the  proper  graduations. 
The  sliding  supports  are  then  clamped  m  position  on  the  support 
arms  by  means  of  set  screws. 

To  obtain  the  data  for  the  first  gun  the  gun  arm  is  moved  by 
means  of  the  rack  and  pinion  imtil  the  distance  between  the  guh 
and  the  observation  station  is  set  off  on  the  gun  arm  when  the  posi- 
tion of  the  center  of  the  protractor  will  correspond  to  the  positions 
of  the  first  gun,  while  the  aiming  point  and  target  arms  will  still 
pass  through  the  sliding  supports  whose  positions  correspond  to  the 
positions  of  the  aiming  point  and  target,  respectively.  The  deflec- 
tion for  the  first  gim  is  read  from  the  protractor  scale  opposite  the 
index  of  the  target  arm  and  the  range  is  read  from  the  scale  on  the 
target  arm  opposite  the  index  on  the  sliding  support. 

340.  The  Parallax  Table.— The  field  artillery  plotter  gives  the 
date  for  the  setting  in  azimuth  ^^ 
ol  the  panoramic  sight  of  the 
directing  gim  of  the  battery. 
To  get  the  data  for  the  other 
guns  use  b  made  of  the  parallax 
table.  By  parallax  is  meant 
here  the  angle  in  mils,  subtended 
by  the  front  of  a  platoon  20  yds. 
from  any  point  outside  the  batterj'.  Thus  m  Fig,  286.  a  being  the 
aiming  pomt  and  /  the  target,  the  parallax  of  the  aiming  point  is 
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the  angle  at  a  subtended  by  the  two  guns,  and  the  parallax  of  the 
target  is  the  angle  at  /  subtended  by  the  guns. 

The  parallax  of  a  point  that  lies  in  a  direction  normal  to  the 
front  of  the  battery  is,  since  i  mil  is  i/iooo  of  the  range,  equal  to 
20  divided  by  the  number  of  thousands  of  yards  in  the  range. 
Thus,  for  4000  yards  the  parallax  is  5  mils.  If  the  point  lies  in  a 
direction  oblique  to  the  front  of  the  battery,  the  parallax  is  equal  to 
the  normal  parallax  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the 
direction  of  the  point  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  battery  front 

The  parallax  has  been  calculated  for  different  ranges  and  dif- 
ferent directions  of  the  target  and  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


PARALLAX  TABLE. 


Obliquity  Front,  Hdt. 


Range  Yards. 


ObUquity  Rear.  Hds.  of  mils 


The  upper  two  lines  of  the  table  give  the  angles  of  obliquity  b 
himdreds  of  mils  in  the  two  quadrants  in  front  of  the  batter>-  the 
lower  two  lines  give  similar  angles  for  the  two  quadrants  in  rear. 
The  parallax  of  any  point  at  any  one  of  the  four  ranges  mailLed  at 
the  left  is  f oimd  in  the  line  of  the  range  and  in  the  colimm  that  indi- 
cates, to  the  nearest  hundred  mils,  the  obliquity  of  the  point's 
direction.  The  parallax  in  any  fixed  direction  is  an  inverse  func- 
tion of  the  range,  therefore  for  any  range  not  given  in  the  taUe  it 
may  be  readily  determined  by  means  of  the  parallax  for  some  range 
in  the  table.  Thus  the  parallax  for  3000  yards  is  half  that  for  1500 
yards  or  \  that  for  1000  yards. 

By  means  of  the  parallax  the  proper  setting  of  the  sight  b  indirect 
firing  may  be  determined  for  one  gun  from  the  sighting  of  the 
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adjacent  guiL  Thus,  in  Fig.  286,  if 
the  gun  on  the  right  has  foimd  the 
target,  at  the  angle  a  from  the  aim- 
ing pobt,  the  angle  fi  for  the  second 
gun  is  readily  obtained.  Represent- 
ing by  p^  and  Pt  the  parallax  angles 
at  a  and  /,  respectively,  we  see  from 
the  figure  that,  since 

y^a+p^^p+pt 
fi^a+Pm—Pt. 

The  Musketry  Rule— This  instru- 
ment is  a  combination  of  mil  scale 
and  device  for  range  corrections  and 
for  sight  settings  for  infantry  fire 
with  auxiliary  aiming  points.  The 
scales  are  so  proportioned  that  the 
rule  is  to  be  held  at  a  distance  of  15 
ins.  from  the  eye,  being  thus  held  by 
a  knotted  cord. 

Referring  to  Fig.  287,  the  scale  in 
the  center  is  an  inverted  rear  sight 
leaf  provided  with  two  sliders.  One 
slider  is  set  at  the  true  range  and 
held  on  the  target,  while  the  other  is 
moved  till  it  intercuts  the  line  of 
sight  to  the  aiming  point.  The  sec- 
ond slider  marks  the  range  to  be  set 
off  on  the  rifle. 

Similarly,  when  the  impacts  can 
be  observed,  the  rule  can  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  an  estimate  in  cor- 
recting ranging  fire  so  as  to  get  on 
the  target. 
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A  table  near  the  end  of  the  rule  gives  the  angles  in  mib  sub- 
tended by  a  front  of  looo  yards  at  ranges  varying  from  500  to  2500 
yards. 

The  scales  on  either  edge  of  the  rule  are  mil  scales.  They  are 
used  for  target  and  sector  designation,  and  in  estimating  ranges  and 
occupied  fronts. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
SMALL  ARMS  AND  HAND  ARMS 

341.  Service  Small  Arms. — ^The  small  arms  used  b  the  service 
are  the  .30  caliber  rifle  model  of  1903  and  the  .45  caliber  pistol 
model  of  1911. 

Military  Rifles. — ^There  are  many  features  common  to  all  miU- 
taiy  rifles.  They  are  all  bolt-action  guns,  that  action  having  been 
proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  for  military  purposes.  They  are 
all  magazme  guns,  and  in  nearly  all  the  magazine  b  loaded  m  clips 
of  five  cartridges.  The  French  Lebd  rifle  forms  an  exception  to 
the  general  method  of  loading  the  magazine.  In  that  rifle  the  car- 
tridges are  placed  end  to  end  in  a  tubular  magazine  underneath  the 
barrel,  and  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  cartridges  in  the  magazine 
one  at  a  time. 

The  calibers  of  nearly  all  military  rifles  do  not  differ  much  from 
that  of  ours — ,30  caliber. 

Most  military  rifles  are  provided  with  a  knife  bayonet,  the  prin- 
dipal  exception  being  again  the  Lebel  rifle,  which  has  a  bayonet  of 
square-ribbed  cross-section. 

Flat  Trajectories. — ^The  recent  tendency  has  been  toward  reduc- 
tion of  weight  of  bullet  and  consequent  increase  of  muzzle  velocity. 
This  tends  toward  flatness  of  trajectory,  greater  danger  spaces  and 
greater  accuracy.  Our  bullet,  which  was  formerly  220  grains  with  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  2200  ft.  per  sec.,  is  now  150  grains  with  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  2700  ft.  per.  sec.  Attempts  are  being  made  with 
improved  powders  to  secure  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2900  ft  per  sec. 

The  trajectory  was  made  still  flatter  by  the  use  of  the  sharp- 
pointed  bullet  instead  of  the  round-nosed  bullet  formerly  used. 

The  reduced  weight  of  the  bullet  and  of  the  charge  of  powder 
reduces  the  weight  of  the  cartridge,  thereby  enabling  the  soldier  to 
carry  a  greater  number  of  cartridges  on  his  person. 

623 
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The  Jacketed  BuUeL—In  order  that  the  metal  of  the  bullet  shall 
not  be  stripped  by  the  rifling  as  the  bullet  passes  with  high  velocity 
through  the  bore,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  tJie  soft  lead  of  the  bullet 
with  a  jacket  of  tougher  material.  The  modem  bullet  is  there- 
fore composed  of  a  lead  core  enclosed  in  a  jacket  made  of  cupro- 
nickd  or  of  nickeled  steel.  The  lead  gives  weight  to  the  bullet 
and  increases  its  sectional  density,  while  the  tougher  jacket  en- 
ables the  bullet  to  take  the  rifling  without  material  deformation, 
and  also  gives  to  the  bullet  greater  penetration  in  any  resisting 
material. 

The  Magazine. — ^Ease  and  rapidity  of  fire  are  greatly  increased 
by  the  use  of  the  magazine.  At  the  first  introduction  of  magazine 
guns  the  cartridges  in  the  magazine  were  considered  as  in  reserve, 
to  be  used  only  in  cases  of  emergency.  The  gun  was  habitually 
used  as  a  single  loader.  In  the  latest  weapons  the  filling  of  the 
magazine  may  be  accomplished  more  readily  than  the  insertion 
of  a  single  cartridge  into  the  barrel,  since  the  cartridges  are  carried 
by  the  soldier  in  packets  adapted  to  magazine  loading  only.  Maga- 
zine fire  is  therefore  used  habitually,  though  the  guns  are  adapted 
for  single  loading  as  well. 

The  mechanism  of  the  magazine  is  usually  arranged  to  lock 
the  bolt  of  the  gim  open  when  the  magazine  is  empty,  so  that  in 
the  excitement  of  battle  the  soldier  may  not  continue  to  go  through 
the  motions  of  firing  with  an  imloaded  gun. 

342.  Requirements. — ^That  the  military  arm  may  stand  the 
rough  usage  incident  to  service  in  war  it  is  essential  that  it  be 
strongly  constructed.  Its  mechanisms  must  be  strong,  simple, 
and  easily  dismantled  for  repair  in  the  field  without  the  use  of 
tools.  The  mechanisms  must  not  be  seriously  afifected  by  a  mod- 
erate amoimt  of  rust  or  dust. 

To  lessen  the  chances  of  injury  to  the  rifle  as  few  of  the  parts  as 
possible  should  project  beyond  its  general  outline.  This  latter 
consideration  forms  one  of  the  objections  to  the  attachment  to 
military  rifles  of  telescopic  sights  and  other  devices  for  increasing 
the  accuracy  of  fire.    The  military  rifte  can  rarely  get  the  care  nee- 
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easaiy  to  keep  the  more  delicate  and  more  complicated  sporting 
and  target  rifles  m  condition.  Especially  is  this  so  in  time  of  war 
when  armies,  those  of  the  United  States  particularly,  are  largely 
composed  of  untrained  volunteers  most  of  whom  have  never  pre- 
viously carried  a  rifle.  The  arm  that  is  put  into  their  hands  must  be 
of  sudi  a  character  that  it  will  be  serviceable  under  almost  all  con- 
ditions, and  as  accurate  as  it  may  be  made  under  this  requirement. 

Tests. — Before  the  adoption  into  our  service  of  a  rifle  of  new 
model  the  arm  is  subjected  to  tests  as  follows: 

Endurance  TesL— The  arm  is  tested  for  endurance  by  firing 
bom  each  of  several  rifles  5000  rounds,  in  forty  lots  of  100  rounds 
each  and  two  lots  of  500  rounds  each. 

At  various  stages  of  the  endurance  test  the  ballistic  qualities 
of  the  arm  are  tested  by  firing  for  velocity  and  accuracy,  and  the 
woridng  of  the  mechanism  by  tests  for  rapidity  of  fire. 

Dust  Test. — ^The  rifle,  with  the  breech  block  dosed,  is  sub- 
jected to  a  blast  of  fine  sand  for  two  minutes,  first  with  the  maga- 
zine empty  and  again  with  the  magazine  filled  with  cartridges. 
After  each  exposure  to  the  blast  the  surplus  sand  is  removed  by 
blowing,  by  wiping  with  the  bare  hands  only,  and  by  tapping  the 
butt  and  muzzle  on  the  ground.  The  rifle  must  then  be  capable  of 
operation  in  single  loading  and  in  magazine  fire. 

Rust  Test. — The  rifle  is  thoroughly  deaned  and  all  oil  and 
grease  removed  by  washing  in  soda  water.  The  muzzle  and 
chamber  are  tightly  corked  and  the  rifle  is  inunersed  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  sal  anmioniac  for  ten  minutes  and  then  exposed  to  a 
damp  atmosphere  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  rifle  must  then  be 
capable  of  operation,  as  before. 

Defective  Cartridge  Tri/.— Cartridges  cut  through  at  the  head, 
others  cut  through  at  the  extractor  groove,  and  others  slit  through- 
out their  length  are  fired  in  the  rifle. 

Excessive  Charge  Test. — Five  rounds  are  fired  with  cartridges 
loaded  to  produce  a  maximum  pressure  in  the  chamber  one-third 
greater  than  the  maximum  pressure  attained  in  ser\nce. 

343.  Ufe  of  the  Rifle.    Erosion.— Although  the  rifle  remains 
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serviceable,  as  far  as  the  operation  of  its  mecbanism  is  conceniedf 
after  endurance  tests  of  15,000  rounds  or  more,  its  accuracy  b^ns 
to  decrease  considerably  after  about  8000  or  10,000  rounds,  the 
number  depending  on  the  conditions  of  the  firing.  With  its  accuracy 
seriously  impaired  the  rifle  ceases  to  be  suitable  for  service.  The 
service  life  of  the  rifle  must  therefore  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  rounds  that  can  be  fired  from  it  with  accuracy,  and  not  by  the 
number  fired  in  tests  for  endurance. 

The  accuracy  of  the  rifle  is  principally  affected  through  the 
erosion  of  the  barrel  by  the  powder  gases.  The  gases,  big^ 
heated  and  moving  with  high  velocity  under  great  pressure,  attack 
the  walls  of  the  bore,  which  are  probably  softened  by  the  great 
heat,  and  cut  irregular  channels  in  the  metal,  destroying  the  sur- 
face of  the  bore  and  the  rifling.  The  erosion  is  greatest  at  the 
seat  of  the  bullet  immediately  in  front  of  the  cartridge  case,  and 
extends  forward  into  the  barrel  for  several  inches.  Beyond  this 
the  walls  of  the  bore  are  practically  unaffected. 

When  the  erosion  has  become  marked,  the  bullet  is  forced 
against  an  irregular  surface  and  the  metal  of  the  bullet  jacket, 
probably  also  softened  by  the  heat,  is  unequally  stretched  00 
different  sides,  producing  a  decided  eccentricity  of  the  point  of  the 
bullet  and  great  irregularity  of  the  base.  The  sides  of  the  bullet 
are  deeply  scored  by  the  powder  gases  escaping  past  the  bullet  and 
by  the  irregularities  of  the  bore. 

The  deformation  of  the  bullet  is  the  chief  cause  of  its  inaccuracy. 
At  the  same  time  its  muzzle  velocity  is  reduced  by  the  escape  of 
the  gases  past  the  bullet  in  the  bore. 

The  life  of  our  rifle  was  greatly  increased  by  the  adoption  of 
the  present  nitrocellulose  powder  in  place  of  the  former  nitio- 
glycerine  powder  used  in  our  service.  With  nitroglycerine  powder 
the  accuracy  life  did  not  exceed  5000  rounds. 

344.  The  U.  S.  Magazine  Rifle,  Model  1903. — The  present 
service  rifle  fulfills  all  the  requirements  enumerated  in  a  pre>ious 
paragraph  as  essential  for  a  military  rifle.  As  the  Cadets  of  the 
Military  Academy  are  armed  with  the  rifle  and  familiar  with  its 
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operaticm  through  daily  use,  an  extended  description  of  the  weapon 
is  not  necessary  here.  Consideration  of  some  of  its  parts  may  be  of 
advantage. 

Two  views  of  the  mechanism  of  the  rifle,  with  bolt  in  closed 
position,  are  shown  in  Fig.  288. 

The  Receiver. — The  receiver  is  that  part  of  the  gun  that  contains 
the  breech-closing  bolt.  It  is  held  to  the  stock  by  the  two  guard 
screws,  front  and  rear.  The  barrel  is  screwed  into  the  front  of  the 
receiver. 

Trigger  PuU. — It  will  be  observed  that  the  rounded  upper  edge 
of  the  trigger  bears  against  the  bottom  of  the  rear  part  of  the 
rccdver,  against  which  it  is  held  by  the  pressure  of  the  sear  spring, 
the  trigger  being  pivoted  in  the  slotted  sear.  When  the  trigger  is 
pulled  it  has  comparatively  free  movement  until  the  rear  point, 
or  heel,  of  the  trigger  bears  against  the  receiver.  The  nose  of  the 
^ear,  its  rear  part  which  projects  upward  through  a  slot  in  the 
receiver,  is  by  this  movement  partially  withdrawn  from  the  sear 
notch  in  the  cocking  piece.  When  the  heel  of  the  trigger  bears 
against  the  receiver  the  trigger  leverage  is  reduced  and  a  short  but 
more  decided  pull  is  required  to  further  withdraw  the  sear  {rom  the 
sear  notch.  The  purpose  of  the  first  movement  of  the  trigger, 
against  slight  resistance,  is  to  prevent  accidental  discharge  of  the 
piece  as  the  soldier  first  feels  the  trigger,  and  to  increase  the  accuracy 
of  fire  by  enabling  the  soldier  to  partially  withdraw  the  sear  while 
aiming,  and  to  complete  its  withdrawal  at  the  proper  moment  by  a 
slight  movement  of  the  finger. 

Cams. — In  the  operation  of  the  mechanism  the  most  decided 
resistances-  are  encountered  in  the  compression  of  the  mainspring 
and,  at  times,  in  the  insertion  of  a  cartridge  into  the  barrel  and  in  the 
extraction  of  the  fired  shell.  In  order  that  these  operations  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  least  fatigue  to  the  soldier  they  are  all  per- 
formed by  means  of  cams. 

The  mainspring  is  partially  compressed  in  the  movement  of 
unlocking  the  bolt  by  the  action  of  a  cammed  surface  of  the  bolt 
against  the  cocking  cam  on  the  firing  pin,  and  the  compression  of 
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the  spring  is  completed  on  the  dosing  of  the  bolt  by  the  action  of 
the  two  locking  lugs  at  front  end  of  bolt  against  the  cammed  lock- 
ing shoulders  in  the  receiver.  The  cammed  movement  of  rotation 
also  forces  the  cartridge  to  its  seat  in  the  chamber.  In  the  rotation 
of  the  bolt  in  opening,  the  extracting  cam  at  upper  end  of  bolt  handle 
works  against  a  cammed  surface  in  the  receiver  and  moves  the  bolt 
slightly  to  the  rear,  starting  the  fired  shell  from  the  chamber. 

The  Barrel.— The  rifling  of  the  barrel  consists  of  four  grooves 
0.004  of  an  inch  deep.  The  grooves  are  three  times  as  wide  as  the 
lands.  The  twist  is  uniform,  one  turn  in  10  ins.,  and  right  handed. 
The  length  of  the  barrel,  measured  from  end  to  end,  is  24.206  ins., 
a  length  that  permits  the  use  of  this  arm  by  the  cavalry,  and  makes 
their  fire  as  eflident  as  that  of  the  infantry.  Formerly  the  cavalry 
were  provided  with  carbines,  short  gims  with  the  same  mechanism 
as  the  longer  rifle  and  using  the  same  ammunition. 

The  shorter  length  of  barrd  also  improves  the  "  balance  "  of  the 
rifle  in  aiming  and  makes  it  easier  to  handle.  Its  disadvantage  is 
that  the  reach  in  bayonet  fighting  is  reduced. 

The  muzzle  of  the  barrel  is  rounded  to  protect  the  rifling.  Any 
irregularity  of  the  muzzle  end  of  the  bore  will  seriously  affect  the 
accuracy  of  the  arm  by  causing  unequal  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the 
bullet  as  it  is  about  to  leave  the  bore. 

i4S.  The  Sights,  Model  1905.— The  sight  seats  or  bases  for 
front  and  rear  sights  are  bands  that  endrcle  the  barrel,  to  which 
they  are  fixed  by  splines  and  pins.  This  method  of  attachment 
is  preferable  to  the  method  formerly  employed  of  screwing  the 
sight  seats  directly  to  the  barrel,  as  the  sights  are  now  more  securely 
held  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  their  adjustment  being  dis- 
turbed. 

The  windage  screw,  Fig.  288,  which  gives  the  movement  in 
deflection  to  the  rear  sight,  is  acted  on  by  a  spring  which  prevents 
lost  motion  due  to  wear  in  the  parts  of  the  rotating  mechanism. 

Each  division  or  point  of  the  deflection  scale  of  the  rear  sight 
corresponds  to  a  lateral  de\iation  of  4  ins.  in  100  yds. 

The  leaf  of  the  sight  is  graduated  for  elevations  from  100  to 
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2850  yds.,  the  sight  for  the  latter  range  being  taken  through  the 
notch  on  upper  end  of  leaf. 

With  the  leaf  down  the  sights  are  set  at  547  yds.,  battle  range, 
at  all  positions  of  the  slide  on  the  leaf. 

In  the  movement  of  the  slide  up  the  leaf,  the  drift  slide,  Fig.  288, 
in  which  are  cut  the  sighting  notches  and  peep,  follows  a  drift  curve 
cut  in  the  leaf  and  thus  compensates  for  the  lateral  deviation  of  the 
trajectory  from  the  line  of  sight  as  adjusted  on  the  piece.  £z(da- 
nation  of  the  drift  and  of  the  adjustment  of  the  line  of  sight  will  be 
foimd  in  a  later  paragraph  entitled  Deviation. 

The  front  sight  is  fitted  in  a  stud  that  before  being  screwed  to 
its  seat  is  adjusted  laterally  to  its  proper  position  on  the  individual 
rifle.  The  proper  adjustment  is  obtained  by  actual  firing  with  each 
rifle  or  by  sighting  through  sights  placed  in  the  bore  of  the  rifle 
(called  bore  sights)  and  marking  the  line  of  sight  when  the  sight  b 
set  for  500  yds.  range  intersect  the  vertical  line  on  the  target  00 
which  the  vertical  cross  wire  of  the  bore  sight  is  laid.  The  reason 
the  sight  is  set  for  500  yds.  is  that  at  this  range  the  150-grain  buUet 
has  no  deviation  and  therefore  the  line  through  the  peep  and  the 
front  sight  when  the  sight  is  elevated  for  a  range  of  500  yds.  is  in 
the  vertical  plane  of  the  axis  of  the  bore.  Springfield  armory  uses 
the  bore  sighting  system  for  adjustment  of  sights  while  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  adheres  to  the  older  system  of  adjusting  sights  by  actual 
firing. 

The  sight  radius  of  the  piece,  the  horizontal  distance  between 
the  point  of  the  front  sight  and  the  rear  edge  of  the  notch  or  peep 
of  the  rear  sight,  is  22.1254  ins. 

Rapidity  of  Fire. — ^With  single  loading,  23  aimed  shots  have  been 
fired  from  the  rifle  in  one  minute,  and  with  magazine  fire,  25  shots 
in  one  minute.  With  the  rifle  held  at  the  hip,  27  unaimed  shots, 
loaded  singly,  have  been  fired  in  one  minute,  and  with  magazine 
fire,  35  shots. 

The  Bayonet. — ^The  tang  B  of  the  bayonet,  Fig.  289,  is  of  one 
piece  with  the  blade.  In  a  recess  in  the  tang  is  mounted  the 
catch  H  which  engages  imder  the  bayonet  stud  on  the  gun,  lock- 
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ing  the  bayonet  to  the  gun;  and  the  catch 
E  which  secures  the  bayonet  in  its  scabbard 
by  engaging  a  hook  provided  in  the  scabbard. 
Elither  catch  is  released  by  pressure  on  the 
thumb  piece  E. 

Appendages. — Among  the  appendages  pro- 
\-ided  for  the  care  of  the  piece  is  a  bullet  jacket 
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Fig.  290. 

extractor,  Fig.  290,  a  cylindrical  steel  plug 
rifled  on  the  exterior  to  fit  the  bore.  This  is 
pushed  down  the  bore  from  the  muzzle  until 
it  rests  on  the  bullet  jacket,  which  may  then 
be  forced  out  of  the  barrel. 

An  aiming  device  is  provided  for  purposes 
of  instruction  in  aiming.  It  consists  of  the 
circular  steel  clip  a.  Fig.  291,  which 
embraces  the  gun  in  rear  of  the  rear 
siuht  and  supports  the  standard  b 
to  which  the  cage  c  may  be  fixed 
at  any  desired  height.  The  cage 
contains  a  reflector  so  arranged 
that  the  instructor  sees  in  the  re- 
flector the  images  of  the  gun  sights 
and  of  the  object  aimed  at.  He 
may  therefore  correct  the  soldiers' 
aim. 

A  ciraning  thonj^'  and  hrush  are 

contained  in  a  metal  ca>e  carried 

in  the  l)ult  of  the  sli^k.     The  case 

i>  arranged  to  contain  al.^)  a  (juant'ty  of  oil 

and   a   metal  oil-dropper.     A  bra->  cleaning 
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rod,  a  steel-front  sight  cover,  and  a  suitable  screw  driver  are  pro- 
vided with  each  piece. 

346.  Deviation.  Drift.— The  rifle  has  a  right-handed  twist 
The  drift  proper  is  therefore  to  the  right.  But  at  the  mcnnent  that 
the  bullet  leaves  the  bore  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  is  actually  |x>inted 
to  the  left  of  its  aimed  position.  The  movement  of  the  muzzle  is 
probably  due  to  vibrations  of  the  barrel  caused  by  the  passage  of 
the  bullet  through  the  bore.  The  barrel  being  held  firmly  at  the 
bands  the  vibrations  will  take  place  about  these  points  as  nodes. 
The  vibratory  movement  of  the  barrel  is  such  that  at  the  moment 
that  the  bullet  leaves  the  bore  the  muzzle  is  pointed  to  the  left  of  its 
aimed  position. 

The  horizontal  deviation  of  the  bullet  from  the  axial  plane  of 
sight  is  therefore  the  resultant  of  the  drift  due  to  the  rifling  and 
the  deviation  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  barrel.  Following  custom, 
we  will  call  the  resultant  horizontal  deviation  the  drift. 

As  determined  by  experimental  firings  the  drift  of  the  150- 
grain  bullet,  fired  from  the  service  rifle,  is  to  the  left  of  the  axial 
plane  of  sight  up  to  a  range  of  500  yds.,  and  beyond  that  range 
the  drift  is  to  the  right. 

The  drift  slot  in  the  sight  leaf  is  so  cut  as  to  correct  for  all  drift 
up  to  600  yds.  but  for  qply  part  of  the  drift  beyond  that  range. 

The  .22'Caliber  Gallery  Practice  Rifle. — This  rifle  is  intended  for 
gallery  target  practice.  It  differs  from  the  service  rifle  only  in  the 
bore,  the  main  spring  and  the  rear  sight. 

The  bore  is  reamed  to  0.219-in.  diameter,  and  the  grooves  are 
0.002  in.  deep.  The  rifling  consists  of  six  plain  grooves  ha>'ing  a 
uniform  right-hand  twist  of  one  turn  in  25  ins. 

The  .22  short  conunerdal  ammunition  used  in  the  rifle  is  first 
loaded  in  a  holder  shown  in  Fig.  292,  having  the  general  outline  of 
the  .30-caliber  cartridge  but  differing  in  dimensions  therefrom. 

The  holder  consists  of  the  body  F,  the  nut  A,  the  plunger  B, 
and  the  spring  D.    The  cartridge  C  is  shown  loaded  m  its  position. 

To  load  the  cartridge  the  plunger  is  pulled  back  against  the 
spring  until  its  shank  projects  through  a  central  hole  in  the  nut  ^4. 
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This  movement  uncovers  a  slot  in  the  upper  side  of  the  body  F 
through  which  the  cartridge  is  entered.  The  plunger  spring  then 
drives  the  cartridge  forward  to  its  seat. 

The  holder  containing  the  cartridge  is  loaded  into  the  gun  m 
the  same  manner  as  the  regular  cartridge.    When  the  trigger  is 


puDed  the  firing  pin  striking  the  rear  end  of  the  plunger  drives  the 
firing  points  at  its  front  end  into  the  rim  of  the  cartridge  and  fires  it. 

347.  The  Ball  Cartridge.— The  ball  cartridge,  Fig.  293,  con- 
sists of  the  cartridge  case,  the  primer,  the  charge  of  powder,  and  the 
bullet 

The  Cartridge  Case, — ^The  cartridge  case  is  made  from  a  circular 
disk  of  brass  cut  from  a  flat  ribbon  0.13  of  an  inch  thick.  The  disk 
is  first  bent  into  the  form  of  a  cup  and  then  drawn  out  in  successive 
operations  by  being  forced  by  punches  through  dies  successively 
diminishing  in  diameter.  In  each  draw  press  the  length  of  the 
cartridge  is  increased  and  its  diameters  and  thickness  of  wall 
diminished.  Five  draws  are  required  to  bring  the  cartridge  to  the 
desired  size.    After  the  cupping  operation  and  after  each  of  the 


Fig.  293. 

first  two  draws  and  after  the  bunting  operation  (squaring  up  the 
head  which  has  become  rounded  during  the  preceding  drawing 
operations)  following  the  third  draw  the  case  is  softened  by  anneal- 
ing, which  removes  the  brittlencss  of  the  metal  caused  by  the  draw- 
ing process.    The  cases  are  trimmed  as  required.    The  head  of  the 
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cartridge  case  and  the  primer  pocket  are  formed  in  a  press.  Tbe 
mouth  of  the  case  is  then  annealed  and  the  reduction  of  the  neck 
and  shoulder  is  accomplished  in  two  operations  in  another  press. 
The  extractor  groove  is  turned  in  the  head,  and  the  vent  is  punched 
through  the  bottom  of  the  primer  pocket. 

Body. — ^The  body  of  the  cartridge  is  of  greater  diameter  than  the 
rifled  bore  of  the  gun,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  chamber 
space  in  the  shortest  practicable  length.  The  enlarged  body  is  a 
disadvantage  in  that  it  increases  the  bulk  of  the  cartridge,  and 
requires  a  larger  chamber  in  the  gun  and  greater  thickness  in  the 
working  parts  of  the  gun.  But  in  the  present  development  of 
powders  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  produce  from  a  cylindrical 
cartridge  of  reasonable  length  the  desired  ballistics  for  the  rifle. 

Head  Space. — ^The  space  in  the  rifle  between  the  head  of  the  boll 
and  the  surface  against  which  the  cartridge  bears  is  called  the  head 
space.  The  head  space  in  the  rifle  is  of  a  length  to  allow  proper 
dearance  between  the  bolt  and  head  of  the  cartridge  when  the 
cartridge  is  fully  inserted  in  the  chamber.  The  head  of  the  car- 
tridge should  always  occupy  the  same  position  in  the  rifle,  in  order 
that  the  blow  of  the  firing  pin  on  the  primer  may  be  uniform,  thus 
reducing  the  chances  of  misfires  and  pimctured  primers. 

In  order  that  the  position  of  the  primer  in  the  gun  shall  vzry 
the  least  the  head  space  should  be  as  short  as  possible;  that  is»  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  cartridge  should  be  dose  to  the  head  of  the 
cartridge,  since  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cartridge  the  vaiiations 
in  a  short  dimension  are  likely  to  be  less  than  in  a  longer  one. 

The  cartridge  with  flanged  head,  Fig.  294,  used  in  former  serwioe 
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Fig.  294. 

rifles,  has  an  aavantage  over  the  present  cartridge  in  this  respect 
The  head  space  with  the  flanged  cartridge  measured  from  the  : 
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for  the  front  edge  of  the  flange,  was  about  i/io  of  an  inch  long, 
while  the  head  space  in  the  present  rifle  which  is  measured  from  the 
seat  for  the  sloping  shoulder  of  the  cartridge,  is  nearly  2  ins.  long. 
In  addition  the  bearing  surface  of  the  present  cartridge  is  sloped, 
so  that  more  extensive  variations  in  the  position  of  the  head  of 
the  cartridge  are  likely  to  occur. 

The  present  type  of  cartridge  was  adopted  because  it  is  better 
adapted  to  magazine  loading  and  because  it  occupies  less  room 
when  packed  either  in  clips  or  single. 

The  Primer. — The  primer,  Fig.  293,  consists  of  the  cup,  the  anvil, 
and  the  percussion  composition.  A  pellet  of  moist  percussion 
composition  is  put  into  the  cup  which  is  previously  shellacked  so 
that  the  composition  will  adhere.  A  shellacked  disk  of  paper  is 
pressed  in  tightly  over  the  composition  to  keep  out  moisture.  The 
anvil  of  hard  brass  is  then  forced  into  the  cup.  The  primers  are 
dried  for  several  days  in  a  dry  house. 

The  cup  of  the  primer  is  made  of  gilding  metal,  an  alloy  of  cop- 
per much  softer  than  the  brass  of  the  cartridge  case.  The  metal  of 
the  cup  must  be  suflSidently  soft,  and  of  the  proper  thickness,  to 
permit  a  large  part  of  the  blow  of  the  firing  pin  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  percussion  composition,  thus  insuring  explosion  of  the  primer. 
At  the  same  time  the  metal  must  be  suflBidently  hard  to  resist  punc- 
ture by  the  firing  pin.  The  firing  pin  strikes  the  primer  with  an 
energy  of  about  17  in.  lbs. 

The  priming  composition  is  as  follows: 

Chlorate  of  potash, 
Sulphide  of  antimony, 
Sulphur. 

The  finely  pulverized  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed  wet, 
and  the  composition  is  always  handled  wet,  in  which  condition  it 
is  safe  to  handle. 

This  composition  is  safe,  sujfidently  sensitive,  and  emits  a 
large  body  of  flame.  The  large  body  of  flame  makes  the  composi- 
tion superior  for  use  with  smokeless  powders  to  the  fulminate  of 
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mercury  formerly  used  in  all  primers  and  stiU  largely  used  in  the 
primers  in  sporting  cartridges  and  others. 

The  primer  is  seated  slightly  below  the  head  of  the  cartridge  in 
order  to  diminish  the  liability  to  accidental  explosion  of  the  car- 
tridge in  handling. 

The  Powder  Charge. — The  powder  charge  consists  of  about 
48  grains  of  nitrocellulose  powder.  The  weight  of  powder  required 
to  produce  the  muzzle  velocity  of  2700  ft.  varies  in  different  lots  of 
powder.  The  weight  of  chatge,  therefore,  varies  slightly  in  dif- 
ferent  cartridges. 

BiiUets. — The  core  of  the  bullet,  Fig.  293,  is  an  alloy  of  16  parts 
of  lead  and  one  part  of  tin.  The  jacket,  of  cupro-nickel,  is  drawn 
from  a  disk  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cartridge  case.  The  lead 
slug  is  forced  into  the  jacket,  the  point  of  the  bullet  shaped  m  a 
press,  and  the  rear  end  of  jacket  turned  squarely  over  the  base  of 
the  bullet. 

The  bullet  weigh  150  grains  and  is  given  a  muzzle  vdodty  of 
2700  ft.  per  sec.  with  a  maximum  pressure  not  exceeding  52,000  Ib& 

nper  sq.in.  Fig.  296  shows  the  present  shaip- 
A  pointed  bullet  for  comparison  with  the  round- 
nosed  bullet  formerly  used  and  shown  in  Fig. 
295.    The  latter  bullet  weighed  220  grains. 

The  bearing  surface  of  a  bullet,  that  part  of 
the  bullet  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  walls 
of  the  bore,  should  end  abruptly,  in  order  that  as 
the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle  the  bearing  against 
G.  295.  iG.  296.  ^j^^  y^Q]\^  of  the  bore  will  cease  at  the  same  instant 
on  all  sides,  and  the  bullet  will  not  bed  effected  by  the  longer  contact 
of  any  one  point  with  the  walls  of  the  bore.  The  bearing  surface 
of  the  service  bullet  terminates  at  the  base.  The  base  of  the 
bullet  should  therefore  be  square  with  the  axis,  and  the  edge  of 
the  base  should  be  as  sharp  as  the  metal  of  the  jacket  wiU  pennit 
348.  The  Blank  Cartridge.— The  bullet  of  the  ball  cartridge 
guides  the  cartridge  from  the  magazine  into  the  chamber  of  the 
rifle.    In  order  that  blank  cartridges  may  be  loaded  from  the 
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magazme,  a  hollow  paper  bullet,  Fig.  297,  replaces  the  metal  bullet 
of  the  ball  cartridge.  The  paper  bullet  is  charged  with  5  grains 
of  E.  C.  powder  held  in  place  by  a  drop  of  shellac.  The  bullet  is 
made  by  rolling  a  strip  of  paper  into  a  tube  of  proper  length,  the 


I 


Fio.  297. 

end  of  the  tube  being  afterwards  closed  into  the  rounded  head 
by  pressure  in  a  machine.  The  strip  of  paper  that  forms  the  tube 
is  gunmied  only  on  the  outside  edge  so  that  the  charge  may  readily 
burst  the  bullet  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  If  the  paper  were 
gununed  over  its  entire  length  the  bullet  would  be  so  stiff  that  it 
might  act  as  a  rocket  and  do  injury  at  some  distance  from  the 
muzzle. 

The  propelling  charge  in  the  cartridge  case  is  10  grains  of  E.  C. 
powder. 

The  blank  cartridge  b  made  i/io  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  ball 
cartridge,  to  prevent  the  accidental  assembling  of  a  ball  cartridge 
into  a  dip  with  blank  cartridges.  The  machine  in  which  this 
operation  is  performed  is  adapted  for  cartridges  of  one  length  only. 
In  another  model  of  blank  cartridge,  shown  in  Fig.  298,  cases  ^re 


Fig.  2<)S, 


used  which  have  slight  defects  rendering  them  tuisuitable  for  use 
with  regular  ammunition.    The  charge  b  12  grains  of  E.  C.  powder. 
The  case  b  dosed  by  means  of  a  i)ai)er  cup  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  the  case  and  shellacked  to  render  the  ammunition  waterproof. 
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Dummy  Cartridge. — The  case  of  the  dummy  cartridge,  Fig.  299, 
is  timied  and  provided  with  six  longitudinal  corrugations,  also 
three  circular  holes  in  the  corrugated  portion. 

The  tinning,  corrugations,  and  holes  afford  immistakable  means 
for  distinguishing  the  dummy  from  the  ball  cartridge,  both  by  sight 


Fko.  299. 

and  touch.  The  bullet  is  the  same  as  in  the  ball  cartridge.  The 
dummy  primer  has  cup  and  anvil,  but  no  percussion  composi- 
tion. 

The  Guard  Cartridge.— The  long  range  of  the  bullet  of  the  ball 
cartridge  ancf  its  great  penetrative  power  render  the  ball  cart- 
ridge imsuitable  for  the  use  of  guards  in  times  of  peace,  and  for 
use  in  cities  or  other  crowded  places  at  times  of  riot  and  disturb- 
ance.   The  guard  cartridge,  Fig.  300,  is  provided  for  these  uses. 

The  same  bullet  is  used  as  in  the  regular  ammunition. 

The  charge,  about  9.1  grains  bullseye  powder,  or  16.7  grains 
Du  Pont  Rifle  Smokeless  No.  i,  gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1200  fL 
pet  sec.    This  cartridge  gives  good  results  at  100  yds.,  and  has 
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sufficient  accuracy  for  use  at  150  and  200  yds.  The  range  of  100 
yds.  requires  a  sight  elevation  of  450  yds.,  and  ranges  of  200  and  300 
yds.  require  elevations  of  650  and  850  yds.,  respectively. 
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The  corrugations  at  the  front  of  the  case  afford  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing this  cartridge  from  the  regular  ammunition. 

349.  Ftoof  of  Ammunition. — ^Ammunition  is  proved  by  velocity 
pressure  and  accuracy  tests  made  with  the  arm  in  which  the  ammu- 
nidon  is  to  be  used.  Service  rifle  cartridges  are  also  tested  to 
determine  whether  they  are  waterproof. 

Vdociiy  Test.— The  velocity  is  measured  at  78  ft  from  the 
muzzle,  the  first  velocity  screen  being  placed  3  ft.  from  the  muzzle 
and  the  two  screens  150  ft.  apart  The  mean  velocity  of  40  shots 
must  not  differ  more  than  15  ft.  from  the  standard. 

Accuracy  Test. — ^The  accuracy  test  for  rifle  ammunition  con- 
sists of  several  series  of  10  shots  each  fired  at  a  target  500  yds.  from 
the  muzzle.  The  gun  is  fixed  in  a  rest.  The  target  is  a  heavy 
sted  plate  about  20  ft.  square,  painted  white  and  mariced  with 
horizontal  and  vertical  blade  lines  2  ft.  apart. 

The  horizontal  and  vertical  coordinates  of  each  shot  mark  are 
measured  from  a  convenient  origin.  The  means  of  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  coordinates  are  respectivdy  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical coordinates  of  the  center  of  impact. 

The  distance  of  each  shot  from  the  center  of  impact  is  measured 
and  the  mean  of  these  distances  is  the  mean  radius  of  the  group  of 
shots,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  radius  of  the  drde  of 
shots. 

The  mean  radius  of  six  targets  of  10  shots  each,  at  a  range  of 
500  yds.,  must  not  be  greater  than  5  ins. 

The  mean  of  the  vertical  distances  of  the  shots  from  the  center 
of  impact  is  the  mean  vertical  deviation,  and  the  mean  of  the  hori- 
zontal distances  from  the  center  of  impact  is  the  mean  horizontal 
dtoiaUon* 

In  the  proof  of  ammunition  the  mean  horizontal  deviation  is 
not  measured,  as  the  horizontal  deviation  depends  upon  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  rather  than  upon  the  ammunition. 

Equipment  Jar  Auuracy  Test. — As  it  would  often  be  most  in- 
convenient to  make  on  the  target  the  measurements  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  the  mean  radius  and  deviations  of  a  group  of 
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shots,  the  ammunition  proof  range  is  provided  with  a  camera 
obscura  in  a  building  in  front  and  to  one  side  of  the  target  and  near 
it.  The  lens  of  the  camera  forms  an  image  of  the  target  on  a 
paper  facsimile  of  the  target  constructed  to  the  proper  scale  so  that 
the  lines  of  the  image  coincide  with  the  lines  of  the  target  facsimile. 
An  observer  in  the  camera  marks  with  a  pencil  the  image  of  each 
shot  mark  made  on  the  target,  and  the  desired  measurements  are 
then  conveniently  made  from  the  paper  facsimile. 

Pressure  Test. — ^Ten  rounds  of  each  lot  will  be  fired  in  the  pres- 
sure barrel.  The  maximum  pressure  must  not  exceed  52,000  lbs. 
per  sq.  in. 

Test  for  Stripping  of  Bullet  Jacket. — ^For  this  test  100  rounds  are 
fired  through  paper  screens  placed  10  and  50  ft.  from  the  muzzle. 
The  holes  made  through  the  screens  indicate  whether  the  jackets 
have  stripped  or  whether  the  bullets  have  turned  sideways  in  flight 

Waterproof  Test. — ^Ten  rounds  are  fired  for  velocity  after  the 
cartridges  have  been  immersed  in  water  to  a  depth  of  12  ins.  for 
twenty-four  hoxu^,  then  wiped  dry  and  allowed  to  attain  a  normal 
temperature  of  70°  F.  The  mean  velocity  of  these  cartridges  must 
not  vary  from  the  standard  by  more  than  25  ft.  per  sec,  and  the 
mean  variation  in  velocity  must  not  exceed  30  ft.  per  sec. 

Automatic  Shoulder  Rifles. — ^Automatic  rifles  are  those  in  which 
the  operations  of  loading  the  cartridge,  firing  and  extracting  and 
ejecting  the  fired  shell  are  effected  automatically,  the  necessary 
energy  being  supplied  by  the  charge.  Their  mechanism  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  machine  gims  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

While  satisfactory  designs  of  automatic  rifles  of  low  power  have 
long  been  available  there  has  been  difficulty  in  obtaining  designs 
of  such  rifles  of  power  sufficient  for  military  purposes  and  suitable 
in  other  respects.  The  question  will  probably  be  settled  by  im- 
provements in  machine  gims  and  reduction  in  their  weight  xmtil 
they  become  suitable  for  use  as  military  shoulder  arms. 
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Tee  .45  Caliber  Automatic  Pistol  Model  of  191  i 

350.  Method  of  Action. — In  this  pistol  the  recoil  of  the  barrel  2 
and  the  slide  3,  Fig.  301,  is  used  to  automatically  extract  and  eject 
the  fired  cartridge  and  to  cock  the  hammer.  The  counter  recoil 
of  these  parts  under  the  action  of  the  recoil  spring  14,  loads  a  new 
cartridge.  It  is  then  only  necessary  to  pull  the  trigger  to  fire  each 
round  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  magazine,  7  rounds. 

Principal  Paris. — ^The  principal  parts  of  the  pistol  are  the  re- 
ceiver I,  the  slide  3  and  the  barrel  4.  Guides  formed  on  top  of  the 
receiver  engage  with  corresponding  ones  at  the  bottom  of  the  slide 
and  permit  the  latter  to  have  a  backward  and  forward  motion  in 
operation.  The  lower  part  of  the  receiver  forms  the  handle  of  the 
pistol  and  the  housing  for  the  magazine. 

The  barrel  is  supported  at  the  front  end  by  the  barrel  bushing, 
at  the  front  end  of  the  receiver.  The  rear  end  of  the  barrel  is 
supported  by  a  link  11,  which  is  hinged  to  the 
barrel  at  12,  and  to  the  receiver  at  8.  When 
in  firing  position,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  two 
lugs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  barrel  engage 
corresponding  grooves  on  the  slide.  These  lugs 
lock  the  barrel  to  the  slide.  The  extension  of 
the  slide  around  the  firing  pin  then  acts  as  a 
breech  block  for  the  barrel. 

The  recoil  spring  is  compressed  between  a 
Up  projecting  down  from  the  barrel  bushing, 
which  latter  is  locked  to  the  slide  by  an  in- 
terrupted lug,  and  the  lug  which  carries  the 
hinge  1 2  near  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel.  Wlien 
the  barrel  has  moved  a  short  distance  to  the  '^  ^^^' 

rear  this  lug  comes  in  contact  with  a  shoulder  on  the  receiver, 
which  prevents  further  motion. 

The  recoil  spring  thus  practically  does  all  its  work  in  pushing 
forward  on  the  slide. 

The  principal  individual  parts  of  the  pistol  are  shown  in  Fig. 
302.    The  magazine  is  shown  in  Fig.  303. 
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The  nomenclature  of  the  parts  shown  in  Figs.  301  and  302  is  as 
follows: 

Nomenclature 


30. 

31- 
32. 

33- 
34- 
35- 


z.  Receiver 

2.  Band 

3.  SHde 

8.  Slide  stop 

9.  Rear  sight 
10.  Front  sight 
iz.  link 

12.  Link  pin 

13.  Barrel  bushing 

14.  Recoil  spring 

15.  Recoil  spring  guide 

16.  Plug 

17.  Extractor 

18.  Ejector 

19.  Ejector  pin 

20.  Firing  pin 

21.  Firing  pin  spring 

22.  Firing  pin  stop 

23.  Hammer 

24.  Hammer  pin 

351.  Operation  in  Firing. — ^Assuming  the  pistol  as  just  having 
been  fired,  and  with  the  parts  in  positions  shown  in  the  figure,  the 
following  movements  take  place.  The  shde  and  barrel  recoil  to 
the  rear  together.  The  rear  end  of  the  barrel  is  constrained  to  the 
circular  motion  of  the  link  11  around  its  center  8.  This  soon  draws 
the  rear  end  of  the  barrel  down,  disengaging  the  lugs  at  the  top 
which  lock  it  to  the  slide.  The  lug  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel 
then  comes  in  contact  with  the  shoulder  on  the  receiver  and  the 
motion  of  the  barrel  stops.  The  slide  continues  to  the  rear,  with- 
drawing the  fired  cartridge  by  means  of  the  extractor  and  ejecting 
it  through  the  opening  on  the  right.    In  this  motion  the  end  of  the 


25.  Hammer  strut 

26.  Hammer  strut  pin 

27.  Mainspring 

28.  Mainspring  cap 

29.  Mainspring  cap  pin 
Sear 

Sear  spring 
Sear  pin 
Disconnector 
Trigger 
Grip  safety 

36.  Safety  lock 

37.  Mainspring  housing 

38.  Housing  pin 

39.  Housing  pin  retainer 

40.  Lanyard  loop 

41.  Lanyard  loop  pin 

51.  Stocks,  right  and  left 

52.  Stock  screws  (4) 
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slide  comes  in  contact  with  the  hammer  23  and  turns  it  around  its 
axis  24,  thus  compressing  the  mainspring  28  through  the  strut  25. 

The  hammer  b  caught  in  the  cocked  position  by  the  sear  30, 
pivoted  on  its  pin  32,  and  held  in  contact  with  the  hammer  by  the 
sear  spring  31.  The  recoil  spring  14  now  drives  the  sKde  forward 
and  the  motions  just  described  are  reversed,  except  that  the  ham- 
mer remains  cocked  until  the  trigger  is  pulled.  In  Its  forward 
motion  the  rear  extension  of  the  slide  catches  a  cartridge  pressed 
up  by  the  magazine  spring  and  drives  it  into  the  chamber. 

Firing  Mechanism.— The  firing  pin  is  in  the  slide  directly  in  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  barrel.  Its  spring  21  pushes  it  to  the  rear,  pre- 
venting it  from  projecting  from  the  front  face  of  the  part  of  the  slide 
which  forms  the  breech  block. 

If  the  hammer  is  slowly  let  down  on  the  firing  pin  it  will  press 
it  forward  but  not  enough  to  make  it  project  from  the  forward  end 
of  the  breech  block.  If,  however,  the  hammer  is  made  to  strike 
a  blow  on  the  end  of  the  firing  pin,  as  when  the  trigger  is  pulled,  the 
momentum  of  the  firing  pin  will  cany  it  forward  suflSdently  to  fire 
the  cartridge.  As  previously  stated  rotation  of  the  hammer  com- 
presses the  mainspring  27  through  the  strut  25,  and  the  hammer  is 
held  in  the  cocked  position  by  the  sear  30  hinged  at  32  and  pressed 
against  the  hammer  by  the  spring  31. 

The  trigger  34  does  not  act  upon  the  sear  directly  but  acts 
through  the  piece  33  called  the  disjunctor.  The  disjunctor  is 
loosely  hinged  upon  the  same  axis  that  holds  the  sear.  A  branch 
of  the  sear  spring  presses  the  lower  end  of  the  disjunctor  to  the  rear 
and  presses  the  entire  disjunctor  upward.  When  in  the  upper  posi- 
tion the  lower  end  of  the  disjunctor  is  in  front  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
sear.  A  pull  on  the  trigger  will  then  drive  the  lower  ends  of  the 
disjunctor  and  sear  backward  and  thus  release  the  sear  from  the 
hammer.  If,  however,  the  disjunctor  is  pressed  down  its  lower  end 
no  longer  acts  upon  the  sear  and  a  pull  on  the  trigger  will  move  the 
disjunctor  without  moving  the  sear.  Except  when  the  parts  are  m 
the  position  shown,  the  slide  presses  the  disconnector  down  a  suffi- 
cient amount  to  release  it  from  connection  with  the  sear.    This 
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arrangement  prevents  the  firing  of  more  than  one  cartridge  it  i 
tune,  even  though  the  trigger  is  kept  pulled. 

Safety  Features. — i.  The  safety  lock  36  consists  of  a  small  plat; 
pivoted  near  the  rearmost  point  of  the  receiver.    When  the  slid; 
is  in  its  forward  position  and  the  hammer  23  is  full  cocked,  the 
safety  lock  36  may  be  pushed  up  by  a  projecting  thumb  piece 
thereby  locking  the  slide  and  hammer  in  position.    The  slide  is 
locked  by  the  upper  comer  of  the  lock  36  engaging  in  a  recess  cut 
in  the  under  part  of  the  slide;  and  the  hammer  is  locked  by  means 
of  a  stud  on  the  inside  of  the  lock  36  which  is  carried  up  with  the 
lock  until  it  stands  in  rear  of  the  lower  arm  of  the  sear  30,  blocking 
the  sear  and  consequently  the  hammer. 

2.  The  grip  safety  35  is  pivoted  aroimd  the  same  point  as  the 
safety  lock  36.  Its  lower  part  projects  from  the  rear  face  of  the 
handle  under  pressure  of  the  short  leaf  of  the  sear  spring  31  and 
when  in  this  position  locks  the  trigger  against  rearward  puD.  When 
the  handle  is  grasped  as  in  firing,  the  grip  safety  35  releases  the 
trigger. 

352.  The  Magazine. — ^A  longitudinal  section  of  the  magazine 
is  shown  in  Fig.  303.  The  magazine  tube  is  of  nearly  rectangular 
cross-section.  A  foUower  is  pressed  upward  by  a  spring  coiled  so 
as  to  fit  inside  the  tube.  Cartridges  are  entered  from  the  Xofp  by 
compressing  the  spring.  The  magazine  holds  seven  cartridges.  It 
is  placed  in  the  handle  of  the  pistol  from  the  bottom  and  securdy 
held  by  a  spring  catch  48,  Fig.  301. 

When  the  last  cartridge  in  the  magazine  has  been  fired,  that  (act 
is  indicated  by  the  foUower  pressing  up  on  a  lug  on  the  slide 
stop,  thus  causing  a  catch  on  that  stop  to  enter  a  notch  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  slide.  This  holds  the  slide  in  the  ofpoi 
position. 

The  empty  magazine  is  removed  from  the  handle  by  pressing 
on  the  spring  catch  48,  Fig.  301.  A  filled  magazine  may  be  entered 
with  the  slide  either  in  the  dosed  or  in  the  (^)en  position.  If 
entered  in  the  closed  position  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  slide  badk 
and  let  it  run  forward  before  the  pistol  can  be  fired.    If  the  maga- 
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nnt  is  entered  in  the  open  position  it  is  necessary  to  press  down  the 
slide  lock  before  firing  can  begin. 

Ammunition  and  Ballistics. — The  ammunition  is  shown  in  Fig. 
304.  The  brass  case  is  provided  with  a  cannelure  to  prevent  the 
bullet  being  forced  down  on  the  powder. 

The  primer  is  nearly  of  the  same  type  as  that  for  the  .30  caliber 
rifle. 

The  buUet  is  of  lead  and  tin  composition  with  a  cupro-nickel  or 
gilding  metal  jacket.  The  buUet  weighs  230  grains  while  the 
smdcdess  charge  is  usually  only  about  5  grains. 

Tests. — Pressure,  velocity  and  accuracy  tests  of  the  ammunition 
are  made  before  acceptance.  The  mean  muzzle  velocity  is  800  ft. 
per  sec.  The  mean  variation  must  not  be  more  than  15  ft  from 
that  figure.  The  maximum  pressure  must  not  exceed  16,000  lbs. 
per  sq.in.  Tests  to  determine  the  degree  of  waterproofing  are 
made  on  cartridges  which  have  been  immersed  in  water. 


CHAPTER  XV 
•MACmNE  GUNS 

353*  Classification,— As  far  as  power  used  for  operation  b  am* 
cemed  machine  guns  are  of  three  classes,  viz.: 

Hand  operated, 
Recoil  operated, 
Gas  operated. 

The  rate  of  fire  from  the  barrel  of  a  machine  gun  may  be  as  hi^ 
as  600  or  700  rounds  per  minute.  If  such  a  rate  is  to  be  continued 
for  any  considerable  period  it  becomes  necessary  to  cool  the  barrd 
by  some  means  to  prevent  excessive  erosion,  or  actual  melting  of 
metal  from  the  surface  of  the  bore.  In  the  Catling  gun  the  use  of 
10  barrels  reduces  the  rate  of  fire  from  any  one  band  to  a  point 
sufficiently  low  to  permit  of  continuous  fire  without  special  means 
of  cooling. 

In  the  modem  single-barreled  machine  guns  or  automatic  rifles 
two  methods  of  cooling,  viz.,  air  cooling  and  water  cooling  are  in  use. 
The  former  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  latter,  but  has  been  adopted  od 
account  of  the  saving  in  weight. 

Machine  gims  of  the  air-cooled  type  generally  require  intervals 
of  rest  for  cooling  between  spurts  of  fire. 

354.  The  Gatling  Gun. — ^This  hand-operated  machine  gun  is 
no  longer  used  in  the  mobile  army,  having  been  replaced  by  lighter 
machine  guns  of  the  single-barreled  type.  But,  as  it  is  still  in  use 
for  defensive  purposes  at  coast  fortifications,  and  as  it  was  the  first 
successfid  machine  gim,  a  description  of  its  mechanism  will  be  given 

Fixed  to  a  central  shaft  S,  Fig.  304,  are  the  ten  .3a-caliber  rifled 
barrels  B  held  in  the  barrel  plates  P,  the  carrier  block  C,  provided 
with  grooves  which  receive  the  cartridges  successively  and  guide 
them  into  the  barrels,  the  lock  cylinder  Z,  provided  with  guide  slots 
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in  which  the  breech  blocks  for  the  barrels  slide  to  dose  and  open  the 
breech;  and  the  worm  wheel  6\  by  means  of  which  the  shaft  and 
attached  parts  are  rotated.  The  shaft  is  supported  at  each  end 
in  a  frame,  the  sides  of  which  also  support  the  shaft  of  the  rotating 
crank /iT. 

The  parts  behind  the  rear  barrel  plate  are  completely  mdosed 
in  a  Qrlindrical  bronze  casing  which  keeps  out  dust  and  protects 
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the  operating  parts  against  injury.  Within  the  casing  is  a  hollow 
c>'linder,  called  the  cam  cylinder,  on  the  mterior  surface  of  which 
a  continuous  cam  groove  is  cut. 

The  breech  bolt,  Fig.  305,  one  for  each  barrel,  carries  the  firing 
pin  a,  and  its  spring,  and  the  extractor  d.  The  guide  rib  e  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bolt  engages  in  a  guide  slot  of  the  a 
k)ck  c>'lindcri  L,  Fig.  304.  The  lug  c  on  top  of  the 
bdt  engages  in  the  cam  groove  cut  in  the  walls  of 
the  cam  c>'linder. 

The  cam  groove,  represented  in  Fig.  306,  as 
though  visible  through  the  casmg  and  cam  c>'Hnder, 
extends  continuously  around  the  interior  of   the  '  ^ 

c>iinder.    The  top  and  bottom  parts  of  the  a  and  6,  follow  lines 
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cut  from  the  cylinder  by  planes  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  These 
parts  of  the  groove  are  joined  by  the  inclined  parts  cd.  The  cam 
cylinder  is  fixed  to  the  casing  and  does  not  revolve. 

355.  Operation. — ^As  the  lock  cylinder,  L,  Fig.  304,  rotates 
with  the  barrels  in  a  clockwise  direction,  the  uppermost  breech 
bolt  is  in  its  rearmost  position,  being  held  there  by  the  lug  c  of  the 
bolt  moving  in  the  circular  part  a  of  the  groove.  While  the  bolt 
is  in  this  position  a  cartridge  is  placed  by  the  feed  mechanism  in 
the  top  groove  of  the  carrier  block  C  in  front  of  the  bolt.  As  the 
bolt  in  its  rotation  moves  downward  on  the  right  side  it  is  moved 


Fig.  307. 


forward  by  the  cam  groove  cd  and  pushes  the  cartridge  into  the 
barrel.  During  this  movement  the  cocking  head  of  the  firing  pin, 
b  Fig.  305,  is  caught  by  a  grooved  rib,  U,  Figs.  306  and  307,  and  the 
firing  pin  is  prevented  from  moving  forward  with  the  bolt.  The 
method  of  operation  will  be  understood  from  Fig.  307,  which  shows  a 
development  of  the  cam  groove  and  rotating  parts.  The  lines  dd 
and  cc  in  Fig.  307  represent  respectively  the  developments  of  the 
parts  a  and  b  of  the  groove  as  shown  in  Fig.  306. 

When  the  barrel  is  in  its  lowest  position  the  head  of  the  firing 
pin  leaves  the  rib  R^  and  the  firing  pin,  under  the  action  of  its 
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spring,  strikes  and  fires  the  cartridge.  As  the  breech  bolt  moves 
upward  on  the  left  side  it  is  drawn  to  the  rear  by  the  cam  groove, 
extracting  the  fired  shell  from  the  barrel 
and  ejecting  it  to  the  left  through  a  slot  in 
the  casing. 

The  Feed. — ^A  hopper  b  formed  in  the  top 
of  the  bronze  casing  immediately  over  the 
carrier  block,  C,  Fig.  304  and  e,  Fig.  308. 
The  device,  called  the  Bruce  feed,  for  feed- 
ing cartridges  to  the  gim,  is  fixed  in  a 
socket  at  the  mouth  of  the  hopper. 
Pivoted  on  the  standard,  ac,  Fig.  308,  is 
a  swinging  piece  &,  provided  with  two 
flanged  grooves  which  engage  the  heads 
of  the  cartridges.  The  grooves  in  b  are 
quickly  filled  by  stripping  the  cartridges 
from  the  paper  boxes  in  which  they  are 
[tacked.  The  cartridges  from  one  of  the 
grooves  in  b  i)ass  inmiediately  through  the 
groove  in  c  and  are  fed  one  at  a  time  to 
the  carrier  block  e  by  the  wheel  d  which 
is  caused  to  revolve  by  the  carrier  block, 
WTicn  one  of  the  grooves  in  ft  is  empty  the 
weight  of  the  cartridges  in  the  other  groove 
causes  the  piece  b  to  swing  to  one  side  and 
bring  the  full  groove  over  the  groove  in  c. 

356.  The  Maxim  Machine  Gun,  Model 
of  1904. — This  is  a  recoil  ojK^ratcd  gun  of 
the  water-cooled  t}'i)e.  The  recoil  of  the 
single  barrel  and  attached  mechanism  is 
utilized  to  perform  the  oiK^rations  necessary 
in  continuous  firing. 

The  barrel,  32  Fig.  309,  k  mdosed  in  a  c>'lindrical  water  jacket 
97,  and  slides  in  its  bearinp>  in  stuffing  boxes  at  each  end  of  the 
water  jacket.     Fixed  to  the  rear  end  of  the  water  jacket  k  the 
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breech  casing  55,  a  rectangular  sted  box 
that  incloses  the  operating  mechanism 
and  provides  means,  35  and  54,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  gun  to  its  mount 

Method  of  Action.— The  barrel  and 
the  breech  mechanism  recoil  together 
until  after  the  buUet  has  left  the  bore. 
When  the  barrel  has  reached  the  end  of 
its  recoil  the  breech  mechanism  continues 
to  the  rear,  opens  the  breech,  and  ex- 
tracts the  fired  sheU;  and,  returning 
under  the  action  of  a  spring,  inserts  a 
new  cartridge  in  the  barrel  and  fires  the 
piece.  These  actions  are  repeated  as 
long  as  the  trigger  is  pressed. 

The  cartridges  are  fed  to  the  gun  in 
a  belt,  which  is  automatically  drawn 
through  the  feed  mechanism  above  the 
breech  in  such  manner  as  to  present  a 
new  cartridge  after  each  discharge. 

Recoiling  Paris. — The  recoiling  parts, 
Fig.  310,  comprise  the  barrel  a,  the  two 
recofl  plates  b  fixed  to  the  breech  of 
the  barrel,  the  operating  crank  shaft  e 
fixed  in  bearings  in  the  recoil  plates, 
and  the  breech  mechanism  which  slides 
between  the  recoil  plates  and  is  operated 
by  means  of  the  crank  shaft  e. 

The  recoil  plates  slide  in  grooves  pro- 
vided in  the  sides  of  the  breech  casing 
SSi  Fig-  309-  The  left  recoU  plate  ex- 
tends to  the  front  of  the  breech  and 
operates  the  feed  mechanism  above  the 
barrel.  The  crank  shaft  75  projects  on 
both  sides  through  slots  79  in  the  cas- 
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ing.  The  movement  of  the  recoiling  parts  to  the  rear  is  sU^>pcd 
when  the  crank  shaft  strikes  the  rear  edges  of  the  slots.  Fixed  to 
the  right  end  of  the  shaft  is  the  cam  lever  57.  During  the 
recoil,  and  after  the  shot  has  left  the  bore,  the  lower  surface  of 
the  cam  lever  bears  on  the  roller  58,  and  as  the  reoMl  continues 
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the  cam  lever,  riding  on  the  roller,  is  rotated  upward,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  downward  movement  to  the  crank  on  the  shaft  between 
the  recoil  plates.  The  crank  is  seen  in  Fig.  310  and  at  1,  Figs.  311 
and  312.  Attached  by  links  to  the  fusee,  g,  Fig.  310,  on  the  crank 
shaft  outside  the  breech  casing,  is  the  operating  spring  h  which 
at  its  forward  end  is  attached  to  the  breech  casing.  On  recoQ 
and  rotation  of  the  shaft  the  spring  is  extended,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  recoil  the  reaction  of  the  spring  returns  the  parts  to  the 
firing  position. 

357.  The  Breech  Mechanism.^The  breech  mechanism  b 
shown  in  Figs.  311  and  312.  It  consists  of  the  lock  k  which  con- 
tains the  firing  mechanism;  the  carrier  n,  a  narrow  piece  which 
slides  up  and  down  the  front  of  the  lock  and  is  provided  in  front 
with  a  flanged  groove  to  engage  the  head  of  the  cartridge;  and 
the  forked  link  j  pivoted  at  its  rear  end  to  the  crank  1  on  the 
operating  shaft  e.  The  breech  mechanism  slides  back  and  forth 
between  the  recoil  plates  b  in  grooves  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  recofl 
plates. 
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The  parts  being  in  the  firing  position  the  flanged  groove  of  the 
carrier  n  engages  the  head  of  a  cartridge  in  the  feed  belt  above 
the  barrel  and  also  the  head  of  the  cartridge  in  the  barrel.  When 
the  piece  is  fired  the  barrel  and  breech  mechanism  start  to  the 
rear  together.  At  the  end  of  the  movement  of  the  barrel,  the 
breech  mechanism  is  drawn  farther  to  the  rear  between  the  recoil 
plates  by  the  rotation  of  the  crank  i,  as  shown  in  Fig.  312. 

In  this  movement  the  carrief  n  is  guided  by  its  bearings  q 
which  move  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  solid  cams  37,  Fig.  309,  fixed 


Fig.  312. 

to  the  side  plates  of  the  breech  casing.  The  movement  of  the  car- 
rier is  at  first  straight  to  the  rear  withdrawing  the  cartridge  from 
the  belt  and  the  fired  shell  from  the  chamber.  The  carrier  is 
then  depressed  by  a  guide  lug  43,  Fig.  309  and  p,  Figs.  311  and  312, 
attached  to  the  top  plate  of  the  breech  casing.  The  loaded  car- 
trdige  is  thus  brought  opposite  the  barrel  and  the  fired  shell  opposite 
the  ejector  tube  33.  The  reaction  of  the  coiled  spring  now  returns 
the  parts  to  the  firing  position,  the  carrier  n,  Figs.  311  and  312, 
moving  straight  to  the  front  in  its  depressed  position.  After  the 
cartridge  has  been  placed  in  the  chamber,  the  carrier  is  slid  upward 
by  the  action  of  the  finger  0  against  the  lifting  le\'er  o\  the  finger  0 
being  fixed  to  the  link  j.  The  carrier  leaves  the  fired  shell  in  the 
ejector  tube  where  it  is  held  by  a  spring  to  prevent  its  falling  back 
into  the  mechanism.  It  is  ejected  from  the  tube  by  the  next  suc- 
ceeding shell. 
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The  Firing  Mechanism. — ^The  firing  mechanism,  shown  in  Fig. 
313,  is  contained  between  two  plates  k.  The  solid  part  of  the 
forked  link  j  acts  in  its  downward  movement  against  the  pro> 
jecting  end  of  the  timibler  c^  withdrawing  the  firing  pin  until  it  is 
caught  by  the  safety  catch  e.  At  the  same  time  the  sear  d  engages 
in  the  notch  of  the  tiunbler  where  it  is  held  by  one  leaf  of  the 
spring  b.  The  trigger  h  is  placed  at  the  rear  outside  the  brecdi 
casing,  between  the  two  gun  handles.  A  forward  pressure  against 
its  upper  end  moves  the  trigger  bar  g  to  the  rear.    When  the 
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trigger  is  pressed  the  lug  on  the  trigger  bar  that  engages  the  sear 
d  releases  the  sear  from  the  notch  in  the  tumbler  as  the  breech 
mechanism  moves  forward  in  closing,  and  holds  it  released  after 
the  breech  is  closed.  After  the  release  of  the  sear  the  firing  pm 
is  held  back  by  the  safety  catch  e.  The  link  j  in  the  last  part  of 
its  movement  upward  lifts  the  projecting  end  of  the  safety  catch 
and  releases  the  firing  pin,  which,  under  the  action  of  the  ^ring  h, 
flies  forward  and  fires  the  cartridge. 

The  trigger  is  constantly  pressed  to  the  rear  by  the  ^ring  1 
and  is  provided  with  a  safety  catch  to  guard  against  accidental 
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firing.    The  trigger  cannot  be  pressed  forward  for  firing  until 
the  safety  catch  is  lifted. 

358.  The  Water  Jacket— In  continuous  firing  the  barrel  of 
an  automatic  rifle  becomes  very  highly  heated  and  if  not  cooled  in 
some  way  may  even  attain  a  red  heat.  The  walls  of  the  bore  are 
so  softened  by  the  heat  that  the  lands  of  the  rifling  are  soon  worn 
away  and  the  gun  loses  its  accuracy.  The  accuracy  is  completely 
destroyed  after  about  1000  rounds  fired  with  the  water  jacket 
empty.  The  necessity  of  cooling  the  barrel  during  firing  is  there- 
fore apparent,  and  the  gun  should  never  be  fired,  except  in  emer- 
gency, without  water  in  the  jacket. 

The  water  jacket  of  the  Maxim  gun  holds  12  pints  of  water. 
The  barrel  of  the  gun  is  coated  with  copper  on  the  exterior  as  a 
protection  against  rust.  The  stuffing  boxes  through  which  the 
barrel  passes  are  packed  with  asbestos  packing. 

A  steam  tube,  89  Fig.  309,  is  fitted  m  the  upper  part  of  the 
water  jacket  to  provide  a  means  of  escape  for  the  steam  that  is 
formed  in  the  water  jacket  during  continuous  firing.  Near  each 
end  of  the  steam  tube  is  a  hole  89  for  the  admission  of  steam, 
and  at  the  front  end  a  hole  99  through  both  tube  and  water  jacket 
permits  escape  of  steam  to  the  exterior.  The  steam  tube  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  tubular  valve  96  which  slides  on  the  steam  tube 
and  closes  the  forward  or  rear  steam  port  according  as  the  gim  is 
depressed  or  elevated,  thus  preventing  the  entrance  of  water  mto 
the  steam  tube  while  permitting  the  entrance  of  steam. 

The  Cartridge  Belt, — The  cartridge  belt  is  formed  of  two  pieces 
of  flax  webbing  connected  by  brass  strips  and  e>'elets  between 
adjacent  cartridges,  every  third  strip  projecting  about  an  inch 
beyond  the  bullet  edge  of  the  belt  to  guide  the  belt  properly  through 
the  feed  mechanism  of  the  gun.  A  flat  brass  handle  4  ins.  long  b 
attached  to  each  end  of  the  belt. 
Each  belt  holds  250  cartridges. 

The  cartridges  are  quickly  and  evenly  inserted  into  the  belt 
pockets  by  means  of  a  small  belt-filling  machine  which  is  attached 
^to  a  bench  and  operated  by  hand. 
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This  gun  may  be  used  on  either  a  tripod  or  wheeled  mount 
Pack  equipment  is  furnished  for  transportation. 

The  Vicker^s  Machine  Gun,  Model  of  1915. — This  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Maxim  gun  described  above  made  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  weight.  The  action  of  the  mechanism  is  essentiaUy 
the  same  as  in  the  Maxim  gun  except  that  the  lock  and  connected 
parts  are  reversed;  that  is,  what  was  at  the  top  in  the  Maxim  gun 
is  at  the  bottom  in  the  Vickers  gun.  Various  parts  are  made 
lighter  either  by  the  use  of  lighter  material  or  by  reducti<Mi  in  size 
of  parts.  The  new  gim  weighs  38  lbs.  with  the  water  jacket  fuD 
against  about  three  times  that  weight  for  the  Maxim  gun. 

359.  The  Automatic  Machine  Rifle,  Model  of  1909. — This  is  a 
gas-operated  gun  of  the  air-cooled  type.    A  cross-section  is  shown  in 

Fig.  314. 

The  rifle  weighs  about  30  lbs.  and  is  not  unlike  in  appearance  an 
ordinary  hand  rifle.  It  is  supported  when  fired  by  a  rest  at  the 
muzzle  and  one  at  the  stock.  The  muzzle  rest  consists  of  two  sted 
legs  fastened  at  the  top  to  the  band  carrying  the  front  sight  and 
kept  spread  apart  at  the  proper  distance  by  a  collapsible  connecting 
piece.  Each  leg  is  pointed  and  provided  with  a  shield  near  its  lower 
end  to  keep  it  from  sinking  too  far  into  the  ground.  The  muzzle 
can,  of  course,  be  rested  on  a  parapet,  sand  bag,  or  log  if  desired 
The  breech  rest  consists  of  an  elevating  screw  25,  passing  up  into 
the  stock  46,  and  supported  by  a  crossbar  24,  connecting  two  disk- 
like feet  23,  resting  on  the  groimd  each  provided  with  a  spike  at  the 
center  of  its  under  surface  to  keep  it  from  slipping.  Both  rests 
may  be  folded  up  and  held  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  rifle  during 
transportation. 

Service. — ^Two  men  are  ordinarily  detailed  for  the  service  <rf  the 
rifle,  one,  who  keeps  his  shoulder  against  the  butt  of  the  stock  to 
aim  and  fire  it,  and  the  other  to  feed  into  the  rifle  the  cartridges  in 
feed  strips,  containing  30  cartridges  each.  These  strips  are  fed  in 
from  the  right  side  through  a  slot  in  the  receiver.  With  two  men 
serving  the  rifle  the  maximum  rate  of  fire  is  about  600  shots  per  min- 
ute.   If  the  rifle  is  served  by  one  man  only  the  mftTJm^nn  j^te  of 
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fire  18  about  175  shots  per 
minute.  Single  shots  may 
be  fired  from  the  rifle  if  de- 
sired. 

As  the  gtm  weighs  but  30 
lbs.  it  can  be  transported 
readily  for  short  and  medium 
distances  by  one  man.  Each 
strip  contains  30  cartridges; 
ten  strips  are  packed  in  a 
box.  Sixteen  of  these  boxes 
attaining  4800  cartridges  in 
all  are  supposed  to  accom- 
pany each  gim.  For  trans- 
portation two  guns  with  an 
extra  barrel  for  each  and  four 
boxes  containing  1200  cart- 
ridges are  packed  on  a  mule. 
Other  mules  carry  the  re- 
maining ammunition. 

A  brief^  description  of  the 
arm  and  the  method  of  its 
<^ration  is  as  follows: 

Paris.  —  The  principal 
parts  of  the  rifle  are  the  barrel 
14,  Fig.  314,  or  receiver  1, 
breech  block  64,  breech  lock- 
ing nut  78,  firing  pin  52,  ex- 
tractor 63,  ejector,  sear  68, 
stock  46,  and  actuator  8. 
The  barrel  is  air  cooled,  the 
front  part  of  it  being  knurled 
and  the  rear  part  covered 
with  projecting  concentric 
rings  to  increase  the  radiation 
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from  its  surface.  The  rear  end  of  the  barrel  fits  into  the  front  end 
of  the  receiver.  A  locking  nut  78,  held  to  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel 
by  a  shoulder  and  free  to  rotate  thereon  screws  over  the  projecting 
front  end  of  the  receiver  holding  barrel  and  receiver  firmly  together. 
The  receiver  contains  the  breech  block  64,  breech  locking  or  fer- 
meture  nut  72,  firing  pin  52,  extractor  63,  and  ejector;  its  lower  part 
forms  a  housing  for  the  rear  part  of  the  actuator  8,  and  the  actuator 
spring  10.  The  front  part  of  the  actuator  is  covered  by  a  hand 
guard  35,  attached  to  the  front  of  the  receiver.  The  stock  46, 
and  guard  44,  are  attached  to  the  receiver,  and  the  receiver  and 
guard  contain  the  sear  68,  the  sear  spring  67,  and  the  trigger 

65. 

Gas  Operation, — The  rifle  is  operated  by  the  pressure  of  the 
powder  gases  against  the  front  end  of  the  actuator  8,  which  lies 
under  the  receiver  and  barrel,  parallel  to  the  latter.  Just  in  front 
of  the  actuator  is  a  gas  cylinder  from  which  a  channel  leads  to  the 
inside  of  the  barrel  and  an  offset  from  this  channel  leads  to  the  front 
end  of  the  actuator.  The  gas  cylinder  can  be  partly  filled  up  by 
screwing  a  plug  called  the  regulator  piston,  40,  into  it  from  the  front. 
Part  of  the  gas  from  the  inside  of  the  barrel  flows  into  the  gas 
cylinder  and  a  part  impinges  upon  the  actuator.  By  diminishing 
the  volume  of  the  gas  cylinder  by  screwing  in  the  regulator  piston 
the  amount  of  gas  impinging  on  the  actuator  may  be  increased,  and 
vice  versa. 

360.  Actuator. — ^The  appearance  of  the  actuator  8  is  not  unlike 
that  of  the  nozzle  of  a  hose.  It  is  hollow  throughout  except  where 
a  diaphragm  separates  the  interior  of  the  front  part  against  which 
the  powder  gases  impinge  from  the  interior  of  the  part  behind  the 
diaphragm  which  covers  the  front  part  of  the  actuator  spring  10. 
The  pressure  of  the  gases  on  the  diaphragm  at  the  front  of  the 
actuator  forces  it  to  the  rear  compressing  the  actuator  spring  10 
between  a  bushing  51  screwed  into  the  interior  of  the  actuator  and 
the  actuator  spring  seat  47  screwed  into  the  rear  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  receiver. 

Fermeture  Nut  and  Breech  Block. — ^The  breech  locking,  or  fer- 
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meture  nut,  72,  has  cut  on  its  inner  surface  a  number  of  inter- 
rupted threaded  sectors.  It  is  free  to  rotate  in  the  receiver,  but  is 
prevented  from  moving  longitudinally  by  a  shoulder  on  the  barrel 
in  front  and  one  on  the  receiver  at  its  rear.  A  lug  on  its  under  side 
engages  in  a  groove  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  actuator.  This 
groove  in  the  actuator  8,  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  rifle  for  a  short 
distance  and  b  then  straight.  As  a  result  of  the  engagement  of 
the  lug  on  the  breech  locking  nut  in  this  groove  the  nut  is  rotated 
clockwise  to  its  unlocked  position  during  the  first  part  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  actuator  in  recoil  and  counter-clockwise  to  its  locked 
position  during  the  last  part  of  the  movement  of  the  actuator  in 
counter-recoil.  The  breech  block  64  has  cut  on  its  front  end  inter- 
rupted threaded  sectors  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  breech- 
locking  nut  so  that  when  the  latter  is  rotated  counter-clockwise  its 
threads  engage  with  those  of  the  breech  block,  which  cannot  then 
move  to  the  rear.  When  the  breech-locking  or  fermeture  nut  is 
rotated  clockwise  by  the  actuator  the  breech  block  is  free  to  recoil, 
being  guided  by  lugs  engaging  in  grooves  in  the  side  walls  of  the 
receiver. 

Firing  Pin. — ^The  firing  pin  52  can  move  longitudinally  in  the 
breech  block  for  a  certain  distance.  It  has  two  lugs  on  it.  One  of 
the  lugs  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pin  and  projects  through  a  slot  in 
the  breech  block,  being  held  by  two  lugs  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  actuator,  one  in  front  of  it  and  one  in  rear.  The  firing  pin  must, 
therefore,  always  move  back  and  forth  with  the  actuator.  The 
second  lug  is  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  firing  pin  and  projects 
through  a  a  slot  cut  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  breech  block;  it 
works  in  a  groove  cut  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  receiver.  This 
groove  is  straight  except  for  a  short  length  where  it  is  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  the  rifle.  As  the  actuator  moves  to  the  rear  during 
recoil  the  firing  pin  moves  with  it,  its  upper  and  lower  lugs  moving 
m  the  slots  in  the  breech  block  which  has  not  yet  commenced  to 
move. 

During  thb  time,  however,  the  breech-locking  nut  is  being 
rotated  clockwise  to  imlock  and  release  the  breech  block.    Imme* 
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diately  after  the  breech  block  has  been  unlocked  the  upper  lug  on 
the  firing  pin  reaches  the  inclined  part  of  the  groove  in  the  receiver 
and  is  rotated  counter-clockwise,  the  slot  in  the  upper  surface  of 
the  breech  block  being  widened  at  the  rear  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  lug  on  the  firing  pin  is  rotated  into  the  widened  part  of  the  slot 
in  the  breech  block  it  locks  the  latter  to  the  actuator  for  the  slot 
in  the  block  does  not  extend  to  the  rear  beyond  this  point.  Further 
movement  to  the  rear  of  the  actuator,  therefore,  carries  the  breech 
block  with  it.  The  extractor,  attached  to  the  breech  block,  with- 
draws the  empty  cartridges  case,  the  head  of  which  soon  strikes  an 
ejector  carried  in  the  right  wall  of  the  receiver.  The  impact  of  the 
case  against  the  ejector  'causes  the  case  to  be  thrown  out  through 
an  opening  in  the  left  wall  of  the  receiver. 

361.  Feed  Arm. — ^A  feed  arm  is  mounted  on  a  short  vertical 
shaft  on  the  right  side  of  the  receiver.  On  the  lower  end  of  this 
shaft  are  two  arms  projecting  in  towards  the  actuator.  During 
the  recoil  of  the  actuator  an  inclined  surface  on  its  right  side  strikes 
one  of  these  arms  rotating  the  shaft  and  feed  arm  from  right  to  left. 
The  feed  arm  is  forced  downward  by  a  spring  so  as  to  engage  in  one 
of  a  number  of  holes  in  the  center  of  the  feed  strip  which  is  inserted 
into  the  gun  between  the  front  and  rear  feed  guides,  7  and  3,  Fig. 
319.  These  holes  are  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  strips,  by 
pimching  in  the  strips  clips  or  tongues,  which  are  bent  over  the 
cartridges  to  hold  the  latter  to  the  strips.  On  each  strip  are 
pimched  three  rows  of  clips,  which  hold  the  cartridges  to  the  strip, 
two  to  one  side  and  the  third  on  the  other  side  of  each  cartridge. 
As  the  vertical  shaft  is  rotated  from  left  to  right  the  end  of  the  feed 
arm  moves  the  strip  through  the  guide  a  sufficient  distance  to 
place  a  new  cartridge  in  front  of  the  breech  block. 

Operation. — If  the  rifle  is  arranged  for  single  fire  the  sear  68  will 
catch  in  the  notch  in  the  bottom  of  the  actuator  so  that  the  latter 
cannot  return  to  the  front  until  the  trigger  is  pulled.  If  the  rifle 
is  arranged  for  automatic  fire  the  actuator  at  the  end  of  recoil  is 
immediately  returned  to  the  front  by  the  actuator  spring.  As  the 
actuator  returns  it  carries  the  breech  block  and  firing  pin  with  it, 
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the  lug  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  firing  pin  sliding  in  the  straight 
part  of  the  groove  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  receiver.  When 
this  lug  reaches  the  mdined  part  of  the  groove  it  is  rotated  dock- 
wise,  coming  into  that  part  of  the  slot  in  the  upper  surface  of  the 
breech  block  that  extends  to  the  front.  Further  movement  of  the 
actuator,  therefore,  moves  the  firing  pin  without  moving  the  breech 
block,  since  the  lug  on  the  firing  pin  now  slides  forward  in  the  slot 
in  the  block.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  movement  of  the  block 
to  the  front,  the  cartridge  is  pushed  into  the  chamber  and  the  groove 
in  the  head  is  engaged  by  the  extractor.  After  the  block  has 
ceased  to  move  to  the  front  and  while  the  firing  pin  is  still  being  car- 
ried forward  by  the  actuator  the  mdined  part  of  the  groove  on  the 
top  surface  of  the  actuator  comes  in  contact  with  the  lug  of  the 
breech-locking  nut,  rotating  the  latter  counter-dockwise  and  engag- 
ing its  threads  with  those  of  the  breech  block.  At  the  nstant  the 
breech  block  b  completdy  locked  the  point  of  the  firing  pin  reaches 
the  primer  and  fires  the  cartridge.  The  operations  already  described 
being  then  repeated. 

During  the  forward  movement  of  the  actuator  another  inclined 
surface  on  its  side  strikes  the  second  arm  on  the  bottom  of  the  ver- 
tical shaft,  canning  the  feed  arm,  rotating  the  latter  from  left  to 
right  until  it  engages  in  the  hole  next  behind  (to  the  right  of)  that 
which  it  formerly  engaged  so  that  on  the  next  rearward  movement  of 
the  actuator  the  feed  piece  will  be  in  position  to  again  advance  the 
strip  through  the  feed  opening  in  the  recdvcr  unXil  another  car- 
tridge is  opposite  the  chamber.  The  feed  arm  is  beveled  on  its 
end  so  that  it  can  readily  move  the  strip  to  the  left  but  will  offer 
little  resistance  to  being  moved  to  the  right  over  the  strip.  The 
spring  which  acts  on  the  feed  arm  is  divided  and  a  part  of  it  forming 
a  finger  engages  in  one  of  a  number  of  holes  in  a  row  near  the  front 
edge  of  the  strip  and  holds  it  from  mo\ing  while  the  feed  arm  is 
moved  to  the  right.  The  prc^^urc  of  this  part  of  the  spring  k, 
however,  not  so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  feeding  of  the  strip 
into  the  receiver  when  the  feed  arm  moves  to  the  left.  The  holes 
in  which  the  finger  of  the  spring  engages  are  those  formed  by 
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punching  clips  in  the  strips,  in  this  case  to  hold  the  forward  ends  of 
the  cartridges  in  place. 

When  all  the  cartridges  of  a  strip  are  fired  the  action  of  the  spring 
on  the  feed  arm  is  ,to  force  it  downward  since  it  is  no  longer  held 
up  by  the  strip.  The  vertical  shaft  to  which  it  is  attached  has  a 
vertical  play  in  its  bearings  so  that  it  is  forced  downward  also. 
This  brings  one  of  the  arms  at  its  lower  end  in  front  of  a  shoulder 
on  the  actuator  and  holds  the  actuator  to  the  rear  even  though  the 
trigger  be  pulled  or  the  rifle  is  set  for  automatic  firing.  This 
arrangement  serves  two  usefid  purposes.  It  notifies  the  man  firing 
the  rifle  when  all  the  cartridges  in  a  strip  have  been  fired,  and  it 
prevents  the  firing  to  be  continued  without  cocking  the  piece  by 
hand  every  time  a  new  strip  is  inserted.  The  feed  arm  is  raised 
slightly  when  the  new  strip  is  inserted  and  the  actuator  is  held 
back  by  the  sear,  but  the  finger  also  must  be  removed  from  the 
trigger  since  raising  the  feed  arm  raises  the  arm  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  vertical  shaft  and  removes  it  from  the  shoulder  on  the  actuator. 

362.  To  Cock  for  First  Shot.— To  cock  the  rifle  for  the  first  shot 
the  cocking  piece  50  is  provided.  This  consists  of  a  rod,  with  a 
handle  48  and  a  disk  at  its  rear  end,  projecting  through  the  guard, 
and  the  actuator  spring  and  nut  inside  the  actuator,  and  fmnished 
at  its  forward  end  wiUi  two  lugs.  By  pulling  on  the  handle  the 
cocking  piece  is  drawn  to  the  rear  and  the  lugs  at  its  front  end 
bearing  against  the  nut  on  the  inside  of  the  actuator  cause  the  latter 
to  move  to  the  rear  until  the  sear  catches  in  the  notch  on  its  imder 
side. 

Kinds  of  Fire.— The  rifle  is  set  at  safety  or  for  automatic  or  single 
fire  as  follows:  The  trigger  65,  and  sear  68,  are  of  the  ordinary  type 
and  the  trigger  when  pulled  ordinarily  moves  directly  to  the  rear. 
A  horizontal  arm  projects  to  the  rear  from  the  trigger;  hence,  if 
the  rifle  is  set  for  safety  this  arm  will  strike  the  disk  on  the  cocking 
piece  before  the  sear  is  revolved  to  the  rear  out  of  its  notch  in  the 
under  side  of  the  actuator  so  that  the  rifle  cannot  be  fired.  To  set 
the  rifle  for  safety  the  cocking  piece  is  revolved  until  the  letter  "  S  " 
on  the  disk  is  opposite  the  arrow  marked  on  the  rear  of  the  guard. 
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By  turning  the  cocking  piece  until  the  letter  "  A  "  on  the  disk  is 
opposite  this  arrow  a  dot  in  the  disk  is  brought  opposite  the  rear- 
ward projecting  arm  of  the  trigger  so  that  it  may  project  through 
this  slot  and  allow  the  trigger  to  be  pulled  and  held  far  enough  to 
the  rear  to  keep  the  sear  away  from  the  notch  in  the  actuator  and 
permit  continuous  fire  so  long  as  cartridges  are  fed  mto  the  rifle. 
By  turning  the  cocking  piece  until  the  letter  ''  R  "  on  the  disk  b 
opposite  the  arrow  a  second  slot  will  be  brought  opposite  the  rear- 
wajti  projecting  arm  of  the  trigger,  but  this  slot  is  shallower  than  the 
first  and  its  upper  surface  is  beveled  downward  and  to  the  rear. 
This  will  permit  the  arm  of  the  trigger  to  project  through  it  as  the 
trigger  is  puUed  to  the  rear  but  will  force  the  arm  downward  when 
this  is  done.  As  the  arm  is  rotated  downward  the  part  of  the  trigger 
that  engages  the  sear  will  slip  off  its  end,  but  before  this  occurs  the 
sear  will  be  moved  out  of  the  notch  in  the  actuator  and  the  rifle 
wiU  be  fired.  The  sear  being  now  released  from  the  trigger  it  will 
be  rotated  to  the  front  by  the  action  of  the  sear  spring  and  will 
catch  and  hold  the  actuator  on  its  return  to  the  rear.  The  trigger 
being  out  of  engagement  with  the  sear  the  rifle  caimot  again  be 
fired  until  the  pressure  on  the  trigger  is  removed,  when  the  trigger 
will  move  forward  and  its  front  end  will  re-engage  the  sear.  Another 
pull  on  the  trigger  will  again  fire  the  rifle,  again  release  the  sear,  and 
so  on.  The  part  of  the  trigger  that  engages  the  sear  has  a  hook 
that  slips  off  the  sear  when  the  rear  of  the  trigger  is  sufficiently 
depressed.  The  front  of  this  hook  is  beveled  so  that  when  the 
trigger  b  released  and  moves  to  the  front  under  the  action  of  the 
spring,  which  acts  both  on  the  sear  and  on  the  trigger,  the  hook  will 
rise  over  the  end  of  the  sear  and  re-engage  it. 

Two  small  projections  on  the  front  of  the  disk  of  the  cocking 
piece  rest  in  notches  cut  in  the  rear  of  the  actuator  seat  inside  the 
receiver.  Two  notches  corrcsix)nd  to  the  safe  position,  two  to  the 
position  for  automatic  fire,  and  two  to  the  i)osition  for  single  fire. 
These  notches  hold  the  disk  firmly  against  accidental  rotation 
The  cocking  piece  being  always  urged  to  the  front  by  the  actuator 
spring  acting  on  it  through  the  nut  inside  the  actuator  and  the  lugs 
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on  the  front  end  of  the  cockmg-piece  rod,  the  projections  on  the  disk 
press  firmly  into  the  notches  in  the  actuator  seat  and  the  cocking 
piece  must  be  drawn  slightly  to  the  rear  to  free  the  projections 
from  these  notches  before  the  disk  can  be  turned. 

The  sights  provided  for  this  rifle  are  similar  to  those  on  the 
Springfield  rifle.  The  telescopic  sight,  model  of  1908,  is  also  pro- 
vided for  this  rifle. 

The  Lewis  Machine  Gun 

363.  The  Lewis  Machine  Gun. — ^This  gun,  designed  by  Col. 
I.  N.  Lewis,  U.  S.  A.,  Retired,  is  a  gas-operated  gun  of  the  air- 
cooled  type.  It  is  being  used  largely  by  the  British  army  as  their 
type  of  light  machine  gun,  their  heavy  type  being  the  Maxim.  It 
is  shown  in  Fig.  315. 

Air  Cooling, — ^The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  gim  is  the 
cooling  system.  Surrounding  the  barrel  is  a  jacket  of  aluminum 
extended  by  fins  placed  lengthwise  on  the  barrel  to  a  diameter  of 
about  3^  ins.  A  steel  jacket,  open  at  the  rear  end  and  somewhat 
contracted  at  the  front  end  fits  over  the  fins  and  extends  beyond  the 
muzzle.  The  gases  issuing  from  the  muzzle  for  each  shot  produce  a 
partial  vacuiun  at  the  front  end  of  this  jacket  drawing  air  from 
the  rear  end  of  the  jacket  over  the  aliraiiniun  fins.  In  continuous 
fire,  the  stream  of  air  drawn  through  the  jacket,  together  with  the 
high  conductivity  of  aluminimti  is  expected  to  keep  the  barrel  at 
sufficiently  low  temperature  so  that  it  will  not  be  damaged. 

Operating  Paris. — The  operating  parts  of  the  gim  consists  of  the 
operating  rod  which  fits  in  a  cylinder  under  the  barrel  and  in  a 
cylindrical  guideway  in  extension  of  this  in  the  receiver,  the  main- 
spring and  gear,  which  meshing  in  a  rack  on  the  under  side  of  the 
operating  rod,  gives  forward  motion  to  the  parts,  the  firing  pin, 
fitted  into  a  lug  called  the  operating  post  on  the  operating  rod,  the 
bolt,  the  magazine,  and  the  feed-operating  arm.  In  firing,  motion 
to  the  rear  is  given  to  the  operating  rod  by  venting  the  barrel  near 
the  muzzle  into  an  expansion  chamber,  which  also  opens  into  the 
forward  end  of  the  operating  rod  cylinder  through  either  of  the  two 
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holes  in  the  linmg  of  the  expansion  chamber.  The  end  of  this 
lining  extends  through  the  steel  jacket  of  the  radiator  and  is  mariced 
'*  S  "  and  '^  L  "  to  indicate  the  small  and  the  large  hole  in  the  lining. 
The  letter  mdicating  the  hole  it  is  desired  to  use  is  turned  to  the 
rear  and  the  sleeve  is  locked  by  the  gas  regulator  ke>'. 

364.  Action.— The  action  of  the  gim  b  as  follows:  For  the 
first  shot  the  operating  rod  is  drawn  back  by  means  of  the  chargng 
handle.  During  the  first  part  of  the  motion  the  operating  post 
moves  back  through  a  cam  in  the  bolt  and  rotates  the  bolt  which  is 
unlocked  when  the  operating  post  reaches  the  rear  end  of  the  cam. 
The  bolt  now  moves  to  the  rear  with  the  operating  rod  which  is 
caught  by  the  sear  as  it  reaches  the  end  of  its  travel.  The  mag- 
azine  is  now  put  on  the  magazine  post  on  top  of  the  receiver  and 
the  gun  is  ready  to  be  fired.  >\lien  the  trigger  is  pulled  the  sear 
releases  the  operating  rod  which  moves  to  the  front  carrying  the 
bolt  with  it  The  bolt  is  prevented  from  turning  and  allowing  the 
operating  post  to  move  forward  through  its  cam  by  guides  in  the 
receiver  which  engage  with  the  locking  lugs  on  the  bolt  When 
the  end  of  these  guides  is  reached  the  bolt  is  m  its  closed  position 
and  when  it  is  turned  the  locking  lugs  engage  and  lock  the  bolt 
against  motion  to  the  rear.  In  its  forward  motion  the  bolt 
strikes  the  rim  of  a  cartridge  and  pushes  it  out  of  the  magazine  and 
into  the  chamber.  As  the  operating  post  moves  forward  through  its 
cam,  locking  the  bolt,  it  carries  the  firing  pin  against  the  primer. 
The  bolt  remains  locked  imtil  the  bullet  has  passed  the  vent  in  the 
barrel.  The  powder  gases  then  enter  the  expansion  chamber  and 
push  the  operating  rod  to  the  rear,  withdrawing  and  ejecting  the 
fired  cartridge  and  mo\nng  the  feed  operating  arm  so  as  to  place  a 
new  cartridge  in  front  of  the  Ix)It. 

If  the  trigger  is  released  before  the  magazine  k  empty,  the  sear 
catches  the  operating  rod  and  holds  the  mechanism  o[)en,  ready 
to  fire  again,  upon  i)ulHng  the  trig«^er.  If  the  magazine  is  exhausted 
the  bolt  closes  on  the  empty  chamber  and  the  charging  handle  must 
be  drawn  back  and  a  new  magazine  put  on. 

Magazine.    The  magazine  is  a  stamping  v^ith  recess<»s  around  the 
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outer  edge  which  serve  to  hold  and  space  the  cartridge  heads,  and 
as  a  rack  on  which  the  pawls  of  the  feed-operating  arm  engage. 
A  series  of  studs  space  the  necks  of  the  cartridges.  In  the  center 
of  the  stamping  is  a  cylinder  with  grooves  cut  around  it,  fitting  the 
bullets  and  guiding  Hie  cartridges  in  two  parallel  circles*  At  one 
point  the  upper  drde  joins  the  lower  one  and  the  lower  one  is  run 
out  to  the  bottom  surface  of  the  cylinder  so  that  as  the  houang  is 
turned  with  respect  to  the  cylinder  the  cartridges  are  fed  out  ooe  at 
a  time  while  at  the  same  time  cartridges  from  the  upper  row  are 
guided  into  the  lower  row.  A  central  hole  with  a  keyway  b  cut 
in  this  cylinder,  to  fit  on  a  post  on  top  of  the  receiver  in  such  a 
position  that  the  cartridges  will  be  fed  down  in  front  of  the  bolt 
as  the  gim  operates.  Magazines  with  one,  two  or  three  rows  of 
cartridges  can  be  used  on  the  gim,  those  with  two  rows  omtainiog 
forty-eight  cartridges  being  ordinarily  furnished. 

Feed. — ^The  fe«i-operating  arm  is  a  plate  fitting  over  the  same 
post  as  the  magazine  and  below  it.  It  extends  farther  to  the  rear 
than  the  magazine  and  has  cut  in  its  lower  surface  a  groove  whidi 
causes  it  to  be  moved  back  and  forth  across  the  gim  by  a  feed- 
operating  stud  attached  to  the  bolt  and  extending  up  into  this 
groove.  A  pawl  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  feed-operating  arm 
catches  the  recesses  in  the  magazine  and  moves  it  around  as  the 
gim  is  fired. 

The  gim  complete  weighs  about  25  lbs.  It  can  be  provided 
with  either  a  stock  like  a  rifle  for  field  work  or  a  spade  handle  stock 
where  the  type  of  moimt  permits. 
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TABLE  I.— ATOMIC  WEIGHTS 


Ni 


{Symbol. 


Aluminum.. 
Antimony. . 

Argcm. 

Arsenic... 
Barium. . . . 
Beryllium. . 


Biimuth. 

Boron 

Bromine. 

Cadmium. . . . 

Caesium. 

Caldum. 

Carbon....... 

Cerium 

Chlorine. 

Chromium.. .. 

Cobalt 

Columbium.. . 

Copper. 

Dysprosium. . 

Erbium 

Eun^um 

Fluorine. 

Gadolinium. . . 

Gallium 

Germamum.. . 
Gludnum. ... 

Gold 

HeHum. 

Holmiunu. . . . , 
Hydrogen. ... 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium , 

Iron.  .• 

Krypton. .  • . . . 
Lanthanum.. . , 

Lead 

Lithium 

Lutecium 

Magnesium.. . . 
Manganese. . . . 
Mercury 


Al 

Sb 

A 

As 

Ba 

Be 

Bi 
B 
Br 
Cd 

a 

Ca 

C 

Cc 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cb 

Cu 

Dy 

Er 

Eu 

F 

Gd 

Ga 

Ge 

Gl 

Au 

He 

Ho 

H 

bi 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

Kr 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Lu 

Mg 

Mn 

Hk 


Atomic  Weight. 


O-rt 


27.1 

X20.3 
39.88 
74.96 

137-37 
Anothe 

for  ^luc 

208.0 
IX. o 

79.92 
X12.40 
132.81 

40.07 

13.00 
140.25 

35.46 

52.0 

58.97 

93.5 

63.57 
162.5 
167.7 
152.0 

19.0 
157.3 

69.9 

72.5 

9.1 
197.2 

3  99 

163.5 
1.008 

X14.8 

126.92 

>93.i 
55- 84 
82.92 

139  o 

207 . 10 
6.94 

174.0 
24  32 
54-93 

200.6 


H- 


26.78 

119.24 

39.56 

74.21 

136.27 

r  name 

inum 

206.34 

10.9 

79.28 

III. 5 

131.75 

39-77 

11.9 

139.0 
35.17 
51.58 
58.4 
92.75 
63.06 
161. 2 
166.07 
150.8 
18.8 
156.05 
69.34 
71.9 
9.03 
195.63 
3.93 
162.2 

1. 00 
113. 8 
125.91 
X91.56 
55.406 
82.34 
137.9 
205.45 
6.88 

172.5 
24.12 

54. 4 
198.41 


Name. 


Molybdenum. 
Neodymium. . 

Neon 

Nickel 

Niobium 


Niton 

Nitrogen 

Osmium 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus. . . . 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Praseodymium. 

Radium 

Rhodium 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium 

Samarium 

Scandium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

;  Terbium 

Thallium 

Thorium 

Thulium 

Tin 

Titanium 

Tungsten 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Xenon 

Ytterbium 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Symbol. 


Mo 

Nd 

Ne 

Ni 

Nb 


for  Colu 


Atomic  WncwT. 


96.0 

«44  3 

20.3 

58.68 

Anoihi 


26  'JI-.i^ 
i  95  23 
U2  5 

20  04 

58   31 


r  name 
mbium 


I 


Nt 

222.4 

230.6 

N 

14.01 

»3  9 

Os 

190.9 

i89.3« 

0 

x6.oo 

IS«7 

Pd 

106.7 

105.85 

P 

31.04 

30  79 

Pt 

«95.2 

193.65 

K 

39.10 

18.79 

Pr 

140.6 

139.48 

Ra 

326.4 

3U  « 

Rb 

X02.9 

t09.06 

Rb 

85.4s 

84.77 

Ru 

101.7 

100.9 

Sa 

150.4 

149  2 

Sc 

44-X 

43  75 

Se 

79.2 

78.6 

Si 

28.3 

38.07 

Ag 

107.88 

107,03 

Na 

23.00 

33.81 

Sr 

87.63 

86.93 

S 

32.07 

31.83 

Ta 

181.  s 

179.6 

Te 

127. 5 

126.49 

Tb 

159.2 

158. 

Tl 

204.0 

103.38 

Th 

232.4 

230.57 

Tm 

168.5 

166.8 

Sn 

119. 0 

118.05 

Ti 

48.1 

47  7 

W 

184.0 

183.54 

u 

238. 5 

3366 

V 

Si.o 

5065 

Xe 

130.2 

139  >6 

Yb 

173.0 

170.73 

Yt 

89.0 

883 

Zn 

65.37 

6485 

Zr 

90.6 

89  88 
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TABLE  n.-PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  CERTAIN  CASES  AT  0*  C  AND 
760  mm.  PRESSURE 


Cm. 


A^rtylrnc   

Air 

Ammonia 

lirominr.  ,    .  . 

Carbon  dioxiclc. .  . 
CartKm  monoKulc. 

Ch!*>rinc 

Coal  fca^ 

CyannKrn    .... 

Flhanr 

F(h>lcne..    .    . 

F\xMinne 

H>"«lri»*»n>fri«  a(i<i 
Hydr*"  ^'iiri*  ai  u\   . 
Hy^T*-(\iM*ru  acMl..  . 
}l>rlrKMh<  a(i<l     . . . 
H>•»^^^r»'n 
H>»lr"r«n  tul^'hhlc 
Mfthanr  .    . 

Nun*  «im!^  .    . 

Niinirrn  <1jo\i.|r  . . 
Nnn-crn  irtnin«lc. 

0«%ctn       

Siram  at  loo*  C). 
Su!(ir.ur  di'ixiilc.  .  . . 
Water  leaf 


Formola. 

(MI, 

• 

NH, 
Br, 

a\ 

CO 
CI, 

C,\, 
C.H. 

F, 

IIHr 

HCI 

IIF 

HI 

H, 

H,S 

nu 

NO 
NV> 
Nt 
S(\ 

<\ 

IM> 


Der.iitr. 
Atr  -  I. 


0  01 

1  ooo 

0  597 
5  5»4 

1  S'OT 
o  o^^ra 
i  401 

0  $04 

1  ho6 

t   O404 

0  07^4 

1  26 
a  71 

I  2^A4 
o  7ijf> 

4  417a 

0  0^</) 

1  iKs 
o  s<r6 

0  </:\ 

5  t8tJ 

1  o^j 

O  4<^ 

»  i''ig 
o  ^•'4 


I  uU*.  F»>.*t.  I   Per  Poand. 


07»54 
.08071 
04818 
445^4 
WMI 
07807 
loios 
040^.5 

I45a» 

08470 
07  ^>8 

lOCQ 

7i^8 

IOJ17 

OS^Hi 

OO^^JI 

Oi^?o8 
04470 
08^67 

IJ.M7 

07V57 

»^'70 
oAgaj 
oiAs 
18171 

o^Sj8 


13  7« 
"  300 
10.766 
^  US 

5  103 
19  too 

4  000 
24  60 

6  SM 
It  806 

19   661 

0  443 

4  4>9 

0  768 

17  OtS 

2  tos 

«77  004 

«o  S«7 

IJ  371 

n  0$a 

8  000 

If  800 

7  780 
3804 

II   108 
V  54i 

5  473 

18  OQ 


*  Dry  atn.  •;  •^«r».  *ir  bM  *|rvroAiix;*uly  the  f*  ;i  •I'-.tf  .'  n  ;-  u*.  o  ty  wtv  ht: 

N»t»  «»n 


C»i»rfm  ... 

Cat*    •»  ••!'  ti  !• 
Ran  ca«M   .  . . . 


?l  t' 

■  I 

•  "1 1«  •.4 
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TABLE  ni.— SPECinC  HEATS 

SOUDS 


Name. 


Formal*. 


Molecular 
Wdght. 


Srscinc  Hbats  1 

TO 


OiM  Grtm. 


Sulphur  (fused) 

Phosphorus 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Carbon 

Mercury 

Lead 

Sflver 

Magnesia. 

Chromic  oxide 

Aluminum  oxide 

Ammonium  chloride. . . , 

Potassium  chloride 

Sodium  chloride 

Barium  chloride 

Calcium  chloride 

Silver  chloride 

Potassium  sulphide. ... 

Sodium  sulphide 

Iron  sulphide , 

Potassium  ferro  cyanide 

Potassium  nitrate 

Sodium  nitrate 

Barium  nitrate 

Strontium  nitrate 

Lead  nitrate 

Silver  nitrate 

Ammonium  nitrate. . . . 

Potassium  sulphate 

Sodium  sulphate 

Calcium  sulphate 

Strontium  sulphate. . . . 

Copper  sulphate 

Potassium  bichromate.. 
Potassium  carbonate. . . 
Sodium  carbonate 


Si 

P4 

As. 

Sb, 

c 

Hg 
Pb, 

Agi 

MgO 

Cr,0, 

AIsO, 

NH4CI 

Ka 

NaCl 

BaCls 

CaCU 

AgCl 

K,S 

NatS 

FeS 

K4Fe(CN)« 

KNOi 

NaNQi 

Ba(NO«), 

Sr(NO.), 

Pb(NO«), 

AgNd 

NH4NQ1 

KsSO« 

Na«S04 

CaSO* 

SrSOi 

CUSO4 

KtCrA 

K.CO1 

NatCQi 


64 

150 
244 
24 
300 
414 
2X6 

40 

152.8 
X03 

53 

74.6 
58.5 
207 

IZZ 

143 

no 

78 

88 
430 

lOX.I 

85 
261 

2XZ 

330 

X70 

80 

174 

14a 

«36 
183.  S 
159. 5 
294 
138 
X06 


0.303 
0.X90 
0.081 
0.051 
0.203 
0033 
0.031 
0.057 

0.244 
0.190 
0.217 
0.373 
0.173 
0.3x4 
0.090 
0.X04 
0.091 
0.09X 
0.091 
0.X36 
0.280 
0.239 
0.278 
0.150 
o.x8o 
o.ixo 
O.X43 
0.455 
0.190 
0.339 
0.180 
0.140 
0x34 
0.187 

0.310 
0.370 


13.8 

II.8 

13. t 

"4 

48 

33.56 
13  a 
12  4 

976 

30.00 
33  40 

SO  00 

13.89 

13.5 

18.6 
184 
13  1 

19.00 
19.00 

11  94 
118.00 

t4  » 
*3  70 
^  00 
38.00 
36. 


M 
36 
33 
3* 
*5 
U 
31 
36 
30 


39  O 
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TABLE  m-C^fnHnufd 


Nj 


Cakiuin  carfooiuite — 

Barium  rjuboiute 

Lead  carbonate 

Potaasium  chlorate  . . 
PoUssium  penhlorate. 

Water 

Nitnc  a«  id 

Sulphuric  aiid 

Beiucne 

Akobol   

Glycerine 

Antimony  OKide 

Sill,  a   


ForflMlAi 


CaCO» 

BaCOi 

PbCOi 

KClOi 

KClOc 

HiC) 

HNOi 

H.SU, 

CH. 

C«IU>H 

(JU(OII), 

Sb^ 

SiOi 


Molecular 


I  Srictnc  llvAT^  RarsaBi 

1o 


too. 
1Q7. 
960. 
iia  S 
U»S 

18. 

63. 

7«. 
46. 

187  a 
603 


Oat  Cram. 


Motccistar 


o  aoo 

O.IIO 

o  141 
o.aio 
o  190 
1 .000 
o  445 
o  340 
o  440 
o  59S 
o  sgi 
o  090 
o  igs 


21.0 
at. 4 


39 
»5 
26 
t8 
28 
S3 
34 
a? 
S4 


2$  8$ 

It  76 


TABLE  IV.-SrECinC  HEATS 
Ga^cs 


Cm. 


Air  

Avnonia   

Carbon  dioiide.  . . 
Cirbftn  di sulphide 
r*rU  m  mnnoiidr. 

rh!<.nne 

Ethylene 

Ilydrtw  hliiric  at  id 
Hydmicen     . 
Hydruc****  %ulphnlr. 

Methane     

Nitri<  oiide. 

Nitriiffrn  . .    . 

\itr«>u*  oiide     . .    . 

(h\ffrn 

S  .I{»hur  di»iii<le.  . . 

Watrf  v«(w*r. 


I  Srftiirtc  Hbat. 

mu!a.       >fc«ijM     ron.t.nt 


Sracinc  Mulacvlab  HaAT. 


(''>nit«nt 


I 


I 


Mil 

Co, 

CS, 

CO 

CI, 

CH* 

Hd 

H, 

nu 

NO 

N. 

NV) 

(h 

MH 

H,0 


17 

44         > 

76 
2$ 
7t 
28 

3^  5 

2 

18        I 


O   2)8 

o  508 
o  187 
o  157 
o  245 

O    121 

o  404 

o  1M5 
3  410 

O   243 

o  Stii 
o  ijii 
o  243 
o  ijfi 

o   2t8 

o  154 

o  4*0 


o  168 
o  30« 
o  172 
o  131 
o  174 

O  001 
O  t24 
O  t.iO 
2  411 
O    184 

o  4'* 

o  t'5 

O  ITS 
o  i8t 
o  I$J 

o  123 

o  i*o 


8  64 

«  13 

II  qi 

6  85 

8  59 
II    M 
6  73 
6  82 

»  n 

9  47 

t  95 
6  83 
9  94 
6  g6 
9  86 
8  ^4 


'.•t»Bt     Dtffcf. 


6  6s 
6  34 
9  99 


86 
60 
07 

:6 
$3 

26 
49 
^5 
84 

96 
96 

87 
/v. 


I  99 
I  91 

1  93 
t  99 
t  99 

2  U 

1  97 

2  00 
2  Ot 

s  9a 

2  00 
I  99 

1  9S 

2  QO 
I  9a 
I   98 
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TABLE  VI.— MOLECULAR  SPEOnC  HEATS  AS  A  FL^'CTION  OF  TEM- 
PERATURE OF  CERTAIN  GASES  AT  CONSTANT  VOLUME 

l"lempcfmture  centigrade 


CArboQ  dioxide  t... 
CArboB  moooxidc  t-- 

Hydracra  t 

Hydra«ra  sulphide  ^ 

MeUuuie* 

Nitric  oxide  • 

S'nro$ctfk  t 

Oxyirn  t 

Sul|)hur  dioxide  t.> . . 
Water  vmpor  t 


FormttU. 


NHa 

COi 

CO 

Ht 

H,S 

nu 

NO 

N, 

Oi 

SOft 

H,0 


tfolcctUtf 

Mmb  MoIcctslAT  Sp«^flc 

Weicbt. 

liMt.     (Sm«U  CAliinM.) 

17  oj 

6  70+0.0005I 

44 

6.a6+o  0057I 

sS. 

4  80-f  0  0006I 

t.ot6 

4  80+0  0006I 

34  og 

6  50+0  0005I 

|6  03 

7  10+0  ooosi 

50.01 

4  80+0  ooo6« 

98  oa 

4  80+0  0006I 

31 

4  80+0  0006I 

64  07 

6  16+0  0037/ 

t8  016 

5  61  +0  00J3/ 

*  BureAo  ol  Mtnca  BuUetin.  if. 
t  Malum  Md  U  ChAitMf. 


TABLE  V1I.-RATIO  OF  THE  SPEanC  HF--\TS  OF  CERTAIN  CASF^  AT 
ORDINARY  TEMPERATURES  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  PRESSURE 


TW  **  ob«*rv«4  **  valoM  tiTvii  rvpcMmt  tb«  meant  of  Um  maitt  ohtaiiMd  by  TOMwom 
ripen m#fit«r*  o«inc  mrwni  diflcmt  atethods.  The  **  tiMorelicAl  **  vaIum  mn  ihom  tfna  to 
iWkiMtK  theory  cl( 


Air 

Ammocua. 
Carbon  durtidr. 
Carbon  monoiKlr. 
H>-(iniCrn    .... 

Mrthanc    

Nitniffrn   

C)i>l(m 

SuJ|)hur  di(»xide  . 
Water  vainr.   . . . 


k 

J\ 

Fonaala. 

tf 

ilneenfeQ 

.«o« 

Dt««MM. 

i     

400 

+0  004 

NH. 

>g7 

JiJ 

-  oj6 

CO, 

Jw 

J3J 

-  034 

CO 

405 

400 

+  005 

H. 

404 

400 

+  004 

CIU 

J«5 

3U 

-  018 

N. 

407 

400 

+  007 

0, 

40J 

400 

+  005 

XH 

»S9 

JtJ 

-  074 

IM) 

' 

^ 

" 

SKS 

-  034 
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TABLE  Vin.— RATIO  OF  THE  SPECIFIC  HEATS  OF  CERTAIN  GASES  AT 
VARIOUS  TEMPERATURES 


Substance. 

PonnuU. 

Temperftturc 
Centigrade. 

'4: 

Antboritr. 

Air 

S  tol4 

1.402s 
1.4004 

Lummer  &  Priogskeini 
Lummcr  ft  Pingsham 

IO-22 

X.4OS 

Miiller 

*  •  Ordinary  Temp." 

1.4053 

Rdntgen 

o» 

X. 40526 

WOUner 

lOO* 

X. 405x3 

1.4x06 

wanner 
Kaysr 

"Ordinary  Temp." 

1.3968 

Low 

o* 

1.4040 

Leduc 

lOO* 

X.403X 

Leduc 

Ammonia. 

NH. 

17-30 

x.262 

MOller 

0 

X.3X72 

wanner 

100 

X.2791 

WiUlncr 

• 

"Ordinary  Temp." 

X.328 

Caan 

Carbon  dioxide.... 

CO. 

4-xx 

1. 2995 
X.300 

1  .m^ijtw^y  ^^  slUMElDCflB 

Lummer  fr  PrincifadB 

"Ordinary  Temp." 

1-2914 

Low 

o* 

X.3X13 

WoUner 

lOO* 

1.2843 

wanner 

9  6-33.4 

X.265 

1.277 
1.292 

Mailer 
Maaaon 
Luccbi 

"Ordinary  Temp." 

1.3052 

1.308 

1.326 

1.319 
1.306 

R5nt«en 

Capatick 

Duloog 

Leduc 

Hartmaim 

Soo 

1.26 

FOrrteoan 

"  Ordinary  Temp." 

X.29X 

Caxin 

o*" 

1.3190 

Leduc 

ioo» 

I . 2827 

Leduc 

Carbon  monoxide.. 

CO 

0 

X.4032 

Wanner 

100 

1.3970 
1.401 
1.410 
1.4x3 

WoUner 
Leduc 
Duloog 
Maaaon 
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Hydfotoi.. 

Nitric  odde. 
Oiygen. .  • . 


WaUr  vapor. 


Sulphur  dioiidt. 


Forai«U. 


H. 

CH« 
N, 


NO 
Ob 


Hn 


SOk 


'-% 

Cmktisndm. 

O-JOO 

1.396 

4-16 

1.4080 

«  J94 

1  40$ 

I.419 

t^JO 

1.316 

1. 313 

tO»-JOO 

I  31s 

OnttaafyTcmp." 

I  4t 

I  40s 

-50  U>+  JOO 

t.40S 

io-t70 

t  394 

$-14 

■3077 

»-aoo 

1.40 

f  40a 

16-11 

I  403 

1  40$ 

OrdiaafyTonp." 

1  41 

7« 

1  »74 

04 

I  33 

10$ 

1  30$ 

110-950 

1  J87 

Ordinary  Temp." 

1  J6a 

16-34 

1.256 

Astbority. 


Rcffnaylt 

Lommcr  ft  Priaphdm 

DulOQf 

Ma»oo 

HartmABft 

Mttlkr 

CapaUck 

Caiia 
Ma»oo 

Rcgnaylt 

LunuDcrft  Pringthriw 

RenMiilt 

Duloog 

Mollcr 

CasU 


Jaeger 

Makovtr 

Cohen 

Caiia 

Mdller 
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TABLE  DC.— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  RIGHT  PRISMATIC  GRAINS  FOR 
DIFFERENT  VALUES  OF  *  AND  y 


V 

*-Z; 

'-?• 

.003 

.003 

.004 

.005 

.OZ 

.03 

.05 

z 

z. 

a-3.0O3 

— »-  .50150 
g-  .00100 

2.003 
.50335 
.00150 

2.004 
.50399 

.0O30O 

2.005 

.50374 
.00249 

3.0Z 
.50746 
.00498 

3. 03 

.51485 
.00990 

3.0s 
.53659 

.03439 

3,0 

S7I41 

o4rti 

•5 

a=i.503 
-»-  .33489 
g-  .00067 

1.503 
.33566 
.00100 

1.504 
.33644 
.00133 

1.505 
.33721 
.00166 

1-51 
.34106 

.00331 

1.53 
.34868 
.00658 

37097 
.01613 

1.60 
.40635 
03135 

.a 

a- 1 .  303 
-»-  .16839 
g-  .00033 

1.303 
.16924 
.00050 

1.304 
.17010 
.00066 

1.305 

.17095 
.00083 

I.3t 

.175" 
.00x65 

1.33 
.18361 
.00338 

.30800 
.00800 

1  10 
.34615 

ois^ 

.z 

a— 1. 102 

-»-  .09274 
9-  .00018 

1. 103 

.09365 
.00037 

1. 104 
.09457 
.00036 

1. 105 
.09548 
.00045 

I.IZ 

.10000 

.00090 

Z.Z3 
.10893 
.00179 

I.Z5 
.13478 
00435 

X  SO 
17500 

.00^53 

.05 

as  1. 053 
-»-  .04953 
g—  .00010 

1.053 
.05047 
.00014 

X.O54 
.05142 
.00019 

1.055 

.05337 
.00034 

1.06 
.05708 
.00047 

1.07 
.06636 
.00093 

t.zo 

.09318 

.00337 

1  «5 

-Z34?9 
O04M 

.03 

a-Z.022 

-n-  .02157 
g-  .00004 

1.033 
.02244 

1.024 
.02352 
.00008 

1.035 
.03449 
.000x0 

1.03 

.03933 
.000x9 

X.Q4 

.03885 

.00038 

1.07 
.06636 
00093 

1.13 

io«c3 

.001  TO 
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TABLE  X.-VALUES  OF  /  CORRESPONDING  TO  t  FOR  RIGHT  PRISMATIC 
GRALNS  FOR  DIFFERENT  VALUES  OF  m  AND  y 


"-5- 


1        1 

f    .  «-  OOJ  * 

-.003 

X-.004 

X-  005 

.-0. 

x-o. 

X-  05 

X-.I 

.1  1 

19016 

19014 

.1903a 

.19041 

.19081 

.1916a 

.19405 

.19810 

360J6 

i^s^ 

3^5 « 

36064 

.361)8 

36356 

.36640 

.37380 

510JO 

51044 

51059 

5t074 

$"47 

5»»94 

5 « 7.^5 

5a470 

640  J9 

6404J 

.64058 

6407  a 

64144 

64388 

.64730 

65440 

75025 

75038 

.75050 

75063 

7$«a5 

7Sa50 

.75635 

.76350 

84019 

840  J9 

.S4038 

84048 

.84096 

84193 

.84480 

84960 

7 

91013 

91019 

910JS 

9103a 

91063 

91136 

9UI5 

91630 

96006 

96010 

96013 

96016 

9603a 

96064 

.96160 

96330 

99003 

99003 

99004 

99005 

99009 

99018 

99045 

99090 

1 

O   1 

1 

I. 

t . 

I. 

t 

I. 

1. 

y--5 

M5«7 

.14536 

.I45.M 

14543 

.14586 

.14671 

14938 

15355 

.38019 

.38043 

380^8 

38073 

38144 

38188 

.38730 

39440 

405^6 

. 40554 

.40571 

40589 

40679 

40857 

41393 

4a385 

.53038 

.530S8 

5*077 

5*096 

5*193 

5*,384 

539^0 

539ao 

.5  •  63538 

63557 

6js:5 

63^94 

.63688 

61875 

634^8 

64375 

.6    73034 

730SO 

.730^-7 

730*4 

.73168 

7*.Vi6 

73840 

73'»8o 

.7  '  80SJ7 

80S41 

805^5 

8osr>8 

80637 

80773 

81183 

81865 

.8  :  8jk)t9 

88039 

.8A038 

88048 

88096 

88193 

88480 

88960 

9  1  945«o 

945«5 

.94530  ■ 

945*5 

945SO 

94599 

94748 

94995 

to  'l. 

t. 

1.      1 

1 

1 

I. 

1 

y 

"  » 

.1   >  .11818 

.Il«36 

.It8<s 

18441 

Itft^ 

.11976 

.13341 

13683 

.t  .  .33331 

.33346 

.331^1 

33177 

3M54 

.33507 

.339^^ 

34736 

J  1  34341 

34a<9 

,  34379 

343Q9 

34  W7 

34505 

.35«87 

36174 

.4  :  44846 

44^^ 

.448V8 

44910 

450*1 

45*43 

45904 

47008 

5^048 

S%ot^ 

.5?cioo 

5^m 

55**5 

554  $0 

5M35 

573fO 

.64845 

64W3 

64884 

64906 

.65011 

65333 

65*$ft 

669tt 

•74339 

74354 

.74373  , 

74190 

74<8i 

745^1 

7SI05 

. 76006 

.83339 

8U40 

8WS4 

8w^7 

8ut4 

8u'«9 

8v^7* 

84544 

91816 

91833 

91830 

91837 

91874 

91948 

93169 

9>Sii 

1  0  t. 

t. 

t.      t 

1. 

1. 

I. 

1. 
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z 

«=.002 

«".oo3 

JC=.oo4 

«— .005  i 

c=.ox 

X-.02   «".OS 

JC—  .1 

.1 

.10918 

.10927 

.10936 

.10945 

10989 

.XX078 

1x346 

11:91 

.2 

.2163X 

.21647 

.21663 

.2x678 

2x757 

,2x914 

22384 

.33168 

3 

.32141 

.32x61 

.32181 

.32202 

32304 

32507 

331 19 

54137 

4 

.42446 

.42469 

.42492 

.42515 

42630 

.42861 

43552 

4470« 

S 

.52548 

.52571 

.52595 

.526x9 

52738 

.52975 

53688 

548:5 

.6 

.62445 

.62468 

.62490 

.625x3 

62626 

.62851 

63528 

64656 

.7 

.72X39 

.72159 

.72178 

.72x98 

72295 

.72491 

73077 

.740SJ 

.8 

.81629 

.81644 

.8x659 

.8x674 

8x747 

.81894 

82336 

83072 

9 

.90916 

.90925 

•90933 

.90941 

90982 

.9x064 

9x310 

91719 

I.O 

I. 

I. 

X. 

X.        X 

X.        1 

t. 

.05 


.X 

. X0468 

10477 

X0486 

10495 

10540 

X0629 

10898 

.1x346 

.2 

.20832 

20848 

20863 

20879 

20958 

2X1X7 

2x592 

.21384 

.3 

.3109X 

3XXX2 

31133 

31153 

31257 

31464 

32084 

.33119 

.4 

.41247 

4127X 

41294 

41318 

41435 

41670 

42376 

43552 

.5 

.51299 

51323 

51348 

51372 

51494 

51738 

52469 

53688 

.6 

.6x247 

6x270 

6x293 

6x3x6 

61433 

6x666 

62364 

63528 

•7 

.71091 

7XXXX 

71131 

71151 

71253 

7x45s 

72063 

-7307: 

.8 

.8083X 

80846 

8086X 

80877 

80954 

8XX07 

8x568 

S2iS<^ 

.9 

.90467 

90476 

90484 

90493 

90536 

90622  , 

90898 

91310 

X.O 

X.        X 

X 

X 

1 

1 

(' 

I. 

y— .02 


.1 

. XOX98 

. X0207 

.102x6 

.X0225 

.X0270 

X0360 

.10629 

1x078 

.2 

.20352 

.20368 

.20384 

.20400 

.20479 

20639 

.2XXI7 

2x9x4 

.3 

.30462 

.30483 

.30503 

.30524 

.30629 

30837 

.31464 

32507 

.4 

.40528 

.40555 

.40575 

.40599 

.40718 

40956 

.41670 

4286X 

.5 

•50550 

.50574 

.50599 

.50624 

.50748 

50995 

.5x738 

529:$ 

.6 

.60527 

•60551 

.60575 

.60599 

.607x7 

60954 

.6x666  ' 

61851 

.7 

.7046X 

.70482 

.70503 

.70524 

.70627 

70834 

7x455 

7149X 

.8 

.8035X 

.80367 

.80383 

.80399 

80477 

80635 

.81x07 

81804 

.9 

.90x98 

.90207 

.902x5 

.90224 

.90268 

90357 

.90622 

9x064 

1.0 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X. 

X.        X 

I.      t. 
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TABLE  XI.-CHABACTERISnCS  OF  CYUNDRICAL  MULTIPERFORATED 
GRAINS  OF  SEVEN  CYUNDRICAL  PERFORATIONS  FOR  DIFFER- 
ENT  VALUES  OF  m  AND  y 


Valueiof  y-— . 

»  $ 

a.o 

a  S 

3  0 

S   S 

.1 

76m6 
ti590 

.73601 

15363 

.01746 

7M4I 

t7i»3 

.01417 

70997 
.18340 
.01J07 

70154 

•9>3t 

.01045 

-  ♦ 

^M 

75975 
145»6 
0»668 

.73«98 
17538 
OJ077 

7«53> 
19458 
01700 

.70431 
.J0789 
.01439 

69617 
.1176$ 
.0114$ 

10 



75647 
I6159 
03047 

717*8 
19470 
0»377 

70978 

»«5»r 
01949 

69811 

11956 

.01651 

68979 
.14006 

.oi43» 

It 

75«7S 
17797 
03390 

7»»49 
01649 

7043* 

»3370 
.oai74 

69118 
»4885 

.01843 

6835* 
. 16000 
.01600 

tt 
U 

.1 

749W 
19184 
03:00 

71784 
a»73ft 
028g6 

699  5 
>5oao 

0*379 

68659 
.16611 
01018 

.67766 
17835 
01756 

74?49  1  7134* 
J04M    *4l»7 

604*1 

If  (04 
03Sft$ 

6^138 
18165 
01178 

67llt 
99M10 
01891 
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TABLE  XII.— VALUES  OF  /  CORRESPONDING  TO  «  FOR  CYLINDRICAL 
MULTIPERFORATED  GRAINS  OF  SEVEN  CYLINDRICAL  PERFORA- 
TIONS FOR  DIFFERENT  VALUES  OF  x  AND  y 

x-8 


f 

y-x.S 

y-2. 

y=2.5 

y=3.o 

y-3.5 

.07715 

.07472 

.07327 

.07229 

.07160 

.15611 

.15162 

.14893 

.X4713 

.14585 

.  23678 

.23064 

.22695 

.22373 

.22269 

.31905 

.31166 

.30726 

.30363 

.30220 

.40325 

.39469 

.39011 

.38649 

.384x5 

.48810 

.47955 

.47444 

.47103 

.46860 

.57463 

.56616 

.56123 

.55796 

.5S55a 

.66165 

.65435 

.65119 

.64699 

.64476 

.75038 

.74456 

.74076, 

.73824 

.73621 

.84085 

.83628 

.83345 

.83176 

.83023 

.90a 

.898 

.896 

895 

.894 

.94a 

.939 

.937 

.936 

.935 

.983 

.982. 

.98X 

.980 

.980 

1.638 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

*« 

•9 

s 

y-1.5 

y-2.0 

y«2.5 

y-3.0 

y^Z'S 

.07707 

.07447 

.07291 

.07187 

.071x4 

.15264 

.15141 

.14887 

.14662 

.X4524 

.23732 

.23071 

.22677 

.22417 

.22228 

.32027 

.31235 

.30762 

.30447 

.30221 

.40294 

.39620 

.39203 

.38743 

.3849s 

.49x29 

.48213 

.47666 

.47306 

.47044 

.57902 

.57009 

.56475 

.56x22 

55873 

.66804 

.65996 

.65418 

,65x87 

64953 

.75280 

.75170 

.74769 

.74497 

•74307 

.84784 

.84516 

.84242 

.84047 

.83907 

.910 

.908 

.906 

.904 

.903 

.948 

.946 

.944 

.943 

94a 

.988 

.987 

.986 

.985 

.98s 

1. 591 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

TABLES 

TABLE  Xn.-CMlfoMrf. 
jr«to 


687 


•3 

•4 
S 

•r 

.8 

•9 
i.o 
t.i 
I. a 

I  4 

•  '57 


y-t.j 


.07686 
.15601 
.>3738 
.jaio8 
.40608 
.4QJI7 
.58184 
.^7«>5 
.76548 

.«56»5 
.gto 
050 


y-f.o 


.07414 
•15099 
.JJ048 
.31146 

.J9687 
.48373 

57J40 
-6<M59 

75718 

85157 
.906 
947 
986 


y-»  $ 


.07149 
.14796 
.11631 
.30748 
39»6 
.47788 
.56697 
.^5^$» 
.75*40 

M73 
903 
945 
9»5 


y-30 


.07140 
t459S 
a»356 
.30416 
3<770 
.47408 
.563* J 
.65518 
I   .7497a 
84688 
.903 
944 
985 


y-3  $ 


.07063 
.14450 
.11157 
.30177 
38508 
47«3f 
.56061 

74777 
.84547 
901 
943 
984 


«-il 


7-«  S 


y-i  o 


«  53* 


07659 

.07376 

15569 

.15047 

.»37«9 

.13001 

.320^0 

.31226 

.406JI 

39713 

.48447 

5»J7S 

57421 

673Q5 

.6fi62l 

.76740 

.7«oU 

86115 

8$6ji 

910 

916 

958 

955 

99« 

990 

o» 

1  00 

.    '-•« 

1 

,   y-30 

y-3  s 

.07106 

■07093 

.07011 

.14761 

.145" 

14373 

. 22570 

1   .11316 

.11076 

30708 

30359 

30113 

39«39 

3«75$ 

3848a 

•47^54 

.47457 

47170 

5^*845 

5645* 

.56177 

W^^M 

.657M 

.65497 

'    75^-03 

75r3 

75114 

1    85J61 

85167 

.850  0 

9«4 

911 

911 

953 

95» 

951 

1    989 

9»'9 

9M 

1  00 

t  00 

1  00 
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TABLES 


TABLE  Xa.'^otUimied, 


f 

y-x.s 

y-2.0 

y-2.5 

y-3.0 

,-3.5 

.2 

.07640 

.^^7340 

.07166 

.07046 

.06964 

.a 

.15554 

.14993 

.14672 

.X445« 

.U198 

3 

.33719 

.22919 

.225x8 

.22205 

.2199$ 

.4 

.32117 

.31192 

.30663 

.30298 

.30048 

•5 

.40744 

.39715 

.39127 

.38724 

.38450 

.6 

.49572 

.48513 

.47895 

.47472 

.47IM 

.7 

.58590 

.57544 

.56953 

.56534 

.56368 

.8 

.67777 

.66811 

.66283 

.65913 

.65673 

9 

.77117 

.76487 

.75891 

.75584 

.75400 

I.O 

.86594 

.85955 

.85755 

.85542 

•85459 

I.I 

.924 

.919 

.917 

.915 

.9M 

1.2 

.960 

.956 

.954 

953 

•952 

1.4 

.995 

.993 

.992 

.991 

.991 

i.S" 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

TABLES 
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TABLE  XnL— VALUES  OF  /  CORRESPONDING  TO  t  FOR  SINGLE  PER- 
FORATED  GRAINS  AND  VALUES  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SAME 
CRALVS. 


'-Z- 


S     M 

•  .002    M 

.005 

X..0. 

1  '-••» 

1  '-^ 

tooi8 
iooja 

10045 
20080 

.10090 

.2et6o 

10180 

.20320 

.tQ450 

.20800 

• 

30042 
40048 

30105 
40120 

.30210 
.40240 

.30420 
.40480 

.31050 
.41200 

50050 
60048 

50126 
60120 

.50249 
.60239 

.50500 

.60480 

.P250 
61200 

70042 
80031 
90018 

70105 
80079 
90045 

.70210 
.80160 
90089 

.704" 
.80319 
.90180 

71051 
.80800 

go4fo 

t 

O    1 

0000    1 

00000 

I. 00000 

1  I. 00000 

I. 00000 

ClMfBCtCflitks.  { 

i 
—  1 

1     I 

00s   ,  t 

ooigg6  j 

005 

004975 

1  010 

OOQOOI 

t  02 
019608 

« 05 
,    047619 

2 

3 

4 
S 
6 

7 
8 

9 
t.O 


Cbfttactcmtics.  I      ' 


.10710 
.2tiAo  j 
.3tft«o  I 
.41920  ' 
.52000 
.61911  , 
7tf»Ao  ' 
81179 
go:  II 
t  00000 

I  08 
0740ft4 


s».to 

...5 

.-20 

.«-.25 

«-  JO 

.10900 

H35O 

H799  . 

.12250 

.12700 

.21600 

22400 

23198  j 

.24000  1 

24800 

31100 

33150 

34196  1 

3S»$o 

36299 

42400 

43600 

44793  ' 

.46000  ! 

47«00 

51500 

5^750 

$4977  , 

56150  \ 

$7$00 

61400 

63600 

64783 

66000  1 

67200 

72122 

73«$o 

74177  . 

75i$o  1 

76299 

8t6oo 

81400 

81171 

84000 

»479$ 

90000 

91350 

917^3  ■ 

91150 

92702 

1  4HHkK> 

1  00000 

1  00000  1 

1 

ot>ooo 

1 

1 .00000 

t  10 
ogogi 


13043 


I    M 
16705 


«    «$ 


«    30 

«J077 
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TABLE  XIV.— VALUES  OF  «,/«  FOR  TEMPERATURE  AND  PRESSURE  OP 
ATMOSPHERE  78%  SATURATED  WITH  MOISTURE.  (From  Artffleiy 
Note  No.  25.) 


Ther. 

Barometer 

Ther. 

Barometer 

F.' 

a8" 

39" 

30" 

31" 

F.' 

38" 

39" 

30" 

31" 

-20 

0.890 

0.86X 

0.83X 

0.806 

4Z 

X.0X7 

0.983 

0.951 

0.919 

-19 

0.89a 

0.863 

0.833 

0.808 

43 

X.0X9 

0.984 

0.953 

0.921 

-18 

S:ISJ 

0.864 
0.866 

0.83s 

0.809 

43 

X.03X 

0.987 

0.955 

0.923 

-17 

0.837 

0.8XX 

44 

X.033 

0.989 

0.957 

0.925 

-x6 

0.898 

0.868 

0.839 

0.8x3 

45 

Z.036 

0.99X 

0.959 

0.927 

-IS 

0.901 

0.870 

0.841 

**!4 

46 

z.oaS 

0.993 

O.96X 

0.939 

-14 

0.903 

0.873 

0.843 

0.8x6 

47 

X.030 

0.995 

0.963 

0.93X 

-13 

0.90s 

0.874 

0.845 

0.8x8 

48 

x.033 

0.997 

0.964 
0.966 

0.933 

—  xa 

0.907 

®?42 

o.8ao 

49 

X.03S 

0.999 

0.935 

-IX 

0.910 

0.878 

0.848 

o.8aa 

SO 

X.037 

x.ooa 

0.968 

0.937 

-10 

0.9x3 

0.880 

0.850 

0.8a4 

SX 

Z.040 

Z.004 

0.970 

0.939 

IS 

0.9x4 
0.9x6 

0.88X 

0.853 

o.8a6 

53 

1.043 

Z.006 

0.973 

O.94X 

0.883 

0.856 

0.827 

53 

X.044 
X.046 

X.008 

0.974 
0.970 

0.943 

~  I 

0.9x8 

0.88s 

0.829 

54 

1. 0x0 

0.945 

-  6 

0.930 

0.887 

0.858 

0.831 

M 

X.048 

x.oxa 

0.978 

0.947 

—  s 

0.93a 

0.889 

0.860 

0.833 

X.050 

1.0x4 
X.0X6 

0.980 

0.949 

—  4 

0.934 
0.936 

0.89X 

0.86a 

0.83s 

57 

1. 053 

0.98a 

O.95X 

^  3 

0.893 

0.864 
0.866 

0.836 

58 

x.oss 

X.0X8 

0.984 
0.986 

0.952 

—    2 

0.938 

0.895 

0.838 

§9 

X.0S7 

x.oao 

0.956 

—    I 

0.930 

0.897 

0.868 

0.840 

60 

1. 059 

z.oaa 

0.988 

0.933 

0.899 

0.870 

0.843 

6x 

x.o6a 

X.035 

0.990 

0.9S« 

0.934 
0.930 

0.90X 

0.871 

0.844 

6a 

X.064 
1.066 

x.037 

0.993 

0.960 

0.903 

0.873 

0.84s 

63 

X.039 

0.994 
0.996 

0.962 

0.938 

0.905 

0.876 

0.847 

64 

X.068 

X.03X 

0.964 

0.940 

0.907 

0.878 

0.849 

51 

X.07X 

x.033 

0.998 

0.^ 

1 

0.943 

0.909 

0.880 

0.851 

66 

X.073 

X.035 

X.OOX 

0.^ 

0.944 
0.946 

0.911 

0.88X 

0.853 

$2 

1.075 

x.037 

Z.003 

0.970 

7 

0.9x3 

0.883 

0.855 

68 

X.078 

z.040 

x.005  . 

0.973 

8 

0.948 

0.9x5 

°-5S* 

0.856 

69 

X.080 

1.04a 

X.007 

0.97S 

9 

0.950 

0.917 

0.887 

0.858 

70 

x.o8a 

x.044 
1.046 

Z.009 

0.977 

10 

0.953 

0.9x9 

0.889 

0.860 

7X 

X.08S 

z.oxx 

0.979 

IX 

0.954 
0.9S6 

0.931 

0.890 

0.86a 

73 

X.087 

Z.048 

X.0X3 

0.981 

la 

0.933 

0.893 

0.864 
0.866 

73 

X.089 

1.050 

X.0X5 

0.983 

13 

0.958 

0.93S 

0.894 

74 

x.09a 

Z.OS3 

X.0X7 

0.98s 

14 

0.960 

0.937 

0.897 

0.867 

75 

X.094 
X.096 

x.oss 

Z.OI9 

0.987 

^1 

0.963 

0.939 

0.899 

0.869 

76 

1.057 

z.oaa 

0.% 

S:S|J 

0.931 

0.90X 

0.87X 

77 

X.099 

1.059 

i.oas 

0.993 

'2 

0.933 

0.903 

0.873 

78 

x.xox 

1. 06a 

z.oa7 

0.994 

x8 

0.968 

0.93S 

0.905 

0.87s 

79 

X.X04 
x.xoo 

x.064 
1.066 

x.oa9 

0.^ 

X9 

0.97X 

0.937 

0.907 

0.877- 

80 

X.03X 

0.998 

ao 

0.973 

0.939 

0.909 

0.879 

8X 

X.X09 

1.068 

Z.033 

x.ooo 

ax 

0.975 

0.941 

0.9X1 

0.88X 

8a 

x.xxx 

Z.07Z 

1.035 

Z.002 

aa 

0.977 

0.943 

0.9x3 

0.883 

83 

X.IXA 

x.ix6 

1.074 
x.076 

1.038 

x.oos 

33 

0.979 

0.945 

0.914 
o.9t6 

0.88s 

84 

X.04X 

x.007 

34 

0.98X 

0.947 

0.887 

85 

X.XX9 

Z.079 

1.043 

X.009 

35 

0.983 

0.949 

0.918 

0.888 

86 

X.I2X 

z.oSx 

1.045 

I.OXI 

a6 

0.985 

0.95X 

0.930 

0.890 

87 

x.xa4 
x.ia6 

X.083 

1.047 

X.0I3 

a? 

0.987 

0.9S4 

0.933 

0.89a 

88 

Z.086 

1.049 

X.0I6 

a8 

0.990 

0.955 

0.934 
0.936 

0.894 
0.896 

89 

x.xa9 

x.089 

1.053 

x.ox8 

39 

0.993 

0.958 

90 

X.X3X 

x.ooa 

1055 

Z.020 

30 

0.994 

0.960 

0.938 

0.898 

9X 

X.X34 

x.094 

1.057 

x.oas 

31 

0.996 

0.963 

0.930 

0.899 

93 

1. 136 

1.096 

1.059 

X.02S 

3a 

0.998 

S:S^ 

0.933 

0.90a 

93 

X.139 

Z.099 

1. 06a 

X.027 

33 

1. 000 

0.934 
0.936 

0.903 

94 

x.X4a 

z.xoa 

1.064 
1.066 

X.029 

34 

X.003 

0.968 

0.906 

II 

I.X44 

X.Z05 

X.03X 

3S 

X.005 

0.970 

0.938 

0.907 

X.X47 

1.X07 

X.068 

Z.033 

36 

X.007 

0.97a 

0.940 

0.909 

97 

1. 149 

Z.ZZO 

1. 071 

Z.03S 

37 

X.009 

0.974 
0.976 

0.943 

0.9x1 

98 

I.IS2 

z.ixa 

1.074 
Z.070 

Z.037 

38 

X.OIX 

0.945 

0.913 

99 

l.l^S 

I. lis 

1.040 

39 

X.0I3 

0.978 

0.947 

0.91s 

XOO 

X.X57 

I.ZX7 

1.079 

1.043 

40 

1. 015 

0.980 

0.949 

0.9x7 

INDEX 


Accuncy  and  probAbflity  of  fire,  482-491 
Actloo  of  powder  in  gun,  135- 161 
Aiming  devices,  568-596 

correction  for  drift,  571 

correction  for  inclination  of  trunnion 


.571 

direct-laying  sights,  569 
graduation  of  sights,  570 
gunner's  quadrant,  595 
independent  line  of  sight,  573 

quadrant  and,  585 
indirect    laying    of    mobile    artillery 
gum,  576 

graduated  scale,  579 

improved  panoramic  sight,  581 

panoramic  sight,  576 

panoramic  sight  as  range  finder,  581 

rotating  prism,  577 
laying  in  elevation,  568 
location  of  sights,  573 
purpose,  568 
quadrant,  use  of,  584 
range  level,  584 
range  quadrants  for  mobile  artillery 

guns,  583 
•eacoast  guns,  585 

erecting  prisms,  586 

tdcaoope,  591 

idcacopes,  power  and  field  of,  593 

telcaoopic  sight,  model  1904,  589 

telescopic  sight,  model  191  a,  59a 
seacoast  mortars,  594 
sii^ts  for  mobile  artillery,  574 

adjustable  or  tangent,  574 
tckmpic  flgbt,  modd  1898,  586 


Alger,  Professor  Philip  R.,  ref.,  485n. 
Amagat*s  table  of  co-volume  of  gases,  59 
Ammunition,  proof  of,  639 
Armor,  $2$-$$$ 
ballistic  test  of,  531 

characteristic  perforations,  531 
bolts,  530 

classification  of,  529 
composition  of,  526 
gun  shields,  533 
Harvey  and  Krupp,  526 
history  of,  525 
manufacture  of,  526 
carbonizing,  527 
hardening,  529 
refoiging  and  bending,  539 
perforation  of,  461,  481 
-piercing  projectfles,  500 
projectiles,  and,  49^-535 
protection  for  ships,  532 
shields  for  15-pdr.  guns,  534 
shields  for  mobile  artillery,  534 
Armored  motor  cars,  419 
Artillery,  353-423 
armored  motor  cars,  419 
dassification,  353 
artillery  of  position,  353 
seacoast  guns,  353 
seacoast  mortars,  353 
drill  cartridges  and  projcctilei,  411 
dununy  powder  charges,  423 
method  of  mounting,  354 
mobile,  385-423 
4.7-inch  heavy  field  gun,  398 
carriage,  the,  308 
gun  limber  and  < 
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692 


INDEX 


Artillery,  mobile,   4.7-mch   heavy  field 
gun,  limber,  the,  40a 

pintle  yoke,  399 

wheels  and  trail,  400 
guns,  38s 

high-angle  fire  field  guns,  387 
howitzers,  386 

howitzers  of  l|irge  caliber,  418 
mountains  guns,  387 
6-in.  heavy  field  howitzer,  404 

axle,  412 

breech  mechanism,  417 

cradle,  405 

elevating  mechanism,  406 

firing  mechanism,  417 

loading  position,  406 

recoil  controlling  system,  412 

recoil  springs  and  buffer,  405 

rocker,  406 

shield,  412 

sights,  410 

top  carriage,  405 

trail,  412 

traveling  position,  417 

traversing  mechanism,  406 
3-in.  field  gun,  model  1904, 388 

breech  mechanism,  389 

caisson  and  other  wagons,  397 

carriage,  393 

cradle,  the,  393 

firing  mechanism,  389 

limber,  the,  396 

rocker,  the,  393 

safety  devices,  391 

shield,  the,  395 

aghts,  395 

trail  the,  394 

wheels  and  axle,  394 
3-in.  field  gun,  1916  model,  398 
transportation,  387 
range  finders  for  mobile,  608 
seacoast  guns  and  mortars,  data  of,  355 
ammunition  truck,  383 
anti-aircraft  guns,  384 
balanced  pillar  mount,  359 


Artillery,   seacoast   guns  and  noitais. 
barbette  carriages  for  larger  gims, 

361-363 
barbette  carriages  for  6-in.  guns,  3^9 
base  ring;  racer;  chassis,  375 
breech  mechanism,  383 
characteristics,  355 
counter-reccttl  buffers  and  ^nqp. 

379 
cradle,  377 

disappearing  carriages,  364 
devating  mechanism,  379 
elevating  system,  366 
gun-lifting  system,  366 
masking  parapet  mount,  359 
mortar  carriages,  372 
operation  for  firing,  368 
pedestal  mounts,  356 
quick-loading  mechanism^  381 
railroad  mounts,  38$ 
recoU  cylinders,  379 
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TABLE  Xn.— VALUES  OF  /  CORRESPONDING  TO  z  FOR  CYLINDRICU 
MULTIPERFORATED  GRAINS  OF  SEVEN  CYLINDRICAL  PERFORA> 
TIONS  FOR  DIFFERENT  VALUES  OF  *  AND  y 

«->8 


f 

y-1.5 

y-2. 

y-a.5 

y-3.0 

y-3  5 

.07715 

.0747a 

.07327 

.072a9 

.07x60 

.156x1 

.15x6a 

.14893 

.147x3 

.I45«$ 

.23678 

.23064 

.aa69S 

.23373 

.aaa69 

.31905 

.31x66 

.307a6 

.30363 

.3oaao 

.40325 

.39469 

.390x1 

.38649 

.384x5 

.48810 

.47955 

.47444 

.47x03 

.46860 

.57463 

.566x6 

.56xa3 

.55796 

.55552 

.66165 

.65435 

.651x9 

64699 

.64476 

.75038 

.74456 

.74076. 

.73824 

.73621 

.84085 

.836a8 

.83345 

.83x76 

.83023 

.90a 

.898 

.896 

^5 

.894 

.942 

.939 

.937 

.936 

93S 

.983 

.98a- 

.98X 

.980 

980 

1.638 

x.oo 

1. 00 

z.oo 

x.oo 

1. 00 

x-9 


f 

y-1.5 

y-a.o 

y-2.5 

y-3  0 

7-3  5 

.07707 

.07447 

.07391 

.07187 

.07114 

.15264 

.X5141 

.14887 

.1466a 

- 14524 

.23732 

.33071 

.aa677 

.33417 

.aiiiS 

.32037 

.3x235 

.30762 

.30447 

.30331 

.40294 

.39630 

.39203 

.38743 

.38495 

.49x29 

.482x3 

.47666 

.47306 

.47«44 

.57902 

.57009 

.56475 

.5613a 

55873 

.66804 

.65996 

.654x8 

.65187 

64953 

.75280 

.75x70 

.74769 

.74497 

74307 

.84784 

.845x6 

.8424a 

.84047 

83907 

.9x0 

.908 

.906 

.904 

903 

.948 

.946 

.944 

.943 

94a 

.988 

.987 

.986 

.98s 

985 

l.59« 

1.00 

x.oo 

1.00 

x.oo 

1. 00 
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y-1.5 


.1 
.t 

•3 

•4 

s 

7 
.$ 

•9 
t.o 
It 
t,$ 
I  4 
«     57 


.07686  I 

.15601  I 

.»J73«  [ 

.32108  I 

.40608  j 
.49317 

5«««4  I 
.'7»os 

76J4« 
.»S6i$ 
.910 

950 
.98« 


y-a.o 


.07414 
.15099 
.13048 
.31*46 

.39687 
4«373 
57»40 
.66.^59 
.7571* 
•5157 
906 
947 
986 


t.c 


y-j.S 


.07J49 
.14796 
.91631 
.3074« 

39»6 
.47788 

56697 

75»40 

.84873 
903 
945 
985 


y-3.0 


.07140 
•US9$ 
»»3S6 
.30416 
.38770 
.47408 

563*5 

65518 
.74971 
.84688 
.90a 

944 

985 


y-3  $ 


.07063 
.14450 

"i$7 
30177 
38508 

4713« 

5606a 
.65171 

74777 
.84547 

901 

943 
984 
1.00 


t 

;    r-$ 

,.10 

1  "-» 

;  y-30 

y-3  $ 

,J 

.07659 

.07376 

.07106 

.07093 

.0701a 

15569 

15047 

.  14761 

.145" 

14373 

.13719 

.13001 

.11570 

1   .11316 

.aao76 

.31080 

.31116 

30708 

30359 

3011J 

'$ 

.40631 

39713 

39139 

.38755 

3848a 

.48447 

.47854 

47457 

47170 

5«17$ 

.57411 

S^*S 

.56451 

.56177 

67!g$ 

.66^)11 

66094 

.65784 

.65497 

76740 

.76033 

75^3 

7$r3 

75114 

.86115 

.85631 

8mAI 

1    .85167 

.8500 

910 

916 

914 

1   .91a 

911 

958 

0<$ 

OU 

951 

951 

'* 

99» 

990 

989 

9*9 

988 

•  M» 

lO* 

I  00 

1  00 

I  00 

t  00 
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t 

y-i.s 

y-a.o 

y-2.5 

y-3.0 

>-3.5 

.1 

.07640 

.'^7340 

.07x66 

.07046 

.06964 

.a 

.ISSS4 

.14993 

.14672 

.X44$x 

.I4>9» 

.3 

.23719 

.aagxQ 

.335x8 

.32305 

■  »99S 

4 

.32117 

.31x92 

.30663 

.30298 

.J0O«» 

S 

.40744 

.39715 

.39127 

.38724 

.J«4P 

.6 

.49572 

.48513 

.47895 

.47472 

.47»W 

.7 

.58590 

57544 

.56953 

.56534 

.  J93VQ 

.8 

.67777 

.66811 

.66283 

.659x3 

.65673 

9 

.77117 

.76487 

.75891 

.75584 

.754» 

I.O 

.86594 

.85955 

.85755 

.85542 

.85459 

I.X 

.924 

.919 

.917 

•9x5 

.9U 

I. a 

.960 

•956 

•954 

.953 

.952 

1.4 

995 

.993 

.992 

991 

99« 

i.Sxa 

z.oo 

z.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 

x.oo 
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TABLE  XnL— VALUES  OF  /  CORRESPONDING  TO  t  FOR  SINGLE  PER- 
FORATED GRAINS  AND  VALUES  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SAME 
GRAINS. 


t 

»-  .ooj   X-  .005 

.-.0. 

'  '-■«  .  '-••» 

.10018 
.aoojt 

10045 

aoo8o 

.10090 
.aot6o 

.10180 
.ao3ao 

.10450 

.ao8oo 

• 

.3004a 
•4004B 

3010$ 
401  ao 

.30a  10 

.40a40 

30490 
.40480 

.310J0 
.4iaoo 

.$oo$o 

.60048 

50116 
601  ao 

.50149 
.60139 

.50500 
.60480 

.5ia5o 
.61100 

.7004a 

.80031 
.90018 

70105 
80079 
90045 

.70110 
.80160 

.7<Mai 

.80319 
.90180 

.71051 
.80800 

90450 

I.O 

1.0000 

1 

00000 

1.00000 

|t.00000  jt.OOOOO 

OMnctcrittks.  / 

"" 

1  00a 
.001996 

« 

005 
004975 

I  oto 
009901 

1 « « 

1  .019608 

1  05 
047619 

•  I 


x".o8   I  «".to 


I 
a 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

t.o 


.10710 
.ai38o 
.31680 
.4«9»o 
.51000 
.6iO'i 
.71680 
81179 
90711 


.ai6oo 
.31100 

.4»400 
5»$oo 
.61400 
.7ataa 
.81600 


I 


«-.i5  ,  «-•»  .#-.a5j  «-.jo 


.11350 
ia400 
3J»5o 
43600 
53750 
6j6oo 

73150 
81400 
9M$0 


•1799 
.a3i9« 
34196 

44793 
54077 
64783 
74177 
8JI71 
91 76  J 


.11150   .11700 


35*50 
.46000 

56150 

75»50 
84000 
911SO 


36a99 
.47aoo 
57500 
67100 
76a99 

84795 
9aroa 


I 


Chanctcmtlcs.  I      * 


I  08  I  to 

074<A4       ogoQi 


I   15  I   10  I   15 

13043       <67crs  i    aoo 


«  30 
a30T7 
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t 

y-i.s 

y-2.0 

y-2.5 

,-3.0 

yys 

.07640 

.'^7340 

.07x66 

.07046 

.06964 

.15554 

.14993 

.X4672 

.X445> 

.14^ 

.237x9 

.22919 

.225x8 

.22205 

.2x995 

.32x17 

.31192 

.30663 

.30298 

.30048 

.40744 

•39715 

.39"7 

.38724 

.3«4SO 

49572 

.48513 

.47895 

.47472 

.47x93 

.58590 

.57544 

.56953 

.56534 

.56268 

.67777 

.66811 

.66283 

.659x3 

.65673 

.77"7 

.76487 

.75891 

.75584 

.75400 

I.O 

.86594 

.85955 

.85755 

.85542 

85459 

.924 

.919 

•917 

.9x5 

.9x4 

.960 

•956 

.954 

.953 

95» 

.995 

.993 

.992 

.99X 

99X 

1.5x2 

z.oo 

x.oo 

z.oo 

x.oo 

z.oo 
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TABLE  XHL— VALUES  OF  /  CORRESPONDING  TO  t  FOR  SINGLE  PER- 
FORATED GRAINS  AND  VALUES  OF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SAME 
GRAINS. 


t 

«*.ooa   X- .005 

.-.0. 

,-•,   ,  ,-.OJ 

.10018 
.aooji 

.10045 
.M080 

.10090 
.aoi6o 

.10180 
.ao3ao 

.10450 
.ao8oo 

• 

.30041 
4004$ 

.30105 
.401  ao 

.30a  10 

.40a40 

.30410 
.40480 

.31050 
.41100 

.30050 
.60048 

.50ia6 
.6otao 

.5oa49 
.6oa39 

.50500 
.60480 

.51150 
6iaoo 

.7004a 
.80031 
.90018 

.70105 
.80079 
90045 

.70a  10 
.80160 

.70411 
.80319 
.90180 

.71051 
.80800 

90450 

I.O 

1.0000 

1.00000 

t. 00000 

1  '^^  1  '  *~ 

OMnctcrittks.  / 

^ 

1  00a 
.001996 

I  005 
004975 

1  010 
.009901 

1  oa 

.019608 

1 

1  05 

047619 

f 

,-.<*, 

«".lO 

*-  «5 

'— i 

1 
#-.15,  «-.J0 

.1 

.10710 

.10900 

1U50 

.11799  ,  .11150   .taTOO 

.ataSo 

.11600 

.11400 

13198  ! 

a40oo  ,  .a48oo 

.31680 

.31100 

3J«50 

34196 

35150  .36199 

.41910  1 

.41400 

4j6oo 

44793 

46000  .  .47100 

.51000 

51500 

53750 

.54977  . 

56150  ,  57500 

.61911 

61400 

63600 

.64783  1 

66000  1  67aoo 

.71680 

71111 

73«50 

.74177  , 

75150  '  76199 

.8IJ79 

8I600 

81400 

8317I  .  84000   84795 

9 

90711 

90000 

gi.»o 

917^3  '  91  ISO   9170a 

,0 

I  00000 

1 

1  00000 

1       1 

OMncttmtks.  f   * 

1  oft 

1  10 

«  «5 

1  ao    1  15    |i  30 

^ 

-1 

• 

074064 

<V>9t 

13043 

1670$  , 

100     13077 
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TABLE  XIV.— VALUES  OF  di/a  FOR  TEMPERATURE  AND  PRESSURE  OP 
ATMOSPHERE  78%  SATURATED  WITH  MOISTURE.    (Fram  AitflkiT 

Note  No.  25.) 


Ther. 

Barometer 

Ther. 

F.» 

a8" 

39" 

30" 

31" 

?.• 

38" 

39" 

30" 

31* 

-JO 

0.890 

0.86X 

O.83X 

0.806 

4X 

X.OI7 

0.983        0.9SI        < 

>  ot» 

-19 

0.89a 

0.J63 

0.833 

0.808 

43 

1.0X9 

0.984       0.953        « 

i  911 

-18 

l:V4 

0.86^ 

0.835 

0.809 

43 

1. 031 

0.987        0.9SS        * 

»  «aj 

-17 

0.837 

0.8XX 

44 

X.03J 
1.030 

0.989       0.957        * 

*  oas 

-x6 

0.898 

0.868 

0.839 

0.8x3 

it 

0.991        0.9S9       C 

1  9a7 

-1$ 

0.901 

0.870 

O.84X 

0.8XS 
0.8x6 

1.038 

0.993        0.961        t 

»  03* 

-14 

0.903 

0.873 

0.843 

47 

1.030 

0.99S        0.963       < 

»  03t 

-13 

0.90s 

0.874 
0.876 

0.845 

0.818 

48 

1.033 

0.997        0.964       t 
0.999       0.966       ( 

t  03J 

— la 

0.907 

0.847 

0.830 

49 

X.03S 

i  9JS 

—II 

0.9x0 

0.878 

0.848 

0.83a 

SO 

1.037 

I.OOa       0.968       t 

t  «J7 

-IQ 

o.9xa 

0.880 

0.830 

0.8a4 

5X 

t.040 

1.004       0.970       i 

»  OJ* 

IS 

0.9x4 
0.9x6 

0.881 

0.8S3 

o.8a6 

S3 

1.043 

1.006      0.97s      c 

»  941 

0.883 

iVsi 

o.8a7 

S3 

1.044 
X.046 

I.008       e.974      i 
I. 0x0      0.976      < 

>  941 

-  I 

0.9x8 

0.885 

o.8a9 

54 

»  945 

-  6 

0.930 

0.887 

0.8S8 

0.83X 

55 

X.048 

i.oxs       e.978      i 

»  M7 

-•  s 

0.933 

0.889 

0.860 

0.833 

56 

x.oso 

X.0X4      e.980      < 
1.0x6      0.98a       i 

*  949 

—  4 

0.934 
0.930 

0.89X 

0.86a 

0.835 

57 

1.053 

>  9JX 

"-  3 

0.893 

0.864 
0.866 

0.836 

58 

x.oss 

X.018      0.984      i 

>.9Sa 

"-    2 

0.938 

0.895 

0.838 

59 

X.0S7 

x.oao      e.986       i 

>-9S4 

"-    X 

0.930 

0.897 

0.868 

0.840 

60 

1.059 

x.oas      0.988       < 

>.9S« 

0.933 

0.899 

0.870 

0.843 

6X 

1. 06a 

i.oas       0.990       i 

>  9S> 

0.934 
0.930 

0.9OX 

0.871 

0.844 

6a 

X  .000 

1.037         0.993         4 

»  96e 

0.903 

0.873 

0.845 

63 

i.oa9      0.994      * 
X.03X       0.996       < 

1  96a 

0.938 

0.90s 

0.876 

0.847 

64 

X.068 

>.964 

0.940 

0.907 

0.878 

0.849 

51 

X.07X 

X.033      0.D08       i 

>  9OO 

1 

0.943 

0.909 

0.880 

0.8SI 

66 

X.073 

1.035        1 

r.ooi       ^ 

>  064 

0.944 
0.940 

0.9XX 

0.88X 

0.853 

67 

X.075 

1.037 

1.003      i 

>  070 

7 

0.9x3 

0.883 

0.855 

68 

1.078 

X.040 

i.oos      4 

>  9?J 

S 

0.948 

0.915 

0.885 

0.856 

69 

X.080 

x.o4a 

1.007      i 

>  9*S 

9 

0.950 

0.9x7 

0.887 

0.858 

70 

x.o8a 

1:S»    ' 

(.009      i 

>  or* 

>.979 

10 

0.953 

0.9x9 

0.889 

0.860 

7X 

1.08s 

I.OXX         i 

It 

0.954 

0.950 

0.931 

0.890 

0.86a 

73 

X.087 

1.048       1 

t.013      i 

>.9ll 

la 

0.933 

0.893 

0.864 
0.866 

73 

X.089 

i.oso       ] 

I.OXS         i 

>  98J 

13 

0.958 

0.935 

0.894 

74 

X.093 

X.0S3        1 

r.ox7      i 

>  98s 

14 

0.960 

0.937 

0.897 

0.867 

75 

l!o96 

LOSS 

t.019      < 

>.9lT 

'2 

0.963 

0.939 

0.899 

0.869 

76 

1.0S7 

t.oaa      4 

».989 

••^ 

0.93X 
0.933 

0.90X 
0.903 

0.87X 
0.873 

77 
78 

X.099 
X.IOI 

!:S? 

t.oas       4 
i.oa?      4 

»  993 

i  994 

18 

19 

0.968 

0.97X 

0.935 
0.937 

0.90s 
0.907 

0.875 
0.877" 

79 
80 

l:ISJ 

!:S} 

i.oa9      4 
1.03X      4 

*  996 
>  998 

90 

0.973 

0.939 

0.909 

0.879 

8x 

1.109 

1.068 

1.033 

i.oeo 

ai 

0.975 

0.941 

0.9XX 

0.88X 

8a 

X.XIX 

1. 071 

r . 03s      1 

t  ooa 

92 

0.977 

0.943 

0.9x3 

0.883 

83 

X.XX4 

1.1X6 

\Hi 

1038      1 

t  .00s 

33 

0.979 

0.945 

0.914 
0.9x0 

0.885 

«4 

r.04t       1 

.OOT 

34 

O.98X 

0.947 

0.887 

II 

X.XX9 

1.079 

1-04J      1 

t  .009 

n 

0.9*3 

0.949 

0.9X8 

0.888 

x.xax 

l.o8t       1 

r.04s 

.Oil 

0.98s 

0.95X 

0.930 

0.890 

87 

l.tlA 

x.xao 

1.083 

1047      1 

OXJ 

27 

0.987 

0.954 

0.933 

0.893 

88 

X.086 

I.4M0        1 

[  oti 

a8 

0.990 

0.9S5 

0.934 
0.930 

0.894 

89 

x.ia9 

x.089 

t . 0S3        1 

oiB 

39 

0.993 

0.958 

0.896 

90 

X.X31 

x.ooa 

OSS        1 

t  oao 

39 

0.994 

0.960 

0.938 

0.898 

9X 

1x34 

1.094      1 

r.osT      1 

oaa 

31 

0.996 

0.96a 

0.930 

0.899 

93 

1. 136 

t.096      ] 

1 . 050      1 

t  .oas 

3t 

0.998 

%:^ 

0.933 

0.90a 

93 

X.X39 

1.090        1 

r.o6i      1 

oa7 

33 

X.OOO 

0.934 
0.936 

0.903 

94 

X.I43 

x.ioa      1 

;:S2  ; 

1  oa9 

34 

X.003 

0.968 

0.906 

U 

1. 144 

I.IOS        1 

t    OJI 

35 

x.oos 

0.970 

0.938 

0.907 

X.I47 

1 . X07       1 

t.068       ] 

03J 

36 

1.007 

0.97a 

0.940 

0.909 

97 

I.U9 

X.tXO         I 

t.07t        1 

.015 

^2 

X.009 

0.974 
0.976 

0.943 

O.91X 

98 

1.153 

i.ixa      ] 

.076        1 

OJT 

1.040 

38 

I.OXX 

0.945 

0.9x3 

99 

t.tss 

i.xts      1 

39 

X.OI3 

0.978 

0.947 

0.9x5 

XOO 

I.XS7 

1.1x7      1 

.070        1 

1.043 

40 

1. 015 

0.980 

0.949 

0.917 

INDEX 
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OidiMUxe  constnicUoo,  tted  foixingt  for 
KUtt.  uuicalinic,  uS 

Bcaicfncr  proccM,  sio 

cuitiiK,  an 

cnicibic  process,  no 

defects  in  inxoU:  blowholet,  ai a 

defects  in  ingots:  pipes,  aia 

defects  in  ingots:  HKregatioo,  aia 

duplex  proccis,  aio 

forging,  ais 

furaAce,  the,  ao7 

gMS  producer,  ao6 

hardening  in  oil  and  water,  asp 

heating.  ai4 

hoUow  forgings,  ai6 

molds.  111 

open -hearth  process,  ao$ 

operation  of  furnace.  jo8 

pnicntes  after  casting,  a  14 

regenerators,  ao6 

sinking  head,  an 

slrmgth  of  parts  of  guns,  aao 

tempering,  no 

Whit  worth's  process  of  fluid  com- 
presMon.  aij 
strength  of  metals,  176-183 

eU»ti(i(y,  176 

eU«ti4  limit,  17 > 

strr«  and  MraJn,  176 
ten^le  strenxth,  lAo 
testing  machine,  i8j 

>irki  point,  184 


Panoramic  gun  ^<;ht.  S7^ 

\t%r  of  a«  ranjrr  timirr,  5H1 
ParatUv  tahir.  Mo 
renu**i«»n  fu*r^.  ^46 
Petni\rr%  limr  i»n-*Mjrr  gAugc.  10$ 
rh>«ital    pnifirrtirs    of    crrtain    gasrs, 

Ublrof.  fi:% 
Ptottcr.  feclil  artillery,  617 
Pt«>tting  room.  601 
Powdrr,  attum  of.  in  the  gun,  1  %$ 

niirturl'tjip^  manufat  turr  of,  14-3J 


Powders,  cfaaiconl,  is 
manufacture,  13 

composition,  la 
Powders,  smokdcM,  13 

ballistic  test,  37 

blending  and  botdng,  33 

comparison  of  nltroglyceriiie  and  nitro- 
cellulose, 13 

dehydrating,  aj 

dry-houses,  3a 

graining  press  and  cutting  machine,  ag 
high  temperature,  cilecl  of,  on,  38 

magazines,  39 

storage,  38 
macaroni  and  final  blocking  pieas,  jg 
measurement  of  grains,  36 

physical  tests,  36 
mixing,  a 7 
moisture  and  volatfles,  determination 

or.  34 
moisture,  effect  of,  37 
prrUminar>'  blocking  press,  ao 
principle  underlying  manufacture  of,  as 
proof  and  care  of,  34-38 
solvent  rtcm-ery  pTKna.  31 
stability,  spcital  tests  for,  34 

German  tests,  35 

KI  starch  paper  test,  34 

Ordnance  Department  115*  C.  test* 

35 

sur\ril!ance  test  at  65.$*  C,  35 
test  f<»r,  in  service,  35 
Pratt  range  board,  tea 
Prrsvjre  and   mean   passive  resistance, 

\'a)ur4  <if,  141 
Prr««urr.  Ric  hel  apparatus  for  measuring* 
104 
direct    mcAMimncnt    as    fumtitm    of 

time,  101 
measuml    and    throrrtiial,    in    closed 
chamlirr,  107 
PrrMurrs.  gauge.  a<iura<y  of,  loa 
com(«an«(in  of  mcthcvls  of  measuring, 
103 
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TABLES 


TABLE  XIV.— VALUES  OF  h/h  FOR  TEMPERATURE  AND  PRESSURE  OP 
ATMOSPHERE  78%  SATURATED  WITH  MOISTURE.  (Fram  AitflkiT 
Note  No.  35.) 


Ther. 

Barometer 

Ther. 

BarooMter 

F.« 

a8" 

39" 

30" 

3X" 

?• 

a8" 

39" 

30'' 

iH 

-10 

0.890 

0.861 

0.831 

0.806 

4X 

1.017 

0.983        0.9SI        < 

»  Of* 

-19 

0.89a 

0.863 

0.833 

0.808 

4» 

X.0X9 

0.084       0.953        « 

i  O'l 

-18 

S:S52 

0.864 
0.866 

0.835 

0.809 

43 

x.oai 

0.987       0.9SS       « 

1  9'J 

-17 

0.837 

0.81X 

44 

1.0a  J 

x.oa6 

0.980       O.OS7        < 

»  gJS 

-16 

0.898 

0.868 

0.839 

0.813 

45 

0.99X        0.9S9       < 

»  917 

-1$ 

0.901 

0.870 

0.841 

0.81S 
0.8x6 

46 

x.oa8 

0.993        0.961        < 

»  »>« 

-X4 

0.903 

0.87a 

0.843 

47 

X.030 

0.99S        0.963       < 

»  Oil 

-13 

0.90s 

0.874 
0.876 

0.845 

0.818 

48 

X.033 

0.997        0.964       « 
0.999       0.066       « 

>  03J 

—  la 

0.907 

0.847 

o.8ao 

49 

1.03s 

»  9JS 

-IX 

0.910 

0.878 

0.848 

0.83a 

50 

X.037 

i.ooa      0.068      < 

»  VJt 

—  10 

o.9xa 

0.880 

0.850 

o.8a4 

5X 

1.040 

X.004       0.970       t 

►  ftJ9 

""  2 

0.9x4 
0.9x0 
0.9x8 

0.881 

o.8sa 

o.8a6 

53 

x.04a 

t.oo6      o.gra      < 

»  041 

-  8 

0.883 
0.885 

0.854 

0.856 

0.8a7 
o.8a9 

53 
54 

\.t» 

x.ooS      •.974      « 
x.oxo      0.976      < 

»  94J 
>  045 

-  6 

o.9ao 

0.887 

0.858 

0.831 

55 

1.048 

x.oxa      0.978      % 

>  94" 

—  5 

o.oaa 

0.889 

0.860 

0.833 

56 

X.050 

1.0x6      0.98a      < 

»  M« 

"■  4 

o.9a4 
o.oao 

0.89X 

0.86a 

0.835 
0.836 

57 

X.0S3 

>  OSI 

-•  3 

0.893 

0.864 
0.866 

58 

x.oss 

X.0X8      0.984       < 

>  9S> 

""  a 

o.9a8 

0.895 

0.838 

^ 

X.057 

x.oao      0.986       < 

>  954 

"■  I 

0.930 

0.897 

0.868 

0.840 

X.0S9 

x.oaa      0.088       i 

»  Oft 

0.93a 

0.899 

0.870 

0.84a 

61 

1. 06a 

x-oas      0.990      1 

>  9$» 

0.934 
0.936 

0.9OX 

0.871 

0.844 

6a 

X.064 
1.066 

i.oa?      0.99a      i 

>  96e 

0.903 

0.873 

0.84s 

63 

x.oao      0.994      « 
X031      0.996      i 

>  96J 

0.938 

0.90s 

0.876 

0.847 

64 

X.068 

».064 

0.940 

0.907 

0.878 

0.849 

'd 

X.07X 

x.033      0.008      i 

>  96O 

1 

0.94a 

0.909 

0.880 

0.8S1 

X.073 

x.ojs 

t.OOl          i 

>  064 

0.944 
0.940 

0.9XX 

0.88X 

0.853 

67 

X.07S 

x.037 

1.003      i 

>.070 

J 

0.913 

0.883 

0.85s 

68 

1.078 

1.040 

t.oos       « 

>  07J 

0.948 

0.9x5 

0.88s 

0.8S6 

69 

t.o8o 

1.04a 

t.007       < 

>  «TS 

9 

0.950 

0.917 

0.887 

0.858 

70 

x.o8a 

;:S»    ' 

t.009      1 

»  or? 

>.9T9 

10 

0.95' 

0.9x9 

0.889 

0.860 

7X 

1.08S 

t.OXI         1 

XX 

0.954 
0.950 

0.9SX 

0.890 

0.86a 

73 

1.087 

X.048     1 

t.013      i 

>.9lX 

xa 

0.9a3 

0.89a 

0.864 
0.866 

73 

t.089 

x.oso       ] 

[.OIS        < 

>  0*3 

X3 

0.958 

0.9*5 

0.894 

74 

1.093 

X.0S3 

1.0x7      < 

>  9*5 

14 

0.960 

0.9a7 

0.897 

0.867 

75 

!:SJ 

1 . OSS        1 

t.019         4 

».987 

M 

X7 

0.96a 

0.9t9 

0.899 

0.869 

76 

X.0S7        ] 

t.oaa      < 

>.989 

S:^ 

0.93X 
0.933 

0.901 
0.903 

0.871 
0.873 

U 

1.099 

I.IOX 

|:S5 

t.oas       < 
t.oar      i 

>  903 

>-004 

X8 
X9 

0.968 
0.97X 

0.935 
0.937 

0.905 
0.907 

0.875 
0.877- 

\% 

\XA 

x!oM 

t.oay      < 
t.031       1 

»  906 
»  008 

SO 

0.973 

0.939 

0.909 

0.879 

81 

1.XO9 

1.068 

1.033 

t.oeo 

ax 

0.975 

0.941 

0.9XX 

0.88X 

8a 

x.itx 

X.07X        ] 

\:XS^    \ 

\  00a 

aa 

0.977 

0.943 

o.9xa 

0.883 

83 

X.IIA 

1.1x6 

1 . 074        1 

t.oos 

S3 

0.979 

0.945 

0.9x4 
0.9x0 

0.88s 

84 

1.076        ] 

r.e4i       1 

[  oot 

U 

0.981 

0.947 

0.887 

85 

1.1x9 

1.079        1 

r.043       1 

t   009 

\i 

0.9«3 

0.949 

0.9x8 

0.888 

86 

i.iai 

1.081         1 

•  045        1 

on 

0.985 

0.9SI 

0.930 

0.890 

!' 

x.xa4 

1.083        1 

t047        ] 

OIJ 

*2 

0.987 

0.954 

o.oaa 

0.893 

88 

x.xa6 

1.086        1 

040        1 

016 

a8 

0.990 

0.9S5 
0.958 

0.924 
0.926 

S:ISJ 

89 

i.xa9 

1.089        1 

toS3        1 

OtI 

99 

0.99a 

90 

I.X3X 

x.ooa       ] 

•  OSS        ] 

( .oao 

30 

0.994 

0.960 

0.938 

0.898 

9X 

X.X34 

X.094       ] 

1.057        1 

oaa 

3X 

0.996 

0.96a 

0.930 

0.899 

93 

1.136 

t.096      1 

t.oso       1 

ois 

3S 

0.998 

0.968 

0.93a 

0.90a 

93 

X.X39 

t.099       1 

.06l       ] 

I   017 

33 
34 

1. 000 
1.003 

0.934 
0.930 

0.903 
0.906 

94 

IS 

x.X4a 
X.144 

t.ioa       1 
I . xos       1 

.XA    \ 

\  oat 
\  031 

35 

x.ooi 

0.970 

0.938 

0.907 

X.147 

X . 107       ] 

.068     1 

•34 

36 

1.007 

0.97a 

0.940 

0.909 

97 

1x49 

X.tIO        1 

071       1 

03s 

37 

1.009 

0.974 
0.970 

0.943 

0.91X 

98 

1. 153 

x.xxa      I 

.076      1 

\  037 
.040 

3« 

I. oil 

0.945 

0.913 

99 

I'lSS 

x.xis      1 

39 

1.013 

0.97« 

0.947 

0.9x5 

too 

X.1S7 

t.XX7        1 

.070       ] 

-04a 

40 

i.ois 

0.980 

0.949 

0.917 

INDEX 
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loCnilOQgnUllllCS  of  (MCti  Of 
Time  train  of  service  (um^  558 
Trench  morUfB,  419 
Trattil  Icul  block  test,  to6 


U 
United    Sutct    migiilne 
190J,  636 
model  1905,  cigfats,  615 


rifle,    model 
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